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lOL  J.  S.  MILL  AND  THE  INDUCTIVE  OBIODT  OF  FIEST 

FBINCIPLES. 

A  Step  towabds  the   Reconciliation  op  the  Two  Schools  op 

Philosophy. 

That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  true  and 
infallible  method  of  obtaining  first  principles,  more  especially  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  aiming  to  be  sciences^ 
bat  have  as  yet  their  first  principles  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  influence  which  ideas  exert  upon  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

To  describe  this  method  in  a  general  way,  and  in  relation  to 
the  views  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  on  this  subject  in  this 
country,  is  the  object  of  this  essay. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  criticizing  Mr.  J.  S.  MilFs  views 
in  relation  to  Dr.  WhewelPs  test  of  necessary  truth,  remarks 
that,— 

*'  If  there  be,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  holds,  certain  absolute  uniformities 
in  nature ;  if  these  absolute  uniformities  produce,  as  they  must,  absolute 
uniformities  in  our  experience ;  and  if,  as  he  shews,  these  absolute  uni- 
formities in  our  experience  disable  us  from  conceiving  the  negation  of 
them,  then  answering  to  each  absolute  uniformity  in  nature  which  we  can 
cognize  there  must  be  in  us  a  belief  of  which  the  negation  is  inconceivable, 
and  which  is  absolutely  true.  ...  In  nearly  all  cases  this  test  of  incou- 
ceivableness  must  be  valid  now,  and  where  it  is  not,  it  still  expresses  the 
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net  result  of  our  experience  up  to  tbe  present  time,  which  is  the  most 
that  any  test  can  do."* 

Mr.  Spencer  holds,  then,  that  what  is  contrary  to  absolute 
or  unbroken  uniformity  of  experience  is  inconceivable,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  test  of  the  invariableness  of  a  belief.  Is  a  be- 
lief invariable?  We  know  that  it  is  so  by  the  inconceivable- 
ness  of  its  negation,  by  its  firmly  holding  its  ground  against 
every  possible  attempt  to  upset  it.  But  why  is  its  negation  in- 
conceivable? Because  the  negation  is  completely  opposed  to 
our  uniform  and  unbroken  experience.  But  is  this  test  abso- 
lutely perfect?  Is  it  possible  that  a  belief  pronounced  by  it  to 
be  invariable  should  some  time  or  other  turn  out  to  be  variable? 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  words  which  are  quoted  below,  seems  to  admit 
that  the  test  does  not  always  preclude  this  possibility.  Indeed, 
how  can  uniform  experience,  for  example,  our  experience  of  the 
sun^s  rising,  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  cessation  of  this 
event?  No  induction  from  such  experience  is  competent  to 
establish  a  necessary  and  universal  truth,  and  it  is  only  the  ne- 
gation of  such  a  truth  which  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Uni- 
form experience  supplies  us  with  two  kinds  of  convictions,  those 
whose  negation  is  conceivable,  and  those  whose  negation  is  not 
conceivable.  But  why  is  there  this  diflFerence  between  them  ? 
Philosophy  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  of 
the  fact  that  some  beliefs,  when  you  attempt  to  dispel  them  by 
any  means  whatever,  are  discovered  to  be  perfectly  indestructible, 
but  will  seek  to  dive  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  look  out  for 
some  explanation  of  this  fact. 

In  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Mill  and  Dr.  Whewell  (alas ! 
now  no  more),  in  regard  to  inconceivableness  as  the  test  of  neces- 
sary truth,  it  is  contended  by  the  former,  owing  to  what,  in 
imitation  of  Beid,  may  be  called  an  error  persona,  that  certain 
beliefs  were  once  held  to  be  true,  because  their  negation  in  some 
sense  was  inconceivable,  which  beliefs  are  now  exploded,  and, 
therefore,  that  such  inconceivableness  is  no  infallible  criterion  of 
the  necessity  of  a  truth.  But  the  inconceivableness  which  Dr. 
Whewell  had  in  view  is  that  which  we  experience  when  we  try  to 
think  the  contradictory  of  a  necessary  truth,  as,  for  instance,  that 
5  +  5  does  not  make  10.  The  inconceivableness  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  singled  out  is  that  which  certain  persons  have  felt  when  they 
attempted  to  undo  firm,  long-standing,  but  ill-founded  associa^ 
tions.  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  to  weaken  the  force  of  Mr.  MilFs 
objection  to  Dr.  Whewell's  view,  but  does  not  perceive  its  irrele- 
vant character.     He  writes : — 

•  Prineiples  of  Psychology,  Introduction,  p.  21. 
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*'  Conceding  the  entire  truth  of  Mr.  MiU's  position,  that  as  during  any 
phase  of  human  progress,  the  ability  or  inability  to  form  a  specific  con- 
ception whoUy  depends  on  the  experiences  men  have  had,  they  may  by- 
and-bye  be  enabled  to  conceive  things  before  inconceivable  to  them ;  it 
may  still  be  argued  that  as,  at  any  time,  the  best  warrant  men  can  have 
for  a  belief  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  pre-existing  experience  in 
support  of  it,  it  follows  that,  at  any  time,  the  inconceivableness  of  its  ne- 
gation is  the  deepest  test  any  belief  admits  of.  Though  occasionally  it 
may  prove  an  imperfect  test,  yet  as  our  most  certain  beliefs  are  capable  of 
no  better,  to  doubt  one  belief,  because  we  have  no  higher  gpiarantee  for  it, 
is  really  to  doubt  all  beliefs."^ 

By  inconceivableness^  then^  Mr.  Spencer  means  much  the 
same  thing  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  namely,— that  which  is  contrary  to 
absolute  or  steadfast  uniformity  of  experience.  While,  however, 
Mr.  Mill,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Whewell,  makes  little  of  the  test 
of  inconceivableness,  and  exposes  its  weakness,  Mr.  Spencer 
makes  the  most  of  it ;  maintaining  that  our  most  certain  beliefs 
are  capable  of  no  better.  We  think  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  right 
in  the  main.  Truths  are  known  to  be  necessary  and  universal 
by  its  being  found  that  they  will  not  brook  contradiction.  For 
example,  we  know  that  5  +  5  must  always  make  10,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  or  even  to  suppose  5  +  5  making  anything 
else  jihan  10.  So  far  we  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  we  cannot 
hold  with  him  that  absolute  uniformities  in  our  experience  are 
the  sole  root  of  convictions  whose  negation  is  inconceivable  from 
involving  contradiction,  because  uniform  experience  supplies  us 
with  some  convictions  whose  negation  is  not  inconceivable  from 
involving  contradiction,  as,  for  example,  our  belief  in  the  future 
rising  of  the  sun  or  the  alternations  of  day  and  night. 

How  can  Mr.  Spencer  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
absolutely  fixed  conviction  that  2+2  can  by  no  possibility 
whatever  make,  at  any  time,  anything  else  than  4?  If  we 
simply  had  the  evidence  of  invariable  experience  for  the  truth  of 
this  conviction,  we  should  have  only  precisely  the  same  evidence 
for  it  as  we  have  for  the  belief  that  the  sun  will  continue  to  rise 
in  future.  But  surely,  if,  from  this  evidence,  we  cannot  infer 
that  the  sun  will  never  cease  to  rise ;  neither  can  we  conclude 
from  similar  evidence  that  2+2  will  never  cease  to  make  4. 
We  cannot,  from  precisely  similar  inductions,  infer  a  contingent 
truth,  as  well  as  a  necessary  and  universal  truth.  Ko ;  we  can 
only  draw,  in  both  instances,  the  weaker  conclusion  which  follows 
in  one  of  them.  Since,  however,  our  conviction  that  2+2  must 
always  make  4,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  possibly  be,  it  must  be 

*  Introdaction,  p.  21. 
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quite  clear  that  it  is  based  on  far  more  conclusive  evidence  than 
that  which  has  here  been  claimed  for  it. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  in  some  cases  we  have 
not  the  power,  from  the  absence  of  any  analogy,  to  imagine  an 
exception  to  our  uniform  experience.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
imagine  space  which  has  no  space  beyond ;  time  which  had  no 
time  prior  to  it,  or  which  will  have  no  time  posterior  to  it ;  or 
picture  the  character  of  elements  simpler  than  those  which 
baffle'  the  attempts  of  analysis  to  resolve  them  into  yet  simpler 
ones.*  In  these  instances  the  inconceivableness  arises,  not  from 
involving  contradiction,  but  from  restrictions  of  another  kind  to 
which  the  mind  is  subject.  This  species  of  inconceivableness  is 
brought  by  Professor  Mansel  under  the  head  of  judgments 
necessary  in  the  second  degree,  or  psychological  necessity.''  The 
contradictory  of  such  judgments  is  said  to  be  supposable,  but 
not  conceivable,'  that  is,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  con- 
tradictory may  not  be  true;  but  we  are  not  able,  for  want  of 
material,  for  want  of  elements,  to  form  either  a  notion  or  a 
mental  image  of  it.  For  example,  we  cannot  form  a  mental 
picture  of  space  which  has  no  space  beyond.  Admitting  that 
the  mind  is  subject  to  these  restrictions;  still,  if  we  have  the 
evidence  of  uniform  experience  alone  for  the  infinity  of  space, 
we  are  not  deterred  by  that  evidence  from  supposing  space  to  be 
finite,  even  though  we  cannot  conceive  or  picture  it  as  such. 

«  J^stem  of  Logic.    Third  Edition.     Vol.  i.,  p.  268. 

'  Prolegomena  Liogica.    Second  Edition,  p.  176. 

*  By  the  sapposable,  but  not  conceivable,  we  must  understand  that  which  may 
be,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  but  of  which  we  have  not  the  means  of 
forming  a  notion  or  concept.  Thus,  we  can  suppose  a  being  capable  of  per- 
ceiving colours  without  eyes;  but  how  this  is  done  it  is  not  in  our^ower  either 
to  conceive  or  imagine. 

'^  The  words  Chnception^  Concept^  Notion^  should  be  limited  to  the  thought  of 
what  cannot  be  represented  in  the  imagination,  as  the  thought  suggested  by  a 

feneral  term.  The  Leibnitzians  call  this  symbolical  in  contrast  to  intuitive 
nowledge.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  conceptio  and  concepttu  have  been 
usually  and  correctly  employed.  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitrarily 
limits  conception  to  the  rei)roduction  (in  imagination)  of  an  object  of  sense  as 
actually  perceived."    (HamiUon^s  Heid,  p.  360.     Note.) 

Adopting  the  interpretation  here  given,  we  define  the  following  terms  thus : — 

Perception,  the  mental  act  by  which  we  have  direct,  presentative,  or  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  individual  objects  as  individual.  This  mental  act  is  other- 
wise called  the  Law  of  Difference. 

Conception  {con-capere)y  the  mental  act  by  which,  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
a  knowledge  of  individual  objects  as  resembling  each  other ;  in  the  second  place, 
by  which  we  form  notions  or  concepts,  and  express  them  by  general  terms ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  by  which  we  attach  a  meaning  to  general  terms..  This 
mental  act  is  otherwise  called  the  Law  of  Similarity. 

Imagination,  the  mental  act  by  which  we  r6-present  in  thought  the  presenta- 
tions of  perception  either  as  they  actually  occur,  or  not  as  they  actually  occur, 
but  combined  in  a  fictitious  manner. 
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The  undoubted  fact^  however,  that  we  cannot  even  suppose  space 
to  be  finite,  without  a  falling  into  contradiction,  manifestly 
shews  that  absolute  uniformity  of  experience  is  not  the  sole  basis 
of  the  conviction  that  space  is  illimitable. 

Having  thus  opened  the  question,  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  origin  of  necessary  and  universal  truth.  After  long  and 
patient  investigation,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
necessary  truth  is  procured  by  a  form  of  reasoning  which,  as 
preliminary  to  further  inquiry, and  as  a  help  to  it,  maybe  expressed 
as  follows : — If  it  is  perceived  that  this  is  connected  with  that, 
and  if  it  is  also  perceived  that  this  without  that  cannot  exist,  then 
it  is  inferred  that  this  is  necessarily  connected  with  that. 

We  call  this  the  Canon  of  Induction.  Be  it  observed  that 
it  is  a  form  of  reasoning.  We  have  in  it  a  positive  and  a  nega- 
tive premiss,  and  a  conclusion  which  states  the  inference  drawn 
from  them.  For  example,  perception  enables  us  simply  to 
ascertain  that  2  +  2  makes  4,  and  that  without  2  +  2  there  is  no 
4.  But  when  perception  has  done  this,  there  is  no  more  that  it 
can  do.  It  is  by  an  act  of  reasoning,  by  the  comparison  of  the 
above  data,  that  we  are  enabled  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sary conjunction  which  exists  between  2  +  2  and  4.  The  above 
canon  seems  therefore  to  be  the  criterion  of  necessary  truth. 
According  to  it,  there  is  no  alternative  save  for  a  connection 
among  facts,  whether  belonging  to  the  mental  or  the  physical 
world,  to  be  either  necessary  or  not  necessary,  that  is,  contingent. 

It  has,  however,  always  been  held  that  a  necessary  truth  is 
virtually  a  universal  truth.  Now  it  appears  that  the  universality 
of  a  necessary  truth  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  contra- 
dictory cannot  be  entertained  by  the  mind.  For  example,  if  it 
is  proved  by  inductive  reasoning  that  a  triangle  is  necessarily 
three-sided,  we  cannot  suppose  an  instance  in  which  this  is  not 
the  case,  or  in  which  a  triangle  is  not  three-sided,  without  com- 
mitting a  subversio  principii,  without  destroying,  that  is,  the 
very  subject  of  the  contradictory  judgment  itself,  and  this  be- 
cause the  subject  necessarily  implies  the  judgment  to  which  the 
contradictory  is  opposed,  namely,  that  a  triangle  is  necessarily 
three-sided.  If  it  is  proved  that  2+2  must  equal  4,  then,  when 
by  an  eflFort  of  conception  we  multiply  cases  of  2  +  2  =  4,  if  we 
would  not  subvert  our  principiuniy  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
each  case  as  precisely  similar  to  it.  It  is  by  adopting  this  plan 
alone  that  we  are  able  to  avoid  falling  into  contradiction.  The 
only  alternative  which  we  have,  therefore,  is  to  infer  that  at  any 
period,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  in  any  number  of  in- 
stances, a  necessary  conjunction  is  a  universal  one.  This  law  we 
have  named — The  Law  of  Universalization. 
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To  the  united  operation  of  inductive  reasoning  and  the  Law  of 
Universalization  we  trace  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  uni- 
versal truth.  Before  proceeding  further,  however,  with  this  ex- 
amination, it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  a  serious 
cause  of  ambiguity  and  controversy  in  the  language  pertaining 
to  the  question  before  us. 

Some  have  thought,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
making  that  distinction  between  necessary  truth  and  contingent 
which  the  a  priori  school  insists  upon  so  strongly.  What  is 
really  meant  by  these  designations  ?  Any  truth,  if  it  be  in  reality 
what  it  professes  to  be,  is  necessarily  true.  To  say  that  a  truth  is 
contingently  true  implies  that  it  may  be  untrue,  that  it  is  open  to 
doubt.  This,  however,  is  not  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a 
contingent  truth.  Contingency  is  not  usually  used  as  a  synonym 
for  probability,  because  many  a  contingent  truth  is  true  beyond 
all  doubt,  is  indeed  necessarily  true.  For  instance,  it  is  as  in- 
contestably  true  that  a  man's  hands  are  in  his  pockets  while  they 
are  there,  as  it  is  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  and  the 
former  of  these  we  call  a  contingent  truth.  What,  therefore, 
is  the  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms,  necessary 
truth  and  contingent?  By  a  necessary  truth  must  be  un- 
derstood a  necessary  connection  between  one  thing  and  another, 
and  by  a  contingent  truth  a  conjunction  which  is  not  necessary, 
that  is,  contingent.  It  would,  consequently,  be  more  correct 
to  name  a  necessary  truth  or  a  contingent,  a  necessary  or  a 
contingent  conjunction,  connection,  or  concatenation.  The 
necessity  and  the  contingency  do  not  express  the  character  of 
the  cognition  which  a  truth  implies,  but  the  character  of  that 
which  is  cognized. 

When  by  inductive  reasoning  according  to  the  Canon,  a 
conjunction  is  proved  to  be  not  necessary,  it  is  contingent. 
Necessity  and  contingency  are  consequently  related  terms.  Not 
necessary  means  contingent,  and  not  contingent  means  neces- 
sary. The  whole  universe  of  conjunctions  among  things  is 
exhausted  by  these  two  terms.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cardinal  law  of 
being,  that  every  conjunction  between  one  thing  and  another  is 
either  necessary  or  contingent. 

Having  now  shewn  that  by  necessary  truth  is  meant  necessary 
conjunction,  that  such  conjunction  is  ascertained  by  inductive 
reasoning  according  to  the  Canon,  and  is  known  to  be  universal 
by  the  Law  of  Universalization,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  relation  in  which  the  system  here  an- 
nounced stands  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 

II.  That  the  general  must  be  derived  from  the  particular  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  read,  with  the  care  which  it  de- 
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serves,  Mr.  Mill's  masterly  work.  The  System  of  Logic.  All 
our  presentative  and  all  oar  representative  knowledge,  all  that  we 
perceive,  all  that  we  conceive,  and  all  that  we  imagine,  must  be 
particular  or  within  limit.  A  necessary  and  universal  proposi- 
tion is,  however,  infinite  in  extension.  Of  the  infinite  man  can- 
not possibly  have  direct,  intuitive,  or  presentative  knowledge. 
For  instance,  time  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  man's  knowing, 
and  at  any  one  time  he  can  only  be  presentatively  cognizant,  for 
example,  of  a  finite  portion  of  space.  To  know  space  as  infinite, 
therefore,  by  an  accumulation  of  presentative  cognitions  of  finite 
portions,  is  impossible,  because  this  would  require  an  infinite 
period  of  time.  If  a  man  were  to  live  a  million  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  were  to  keep  on  thinking  of  space  bej^ond 
space,  he  would  still  find  space  beyond  the  furthest  point  to  which 
he  had  reached.  We  know  the  infinite,  therefore,  as  will  be  shewn 
in  the  sequel,  inferentially  and  negatively,  namely,  by  univer- 
salizing from  our  knowledge  of  necessary  conjunction,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  method  described  above.  Mr.  Mill,  however, 
contends  very  strenuously  against  Dr.  Whewell,  that  the  so-called 
necessary  truths  have  not,  as  a  distinct  class,  any  existence.  The 
source  of  these  truths,  he  maintains,  is  association. 

"  When  we  have  often  seen  and  thought  of  two  things  together,  and 
have  never,  in  any  one  instance,  either  seen  or  thought  of  them  separately, 
there  is,  by  the  primary  law  of  association,  an  increasing  difficulty,  which 
may  in  the  end  become  insuperable,  of  conceiving  the  two  things  apart."/ 

"  If  daily  habit  presents  to  any  one,  for  a  long  period,  two  facts  in 
combination ;  and  if  he  is  not  led  during  that  period,  either  by  accident 
or  by  his  voluntary  mental  operations,  to  think  of  them  apart,  he  will 
probably,  in  time,  become  incapable  of  doing  so,  even  by  the  strongest 
effort ;  and  the  supposition  that  the  two  facts  can  be  separated  in  nature 
will  at  last  present  itself  to  the  mind  with  all  the  characters  of  an  incon- 
ceivable phenomenon.'^ 

"  If  then  it  be  so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  even  in  a  high  state  of 
culture,  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving,  and  on  that  ground  to  believe 
impossible  what  is  afterwards  not  only  found  to  be  conceivable,  but 
proved  to  be  true,  what  wonder,  if  in  cases  where  the  association  is  still 
older,  more  confirmed,  and  more  familiar,  and  in  which  nothing  ever 
occurs  to  shake  our  conviction,  or  even  to  suggest  to  us  any  conception 
at  variance  with  the  association,  the  acquired  incapacity  should  continue, 
and  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  incapacity  ?"^ 

Now,  in  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  association 
all  the  force  which  Mr.  Mill  claims  for  it ;  but  we  contend  that 
association  is  not  suflScient  to  account  for  the  actually  proved 

/  System  of  LogiCi  vol.,  i,  p.  266.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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inconceivableness  of  the  segation  of  recently  ["ascertained  in- 
stances of  necessary  conjunction.  For  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  we  are  not  simply  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  nega- 
tion of  a  necessary  conjunction  be  true  or  false,  but  that  we  have 
full  proof  of  its  falsehood ;  of  this,  however,  more  by-and-bye. 
Mr.  Mill,  when  treating  of  association,  necessarily  makes  use  of 
the  following  expressions,  "  long  established  and  familiar  experi- 
ence,'' "  old  familiar  habits  of  thought,''  "  when  we  have  often 
seen  and  thought  of  two  things  together,"  "  in  cases  in  which  the 
association  is  still  older,  more  confirmed  and  more  familiar,"  '^  a 
sufficient  repetition  of  the  process."  Now,  all  these  expressions 
imply  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  notion  of  a  necessary 
conjunction  between  things  without  repetition,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time.  But  this  is  not  true.  From  a  single  in- 
stance of  inductive  reasoning  according  to  the  Canon,  a  necessary 
conjunction  can  be  inferred,  and  this  can  be  legitimately  extended 
to  a  universal  conjunction.  Even  in  early  youth,  before  long- 
continued  and  familiar  experience  can  be  gained,  we^eel  con- 
fident that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  2+3  and  5. 
The  youth  knows  this  simple  fact  by  the  spontaneous  and  un- 
detected operation  of  his  faculties  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
described  above.  For  instance,  by  perception  we  know  that 
2  +  2=4,  and  by  perception  we  know  that  without  2  +  2  there 
is  no  4,  but  it  is  by  inductive  reasoning  alone  we  conclude 
from  these  data,  and  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  2  +  2  must 
make  4.  Now  we  maintain  that  truths  thus  ascertained  do  not 
depend  on  association  for  their  necessity,  but  are  known  to  be 
necessary  conjunctions  by  reasoning;  and  that  their  necessity 
is  as  evident  the  first  time  it  is  fully  realized,  as  it  is  at  any 
subsequent  period ;  and  that  the  incapacity  for  conceiving  the  con- 
tradictory of  them  to  be  true  is  not  "  acquired,"  but  "  natural." 
In  view  of  the  undeviating  uniformity  with  which  some  con- 
junctions occur,  in  view  of  cases  in  which,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks, 
"  nothing  ever  occurs  to  shake  our  conviction,  or  even  to  suggest 
to  us  any  conception  at  variance  with  the  association,"  by  which 
we  think  of  two  things  as  united,  the  a  posteriori  school  maintains 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  seeking  a  firmer  basis  for  our  belief 
in  the  avowed  necessity  and  universality  of  certain  conjunctions. 
But  wherein  does  the  uniform  experience  differ  which  leads  us 
positively  to  declare  that  two  straight  lines  can  never  enclose  space, 
from  the  uniform  experience  which  only  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  sun  will  continue  to  rise  in  future?  We  grant  that,  in  the 
former  example,  nothing  ever  occurs  even  to  suggest  to  us  a 
conception  at  variance  with  the  association  which  has  been 
formed  in  our  minds,  and  that  in  the  latter  example,  events  do 
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occur  which  suggest  to  us  that  the  sun  may  some  time  cease  to 
arise.  Now,  we  hold  that  when  this  difference  in  the  experience 
is  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  reduced  to  system,  it  comes  to  what 
we  have  propounded  above.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  in  his  reduction 
of  the  same  difference  to  system,  arrives  at  a  result  which  has 
much  in  common  with  our  own,  but  is  also  distinguished  from 
it  in  some  very  essential  points. 

According  to  the  Canon  of  inductive  reasoning,  inference 
commences  with  the  establishment  of  individual  or  isolated  cases 
of  necessary  conjunction.  Inference  from  a  conclusion  thus 
derived  to  a  similar  case,  or  a  number  of  similar  cases,  involves 
the  operation  of  the  conceptive  or  generalizing  faculty,  but 
this  inference  is  not  guaranteed,  unless  every  possible  case  is 
guaranteed,  unless  the  possibility  of  an  exception  is  most  com- 
pletely excluded,  and  this  result  is  not  secured  except  by  univer- 
salization  from  an  instance  of  necessary  conjunction.  Particulars 
can  only  with  complete  validity  be  derived  from  particulars, 
when  the  latter  are  instances  of  necessary  conjunction  warrant- 
ing us  to  draw  from  them  a  universal  conclusion.  The  particular 
is  derivable,  because  the  universal  is ;  but  the  universal  is  not 
derived  by  the  particulars  which  it  embraces  having  been  before- 
hand severally  educed  in  detail,  because  the  universal,  being 
infinite  in  extension,  could  never  by  this  step-by-step  fashion 
be  reached.  At  one  step,  as  described  in  the  Law  of  Univer- 
salization,  we  draw  a  conclusion  which  denotes,  or  contains  in 
its  extension,  every  possible  case,  but  we  cannot  present  to  the 
mind  every  individual  case  contained  in  this  universal,  in  its 
exclusion  from  every  other  case.  The  universal  being  infinite 
in  extension,  we  can  no  more  exhaust  its  infinity  by  a  serial 
picturing  in  imagination  of  the  individuals  which  it  contains, 
than  we  can  by  a  similar  procedure  exhaust  the  infinity  of  space. 
The  universal  is  known  inferentially  and  negatively ;  but  cannot 
be  known,  except  in  part,  either  presentatively  in  perception,  or 
representatively  in  imagination,  and  conception. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Mill's  views,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  ask  where  inference  or 
reasoning  commences  in  his  system.  Mr.  Mill  emphatically 
insists  that  all  inference  is  essentially  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars without  the  intervention  of  general  propositions,  and 
that  the  procession  from  particulars  to  generals  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  reasoning  process.*  Coupling  this  view 
with  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  a  distinctive  class  of 
truths  as  the  so-called  necessary,  his  inductive  system  differs 

*  System  ofLoffic,  vol.  i.,  book  ii.,  chap.  iii. 
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materially  in  these  respects  from  that  propounded  above.  The 
function  which  inductive  reasoning  according  to  the  Canon  is 
assigned  in  this  essay  is,  by  Mr.  Mill,  exclusively  allotted  to 
observation  and  experiment,  that  is,  to  mental  operations  which 
are  presupposed  by  reasoning.  Having  either  by  observation  or 
experiment  ascertained  particular  instances  of  unconditional 
antecedence  and  consequence,  reasoning,  according  to  Mr.  Mill^ 
commences  when  we  begin  to  generalize  from  these  instances, 
and  the  only  real  inference  is  generalization  from  particulars  to 
particulars.  To  reason  from  particulars  to  generals  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  same  process,  differing  nothing  from  it  in  kind, 
and  possessing  no  superior  authority  whatever  over  it  in  cogency^ 
We  dissent  from  Mr.  MilFs  views  on  these  points.  We  believe 
that  reasoning  begins  with  the  establishment  of  necessary  con- 
junction among  individual  facls,  a  kind  of  conjimction  which 
Mr.  Mill  endeavours  to  account  for  by  association  alone ;  that 
there  is  a  further  inference  from  a  case  of  necessary  conjunction 
to  universal  conjunction ;  that  we  are  only  warranted  in  con- 
cluding with  certainty  from  particulars  to  particulars  when 
we  can  do  so  without  the  possibility  of  stumbling  upon  an  ex- 
ception to  our  conclusion ;  and  that  this  can  only  be  when  we 
are  able  to  educe  the  universal  from  the  particular,  because  the 
former  embraces  every  possible  case. 

Mr.  Mill  has  embodied  his  scheme  of  induction  in  five  canons 
expressive  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference, the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  the  Method  of 
Besidues,  and  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  Mr. 
Mill  allows  that  the  most  stringent  method  is  that  of  Difference. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  only  one  which  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Canon  of  Induction  as  given  above.  The  other 
methods  are  only  conclusive  in  so  far  as  they  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  complete  inductive  reasoning,  in  a  more  or  less  indi- 
rect manner.  Now  let  us  examine  Mr.  Mill's  version  of  the 
Method  of  Difference,  and  we  shall  discover  that  in  so  far  as  we 
establish  truth  by  it,  we  do  so  by  reasoning,  and  not  simply  by 
observation  and  experiment. 

If  A  B  C  is  followed  hj  a  b  c,  and  all  other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same  with  the  espoeption  of  A, — B  C  is  followed  by 
b  c,  it  is  by  reasoning  we  conclude  that  A  is  the  cause  of  a. 
The  two  premisses  are  AH  C  a  b  c,B  C  b  c,  and  it  is  by  the 
comparisoti  of  these  that  we  infer  that  A  is  the  cause  of  a.  We 
prefer  stating  this  form  of  reasoning  as  isolated  from  every  cir- 
cumstance which  is  not  essential  to  it.  Mr.  Mill  exhibits  it  as 
existing  with  unessential  concomitants.  When  isolated  from 
these  it  appears  thus : — 
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«  A  „  a 

No         A  no  a 

A        cause  of  a 

If  we  compare  instances  of  A  B  C  a  &  c  and  B  C  b  c  with 
instances  o(  AB  C  a  b  c  and  B  C  ab  c,  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  former  example^  there  is  a  kind  of  connection  es- 
tablished between  A  and  a  which  is  quite  different  from  that 
found  to  exist  in  the  latter  example  between  A  and  a.  In  A  B 
C  a  b  c,B  C  b  CjWe  find  that  a  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  A ;  but  in  ABC  abcBCabc^we  find  that  a  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  of  A.  We  have  chosen  to  call  the 
connection  between  A  and  a,  in  the  former  example,  a  necessary 
one,  but  in  the  latter,  a  contingent  one.  The  two  kinds  of  con- 
nection are  essentially  distinct  from  each  other,  and  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  yield  to  this  fact  a  more  complete  recog- 
nition than  is  commonly  done. 

Uniform  conjunctions  of  facts^  to  which  exceptions  have 
never  been  witnessed,  but  exceptions  to  which  are  easily  conceiv- 
able from  analogies  suggestive  of  them,  are  contingent  con- 
junctions. Thus,  although  the  sun  has  never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  been  extinguished,  still  we  cannot  regard  this 
as  impossible,  because  the  quenching  of  luminous  bodies  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  us.  In  such  cases,  the  negative  condition  of 
valid  inductive  reasoning  is  not  complied  with  so  as  to  prove 
necessary  conjunction,  but  rather  the  reverse.  If  there  are  no 
analogies  suggestive  of  exceptions  to  uniform  conjunctions  of 
facts,  and  still  the  negative  condition  of  inductive  argument 
cannot  be  established,  the  conjunctions  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  unascertained  ones.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
analysis  of  inductive  reasoning. 

III.  It  has  been  shewn  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  conjunction 
among  things,  namely^  necessary  and  contingent,  and  that  these 
exhaust  the  universe  of  conjunctions  as  existing  among  objects. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  a  thing  is  connected  as  to  time  in 
three  distinct  relations  to  other  things;  it  may  either  precede, 
co-exist  with^  or  follow  them.  These  relations  are  summed  up 
as  co-existences,  and  as  antecedents  and  consequents. 

It  will  make  this  subject  more  intelligible  if  we,  in  the  first 
place,  examine  necessary  conjunction  and  contingent  as  they 
exist  in  nature,  namely,  as  individual  facts,  not  indeed  that 
the  mind  ever  thus  exclusively  regards  them,  but  it  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  because  the  category  of  difference  is  prior  in 
logical  order  to  that  of  resemblance.  Actual  objects  are  in- 
deed individual,  consequently  they  must  be  cognized  in  their 
individual  or  mutually  excluding  character  as  the  very  con- 
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dition  of  apprehending  them  as  members  of  wholes  or  con- 
cepts which  the  mind^  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  which 
individual  objects  bear  to  each  other^  frames  for  the  sake  of 
greater  facility  of  thought  and  expression.  And  this  mode  of 
regarding  objects  in  their  individual  character  is  more  especially 
justified  when  a  much  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  under 
inquiry  promises  to  be  the  result. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  neces- 
sary conjunction  and  contingent  as  subsisting  among  co-ex- 
istences^ or  wholes  and  their  attributes. 

A  conjunction  is  known  to  be  necessary  between  a  whole  and 
its  attributes  by  an  inductive  argument  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — A  whole  possesses  certain  parts^  without  these  parts  it 
ceases  to  exist ;  therefore  they  are  necessary  or  essential  parts.  A 
conjunction  is  known  to  be  contingent  between  a  whole  and  cer- 
tain parts  in  the  following  manner : — A  whole  has  certain  quali- 
ties attached  to  it,  but  does  not  cease  to  exist  when  any  of  these  are 
absent,  therefore  these  qualities  are  contingent  ones  or  accidents. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark  that^  even  in  the  case  of 
individual  objects,  the  necessity  or  contingency  of  the  qualities 
of  any  whole  are,  in  one  respect,  that  of  the  observer,  relative  to 
the  view  taken  of  the  comprehension  of  the  whole.  If  the  whole 
be  regarded  as  the  synthesis  of  every  possible  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  then  all  its  qualities  will  be  regarded  as  necessary 
to  it.  If,  however,  the  individual  whole  be  looked  upon  as  the 
synthesis  only  of  its  fundamental  and  abiding  attributes,  all  other 
things  predicable  of  it  will  be  reckoned  as  contingent  or  accidental. 
This  latter  is  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  usually  contemplates 
an  individual  or  concrete  whole,  regarding  all  that  is  commonly 
separable  from  it  as  contingently  attached  to  it.  Thus,  certain 
qualities  are  essential  to  this  pen ;  it  could  not  be  the  pen  which 
it  is  without  them.  But  to  be  held  in  the  hand ;  to  be  with  or 
without  ink ;  to  be  in  this  or  that  place ;  to  be  used  for  writing 
either  a  letter,  an  essay,  or  a  poem^  these  we  consider  as  acci- 
dents. It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  take  such  a  view  of  an  in- 
dividual whole  as  that  its  accidents  may  become  essential  qualities. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  usual  ipode  of  regarding  swans, 
whiteness  is  not  considered  an  essential  quality;  but  if  we  look 
upon  an  individual  swan  as  the  synthesis  of  all  its  qualities,  then 
whiteness  will  be  an  essential  part  of  that  synthesis.  If  we  look 
upon  the  word  snow  as  connoting  whiteness,  whiteness  is  thereby 
made  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  notion,  snow.  If  this  man  is 
contemplated  as  a  man-sitting,  sitting  then  forms  part  of  the 
principium,  and  therefore  cannot  be  absent  without  destroying 
the  principium. 
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We  have  in  the  next  place  to  examine  necessary  conjunction 
and  contingent  among  individual  cases  of  antecedence  and  con- 
sequence. These  kinds  of  conjunction  are  discovered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  inductive  arguments: — When  this 
event  follows  that  events  and  cannot  follow  without  the  ante- 
cedence of  that,  this  event  follows  necessarily  from  the  antecedence 
of  that.  But  if  this  event  follows  that  event,  and  continues  to 
occur  when  that  does  not  precede  it,  then  this  event  only  con- 
tingently follows  that. 

As  a  description,  however,  of  a  case  of  causation,  simply  to 
say  that  one  event  is  consequent  upon  another,  is  too  vague  and 
general  a  description  to  procure  from  it  an  exact  formula  of  the 
reasoning  involved.  The  simplest  adequate  description  of  a  case 
of  causation  is  the  following  : — If  on  the  conjunction  of  two  or 
more  objects,  a  change  takes  place  in  either  or  all  of  them,  and 
if  when  this  conjunction  does  not  take  place,  no  such  change 
follows,  then  the  two  or  more  objects  in  a  state  of  union  with 
each  other  are  necessary  to  the  change.  The  exact  formula  of 
inductive  reasoning  for  establishing  necessary  conjunction  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  is,  therefore,  the  following  : — 

If  A  and  B  when  joined  together  are  followed  by  a  change 

in  one  or  both. 
And  if  when  A  and  B  are  not  joined  together,  there  is  no 

such  change. 
Then,  A  and  B  in  a  state  of  union  are  necessary  to  the 
change. 

An  individual  instance  of  causation  cannot  of  course  occur  if 
any  of  the  elements  which  are  essential  to  it  be  eliminated.  Our 
reason  for  making  this  statement  shall  appear  when  causation 
has  to  be  considered  as  a  general  fact. 

We  have  next  to  examine  necessary  conjunction  and  contin- 
gent as  general  facts,  or  in  the  whole  of  extension,  and  first  in 
relation  to  co-existences,  or  wholes  and  their  attributes. 

If  we  bring  several  wholes,  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  each 
other,  under  the  same  denomination,  this  necessitates  the  ab- 
straction of  attention  from  those  parts  in  which  they  differ. 
The  parts  thus  disregarded  are  looked  upon  as  contingently 
related  to  the  general  whole,  notion,  or  concept  thus  formed. 
If  again  we  compare  this  general  whole  with  other  general 
wholes,  and  so  far  as  they  resemble  each  other  give  them  a 
common  name,  their  differences  will  be  reckoned  as  accidents  to 
the  concept  thus  formed.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  necessary 
attributes  of  a  more  comprehensive  class  become  the  contingent 
qualities  of  a  less  comprehensive,  or  more  extensive,  class.    That 
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which  is  necessary  to  the  class— equilateral  triangle,  is  contingent 
to  the  larger  class — triangle. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  qualities  which  are  acci- 
dents to  a  general  whole,  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity 
and  order,  we  constitute  for  ourselves,  are  not,  in  consequence, 
accidents  to  the  individual  objects  from  which,  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  to  each  other,  we  derive  this  whole.  These 
qualities  are  contingently  related  to  the  concept  in  this  sense ; 
only  some  or  other  of  them  need  be  thought  of  when  the  con- 
cept is  presented  to  the  mind.  If,  for  example,  we  call  up  a 
vivid  notion  of  a  triangle,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  think  of  its 
essential  attributes,  together  with  some  or  other  of  its  accidents. 
It  must  be  of  some  form  or  other,  of  some  size  or  other,  and  in 
some  place  or  other.  In  regard  to  necessary  attributes,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  think  of  them  as  invariable.  In 
regard  to  accidents^  we  are  not  placed  under  such  a  restriction. 
We  have  not  the  option,  however,  of  thinking  of  none  of  them, 
because  no  individual  object  exists  without  some  or  other  of 
them;  and  if  truth  be  our  aim,  we  must  think  of  things  as 
they  really  exists  and  not  frame  arbitrary  notions  concerning 
them.  It  is  true  that  when  we  form  concepts,  we  possess  cor- 
rect notions  of  objects  up  to  a  certain  point — that  is,  in  so  far 
as  all  such  objects  resemble  each  other.  Concepts,  therefore, 
only  partially  represent  the  things  from  which  they  are  derived. 
If  we  would  fully  describe  a  given  object,  we  must  add  to  the 
concept  which  embraces  it  some  or  other  of  those  qualities  which 
have  been  necessarily  kept  out  of  view  in  order  to  the  formation 
of  the  concept.  And  even  if  we  would  have  a  vivid  notion  of  a 
class  of  things,  we  cannot  do  so  without  picturing  one  of  its 
units,  or  a  series  of  them,  in  the  investiture  of  some  or  other 
of  their  accidental  qualities,  because  no  'object  can  either  exist, 
or  be  imagined  to  exist,  entirely  denuded  of  these.  If  we  would 
have  a  precise  notion  of  the  class,  triangle,  we  shall  be  bound  to 
fix  upon  a  given  triangle,  or  a  series  of  given  triangles,  invested 
with  definite  form,  size,  and  locality,  and  understand  that  these 
triangles  in  their  essential  attributes  represent  the  class,  but  do 
not  do  so  in  their  variable  attributes.  Ordinarily,  however,  we 
merely  use  the  name  of  a  class  without  calling  up  an  exact  notion 
of  what  it  expresses.  We  use  words  as  we  use  bank-notes — 
payable  on  demand,  without  always  making  the  demand.  When, 
however,  this  demand  is  made,  we  must,  in  order  to  give  our 
concept  a  representative  existence  in  imagination,  recall  some  or 
other  of  those  variable  qualities  which  are  factitiously  reckoned 
as  extraneous  to  it. 

We  have  next  to  examine  causation  as  a  general  fact.     In- 
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stances  of  causation^  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  each  other,  are 
redacible  into  classes^  and  some  qualities  that  are  indispensable 
to  individual  instances  of  causation  are  then  bound  to  be  re- 
garded as  contingent  to  the  finctitious  general  whole  which  is 
thus  formed.  For  example,  suppose  that  a  certain  death  is 
caused  by  a  stab  with  a  certain  instrument,  by  a  certain  person, 
in  a  certain  vital  part  of  the  body.  Now,  to  this  individual  case 
of  death,  every  one  of  the  particulars  here  mentioned  is  necesr 
sary.  But  if  we  form  a  general  notion  of  death  caused  by 
stabbing,  we  by  that  act  are  constrained  to  relegate  to  the  cate- 
gory of  accidents  the  notion  of  a  certain  instrument,  a  certain 
person,  and  a  certain  vital  part  of  the  body.  When  Professor 
Mansel  makes  use  of  the  words, ''  admitting  that  causation  means 
no  more  than  immediate  antecedence  in  time,  it  is  obviously 
one  thing  to  say  that  every  event  must  have  some  antecedent  or 
other,  and  (which  he  denies)  another  to  say  that  this  particular 
event  must  always  have  this  particular  antecedent,''^' — he  must 
mean  by  "  particular  event/'  not  an  individual  event,  but  a  par- 
ticular class  of  events,  as,  for  instance,  death  by  stabbing.  Of  a 
given  class  of  events,  of  course,  we  can  only  truly  declare  that 
will  have  a  certain  class  of  antecedents.  Having  formed  a  general 
notion  of  the  events,  by  overlooking  their  points  of  difference, 
we  must  also  form  a  general  notion  of  their  antecedents  by  a 
similar  disregard  of  differences.  This  is  just  what  Professor 
MansePs  words  amount  to,  for,  undoubtedly,  an  individual  event 
can  only  have  individual  antecedents,  and  exact  reproductions  of 
this  event  involve  exact  reproductions  of  its  antecedents. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  that  much  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  individual  objects  as  they  really  exist,  and  to  individual 
instances  of  causation  as  they  actually  occur,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  reckoned  as  not  necessary,  or  as  accidental,  to  a  class  of 
objects,  or  to  a  class  of  causes  and  effects ;  and  that  much  of 
that  which  is  recognized  as  necessary  to  a  more  comprehensive 
class  is  looked  upon  as  contingently  related  to  a  more  extensive 
one  embracing  the  former. 

IV.  The  form  of  inductive  reasoning  announced  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  implies  the  following  rules. 

In  relation  to  the  positive  premiss  of  the  canon  we  have 
these  two  rules : — 

1.  If  the  existence  of  one  thing  is  not  uniformly  attendant 
upon  the  existence  of  another  thing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  that  other. 

2.  If  the  existence  of  one  thing  is  uniformly  attendant  upon 
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the  existence  of  another  thing,  il:  may  possibly  be  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  that  other. 

In  relation  to  the  comparison  of  the  positive  and  negative 
premisses  with  each  other,  we  have  these  two  rules  : — 

3.  The  medium  through  which  the  positive  and  negative  pre- 
misses of  an  inductive  argument  are  compared  must  be  strictly 
one,  or  equivalent  to  it. 

4.  The  next  approach  to  one  medium  of  comparison  is  when 
the  premisses  are  compared  through  two  media  which  exactly 
resemble  each  other. 

In  relation  to  the  negative  premiss,  we  have  these  two  rules : — 

5.  If  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  is  not  uniformly  attendant 
upon  the  non-existence  of  another  thing,  the  existence  of  the 
former  is  not  necessary  to  that  of  the  latter. 

6.  If  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  is  uniformly  attendant 
upon  the  non-existence  of  another  thing,  the  existence  of  the 
former  may  possibly  be  necessary  to  that  of  the  latter. 

Let  us  now  briefly  apply  these  rules.  The  following  is  an 
invalid  argument,  because,  according  to  rule  2,  we  can  only  draw 
a  probable  conclusion.  This,  that,  and  the  other  country  pros- 
per, and  they  have  protective  duties,  therefore  their  prosperity 
is  owing  to  the  existence  of  protective  duties.  The  next  is  an  in- 
valid argument,  because  neither  rule  3  nor  yet  rule  4  is  complied 
with.  This  country  prospers  and  has  protective  duties,  that 
country  does  not  prosper,  and  has  no  protective  duties,  therefore 
this  country  prospers,  because  it  has  protective  duties.  In  this 
argument  the  two  media  of  comparison  are  not,  as  demanded  by 
rule  4,  exactly  similar  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  absence  and  the  presence  of  protective  duties.  The  attempt 
to  establish  this  similarity  would  very  soon  expose  the  fallacy. 
Suppose  we  now  proceed  to  examine,  by  the  light  of  these  rules, 
the  reasoning,  as  described  by  Macaulay,  of  the  facetious  judge 
"  who  was  in  the  habit  of  jocosely  propounding,  after  dinner,  a 
theory,  that  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Jacobinism  was  the 
practice  of  bearing  three  names.  He  quoted  on  the  one  side, 
Charles  James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  John  Home 
Tooke,  John  Philpot  Curran,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone.  These  were  instantia  convenient ea.  He  then 
proceeded  to  cite  instances  absentia  in  proximo — William  Pitt, 
John  Scott,  William  Wyndham,  Samuel  Horsely,  Henry  Dun- 
das,  Edmund  Burke.'^  *  We  need  not  conclude  the  argument, 
but  shall  proceed  to  shew  that  the  instantia  convenientes  are 
not  exhaustive,  and,  therefore,   do   not   comply  with   rule   2, 

*  Essay  on  Bacon, 
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which  requires  that  the  practice  of  bearing  three  names  should 
be  uniformly  attendant  upon  the  holding  of  Jacobinism^  which 
of  course  is  not  the  case.  In  like  manner^  the  instances 
abserUuB  in  proximo  do  not  comply  with  rule  6^  which  re- 
quires that  the  practice  of  bearing  two  names^  that  is,  of  not 
having  three  names,  should  be  uniformly  attendant  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  above-mentioned  doctrine^  which  is  also  far  from 
being  the  case.  But  if  the  possession  of  three  names  is  not 
uniformly  attendant  upon  the  holding  of  Jacobinism,  then,  by 
rule  1^  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  same.  Rule  5 
can  in  like  manner  be  applied  to  disprove  the  statement  that 
having  two  names  involved  the  renunciation  of  Jacobinism. 

Now,  if  it  were  not  competent  for  us  to  take  any  further  view 
of  this  jocose  argument,  Macaulay  would  be  right  when  he  says : 

*'  Here  is  an  induction  corresponding  with  Bacon's  analysis,  and 
ending  in  a  monstrous  absurdity.  In  what  then  does  this  induction 
differ  from  the  induction  v^ich  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  our  having  more  light  by  day  than  by  night  P 
The  difference  evidently  is  not  in  the  land  of  instances,  but  in  the  number 
of  instances ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  is  not  in  that  part  of  the  process 
for  which  Bacon  has  given  precise  rules,  but  in  a  circumstance  for  which 
no  precise  rules  can  possibly  be  given."'^ 

This  we  confidently  deny,  and  maintain  that  a  precise  rule 
can  be  given.  The  grand  fallacy  which  pervades  this  facetious 
argument  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  rule  3,  and  even  its  proxi- 
mate, rule  4,  are  grossly  violated.  The  insiantia  convenientes 
and  the  instantue  absentue  in  proximo,  the  media  of  comparison, 
do  not  even  resemble  each  other  in  every  respect  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  three  names  and  the 
presence  of  Jacobinism ;  and  the  absence,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
three  names  and  the  absence  of  Jacobinism. 

As  correct  arguments  in  compliance  with  rule  3,  let  us  select 
the  following : — 

These  two  straight-lines  do  not  enclose  space;  if  they  are 
made  to  enclose  space  they  cease  to  be  straight :  therefore  these 
two  straight-lines  cannot  enclose  space. 

Animal  life  is  sustained  by  organic  substances ;  animal  life, 
if  deprived  of  these,  becomes  extinct :  animal  life  therefore 
necessarily  depends  for  existence  upon  organic  substances. 

In  chemical  notation — Cane  or  ordinary  sugar,  when  crys- 
tallized, has  the  composition,  C^^  Hj^  On.  Eliminate  either  of 
these,  and  sugar  ceases  to  exist.  Therefore  sugar  is  necessarily 
Qomposed  of  these  elements. 

'  Essay  on  Bacon. 
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As  a  correct  argument  in  complance  with  rule  4^  let  us  select 
the  following : — 

This  wheat  was  supplied  with  a  certain  manure^  and  is  luxuriant 
in  growth.  That  wheat  was  not  supplied  with  the  manure,  and 
is  not  luxuriant  in  growth.  In  conformity  with  rule  4,  the  two 
cases  are  precisely  similar  in  every  respect,  .with  the  exception 
of  the  presence  and  the  absence  respectively  of  the  manure. 

Then  in  conformity  with  rules  1  and  5,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rules  2  and  6  on  the  other,  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  patches  of  wheat;  unless  it  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  manure  in  the  one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  other. 

The  only  remaining  step  is  to  bring  forward  the  universal 
proposition — Every  change  must  have  a  cause,  and  deduce  from 
this  that  the  presence  of  the  manure  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
superiority  which  the  one  patch  of  wheat  has  over  the  other. 

But  how  do  we  arrive  at  the  universal  in  question,  namely, 
every  change  must  have  a  cause  ?  When  by  the  direct  method, 
in  compliance  with  rule  3,  we  infer  that  a  certain  antecedent  is  a 
cause  of  a  certain  consequent,  we  universalize  from  this,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  such  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  suc^ 
consequent.  Again,  when  we  compare  together  all  the  arguments 
which  establish  these  instances  of  special  universal  causation,  we 
find  that  they  all  agree  in  a  certain  respect,  and  this  agreement 
is  expressed  in  the  formula  of  cause  and  effect  as  given  above. 
The  universal  following  from  this  formula  is  the  one  in  question, 
namely.  Every  change  must  have  a  cause. 

The  reasoning  here  used  as  an  illustration  of  rule  4  cor- 
responds to  Mr.  Mill^s  indirect  Method  of  Difference.  We  have 
to  pass  through  several  steps  before  reaching  the  conclusion,  and 
have  also  to  call  in  the  aid  of  deduction.  In  the  direct  method, 
that  is,  when  we  are  able  to  conform  to  rule  3,  we  reach  the 
conclusion  at  one  step ;  and  were  it  not  that  we  thus  procure 
the  universal  proposition.  Every  change  must  have  a  cause,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  conclusive  results  by  means  of 
the  indirect  method. 

Having  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry  referred  to  the  sequel 
for  the  explanation  of  two  questions,  it  behoves  us  now  to  consider 
them.  These  are  the  absolute  inconceivableness  of  the  contradic- 
tory of  a  necessary  truth  or  conjunction,  and  the  infinity  of  space. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  that  acute  meta- 
physician, the  late  Professor  Ferrier,  has,  in  his  Institutes  of 
Metaphysic,  the  following  proposition  : — 

"  We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known ;  in  other 
words,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there  can  be  a 
knowledge."" 

«■  Imtitutes,    Theory  of  Ignorance,  PropoRition  iii. 
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In  his  explanation  of  this  proposition^  he  remarks  that 
"  Ignorance,  propeiiy  so  called,  that  is,  the  ignorance  which  is  a 
defect,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  nescience  of  the  opposites  of  the 
necessary  truths  of  reason;  in  other  words,  with  a  nescience  of  that 
which  it  would  contradict  the  nature  of  all  intelligence  to  know.  Such 
nescience  is  no  defect  or  imperfection — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
strength  or  perfection  of  reason;  and  therefore,  such  nescience  is  not 
regarded  as  ignorance  .  .  .  •  .  When  boys'  at  school  are  taught 
Euclid,  they  learn  that  the  enclosure  of  space  by  two  straight  lines  is 
what  cannot  be  known  «...  but  they  do  not  learn  that  they  are 
equally  incapable  of  being  ignorant  of  such  matters  .  •  •  When  we 
consider  it  well,  we  discover  that  the  supposition  that  we  can  be  ignorant 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  and  necessarily  unknowable  to  all  intelligence 
is  as  extreme  a  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as  it  is  possible  to 
eonoeive.  We  perceive  that  a  nescience  of  the  contradictory  is  not 
ignorance,  but  the  very  essence  of  intelligence ;  and  that  there  can  be  an 
ignorance  only  of  that  which  can  be  known,  or  otherwise  expressed,  of 
that  which  is  not  contradictory.'' 

We  have  here  a  striking  example  of  the  advantage  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  In  order  to  be  well  informed 
of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  nescience^  ignorance, 
and  doubt.  When  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  it  must  be  very 
evident  that  when  a  conjunction  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary, 
it  is  tantamount  to  proving  the  falsehood  of  its  negation.  For 
instance,  if  it  is  proved  that  a  triangle  is  necessarily  three-sided, 
this  amounts  to  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  negation  of  this 
statement,  because  the  truth  of  a  necessary  conjunction,  by  the 
law,  lew  ewcltisi  medii,  involves  the  untruth  of  its  contrary.  If 
it  is  proved  that  a  given  conjunction  is  necessary,  it  is  also  proved 
by  implication  that  its  being  other  than  necessary  is  inconceiv- 
able, or  what  cannot  be  known.  But  this  unknowableness  is  not 
the  consequence  of  ignorance,  but  of  nescience,  positive  convic- 
tion the  result  of  proof  that  a  thing  cannot  be  known.  This, 
then,  is  the  character  of  the  absolutely  inconceivable  as  opposed 
to  the  simply  non-conceived,  but  nevertheless  possibly  conceiv- 
able. Colour,  in  its  multitudinous  varieties,  is  to  the  blind  man 
the  non-conceived  or  inconceivable  to  him,  but  not  the  necessa- 
rily and  universally  inconceivable,  because  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  men  in  general  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  world  of 
vision.  In  short,  the  necessarily  inconceivable  is  that  which  is 
proved  by  the  following  inductive  argument  to  be  such : — this  is 
inconceivable ;  eliminate  from  this  its  inconceivableness,  and  it 
ceases  to  exist ;  therefore  this  is  necessarily  inconceivable. 

The  next  question  which  we  have  to  examine  is  the  infinity 
of  space.     This  is  inferred  in  the  following  manner : — By  in- 
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ductive  reasoning  it  is  discoyered  that  matter  presupposes  space^ 
but  that  space  does  not  presuppose  matter.  This  relation 
between  the  two  is  obtained  by  ascertfuning  that  there  is  a 
necessary  conjunction  between  matter  and  space^  but  not, 
conversely,  between  space  and  matter.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  relation  between  matter  and  space  is,  the  former 
presupposes  the  latter.     Matter,  therefore,  presupposes  space. 

Again,  examine  any  portion  of  space,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  analagous  to  a  limit  or  bound  inherent  to  its 
nature.  Indeed  it  is  demonstrable  by  inductive  reasoning  that 
the  negative  attribute,  illimitableness,  is  a  necessary  character- 
istic of  any  portion  of  space  which  one  submits  to  examination. 

Again,  when  any  portion  of  matter  is  submitted  to  a  like 
examination,  it  is  found  by  inductive  argument  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily bounded  or  figured ;  between  matter  and  limitation,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  necessary  conjunction,  and  this  relation  is  mutual, 
for  no  limit,  bound,  or  figure — no  matter;  and  no  matter — no 
limit,  bound,  or  figure. 

Now  it  has  been  shewn  that  any  given  portion  of  space  is 
without  limit,  in-finite.  It  has  also  been  shewn  that  a  limit  is  a 
necessary  .characteristic  of  matter,  and  that  matter  presupposes 
space ;  therefore  a  limit  or  bound  must  also  do  so.  To  attribute 
•a,  limit  to  space,  therefore,  involves  Jboth  a  contradiction  and  a 
petitio  principii,  a  contradiction  because  space  is  proved  to  be 
necessarily  illimitable,  a  petitio  principii  because  a  limit  pre- 
supposes matter,  which  presupposes  space. 

Finally,  every  necessary  conjunction  implies  a  universal  one, 
therefore  if  any  given  portion  of  space  is  necessarily  illimitable, 
we-are  constrained  by  the  law  of  universalization  to  conclude 
that  all  space  is  infinite. 

This  truth,  however,  is  reached  inferentially  and  negatively. 
It  has  been  indicated  above  that  we  can  neither  presentatively  in 
perception,  nor  representatively  in  imagination,  be  cognizant  of  all 
space,  of  space  as  spreading  out  without  bound  from  any  point ; 
for  since  we  can  only  be  either  intuitively  or  pictorially  conscious 
of  a  portion  of  space  at  one  time,  to  be  thus  cognizant  of  all 
space  would  require  infinite  time.  We  cannot  therefore  have 
either  presentative  or  representative  knowledge  of  all  space. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  that  space  which  must  ever  be  beyond  our  ken.  The 
portions  of  extension  of  which  we  possess  presentative  knowledge, 
fully  represent  to  us  all  other  portions  of  the  same ;  this  is  true 
also  of  the  universal  in  number.  The  universal  proposition  being 
infinite  in  extension,  it  is  impossible  to  have  either  presentative 
or  representative  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  its  contents.     The 
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instances  of  necessary  conjunction^  however^  from  which  we 
infer  the  universal  and^  indeed,  every  instance  of  such  conjunc- 
tion contained  in  the  universal,  and  summoned  out  of  it  to  receive 
representational  embodiment  in  imagination,  exactly  typify  every 
other  instance  lurking  beyond  our  ken  within  its  boundless  reach. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  maintains  that  we  can  neither  con* 
ceive  space  as  infinite,  nor  yet  as  finite,  and  that,  consequently, 
we  are  bound  to  think  of  its  extension  as  indefinite.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  finite,  because,  as  has 
been  shewn,  any  given  portion  of  space  is  necessarily  in-finite, 
consequently  all  space  is  infinite.  In  the  second  place,  we  can 
conceive  space  as  infinite,  that  is,  as  has  just  been  indicated, 
we  are  constrained  to  conceive  any  given  portion  of  it  as  in-finite, 
and  are  forced  to  infer  from  this  that  all  space  is  illimitable. 

We  again  repeat,  however,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  infinite.  We  are  not  able  either 
presentatively  in  perception,  or  representatively  in  conception 
or  in  imagination,  to  know  space  in  its  illimitable  totality,  be- 
cause this  would  demand  never-ending  time.  We  are  forced, 
however,  to  conclude,  which  is  reasoning  as  opposed  to  perceiv- 
ing, conceiving,  or  imagining,  that  space  is  infinite.  Although 
then  we  can  neither  perceive,  conceive,  nor  imagine  the  infinite 
proper,  we  are,  neverthelesfti,  constrained  to  infer  its  existence. 

Y.  As  the  majority  of  men  have  only  two  ideas  of  philosophy, 
and  judge  that  a  man  must  belong  either  to  the  school  of  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Mill,  or  to  that  of  Descartes,  Kant,  and  Hamilton, 
we  shall  here  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  views  adopted  in  this 
essay  are  not  essentially  those  held  by  the  it  priori  school,  be- 
cause they  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  held  by  the  oppo- 
site school.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  views  herein  entertained, 
that  the  Canon  of  Induction  could  never  lead  to  a  single  dis- 
covery, as  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this — whatever  is,  is; 
and  that  one  would  be  guilty  of  some  absurdity  as  soon  as  one 
attempted  to  demonstrate  anything  in  accordance  with  it ;  which 
objection  of  course  implies  that  it  is  not  the  Canon  of  Induction, 
for,  undoubtedly,  if  it  is,  it  can  lead  to  no  absurdity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  keep  one  from  falling  into  it.  Moreover,  no 
Canon  of  Induction  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  much  in  the 
way  of  making  discoveries,  for  its  sole  office  is  to  enable  one  to 
know  when  the  conclusions  derived  from  data  procured  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment  are  properly  or  logically  drawn.  But 
the  best  reply  to  this  criticism  is  to  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  the  Kantian  doctrine,  and  to  lay  bare  the  character  of  the 
latter  as  tested  by  the  Canon  of  Induction. 

According  to  the  Kantian  system,  all  first  principles  which 
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ate  held  to  be  neoenary  in  the  fini  degree,  oome  under  the 
head  either  of  logical  or  mathematical  neoeantj. 

Logical  neoearity  is  said  to  Mlow  Crom  the  laws  of  Identity, 
Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle.  The  definition  ol  a  triangle, 
for  example,  is  a  necessary  truth,  becanae  it  comes  both  under 
the  law  of  Identity,  and  the  law  of  Contradiction.  In  other 
words,  the  definition  of  a  triangle  is  an  analytical  proposition, 
and  a  necessary  tmth  of  the  first  degree,  beomae  the  predicate 
does  no  more  than  unfold  the  contents  of  the  subject-notion. 
That  is,  when  the  notion  of  a  triangle  is  realised,  one  must  with 
absolute  certainty  be  aware  that  the  proposition  which  explicates 
its  contents  is  a  necessary  truth  in  aoocKdance  with  the  laws 
mentioned. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  examine  the  pretensions  set  up  in 
behalf  of  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction.  The  former 
of  these  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  A  is  A.  This  is  held  to 
be  a  necessary  and  uniymal  proposition.  But  such  propositions, 
we  have  endeayoured  to  shew,  are  nerer  original  in  their  character, 
never  presentatively  obtained.  If  therefore  the  proposition — 
Every  A  is  A,  must  be  a  conclusion  from  prior  knowledge,  it  be- 
comes desirable  that  this  should  be  shewn  to  be  the  case.  This 
proposition  then  is  derived,  in  accordance  with  the  Canon  of  In- 
duction, fi-om  the  following  premisses : — This  A  is  A,  and  without 
being  A  cannot  be  A ;  therefore  this  A  is  necessarily  A :  there- 
fore every  A  is  A.  The  apparent  silliness  of  this  reasoning  will 
disappear,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  Perception  we  know 
both  that  A  is  A,  and  that,  without  being  A,  it  cannot  be  A,  and 
that  it  is  by  reasoning  we  then  conclude  that  A  is  necessarily  A. 
Inception  cannot  cognize  necessary  conjunction ;  this  can  only 
be  inferred  from  a  positive  and  a  n^ative  premiss  as  given  above. 

The  law  of  Identity  being,  as  a  necessary  and  universal  truth, 
infinite  in  extension,  cannot  by  a  finite  mind  be  intuitively  ap- 
prehended, and  must  therefore  be  inferred  from  a  necessary 
tmth  or  conjunction,  which  conjunction  can  be  proved  only  by 
inductive  reasoning. 

In  farther  demonstration  of  the  law  that  no  universal  truths 
are  self-evident  or  original,  we  must  shew  that  reasoning,  when 
isolated  from  other  mental  operations  which  are  not  essential  to 
it,  is  in  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  or  the  Category  of  DiflFerence. 
Like  Perception,  Beason,  the  inferring  operation,  has  no  power 
of  generalization,  of  c<^izing  resemblances,  of  combining  indi- 
vidual inferences  into  a  class,  and  of  expressing  them  in  a  single 
'  '  ^.     To  do  this  is  the  function  of  Conception  (con- 
ch  performs  the  same  uniting  policy  for  Beason  that 
erception.     All  reasoning  therefore,  considered  in  a 
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state  of  isolation  from  mental  operations  which  are  possibly  sepa- 
rable from  it^  reasoning  apart  from  Conception^  must  have  singular 
premisses^  and  a  singular  conclusion.  This  is  why  the  Canon  of 
Induction  is  stated  in  the  singular  form.  It  is  not  indeed  safe^ 
when  seeking  to  discover  necessary  conjunctions  among  facts^  to 
search  among  those  of  the  same  class  for  one  positive  and  one 
negative  premiss  only,  but  we  should  take  note  of  all  that  present 
themselves;  for  the  wider  our  observation,  or  the  more  repeated  our 
experimentation,  the  more  certain  shall  we  be  that  our  premisses 
are  not  incorrect.  That  however  which  is  a  prudent  course  to 
pursue  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  in  order  to  insure  freedom 
from  mistake,  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
inductive  process.  All  that  is  indispensable  in  order  to  infer  neces- 
sary conjunction  and  universal  conjunction  therefrom,  is  an  indivi- 
dual instance  of  that  relation  among  facts  which  is  expressed  by  the 
Canon.  What  do  we  gather  from  this  ?  That  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
nullo  is  not  the  foundation  of  all  argument;  that  the  laws  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction,  inasmuch  as  they  are  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary and  universal,  are  not  the  root  of  first  principles  even  of  the 
analytical  order ;  that  since  ratiocination  is  a  descent  from  gene- 
rals to  particulars,  ratiocination  is  not  the  first  and  sole  step  in 
reasoning ;  that  since  the  syllogism  is  said  to  be  the  expression  of 
deductive  reasoning,  and  also  of  inductive  reasoning  as  under- 
stood by  some,  the  syllogism  is  not  the  expression  of  the  primary 
operation  of  Reason,  which  precedes  Deduction,  and  is  not 
expressed  syllogistic^ly.  And  what,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
comes of  Induction,  if  that  be  an  inference  from  particulars  to 
particulars,  or  even  from  one  particular  to  another?  At  the 
root  of  all  reasoning,  we  have  nothing  but  isolated  singulars 
standing,  like  so  many  piers  of  a  bridge,  aloof  from  each  other, 
waiting  for  the  superstructure  that  is  to  unite  them ;  singulars 
which  warrant  no  inference  whatever  from  this  instance  to  that. 
All  reasoning  from  one  particular,  or  set  of  particulars,  to 
another  presupposes  Conception,  which  conceives  the  second  as 
precisely  similar  to  the  first,  but  can  only  do  this  in  so  far  as  it 
has  a  warrant  for  doing  so,  which  warrant  can  be  nothing  less 
than  a  universal  proposition  drawn  from  necessary  conjunction 
as  proved  by  inductive  argument.  In  the  absence  of  this  uni- 
versal, the  inference  can  only  be  probable. 

The  law  of  Identity,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  law  of  Con- 
tradiction and  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  seems  clearly  therefore 
to  be  derived  from  the  particular.  The  first  law  is  a  universal 
statement  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  gathered  by  inductive 
reasoning  both  from  the  observation  that  any  given  thing  is 
what  it  is,  and  that  it  is  not  what  it  is  not.     The  second  is  a 
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universal  statement  resulting  in  the  same  manner  both  from  the 
observation  that  any  given  thing  is  not  what  it  is  not^  but  is 
what  it  is.  The  two  principles  are  derived  from  the  same  pre- 
misses, and  are  equipollent,  the  law  of  equipollency  considered  as 
a  necessary  aLd  universal  truth  being  similarly  derived.  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  therefore  to  declare  that  every  A  is 
A,  as  to  declare  that  whatsoever  is  not  A  is  not  A,  or  nothing 
can  be  A  and  not  A. 

The  laws  which  have  now  been  investigated  are  said  to  be 
the  criterion  of  formal  or  logical  necessity  only.  The  Kan- 
tians  also  bring  under  the  head  of  truths  necessary  in  the  first 
degree,  the  synthetical  judgments  of  mathematics.  These  are 
said  to  be  in  necessary  matter,  whereas  logical  necessity  has  to 
do  only  with  form.  The  latter  is  binding  only  on  thinking,  the 
former  upon  the  object  of  thought.  In  an  analytical  judgment 
the  predicate  is  said  simply  to  unfold  the  contents  of  the  subject, 
and  does  not  therefore,  in  the  least,  extend  our  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  synthetical  judgment,  the  predicate  is  said 
to  assert  of  the  subject  something  not  already  contained  in  it. 
All  analytical  judgments  are  necessary,  but  all  synthetical  judg- 
ments are  not, only  those  which  ared j9nori,or  in  necessarymatter. 
Necessary  conjunction  in  these  two  cases  therefore  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  same  cause.  We  have  seen  what  the  former  results 
from  j  we  have  next  to  investigate  the  claims  advanced  in  behalf 
of  the  latter. 

The  necessity  of  synthetical  judgment  a  priori  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  matter  as  well  as  the  form  is  supplied 
from  within.  Space,  for  instance,  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  the 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  the  form  of  sensible  cognition*;  and  is 
therefore,  we  opine,  reckoned  to  be  so  perfectly  familiar  to  one 
that  all  predications  concerning  it  are  known  as  necessary  and 
universal.  But  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  space 
were  subjective,  that  fact  alone  is  not  sufScient  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  necessary  conjunctions  in  geometry,  any  more  than 
the  same  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  necessity  of  conjunctions 
in  analytical  judgments.  Let  us  select  for  discussion,  from 
among  instances  given  of  the  latter,  the  proposition — ^All  islands 
are  surrounded  by  water.  Now  regarding  this  as  a  formal  or 
analytical  judgment  exclusively,  we  even  then  cannot  know  it  to 
be  a  necessary  and  universal  opnjunction  without  the  aid  of  in- 
ductive reasoning.  We  find  that  every  time  we  examine  the 
notion — island,  it  contains  the  attributes — land  surrounded  by 
water.  But  although  we  may  do  this  a  million  times,  we  shall 
not  be  warranted  to  draw  the  above  conclusion  from  it.  Before 
we  can  do  this  in  a  perfectly  logical  manner,  we  must  also  ascer- 
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tain  that  without  containing  the  attributes — land  surrounded  by 
water,  the  notion — island,  does  not  exists  and  then  from  these  two 
premisses  conclude  that — all  islands  are  surrounded  by  water. 
Now^  if  even  an  analytical  judgment  cannot  vindicate  its  ne- 
cessity without  thus  coming  under  the  Canon  of  Induction,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  a  synthetical  judgment  a  priori  can  do  this. 
Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space.  What  if  the  matter  of 
this  proposition  be  entirely  subjective;  even  in  that  case^  all  we 
can  know  by  simple  observation  is,  that  as  far  as  we  have  made 
the  attempt,  in  thought,  to  follow  two  straight  lines  to  infinity, 
they  have  never  shewn  the  least  tendency  to  enclose  space.  But 
surely  we  cannot  from  such  an  inductio  per  enumerationem  sim^ 
plicem  educe  the  proposition  in  question.  Nay,  we  must  also 
observe  that  when,  in  thought,  we  make  two  straight  lines  en- 
close space,  they  cease  to  be  straight  lines,  and  then  from  the 
comparison  of  these  two  courses  of  observation  infer — ^this  com- 
monly in  the  instance  before  us  being  done  implicitly,  or  with- 
out our  being  reflectively  conscious  of  the  process — that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space.  We  cannot  therefore  receive 
as  true  what  Professor  Hansel  remarks  on  this  point,  namely, 
that  *^  The  possibility  of  forming  synthetical  judgments  a  priori 
in  geometry  admits  of  only  one  adequate  explanation,  namely,  that 
the  presentative  intuitions,  as  well  as  the  representative  notion,  is 
derived  from  within  and  not  from  wi];hout ;  in  other  words,  that 
both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  judgment  are  determined  sub- 
jectively."* We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  Kantian  stronghold, 
the  subjectivity  of  necessary  truth,  must  submit  to  come  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Canon  of  Induction,  and  for  this  reason, 
namely,  the  Canon  embraces  the  whole  realm  of  necessary  con- 
junction, whether  within  the  mind  or  without.  It  is  precisely  by 
the  same  reasoning  we  prove  that  water  is  necessarily  composed 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  that  we  prove  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  make  a  figure,  or  that  a  circle  must  have  a  centre. 

We  may  here  mention  incidentally  that  if  space  is  infinite, 
fts  we  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  above,  and  if  the  human 
mind  is  not,  the  hypothesis  that  space  is  subjective  involves  the 
contradiction  that  the  finite  contains  the  infinite.  If  space  can 
be  proved  to  be  infinite,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  exist  in 
space,  not  space  in  us ;  and  this  is  the  common  conviction  of 
mankind.     But  to  resume  the  subject. 

"  Why,"  asks  Professor  Mansel,  "  can  I  give,  in  imagination,  to  a 
quadruped  body  what  experience  assures  me  is  possessed  by  bipeds  only  P 
And  why  can  I  not,  in  like  manner,  invest  straight  lines  with  an  attribute 
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which  experience  has  uniformly  presented  in  curves  P  Can  it  be  said  that 
the  ideds  in  the  latter  case  are  contradictoi^,  and  that  their  union  is  there- 
fore forbidden  by  the  laws  of  formal  thinking  ?  By  no  means.  Straight 
and  curved,  viewed  merely  as  objects  of  sense,  are  opposed  only  as  black 
and  tohiie,  or  as  biped  and  quadruped;  they  cannot,  that  is,  be  thought  as 
existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  subject."^ 

Just  so,  and  it  rather  Borprises  us  how  Professor  Mansel  can 
fail  to  see  that  this  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  conceive  two 
straight  lines  as  enclosing  space.  The  subject  in  this  instance, 
be  it  known,  is  not  line,  but  straight-line.  Now,  to  suppose  two 
straight-lines  as  enclosing  space  is  to  suppose  that  they  become 
bent-lines  while  they  continue  straight-lines,  and  if  this  is  not 
contradiction,  nothing  is  such ;  and  if  this  is  not  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  formal  thinking,  what  can  be  opposed  to  them?  The 
reason  therefore  why  we  cannot  invest  straight  lines  with  an 
attribute  which  experience  has  uniformly  presented  in  curves  is, 
that  by  so  investing  them  we  should  be  attempting  the  impossible, 
namely,  conceiving  lines  as  being,  at  the  same  time,  both  straight 
and  curved.  But  why  can  we  give,  in  imagination,  to  a  quad- 
ruped body  what  experience  assures  us  is  possessed  by  bipeds 
only  ?  Because  we  can  do  so  without  being  involved  in  contra- 
diction. Such  an  anomaly  as  a  centaur  does  not,  at  once,  strike 
us  as  contradictory,  because  it  is  quite  possible,  so  far  as  mere 
outline  goes,  to  picture  such  a  monster.  The  enlightened 
physiologist,  however,  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  living 
existence  of  a  centaur  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  established 
laws  of  animal  vitality. 

Professor  Ferrier,  who  seems  to  us  to  have  gained  a  keener 
insight  into  the  nature  of  necessary  truth  than  any  other  phi- 
losopher with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  gives  the  following  as 
the  canon  of  all  philosophy  : — '^  Affirm  nothing  except  what 
is  enforced  by  reason  as  a  necessary  truth — that  is,  as  a  truth, 
the  supposed  reversal  of  which  would  involve  a  contradiction ; 
and  deny  nothing  unless  its  affirmation  involves  a  contradiction, 
that  is,  contradicts  some  truth  or  law  of  reason.'^^  Had  Ferrier 
accounted  for  the  origin  of  necessary  and  universal  truth  by  • 
deriving  it  inductively  from  the  particular,  we  could  add  nothing 
to  his  views  on  this  subject.  He  holds  that  there  is  but  one  kind 
of  necessary  truth,  namely,  that  the  supposed  reversal  of  which 
involves  contradiction.  Professor  Mansel  however  gives,  in  all, 
three  classes  of  necessary  judgments,  which  reminds  us  that 
reasoning  was  once  divided  into  several  kinds,  according  to  the 
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matter  on  which  it  was  exercised.  Professor  Maosel's  classifica- 
tion of  necessary  judgments  is  as  follows : — 

^^  1 .  Judgments  necessary  in  the  first  degree,  or  logical  and 
mathematical  necessity.  These  are  dependent  on  the  laws  of 
our  mental  operations,  and  their  contradictions  are  neither  con* 
ceivable  nor  supposable. 

^'2.  Judgments  necessary  in  tlie  second  degree,  or  psycho- 
logical necessity.  These  are  dependent  on  the  restrictions  of  our 
mental  constitution;  and  their  contradictories  are  supposable, 
but  not  conceivable.  To  this  class  belong  the  principles  of 
causality  and  of  substance. 

"  3.  Judgments  necessary  in  the  third  degree,  or  physical 
necessity.  These  are  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  and  their  contradictories  are  both  supposable  and  con- 
ceivable, but  never  actually  true.'** 

Professor  Hansel  will  recognize  as  his  own  the  following 
words,  in  the  truth  of  which  we  cordially  acquiesce : — "  What- 
ever we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  necessary,  must  be  so  in 
consequence  of  laws,  not  of  the  object,  but  of  the  subject.^' 
Now  judgments  which  are  necessary  in  the  first  degree  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  some  length,  and  it  is  to  formal  judg- 
ments of  this  class  that  we  think,  with  Ferrier,  the  expression 
necessary  truth  or  conjunction  should  be  limited,  not  so  however 
as  to  exclude  mathematical,  psychological,  and  physical  necessity, 
but  to  embrace  them  under  the  head  of  logical  necessity.  Let 
us  then,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  examine  the  judgments 
said  to  be  necessary  in  the  second  degree. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  conjunction  among  facts  can  be  held 
to  be  necessary,  unless,  by  a  law  of  thought,  we  are  compelled 
to  conclude  that  such  is  the  case.  Between  us  and  all  being, 
stands  knowing  \  and  if  therefore,  either  in  mind  or  in  nature, 
there  exists,  among  facts,  such  a  thing  as  necessary  connection, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  perfectly  assured  of  this,  unless  by  a 
fatal  operation  of  our  intelligence,  we  are  left  no  other  alterna- 
tive. This,  then,  in  the  last  resort,  being  the  only  kind  of  neces- 
sary conjunction  which  exists  as  ad  nos,  it  comes  to  be  seen  that 
we  have  no  ground  for  maintaining  that  there  is  a  second  and  a 
third  degree  of  necessity.  A  conjunction  is  either  necessary 
or  not  necessary,  namely,  contingent;  and  the  only  really 
necessary  conjunction  is  that,  the  reversal  of  which  is  neither 
conceivable  nor  supposable,  because  in  contradiction  with  the 
results  of  inductive  reasoning.  When  the  contradictory  of  a 
judgment  can  be  supposed  but  cannot  be  conceived,  the  ability 
to  suppose  so  much  indicates  that  a  barrier  of  contradiction  does 
«  Froleg<mena  Logica,   "Second  Edition,  p.  176. 
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not  check  one's  progress  in  this  direction ;  and  the  inability  to 
conceive  the  same  is  that  arising  simply  from  want  of  material 
wherewith  to  frame  a  notion,  there  being  no  presentation  of  it, 
in  any  sense  to  the  mind.  Such  inability  is  pure  ignorance,  and 
surely  ignorance  cannot  guarantee  the  necessity  of  any  conjunc- 
tion, but  leaves  it  an  open  question.  It  is  owing  to  this  ignorance 
indeed  that  the  contradictory  is  supposable,  for  were  the  ignorance 
converted  into  nescience,  could  we  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of 
the  contradictory  by  demonstrating  the  truth  of  that  which  it 
contradicted,  neither  could  the  contradictory  be  supposed. 

Again,  as  to  judgments  said  to  be  necessary  in  the  third  degree, 
the  same  objection  obtains.  To  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions  as  absolutely  binding  upon  the  moving  bodies 
themselves  independently  of  the  existence  of  astronomical  science, 
amounts  to  this — either  we  only  suppose  this  state  of  things  as 
subsisting  among  the  planetary  bodies,  or  if  these  bodies  are 
really  subject  to  laws  of  planetary  motions,  they  can  only  be  in- 
dubitably known  to  us  to  be  thus  obedient  to  them,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  inferring  such  laws.  The  only 
necessary  conjunction,  therefore,  obtaining  among  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  physical  world,  of  which  we  can  feel  certain,  is  that 
which  in  accordance  with  the  Canon  of  Induction  we  conclude 
and  must  conclude  to  be  in  existence. 

The  Kantians  hold  that  analytical  judgments  are  merely 
formal,  that  their  necessity  does  not  extend  to  the  matter  of 
thought.  But  when  it  is  proved  by  inductive  argument  that  all 
islands  are  surrounded  by  water,  what  shadow  of  a  justification 
is  there  for  limiting  the  truth  of  this  proposition  to  the  mere  form, 
or  the  notion — island?  Every  one  sees  that  the  object  named 
island  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  that  if  it  were  not,  it  would 
not  be  the  object  named  island ;  and  that  therefore,  in  order  to 
be  what  it  is,  it  must  be  surrounded  by  water :  wherefore,  all 
islands  are  surrounded  by  water.  In  like  manner,  wherein  does 
the  analysis  of  the  chemist  differ  from  this,  who  finds,  for  in- 
stance, that  marble  is  composed  of  lime  and  fixed  air  ?  The 
physical  conjunctions  here  instanced  are,  as  regards  the  laws  of 
necessity  and  universality,  exactly  in  the  same  category  as  a 
mere  formal  conjunction  for  which  superior  exactness  is  errone- 
ously challenged.  It  is  a  great  mistake  therefore  to  make  such 
a  wide  distinction  between  them. 

Another  feature  in  which  our  divergence  from  the  Kantian 
doctrine  comes  into  prominence  is  the  following: — Sir  W. 
Hamilton  contends  that  the  only  logical  induction  is  that  which 
infers  the  whole  from  the  enumerated  units  which  compose  it, 
and  that  it  is  expressed  by  the  syllogism.     For  example : — 
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X  T  Z  are  some  B ; 

X  Y  Z  are  all  A :  therefore 

All  A  is  some  B. 

Reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals^  he  pronounces  to  be 
extra-logical^  which  must  mean  incomplete  or  invalid  reasoning* 
Now  our  aim  in  this  essay  has  been  to  shew  that  such  reason- 
ings when  explicitly  developed^  is  strictly  valid  or  logically  con- 
clusive. So  strong  indeed  is  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
competency  of  the  Baconian  or  material  induction  for  logical 
conclusiveness^  that  to  regard  it  as  extra-logical^  and  that  not 
from  our  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  laws^  but  from  viewing 
them  on  ^  priori  grounds,  as  inherently  extra-logical,  indicated 
no  small  amount  of  blind  devotion  to  a  pet  theory  on  the  part  of 
the  objector,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by 
the  scientific  world. 

VI.  As  examples  of  the  application  of  the  views  herein  pro- 
pounded, and  with  the  intent,  at  the  same  time,  of  suggesting 
comparison  between  them  and  those  entertained  on  the  same 
subject  by  Baron  Liebig,  we  select,  from  an  article'  lately  written 
by  him,  two  instances  of  chemical  investigation. 

The  first  we  describe  in  our  own  words.  When  Daguerre 
had  placed,  in  an  old  cupboard,  a  number  of  plates  on  which  he 
had  experimented  in  the  camera  obscura  without  success,  and 
found  to  his  great  astonishment,  some  weeks  afterwards,  on  re- 
moving one  of  the  plates,  that  there  was  a  most  distinct  impres- 
sion upon  it,  he  necessarily  concluded  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  cupboard  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  picture. 
This  was  a  deduction  from  the  universal  principle  that — Every 
change  must  have  a  cause.  He  had  now  to  ascertain,  by  ob- 
servation-and  inductive  reasoning,  what  there  was  in  the  cup- 
board to  produce  this  striking  efiect.  The  cupbdard  was  a 
receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  things, — tools,  apparatuses,  chemical 
reagents,  and  among  them  a  basin  containing  metallic  mercury. 
Now,  there  are  only  two  formulas  of  induction,  according  to 
which  his  search  for  the  cause  could  be  regulated  in  this  in- 
stance, namely,  the  one  by  which  he  proved  that  certain  things 
were  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  picture,  and  the 
one  by  which  he  proved  that  a  certain  substance  was  necessary. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  tools,  apparatuses,  and  other  thiags 
were  present  when  the  picture  was  produced ;  but  when  these 
were  removed,  the  picture  was  still  produced :  these,  therefore 
were  not  necessary  to  its  production.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
metallic  mercury  was  present  when  the  picture  was  produced ; 
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when,  however,  the  mercury  was  not  present,  the  picture  was  not 
formed :  therefore  metallic  mercury  was  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  picture.  There  was,  however,  another  difficulty  to 
explain,  namely.  How  could  metallic  mercury  act  upon  a  plate 
which  had  no  contact  with  it?  This  difficulty  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  universal  principle  that^  whenever  one  thing  acts 
upon  another,  there  must  be  contact  between  them ;  that  there- 
fore there  must  be  contact  between  the  mercury  and  the  plate. 
This  again  is  deduction.  The  explanation  required  is  this : — 
mercury  is  a  volatile  substance ;  the  cupboard  would  therefore 
be  filled  with  mercurial  vapour,  which  would  come  into  contact 
with  the  plate.  Here,  again,  we  have  deductive  reasoning. 
"Wherever,  indeed,  induction  has  previously  established  a  neces- 
sary conjunction  between  two  objects,  there  is  afterwards  full 
scope  for  deductive  inference  therefrom.  But  where  deduction 
cannot  start  from  indubitable  principles,  but  proceeds  from  data 
which  are  more  or  less  open  to  question,  or  are  perhaps  only 
shrewd  hypotheses,  the  inquirer  can  only  get  at  demonstration 
by  means  of  inductive  argument. 

Baron  Liebig  points  out  the  distinction  between  stumbling 
by  mere  chance  upon  a  discovery,  as  in  Daguerre's  case,  and 
the  intelligent  discovery  of  a  fact  by  the  aid  of  anticipation,  as 
in  Talbot's  case.  This  anticipation  is  effective  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  our  deductive  reasoning  can  be  rendered  conclusive ;  and 
ineffective  exactly  in  proportion  as  deductive  reasoning,  owing 
to  our  defective  knowledge,  cannot  yet  be  made  conclusive.  In- 
ductive reasoning  must  predominate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  an 
experimental  science,  and  there  must  in  these  stages  be  much, 
guess-work,  and  much  trusting  to  chance.  But  when  a  science 
has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  considerable  advancement,  deduc- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  available  for  making  further  dis- 
coveries in  it,  by  suggesting  the  line  of  investigation  which  has 
to  be  taken. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  more  recondite  example  which. 
Baron  Liebig  gives,  and  quote  his  own  words : — 

"  Suppose  it  were  the  rusting  of  iron  in  the  air  which  had  to  be  ex- 
plained. Preliminary  inquiries  into  the  composition  of  rust  have  deter- 
' mined  that  it  contains  iron,  oxygen,  and  water;  and  besides  that,  the 
composition  of  air  is  thoroughly  known.  So  the  elements  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  rusting  of  iron  appear  to  be  completely  at  hand ;  the  ex- 
periment, however,  shews  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  in  the 
presence  of  watery  vapour,  iron  does  not  rust.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  besides  oxygen  and  vapour,  another  component  part  of  air  must  be 
present  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into  rust." 

We  shall  proceed  to  state,  in  accordance  with  the  formulas 
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of  indaction,  what  has  here  been  advanced;  but  before  this  is 
done^  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  notice  that  Liebig  mentions  '^  a 
particular  case  in  which  iron,  in  a  damp  atmosphere^  may  get 
rusty  even  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  is^  when  the  air 
contains  ammonia^  but  then  the  rusting  ceases  as  soon  as  all  the 
ammonia  has  been  absorbed/' 

First,  then,  as  to  the  composition  of  common  rust^  the  che- 
mist discovers  that  it  contains  iron,  oxygen,  and  water,  that 
without  these  it  does  not  exist,  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessarily 
composed  of  these.  Secondly,  as  to  the  causes  of  rust,  it  is 
found  that  atmospheric  air  and  watery  vapour  in  contact  with 
iron  are  followed  by  rust,  that  without  these  in  contact  with 
iron  no  rust  follows,  and  that  therefore  these  in  contact  with 
iron  must  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  rust. 

In  these  two  instances  the  reasoning  is  inductive.  From 
particular  premisses,  necessary  conjunction  is  inferred,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  universal  conjunction. 

The  substances  concerned  in  the  production  of  rust  are, 
however,  compound  ones.  For  instance,  atmospheric  air  con- 
tains nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ; 
yet  rust  has  no  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  in  its  composition  ,*  it 
is  therefore  inferred  that  very  probably  they  are  not  essential  to 
its  production. 

Here  the  reasoning  is  deductive,  but  from  a  hypothetical 
datum,  namely,  that  what  is  not  discovered  in  the  composition 
of  a  body  is  not  demanded  to  generate  the  same ;  that  therefore 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  not  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  rust.  This  datum  being,  however,  hypothetical  merely,  the 
conclusion  which  is  drawn  has  to  be  verified  by  induction.  Here 
take  note,  that  deductive  reasoning  is  conclusive  only  when  the 
data  which  it  employs  have  been  vigorously  established  by  in- 
ductive argument.     But  now  for  the  next  step. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  air  and  watery  vapour  in  con- 
tact with  iron  are  necessarily  followed  by  rust.  ,  But  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  two  of  the  component  parts  of  air,  namely,  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid,  are  unessential  concomitants.  An  experiment 
is  therefore  tried  which  involves  the  elimination  of  these,  namely, 
oxygen  alone  with  watery  vapour  are  brought  into  connection 
with  iron,  but  the  result  is  that  no  rust  is  formed. 

Here  the  hypothesis — that  of  the  elements  composing  air, 
oxygen  alone  was  necessary  to  create  rust,  has  been  falsified  by 
induction ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  either  nitrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid,  or  both,  are  a  sine  qua  non  in  its  production.  The 
next  step  is  to  discover,  by  having  recourse  once  more  to  induc- 
tion^ which  of  these  three  alternatives  is  true. 
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It  can  be  proved  inductively  that  nitrogen  is  an  nnessential 
concomitant,  and  therefore  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
For  when  it  is  known  that  oxygen  is  indispensable,  but  is  not 
sufScient  alone  to  produce  the  effect,  and  also  that  nitrogen  is 
not  essential,  then  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  carbonic  acid 
is  essential.  This  is  induction  according  to  the  Method  of  Re- 
sidues. But  we  may  also  ascertain  by  direct  inductive  reasoning 
that  carbonic  acid  is  necessary,  ancT  then,  by  the  same  means, 
that  nitrogen  is  not. 

**  But,"  continues  Liebig,  "  rust  does  not  contain  any  carbonic  acid ; 
and  so  the  question  arises,  What  share  the  acid  has  in  that  process? 
Another  known  fact  is  now  sufficient  to  complete  the  explanation ;  viz., 
the  properties  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  In  a  damp  atmosphere 
this  carbonate  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  the 
higher  oxide,  which  does  not  combine  with  carbonic  acid.  During  the 
conversion  of  the  metal  into  rust  at  first,  the  lower  oxide  is  generated, 
binding  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  latter  is  freed  again  when  the  protoxide 
becomes  sesquioxide,  and  so  the  carbonic  acid  can  resume  its  original  action 
on  the  remaining  metal  for  the  second  and  hundredth  time,  until  gradually 
the  whole  piece  is  thoroughly  converted  into  rust." 

Here  the  reasoning  is  deductive.  The  chemist  is  able  to 
explain  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  from  rust,  by  knowing  that 
this  acid  is  concerned  in  generating  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  in  a  damp  atmosjphere  absorbs  oxygen,  and  liberates 
the  carbonic  acid,  thus  forming  rust. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  inquiry  will  be,  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  position  which  Mr.  Mill  holds  in  relation  to 
the  philosopher  whose  tenets  he  has  the  credit — with  men  of  his 
own  school — of  having  so  cleverly  and  eflfectually  demolished  in 
his  late  work.  There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  laid  himself  open  to  refutation  in  more  instances 
than  one.  His  Law  of  the  Conditioned,  based  upon  the  Anti- 
nomies of  Kant,  admitted  of  being  overthrown  with  no  very 
tremendous  effort  by  a  thinker  of  Mr.  MilFs  calibre ;  and  his 
theory  of  reasoning  failed  to  converge  to  a  focus  all  the  light 
which  was  already  gained  on  the  subject ;  it  was  behind,  rather 
than  in  advance,  of  what  was  already  discovered  in  this  field  of 
thought.  Hamilton  lived  more  in  the  world  of  books  than  in 
that  of  living  men.  Great  in  learning,  he  was  not  equally  great 
as  a  thinker,  and  an  analyst  of  the  mental  world.  But  he  had, 
nevertheless,  what  we  hold  to  be,  strong  points.  He  had  un- 
doubting  faith  in  the  spontaneous  and  universal  convictions  of 
the  human  race;  and  his  merit  as  a  philosopher  mainly  consists 
in  the  strong,  able,  and  lucid  manner  in  which  he  vindicated, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  thinker,  the  trustworthiness  of  these 
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convictions.  We  do  not  maintain  that  Common  Sense  (1/01)9), 
— that  is,  Reason  operating  we  know  not  bow^  the  completed 
result  only  being  revealed  to  us ;  this  being  held  by  many  to  be 
primary,  and  therefore  inexplicable,  and  self-evident — we  do  not 
maintain  that  Common  Sense,  thus  understood,  is  the  final 
appeal  in  philosophy ;  but  we  fully  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  point  from  which  we  start.  Till  a  better  is  discovered,  no 
more  philosophic  course  can  be  followed  than  to  begin  with  the 
speculative  presumption  that  our  spontaneous  and  universal 
convictions  are  to  be  trusted.  We  make  use  advisedly  of  the 
words,  speculative  presumption.  Practical  convictions  we  shall 
have  whether,  speculatively,  we  place  confidence  in  them  or  not. 
Let  what  may  then,  in  the  second  place,  be  thought  of  these 
convictions,  that  is,  after  a  reflective  examination  of  them,  they 
must,  in  the  first  place,  and  always  practically, — by  sensation- 
alist, idealist,  transcendalist,  and  realist  alike,  be  attended  with 
implicit  reliance  in  their  truthfulness.  Now  the  obvious  impres- 
sion derivable  from  this  fact  is,  that  these  deliverances  of  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  mendacious.  Is  it  indeed  credible  that  the 
God  of  Truth,  unless  the  humiliating  fact  were  proved,  would 
keep  us  all  our  days  in  bondage  to  a  lie  ? 

To  renounce  Common  Sense  entirely  as  a  guide  is  quite  as 
unphilosophic  a  procedure  as  the  opposite  course,  namely,  making 
it  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  philosophy.  Beid,  and  perhaps 
Hamilton,  estimated  its  claims  at  too  high  a  value ;  but  if  they 
did  this,  it  was  by  that  law  of  mind  which  causes  a  recoil  from 
the  extravagancies  of  sensationalists,  idealists,  and  sceptics. 
Now,  if  we  take  a  judicial  view  of  the  question  in  dispute,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  before  knowledge  of  any  subject  can 
reach  a  demonstrative,  scientific,  or  final  stage,  it  must  previously 
pass  through  at  least  two  stages, — a  spontaneous  or  birth  stage, 
and  a  transitional  or  growth  stage ;  and  that  many  truths  of  a 
simple  character,  such  as  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry, 
and  of  a  fundamental  and  obtrusive  character,  such  as  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  external  world,  come  full  grown  to  man 
in  their  spontaneous  stage;  full  grown,  we  mean,  as  practical 
convictions.  To  the  reflective  inquirer,  they  may  or  may  not, 
according  to  one's  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  appear  to  be  exactly 
such  as  Common  Sense  declares  them  to  be.  This  variety  of 
opinion  exists,  because  the  evidence  demanded  by  reason  in  its 
reflective  or  philosophic  research  is  not  complete.  When  this 
evidence  becomes  conclusive,  the  mental  peculiarities  of  philo- 
sophers will  be  controlled,  and  unanimity  will  prevail.  Now  to 
notice  some  of  these  peculiarities,  the  demonstrative  inquirer, 
whether  the  philosopher  with  ^  posteriori  bias,  like  Mr.  Mill ; 
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or  with  &  priori  bias,  like  Perrier,  too  frequently  seeks  to  limit 
knowledge  to  what  is  within  his  own  clear  but  yet  unexteusive 
view.  Thousand  to  one,  says  Lessing,  the  goal  of  your  philo^ 
sophy  will  be  the  spot  where  you  become  weary  of  thinking  any 
further.  He  who  insists  too  much  for  proof  in  all  things  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact,  that  before  knowledge  can  come  to  him  in 
an  acceptable  shape,  it  must  pass  through  certain  preliminary 
processes.  He  is  the  finisher  of  other  men's  work,  yet  he  would 
have  the  iron  ready  to  work  into  rails,  or  into  Armstrong  guns, 
before  he  admits  its  existence,  and  is  loth  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  those  preparatory  processes  by  which  it  is  divided  from 
the  ore.  Although  we  must,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  have 
recourse  to  this  stringent  method,  yet  it  is  possible,  by  too  bigoted 
an  adherence  to  it,  to  have  our  mental  horizon  sadly  circum- 
scribed,— to  have  a  cold  shade  of  negation  chilling  spontaneous 
thought,  and  frowning  down  the  uprising  of  a  wise  and  pleasant 
faith.  The  part  of  true  wisdom  is  to  accept,  not  merely  what  is 
demonstrated,  but  to  open  wide  the  portals  of  the  mind  to  those 
spontaneous  and  transitional  thoughts  and  theories  which  inva- 
riably precede  a  final  or  scientific  stage  of  knowledge.  A  grand 
and  powerful  inducement  for  cultivating  this  temper  of  mind  is, 
that  the  superior  truths  are  those  which  enter  last  upon  their 
final  growth,  and  are  consequently,  at  this  present  monient,  de- 
manding from  us  the  exercise  of  a  large-hearted  faith. 

Now  we  humbly  opine  that  every  one  who  addresses  himself 
to  the  lofty  task  of  discovering  philosophic  truth,  ought  to  start 
with  a  reverent  trust  that  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
are  not  leading  him  astray,  even  in  their  spontaneous  deliver- 
ances, and  more  especially  if  these  are  the  universal  assurances 
of  mankind ;  and  that  it  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  to  seek  to  establish  these  deliver- 
ances than  to  overthrow  them.  In  the  inquiry  which  we  have 
made  into  the  nature  of  necessary  conjunction  in  this  essay,  we 
started  with  the  complete  adoption  of  this  principle,  and  we  trust 
that  the  result  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  any  candid  and 
unprejudiced  judge  to  remark,  that  we  started  with  a  wrong 
method,  and  that  "  philosophy,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Perrier, 
"exists  only  to  correct  the  inadvertencies  of  man^s  ordinary 
thinking ;''  that  ^'philosophy  assumes,  and  must  assume,  that 
man  does  not  naturally  think  aright,  but  must  be  taught  to  do 
so ;  that  truth  does  not  come  to  him  spontaneously,  but  must 
be  brought  to  him  by  his  own  exertions.'''  We  may  here  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  hard  as  Perrier  hits  at  Comlnon  Sense, 
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his  view  of  necessary  truth  exactly  ratifies  the  declaration  of  our 
spontaneous  intelligence  as  to  the  existence  of  such  truth.  But 
because  Common  Sense^  forsooth^  declares  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  the  external  world,  and  according  to  his  merciless 
logic  there  is  no  such  contradiction,  O  then !  Common  Sense 
is  not  to  be  trusted !  It  is  quite  true  that  the  world,  as  known, 
cannot  exist  out  of  synthesis  with  the  knower.  The  known 
world  is  (subject  pltis  object).  Now  this  synthesis  cannot  be 
what  it  is^  and  at  the  same  time  be  less  than  what  it  is.  You 
cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  predicate  contradictory  attri- 
butes of  one  and  the  same  subject.  This  is  Perrier's  position ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  unassailable.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a  sphere  which  does  not  come  within  its  extension^  namely, 
the  external  world  before  it  becomes  known. 

Reason  infers,  and  cannot  avoid  doing  so,  that  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  cognition  of  an  external  object  presupposes  the  prior 
existence  of  that  object,  that  is,  cannot  avoid  concluding  that 
the  object  must  have  existed  before  it  could  possibly  become 
known.  A  man  looks  at  St.  PauPs  Cathedral.  Did  it  exist 
before  he  looked  at  it,  and  does  it  exist  after  he  has  ceased  to 
do  so  ?  Yes,  from  his  perception  of  it,  he  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  it  must  have  existed  before  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  and 
consequently  that  it  must  exist  when  he  has  taken  his  eyes  from 
it.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  root  of  the  assurance,  that  the  ex- 
ternal world  exists  independently  of  the  knower;  and  if  this 
be  correct.  Common  Sense  is  veracious  again. 

Mr.  MilPs  position  as  a  philosopher  seems  to  us  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  following: — He  is  more  lucid  and  less  assail- 
able than  Hamilton,  because  he  is,  when  tried  by  Common 
Sense,  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  and  does  not  feel  disposed  to 
admit  the  veracity  of  our  primary  convictions,  unless  he  has 
presented  to  him  by  others  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  it.  He 
performs  a  negative  function  rather  than  a  positive  one.  He 
seems,  for  example,  to  be  an  idealist,  not  from  the  force  of  his 
argumentation,  like  Perrier,  but  because  he  does  not  deem  the 
evidence  which  is  cited  in  support  of  the  realistic  doctrine  to  be 
satisfactory.  Similarly,  it  is  for  lack  of  evidence  that  he  appears 
to  deny  the  existence  of  necessary  truth.  The  function  which 
be  performs  as  a  psychologist  may  be  compared  perhaps  to  that 
which  the  pylorus  fulfils  in  the  digestive  economy ;  and  Common 
Sense  counts  with  him,  as  with  Perrier,  for  nothing.  Mr.  Mill, 
in  short,  is  great  at  constructing  a  system ;  he  tests  much  and 
well,  but  he  originates  little. 

W.  G.  D. 

D  2 
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THE  SITE  OF  SODOM  AVD  OOMOSEAH. 

Fbkqvent  as  is  the  mention  of  these  doomed  cities  in  Scripture, 
and  notorious  as  must  have  been,  one  would  have  thought,  their 
geographical  position,  it  might  seem  almost  incredible  that  their 
site  should  be  in  any  way  open  to  dispute  at  the  present  time. 
Yet  so  it  is ;  and  that  not  merely  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  or  two, 
this  way  or  that  (which,  considering  that  there  are  no  visible 
traces  of  them  left,  would  not  be  very  wonderful),  but  to  the 
extent  of  full  fifty  miles ; — some  following  the  traditional,  and 
we  may  say,  until  lately,  the  universal  view,  placing  the  cities  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; — some,  and  especially  Mr.  Grove 
and  Mr.  Tristram,  two  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  Biblical 
geography,  placing  them  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  To 
investigate  in  detail  the  evidence  on  which  these  two  views  rest 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  This  evidence  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  general  groups,  1st.  The  Biblical 
statements  concerning  the  site  of  the  five  cities  before  their  de- 
struction, as  also  concerning  their  sole  survivor  in  later  times — 
Zoar ;  2nd.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  and  travellers  as 
to  the  site  of  Zoar;  drd.  The  names  at  present  given  to  the 
localities  in  question  by  the  Arabs,  with  any  purely  local  indica- 
tions that  may  exist  on  the  spot. 

I.  The  Biblical  Statements,  These  are  of  course  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  must  be  held,  if  perfectly  clear  and  unmis- 
takeable  in  their  testimony,  to  be  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  passages  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  are  the  following  : 
— as  referring  more  or  or  less  distinctly  to  the  site  of  the  five 
cities  before  their  destruction.  Gen.  x.  19;  xiii.  10 — 12;  xiv. 
2.  3,  7,  8,  10;  xviii.  16,  22,  33;  xix.  15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  27, 
28,  30 ; — as  referring  to  the  site  of  the  later  Zoar,  Dent,  xxxiv. 
8 ;  Isaiah  xv.  5,  6 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34. 

CaJ.  Gen.  x.  19.  "And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  firom 
Zidon,— on  the  way  to  Gerar,  as  far  as  Gaza; — on  the  way  to 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Admah  and  Zeboim,  as  far  as  Lasha.^'* 

Two  limits  are  here  given  for  the  possessions  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, one  on  the  south-west,  Gaza,  and  one  on  the  south-east, 
Lasha ;  but  inasmuch  as  neither  of  these  places  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  writer's  days  well  known,  he  has  added  besides 

«  Tkie  Authoriied  Veniioa  rendera  "as  thoa  oooMSt  to G«nr,*>  ^'as  tkoa  goest 
unto  Sodom  ;**  the  esjUTMSiOQ  in  the  original  is,  howeTw,  the  same  in  each  case 
n^,  literally  **  thy  going  to,"  here  nsed,  of  cooxse,  simply  as  a  preposition 
vcomp.  Kalisch  m  lor,\  The  Anthoriied  Version  also  inserts  ^'eren'*  before 
''  unto  Uisha«*^  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  original,  and  which  mars 
the  exact  parallelBm  between  the  two  danses. 
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in  each  case  a  line  of  general  direction^  somewhere  along  which 
they  were  to  be  found ;  placing  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Gerar^  and 
Iiasha  on  the  way  to  Sodom  and  its  neighbour  cities.  Both 
these  lines  of  direction  he  plainly  intends  to  be  taken  from  Zidon 
as  the  common  starting  point;  it  being  formally  prefixed  to  the 
firsts  no  other  being  named  for  the  second^  while  the  two  clauses 
are  precisely  parallel  to  each  other  in  construction,  word  for 
word.  The  idea  generally  entertained,  that  the  second  line  is  to 
be  taken  from  Gaza  eastwards,  is  hence  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, requiring  as  it  would  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  thence,'' 
— '*  thence  on  the  way  to  Sodom,''  etc., — of  which  there  is  no 
trace.  It  may  be  noted  also,  that  when  this  method  of  describ- 
ing the  boundaries  of  any  territory,  by  drawing  a  line  through 
various  places  along  its  borders,  is  adopted,  entirely  different 
forms  of  expression  are  used  (see  Numb,  xxxiv.  3 — 12 ;  Joshua 
XV.  1—12;  xvi.  1—8;  xvii.  7—9;  xviii.  12—20;  xix.  10—14^ 
etc.).  To  define  the  borders  of  the  Canaanites  in  this  sense 
does  not  seem,  moreover,  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  writer, 
but  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  spread  southwards  from  their  first  settlement — Zidon.  Zidon, 
he  says,  was  the  "first-born"  of  Canaan  (verse  16),  i.  c,  probably, 
the  first  and  chief  possession  of  the  Canaanites  in  Syria,  to  which 
the  younger  tribes  looked  up  as  to  their  senior  and  superior. 
There  were  also,  he  tells  us,  many  other  tribes  descended  from 
the  same  source,  who  "  afterward  (t.  e.,  we  must  suppose,  after 
this  first  settlement  at  Zidon)  were  spread  abroad"  (verse  18) 
over  the  land  at  large.  Their  general  course  was  southwards ; 
to  shew  the  extent  of  their  dispersion  he  naturally,  therefore, 
selects  the  two  southernmost  of  their  settlements, — one  on  the 
west  and  one  on  the  east,  and  defii^es  the  position  of  these  by  two 
general  lines  of  direction  drawn  from  the  common  fountain-head, 
Zidon,  whence  the  dispersion  spoken  of  had  in  fact  taken  place. 
This  being  the  natural  and  proper  meaning  of  the  passage, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  what  relation,  geographically,  must  have, 
as  a  consequence,  subsisted  between  Lasha,  the  south-eastern 
boundary  named,  and  Sodom,  the  well-known  spot  south  of 
Zidon,  on  the  way  to  which  Lasha  was  to  be  found?  The 
answer  is  self-evident;  Sodom  must  clearly  have  been  in  the 
same  eastward  direction  as  Lasha,  but  a  little  further  south, 
since  in  no  other  case  could  it  be  said  that  "on  the  way  to 
Sodom,"  or,  as  it  is  literally,  "  in  thy  coming  to  Sodom,"  from 
Zidon,  Lasha  was  to  be  found.  Had  Sodom  been  further  north 
than  Lasha,  it  must  have  stood  '^beyond  Sodom,  as  far  as  Lasha" 
instead  of  "  on  the  way  to."  To  shew,  however,  that  this  is  no 
assumption  made  merely  to  suit  a  particular  view  of  the  position 
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of  Sddora^  let  us  turn  to  the  parallel  clause  concerning  the 
south-western  boundary :  "on  the  way  to  Gerar,  as  far  as  Gaza/' 
Here,  if  our  argument  be  correct,  Gerar  should  be  in  the  west 
of  Palestine,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Gaza.  And  precisely  so 
we  find  it;  Gerar  is  some  ten  miles  furthe^r  off  from  Zidon 
than  Gaza^  and  in  the  same  westerly  direction.  So,  again,  we 
may  refer  to  Gen.  xxv.  18,  where  we  read  of  "  Shur,  which  is  to 
the  east  of  Egypt  on  the  way  to  Assyria ;"  where  plainly  Assyria 
is  further  east  than  Shur.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
writer  of  Gen.  x.  19  without  doubt  intended  to  imply  that  Sodom 
and  its  neighbours  were  farther  south  than  Lasha.  Where  then, 
we  now  ask,  was  Lasha?  Unfortunately,  it  is  nowhere  again 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any  vestige  of  the  name  been 
found  by  modern  travellers.  Our  only  authorities  on  the  point  are 
Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  who  say  that  Lasha  was 
the  same  with  Callirrhoe,  the  modern  Zurka  Main,  a  hot-sulphur 
spring  which  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  ten  miles  from  its 
northern  end;  with  which  identification  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "fissure,  or  cleft,''  well  agrees  (see  Smith's  Diet,,  art.  Lasha), 
Plainly,  then,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  were  still  further 
south,  cannot  have  been  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sea,  or  the  ex- 
pressions used  concerning  their  relation  to  Lasha  would  have  been 
totally  inappropriate,  as  well  as  opposed  to  Scripture  parallels. 

To  estimate  the  full  force  of  this  testimony,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  signs  of  antiquity  which 
this  passage  presents :  1st.  We  notice  that  Gaza  is  spoken  of  as  a 
place  little  known,  and  requiring  a  special  note  of  direction  to  fix 
its  whereabouts ;  Gerar,  on  the  contrary,  is  regarded  as  well  known 
to  all,  and  so  employed  to  define  the  position  of  Gaza.  Now  in 
the  days  of  Joshua  Gaza  was  certainly  sufficiently  notorious ; 
it  was  an  independent  state,  with  "  towns  and  villages,"  as  such 
assigned  to  Judah  (Joshua  xv.  47),  though  like  the  other  Philis- 
tine cities,  too  powerful  to  be  dispossessed  at  once  (Joshua  xiii. 
3 ;  comp.  Judges  i.  18 ;  iii.  3) ;  how  prominent  a  part  it  played 
further  on  in  the  history  of  the  Judges  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
upon ;  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  notice  how  twice — once  in 
Joshua  (x.  41),  and  once  in  the  editorial  notes  to  Deuteronomy 
(ii.  23  ;  Authorized  Version  *^  Azzah  "), — it  is  employed  alone  in 
the  defining  of  certain  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  Gerar,  though 
common  in  Genesis  (xx.  1,  2;  xxvi.  1,  6, 17,  20,  26),  falls  out  of 
sight  altogether  in  the  later  books,  being  never  once  named  in 
the  lists  of  places  in  Joshua,  and  in  fact  being  only  mentioned 
once  again  in  the  Bible  (2  Chron.  xiv.  13,  14),  where  the  flight 
of  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa  is  described ;  it  would  seem  then 
to  have  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Egypt.     Clearly,  then,  had 
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Gen.  X.  19  been  written  after  or  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  neither  would  Gaza  have  needed  any  further  note  of 
direction  to  determine  its  situation ;  nor  would  Gerar^  now  fallen 
into  obscurity,  have  been  the  fitting  place  to  mention  to  define 
it^  if  it  had.  The  date  of  Genesis  x.  19  must  plainly  have  been 
very  much  earlier^ — most  probably  before  the  incursion  of  the 
Caphtorim  mentioned  in  Deut.  ii.  23  (comp.  Gen.  x.  14).  But 
then,  2nd.,  we  notice  that  Sodom^  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Ze- 
boim  are  named  as  marking  the  line  of  direction  to  the  south- 
east. Now  in  Gen.  xiii.  10;  Deut.  xxxiv.  8,  where  the  same 
locality  is  required  to  be  designated,  we  find  Zoar  alone  men- 
tioned, no  doubt  from  its  being  the  only  city  left  there  when 
those  passages  were  written;  which  however  here,  in  Gen.  x.  19, 
is  altogether  passed  by.  Surely  the  natural  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  Gen.  x,  19  was  written  before  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah were  overthrown,  or  at  all  events  while  their  situation 
was  still  notorious,  and  before  Zoar  rose  into  eminence.  Their 
selection  as  the  guides  for  the  finding  of  Lasha  is  then  reasonable 
enough,  which  otherwise  must  seem  strange ;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  explanation  is  given  for  the  omission  of  Bela  or  Zoar, 
which  we  know  was  of  inferior  note  to  the  other  four  (Gen.  xix, 
20,  and  comp.  xiv.  2),  though  afterwards  of  course  the  guide  to 
their  original  locality.* 

But  if  Gen.  x.  19  be  thus  so  extremely  ancient — contempo- 
raneous indeed  with  Abraham,  the  worth  of  its  testimony  to  the 
site  of  Sodom  is  plainly  immense;  in  fact,  if  we  had  but  fuller 
proof  of  the  identity  of  Lasha  with  Callirrhoe,  it  might  be  well 
regarded  as  conclusive  to  the  whole  controversy. 

fbj.  Gen.  xiii.  10 — 12,  '^And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  hollow  of  the  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere  (before  Jehovah  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah), 
like  the  garden  of  Jehovah,  like  the  land  of  Egypt, — on  the 
way  to  Zoar.  Then  Lot  chose  all  the  hollow  of  the  Jordan. 
And  Lot  journeyed  in  the  east,  ....  and  Lot  dwelled  in  (or 
*'  among  '*)  the  cities  of  the  hollow,  and  pitched  his  tent  as  far 
as  Sodom."*' 

^  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  were  in  exist- 
ence when  this  passage  was  written,  they  sarely  should  have  been  named  as  the 
southernmost  of  the  (Sinaanitish  settlements.  Bat  then  what  Scriptural  evidence 
have  we  that  they  were  peopled  by  Canaanites  at  all  ?  They  are  plainly  excluded 
from  the  list  of  Canaanitish  tribes  given  just  before,  while  in  Gen.  xiv.  4—8  they 
are  coupled  together  very  remarkably  with  the  Rephaim,  Zuzim,  Emim,  and 
Horites,  the  pre-Canaanitish  inhabitants  pf  the  land,  as  joint  sufferers  from  the 
attack  of  Chedorlaomer ;  may  not  their  affinities  then  rather  have  lain  in  that 
direction  ? 

«  The  Authorized  Version  renders  "  east "  instead  of  *'  in  the  east ;"  but  the 
word  here  is  not  noTg,  but  dt^,  which  in  other  places  plainly  has  this  latter 
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Four  points  have  here  to  be  noted : — (i.)  The  designation  of 
the  site  of  Sodom  and  its  neighbours  as  '^  cities  of  the  hollow.^' 
(ii.)  The  particular  portion  of  this  "  hollow'^  which  suffered  from 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  namely  "  on  the 
way  to  Zqbt/'  (iii.)  The  particulars  concerning  Lot's  sojourn, 
that  he  "journeyed  in  the  east,''  and  pitched  "  as  far  as  Sodom/' 
(iv.)  The  point  of  view  from  which  Lot  looked  upon  this  "  hollow 
of  the  Jordan,"  as  defining  the  position  of  the  place  intended. 

(i.)  The  import  of  the  phrase  "cities  of  the  hollow."    Much 

here  turns  upon  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  last  word  '^^^^ 
which  the  Authorized  Version  renders  "  plain,"  and  which  has 
been  variously  taken  by  other  translators  as  signifying  "  district," 
"  circuit,"  "  circle,"  or  "  round,"  but  which  is  rendered  above 
"  hollow."  It  is  a  word  whose  origin  has  been  regarded  as  very 
obscure,  whose  form  is  in  Hebrew  certainly  all  but  unique,  and 
whose  application  is  withal  most  varied,  it  being  used  as  here  to 
denote  a  tract  of  country,  as  also  in  other  places  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  a  talent  of  gold,  silver,  etc.  This  latter  fact  should,  however, 
rather  help  than  hinder  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery,  as 
affording  additional  means  of  checking  the  soundness  of  any 
derivation  which  may  be  proposed.     The  view  generally  held  by 

lexicographers  and  critics  is,  that  ^^^^  is  an  anomalous  form, 

produced  by  reduplication  from  "^"^S,  "  to  encircle,  or  move  in 

circuit"  (Fiirst),  in  the  same  way  as  v2Q,  "Babel,"  is  formed 

(?)  from  V v^,  "  to  confound."  Its  signification  may  therefore 
be  either,  1,  the  district  round  any  place ;  or,  2,  a  district  of 
circular  shape;  or,  8,  a  winding  circling  district;  in  each  of 
which  senses  it  has  been  taken  by  one  or  another  as  applying  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Its  use  as  a  name  for  loaves  and 
talents  is  explained  as  arising  from   their  (assumed)  circular 

shape.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  this  verb,  "^l^S,  is  after 
all  itself  but  a  derivative  from  another  and  older  root,  "^^5,  or 
•^S,  "to  cut,  cleave,  or  dig"  (Fiirst).  This  root,  though  not 
used  (with  one  exception.  Psalm  xxii.  17)  in  this  its  primitive 
form  in  Hebrew,  yet   appears  plainly  in  a  large   number  of 

derivatives,  e.g.,  rn|,  "to  dig,"  rr)'3^  "to  cut  off,"  '^SM,  "a 
ploughman,"  "^J^S,  "to  cut,  lay  open,  or  inquire,"  "^jT^,  "to 

sense  (see  Gen.  ii.  8;  iii.  24;  xi.  2;  xii.  8;  Isaiah  ix.  12;  Zech.  xiv.  4;  comp. 
also  the  parallel  -ia»p,  »  beside.")  For  the  substitution  of  "  hollow"  for  "  plain" 
(Authorized  Version),  see  above  in  the  text. 
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pierce/'  "^gH,  '^to  search,  or  investigate/'  '^j53,  ''to  pierce/' 
"^^p,  *'  to  dig."  It  is  also  found  in  Sanskrit  as  khur,  or  kdr, 
*'  to  cut  asunder,  or  divide  into  pieces "  (see  Fiirst's  Concord,, 
sub.  v.,  "^^S).  From  it  are  derived  without  doubt  the  Greek 
X^p^y  "  a  place/'=a  spot  cut  oflf  (in  idea)  by  itself,  and  the 
Hebrew  "^i),  "  a  measure,"=^that  whereby  a  portion  is  taken  or 
distributed ;  from  it  also  this  secondary  verb,  y^,  "  to  encircle," 
i.e.,. to  go  round  a  place,  and  so  cut  or  mark  it  off  (see  Piirst, 
sub.  v.,  "^"^I).  If  "^^3  then  be  thus  the  primitive  root,  why  not 
derive  "^33  directly  from  it,  instead  of  through  the  intervention 

of  the  secondary  verb,  y^'^  ?  The  derivation  from  "^^3,  though 
still  peculiar,  is  indeed  if  anything  rather  easier  than  that  from 
"^*33,  as  instead  of  one  doubtful  parallel,  we  have  two  tolerably 
certain  ones,  viz.,  the  word  H^tD,  "circlet/'  from  the  Arabic 
^^tO,  ''to  encircle"  (see  Kalisch  on  Exod.  xiii.  9),  and  the  word 
S3l),  "  star,"  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Persian  cubh,  or  khub,  "  to 
shine"  (see  Fiirst,  sub.  v.,  353).  Now  if  this  be  the  true  deri- 
vation of  *^33^  its  meaning  is  apparent  at  once ;  it  is  that  which 
is  "  cut,  cleft,  or  dug  out."  Applied  in  its  most  general  sense,  it 
will  be  a  piece  of  anything,  that  which  is  separated  away  from 
the  rest,  in  which  way  would  be  explained  its  use  for  a  loaf  or 
talent,  i.e.,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  piece  of  money ;  precisely  the 
most  natural  term  that  could  possibly  be  applied  to  them  in 
primitive  times,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  quite  independent  of  any 
imaginary  shape  they  may  have  had.  Applied  geographically  it 
would  mean  either,  1,  a  tract  of  country,  if  taken  still  in  its 
general  sense ;  or,  2,  if  taken  in  its  more  special  sense,  a  place 
cut  out,  cleft,  or  dug,  i.e.,  a  pit,  ravine,  or  hollow.     No  one  who 

looks  at  the  restricted  and  distinctive  use  of  the  word  "^33  geo- 
graphically, can  hesitate  to  decide  that  if  it  be,  as  is  suggested, 
a  derivative  from  "^^3,  it  must  carry  with  it  this  narrower  and 
more  special  meaning,  rather  than  the  general.  It  remains  now, 
therefore,  to  decide  between  this  proposed  signification,  a  "  pit, 
ravine,  or  hollow,"  and  the  generally  accepted  one  of  an  "  en- 
circling, circular,  or  winding  tract  of  country."     And  to  do  this 

we  must  briefly  review  the  various  places  where  "^33  occurs  in  a 
geographical  sense. 

Omitting  those  passages  immediately  under  consideration, 
where  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  denotes  the  Jordan 
valley,  but  which  part  of  that  valley  is  disputed,  we  have  but 
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five  places  left  to  be  considered^  which  afford  us  the  following 
hints  : — Ist.  It  is  on  one  occasion  used  absolutely,  without  any 
name  of  place  attached,  yet  certainly  not  of  the  Jordan  valley : 
2  Sam.  xviii.  23,  where  Ahimaaz  is  said  to  have  run  by  '^  the  way 

of  the  "^55  to  carry  the  news  of  Absalom^s  defeat  to  David. 
David  was  then  at  Mahanaim,  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  the  valley  of  which  is  therefore,  as  already  remarked, 
here  quite  out  of  the  question.     But  it  follows  further  from  the 

absolute  use  of  '^^^  in  this  place,  that  it  cannot  signify  the 
*' surrounding  tract  of  country,^'  since  that,  with  no  central 
place  named  or  hinted  at,  would  plainly  be  devoid  of  sense.'' 
It  might  be  of  course  a  '^  winding  way  ^^  or  "  circle  "  by  which 
Ahimaaz  ran  (though  neither  of  them  would  likely  be  a  very 
near  cut),  or  it  might  be  very  naturally  one  of  the  many  "  ra- 
vines''  or  "hollow  ways^'  of  the  district.  2nd.  It  is  applied 
to  the  Jordan  valley,  not  only  at  its  southern  end,  where  the 
hills  fall  back  on  each  side,  and  leave  a  wide  circular  plain 

(whence,  it  is  thought  by  some,  the  name  "^S?),  but  also  to 
portions  of  the  valley  further  north,  wliere  no  such  appearance 
suggestive  of  the  name  in  this  sense  is  to  be  found.     1  Kings 

vii.  46,  "  In  the  "^SS  of  the  Jordan  did  the  king  cast  them  (L  e., 
the  brazen  vessels),  in  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and 
Zarthan  '^  (so  also  2  Chron.  iv.  17).  That  the  place  thus  defined 
lay  north  of  the  wide  part  of  the  valley  by  Jericho,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  1  Kings  iv.  12,  "  Zartanah^'  (=Zarthan)  is  given 
as  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth-shean  (the  modern 
Beisan)  and  Jezreel,  probably  therefore  some  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  broad  tract  by  Jericho.  Succoth  also,  it  may  be  noted, 
the  other  place  named,  is  assigned  in  Joshua  xiii.  27  to  Gad,  the 
centre  one  of  the  trans-jordanic  tribes,  not  to  Reuben,  the  most 

southerly.  The  term  "^M,  then,  plainly  applies  not  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  but  to  the  whole,  and  can- 
not therefore  mean  a  district  of  circular  shape.  3rd.  It  is 
applied  in  Neh.  xii.  28  (probably  also  iii.  22)  to  some  district  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  "the  135  round  about  Je^ 
rusalem.'^  Here  again  it  plainly  cannot  mean  merely  the  en- 
circling district,  which  would  be  tautological,  as  if  one  would 
say,  "  the  environs  round  about  London ;"  had  this  been  the 

sense  the  word  iTIS^'ltp,  "  round  about,'*  would  certainly  have 
been  omitted  as  unnecessary.      It  might,  however,  mean  the 

<*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  De  Wette,  who  elsewhere  constantly  translates  T33 
by  "  circle  "  or  "  district "  (Kreis),  here  renders  it  by  '*  brook  "  (Aue), 
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"  winding "  valley  around  the  city,  or  still  better,  the  same 
under  the  more  appropriate  and  natural  title  of  the  "  ravine '' 
or  '*  hoUow/'  Between  these  two  meanings,  then,  really  lies 
the  choice,  the  weight  of  probability  inclining,  however,  con- 
siderably in  favour  of  the  latter.  Two  further  considerations 
will  assist  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  decision : — 1st.  The 
term  "  circling,"  however  applicable  to  the  river  Jordan,  is  very 
inappropriate  to  the  valley  in  which  it  runs,  one  of  whose  most 
notable  characteristics,  especially  in  its  southern  part  (to  which 

the  term  *>3S  is  chiefly  applied),  is  its  straightness.     The  word 

133*  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  is  invariably  used  of 
this  valley^  never  of  the  river.  It  cannot  then  mean  "  circling.'' 
2nd.  The  term  ^'ravine''  or  ^'hollow,''  as  applied  to  the  Jordan 
valley,  has  a  peculiar  inherent  probability  about  it  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  name  by  which  the  valley  is 
called  at  present  by  the  Arabs  (the  GAor=the  depression),  and 
also  to  that  under  which  it  was  known  to  Jerome  and  Eusebius 
(the  Aulon=^t\ie  ravine).  That  this  same  most  truly  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  district,  its  depre^ssed,  cleft,  or  cut-out 
appearance,  which  has  giv^n  the  name  to  it  thus  in  later  days, 
should  also,  rather  than  any  other^  have  furnished  its  title  in 

earlier  times,  and  that  "^S?  therefore,  like  Ghor  and  Anion, 
signifies  "ravine*'  or  "hollow,'*  is  plainly  most  reasonable,  and 
in  itself  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  that  being  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  whether  of 
etymology,  geographical  fitness,  historical  propriety,  or  perfect 
harmony  with  scriptural  indications,  it  is  plain  that  "  ravine  *' 

or  "  hollow  "  is  the  true  and  only  sense  of  the  word  "^35  'as  ap- 
plied to  a  tract  of  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
we  prefer  the  second  of  these  terms,  as  best  calculated  to  convey 
the  right  impression  of  the  locality. 

And  now  to  revert  from  this  long  but  necessary  digression  to 
our  subject  proper, — the  site  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     They 

are  called  "  the  cities  of  the  "^33 ;"  and  so  long  as  this  word 
was  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  country  "round**  the  Jordan, 
or  the  "  winding  **  track  its  waters  make,  or  the  "  circle  '*  left 
by  the  retreating  hills  by  Jericho,  it  certainly  seemed  a  very 
strong,  if  not  an  insuperable  reason  for  placing  them  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  Jordan,  instead  of  at  the 

south,  fifty  miles  oflF.  But  with  the  true  meaning  of  "^33  this 
argument  vanishes  altogether.  The  "  hollow  of  the  Jordan**  is 
so  called  not  because  the  Jordan  is  its  distinctive  feature,  but 
from  its  own  intrinsic  character ;  the  word  "  Jordan  **  being 
merely  added  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  similar  districts, 
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to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  name  was  occasionally 
given.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  ten  places 
where  the  word  is  used^  of  the  Jordan  valley,  four  only  have  the 
word  ''  Jordan ''  added ;  in  the  other  six  it  stands  absolutely, 
**  the  hollow ;"  thus  shewing  that  "  Jordan ''  is  merely  the  dis- 
tinguishing appellative  used  when  necessary,  but  "  hollow ''  the 
proper  title.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Jordan  valley  extends  on  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  unbroken  line. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  cleft  until  several 
miles  below  Jebel  Usdum,  when  the  ground  begins  to  rise  and 
gradually  shut  in  the  great  ravine.  The  enclosing  hills  on  each 
side  continue  from  the  Jordan  southward  in  all  but  parallel 
straight  lines.  But  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more  important 
point,  the  analogous  names  given  to  this  ravine  in  more  modern 
times,  the  Anion  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  the  Ghor  of  the 
Arabs,  did  and  do  refer  to  the  entire  valley,  without  distinction, 
right  up  to  the  region  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  plainly  then 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  old  term  *'  hollow,"  given,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  because  of  the  Jordan,  but  because  of  the 
remarkable  aspect  of  the  country  itself,  had  the  same  wide  sig- 
nificance, and  included  not  only  the  valley  actually  traversed  by 
the  river,  but  also  that  manifest  prolongation  of  the  same,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  lay  the  Dead  Sea.  Even  if  we  were 
distinctly  told,  then,  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated 
in  "  the  hollow  of  the  Jordan,"  we  should  no  more  be  obliged 
to  conclude  that  this  meant  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  than 
to  conclude  that  when  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  Engaddi  to 
have  been  "  in  Aulone  Hierichus,"  they  therefore  intended  to 
place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  "  Jordan," 
in  the  first  case,  as  "Jericho,"  in  the  second,  is  simply  an 
appellative  to  distinguish  this  "  hollow,"  or  this  "  Anion,"  from 
others.  But  in  truth  it  is  never  stated  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  in  "the  hollow  of  the  Jordan,"  but  simply  that  they  were 
"  cities  of  the  hollow,"  that  in  their  destruction  "  all  the  hollow" 
sufiered  also,  etc. ;  it  being  a  remarkable  fact,  that  never  when 
these  cities  are  said  to  belong  to  the  "  hollow,"  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  Jordan, — a  fact  which  cannot  but  suggest  the 
idea,  that  in  truth,  though  in  the  "  hollow,"  they  were  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan ;  especially  as  it  is  a  further 
fact,  complementary  to  this,  that  whenever  the  upper  part  of  the 
"  hollow,"  where  the  Jordan  did  flow,  is  mentioned,  the  word 
"  Jordan"  is  invariably  added;  it  is  omitted  only  when  reference 
is  made  to  these  cities,  or  the  word  is  used  of  the  entire  valley. 
The  phrase,  "  cities  of  the  hollow,"  leaves  it  then  an  open  question 
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where  along  the  great  depression  the  cities  stood,  with  a  slight 
hint,  however^  that  it  was  most  probably  in  the  part  below  the 
Jordan,  and  therefore  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(ii.)  We  have  to  consider  the  notice  as  to  the  particular 
portion  of  the  ''  hollow ''  which  suffered  from  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  namely  '^  on  the  way  to  Zoar/'  The 
writer  is  describing  a  former  fertility  as  contrasted  with  a  present 
sterility,  the  result  of  the  destruction ;  and  lest  his  remark 
should  be  thought  to  apply  to  the  whole  valley,  he  defines  the 
particular  part  he  refers  to  as  that  "  on  the  way  to  Zoar/'  The 
stand-point  which  he  selects  is  doubtless  that  widest  part  of  the 
ravine  by  Jericho  which,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice  presently, 
was  the  part  descried  by  Lot  when  making  his  choice.  Some- 
where between  this  and  Zoar,  then,  lay  the  doomed  cities ;  in  other 
words,  Zoar  lay  either  further  north  or  further  south  from  this 
point  than  Sodom.  That  the  whole  Pentapolis  lay  to  the  north 
of  Jericho  is  out  of  the  question,  the  meaning  must  therefore  be 
that  Zoar  was  the  southernmost  of  the  five ;  a  point  of  importance 
as  regards  some  of  the  later  evidence  to  be  considered  further  on. 
It  should  be  added  that  a  line  north  or  south  is  assumed  as  the 
direction  intended,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  natural  line  of  the 
Jordan  valley, 

(iii.)  We  have  next  certain  particulars  concerning  Lot's 
sojourn  in  this  "  hollo w,''  viz.,  that  he  "journeyed  in  the  east, 
and  pitched  his  tent  as  far  as  Sodom.^^  Now,  looking  at  the 
relative  positions  of  Bethel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  Lot  entered  the  "  hollow  "  near  by  tfericho.  Had 
we  no  further  information  concerning  his  movements,  we  might 
have  concluded  that  he  settled  down  finally  in  that  neighbourhood, 
although  as  his  choice  was  for  "  all  the  hollow  of  the  Jordan/^ 
such  a  conclusion  would  have  been  withal  somewhat  hasty.  But 
now  we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  "journeyed '^  about  in  this 
eastern  part  of  Palestine,  as  indeed  was  natural,  with  his  large 
train  of  flocks  and  herds  (Gen.  xiii.  5 — 7).  That  Sodom  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jericho  we  are  not  therefore  required  in  any  way 
to  believe ;  rather  indeed  the  contrary,  since  it  is  given  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  wanderings,  "  he  pitched  tent  as  far  as 
Sodom,^'  a  remark  which  would  certainly  be  more  natural  and 
likely  to  be  niade  if  Sodom  were  some  considerable  distance  from 
Jericho,  than  if  it  were  near  at  hand — in  a  word,  if  it  were  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  rather  than  at  the  north. 

(iv.)  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Lot  looked  upon  this  "  hollow  of  the  Jordan,'^  as  defining  the 
position  of  the  place  intended.  Lot  and  Abram  were  then  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xiii.  3,  4,  comp.  18) ;  the 
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part  of  the  Jordan  valley  on  which  they  looked  was  therefore,  as 
already  hinted,  no  doubt  that  near  Jericho,  inasmuch  as  that  is 
the  only  part  visible  from  Bethel.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  said  that  Lot  saw  the  cities  when  he  looked 
from  Bethel,  but  only  that  he  saw  "  all  the  hollow  of  the  Jordan,'' 
while  that  he  did  not  remain  in  the  one  part  which  he  then  saw 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered also  that  Lot  was  not  then  looking  out  for  cities  or  fixed 
residence  of  any  kind,  but  for  pasturage  for  his  flocks ;  the  sight 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  an  attrac- 
tion to  him,  would  probably  have  been  just  the  reverse. 

All  things  considered,  then  Gen.  xiii.  10 — 12,  while  affording 
no  conclusive  evidence  either  way  concerning  the  site  of  the  five 
cities,  yet  inclines  rather  to  the  view  that  they  were  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  at  the  north,  and  so  tends  to  confirm 
the  argument  deduced  from  x.  19. 

(c).  Gen.  xiv.  8,  "the  vale  of  Siddim  (that  is,  the  Salt  Sea).'' 

Verse  7,  8,  "  And  they  smote  ...  the  Amorites  that  dwelt 
in  Hazezon  Tamar.  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom, 
and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of  Admah,  and  the 
king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  (that  is,  Zoar),  and  joined 
battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim." 

Verse  10,  "  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  all  bitumen  pits ; 
and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there ;  and 
they  that  remained  fled  to  the  mountain."' 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  considered,  (i.)  the  description 
given  of  the  "vale  of  Siddim;"  (ii.)  the  particulars  as  to  the 
meeting  of  the  two  armies. 

(i.)  The  description  given  of  the  "vale  of  Siddim,"  i.e., 
according  to  the  majority  of  critics,  "  the  vale  of  obstacles." 
The  writer  of  this  chapter  tells  us  that  it  was  "  all  bitumen  pits" 
(lit.  "  bitumen  pits,  bitumen  pits"),  which  his  narrative  shews 
were  indeed  "  obstacles  "  of  no  mean  description.  A  later  editor 
of  the  chapter,  explaining  its  many  obsolete  names  of  places, 
adds  a  note  concerning  this  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  and  identifies  it 
with  the  "  Salt  Sea,"  the  general  name  in  early  times  for  what 
we  now  call  the  Dead  Sea.  Now,  without  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  and  varying  condition  at  different  times 
of  this  remarkable  piece  of  water,  it  will  be  sufiicient  for  our 
purpose  to  notice  two  things,  1st,  if  any  portion  of  the  sea  was 
formerly  dry  land,  it  must  have  been  the  southern ;  2nd,  there 
are  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sea  which  make  it 

*  The  A.  V.  renders  "  slime  pits  ;"  •*  slime  "  being  a  word  then  commonly  in 
use  for  '*  bitumen." 
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probable  that  at  one  time  this  southern  portion  was  dry  land. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  arises  at  once  from  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  portions ;  the  part  north  of  the  penin- 
sula having  an  average  depth  of  over  600  feet,  the  part  south 
of  the  peninsula  only  10  feet,  and  said,  in  the  driest  seasons,  to 
be  even  fordable  across  its  entire  width.  A  comparatively  slight 
diminution  in  the  total  bulk  of  the  water  (about  -p}-^)  would  be 
sufficient  therefore  to  leave  the  whole  of  this  lagoon  perfectly 
dry.  The  second  proposition  is  based  upon  the  facts,  (1.)  that  at 
the  time  when  the  level  of  the  sea  stood  some  3-400  feet  higher 
than  at  present,  its  waters  were  certainly /rc^A,  as  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  river  shells  (such  as  are  found  at  present  in  the 
Jordan),  not  marine,  in  the  marly  terraces  along  the  hills,  which 
mark  the  ancient  beaches ;  (2.)  that  the  salt  mountain,  whence 
no  doubt  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  derived,  has  certainly  been 
elevated  to  bring  it  into  it^  present  position,  as  is  proved  by  its 
having  on  the  top  (3-400  feet  above  the  shore)  a  thick  capping  (in 
some  places  50  feet  thick)  of  marl  and  gypsum,  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  is  found  elsewhere  resting  immediately  on  the  shore. 
Now  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  sea  at  the  present 
time  is  due  to  the  salt  that  it  holds  in  solution ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  salt  were  removed,  the  water  would  be  found  to  occupy  only 
nine-tenths  of  its  present  bulk.  Supposing  then  that  the  amount 
of  fresh  water  annually  discharged  into  the  sea,  and  the  amount 
of  evaporation  from  its  surface,  were  precisely  the  same  as  now,/ 
but  that  the  salt  mountain  had  not  been  elevated  so  as  to  affect 
the  water,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  the  whole  of  the  lagoon  being 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  water  even  in  the  northern  part  standing 
some  56  feet  lower  than  at  present.  That  such  a  state  of  things 
ever  actually  existed  we  have  of  course  no  proof;  but  that  it  is 
possible  and  probable  is  plain  from  the  two  facts  insisted  on 
above, — the  sea  was  at  one  time  fresh  water,  not  salt ;  the  salt 
mountain  has  come  into  play  from  being  elevated  long  after  its 
original  formation.^    How  exactly  such  a  state  of  things  coincides 

/  In  point  of  fact  both  would  probably  have  been  greater,  the  first  from  the 
greater  amount  of  vegetation,  here  and  elsewhere,  causing  more  rain ;  the 
second,  from  the  quicker  evaporation  which  would  take  place  from  fresh  water  as 
compared  with  salt. 

f  Some  have  argued,  indeed,  that  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  gradually 
diminishing  in  size,  by  being  silted  up  with  the  detritus  brought  into  it  by  the 
various  streams  and  winter  torrents  along  its  margin.  Such  detritus  cannot 
however  clearljr  affect  in  any  way  the  hulk  of  the  water,  but  can  only  by  occupy- 
ing its  place  raise  the  general  level,  and  so  tend  to  make  the  sea  appear^  larger, 
not  smaller,  than  before.  The  great  bulk  of  this  detritus  moreover  fells  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  sea,  from  the  Jordan,  where  also  the  sides  are  steepest,  and 
so  a  rise  in   level  least  perceptible.    The  effect   of  this  deposition  in  the  bed 
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with  the  Biblical  view  of  the  fertile  and  well-watered  land 
(watered,  very  probably,  literally,  *^  like  the  land  of  Egypt,'^  i.e., 
by  overflow  and  artificial  irrigation)  turned  into  saltness  and 
barrenness,  and  in  part  covered  by  the  sea,  it  is  needless  to  re- 
mark upon.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  there  be  truth  in  the  note 
on  Gen.  xiv.  3,  which  identifies  the  "  vale  of  Siddim  ^^  with  the 
salt  sea,  as  we  have  seen  there  well  may  be,  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  this  ^'  vale  of  Siddim^^  corresponded  with  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  not  the  north.  And  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  mention,  this  time  by  the  original  writer,  of  "  bitumen  pits  " 
as  abounding  in  the  ^^  vale  of  Siddim.^'  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  upon  the  shore  at  present,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south ;  masses  of  bitumen  still  however  occasionally  rise  in  the 
sea,  and  so  far  as  we  have  exact  information,  mainly  or  only  in 
its  southern  portion. 

The  *'  vale  of  Siddim"  being  thus  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  we  have  to  consider  (ii.)  the  particulars  as  to  the 
meeting  of  the  two  armies.  The  host  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies  had  swept  through  the  countries  bordering  on  the  southern 
end  of  the  "  hollow,''  most  likely,  as  already  hinted,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  from  the  rebel  kings  the  succour  and  the 
place  of  retreat  which  these  might  otherwise  have  afforded  them. 
This  done,  they  approached  the  cities  themselves.  The  last  point 
mentioned  in  the  invaders'  course  is  Hazezon  Tamar,  i.e., 
Engedi  (see  2  Chron.  xx.  2) ;  directly  they  arrived  at  which 
place,  it  would  seem,  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  etc., 
"  went  out "  to  repel  their  attack,  the  scene  of  the  battle  being 
the  "  vale  of  Siddim.''  The  natural  conclusion  from  this  of  course 
is  that  the  "  vale  of  Siddim  "  lay  between  Engedi  and  Sodom. 
Now  Engedi  was  undoubtedly  situated  at  the  modern  Ain  Jidy 
(the  same  name  in  fact),  a  notable  oasis  of  vegetation  about 
midway  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Granting 
then  that  the  '^vale  of  Siddim"  corresponds  to  the  present 
lagoon,  then  dry  land,  and  every  condition  of  the  narrative  is 
fulfilled  at  once  if  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea.  The  descent  into  the  "  hollow  "  by  Engedi  was 
precisely  the  natural  climax  of  the  strategetic  course  already 
followed, — first  cut  off  their  succour  and  retreat  on  all  sides,  and 
then,  turning  suddenly  in  upon  them  from  the  north,  drive  them 
back  upon  those  very  mountains  just  before  scoured  by  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  very  result  that  in  fact  occurred.  Place  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  north,  and  not  only  are  we 

of  the  sea  mast  be,  therefore,  not  to  diminish,  hut  slightly  to  enlarge  the  size 
of  the  southern  lagoon.  The  continually  increasing  saltness  of  the  water  will 
of  course  still  further  aid  in  producing  the  same  result. 
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obliged  to  imagine  a  farther  northward  march  after  the  capture 
of  Engedi,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative^  but  the 
whole  campaign  becomes  meaningless  and  obscure,  there  being 
then  no  apparent  reason  why  all  these  other  tribes  should  have  been 
smitten,  far  removed  from  Sodom  as  in  that  case  they  would  be, 
before  the  main  object  of  the  invasion  was  attempted. 

(dO-  Gren.  xviii.  16,  ^'  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence,  and 
looked  towards  Sodom ;  and  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring 
them  on  the  way." 

Yerse  22, ''^  And  the  men  turned  from  thence,  and  went 
towards  Sodom :  but  Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah." 

Yerse  33,  "  And  Jehovah  departed  when  he  had  finished 
speaking  with  Abraham  :  and  Abraham  returned  to  his  place." 

Gen.  xix.  27,28,  ^*And  Abraham  went  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before  Jehovah ;  and  he 
looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land 
of  the  hollow,  and  beheld,  and  lo  smoke  went  up  from  the 
country  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 

Abraham  was  at  this  time  at  Mamre,  i.  e.,  Hebron,  (chap. 
xviii.  1).  The  place  from  which  he  beheld  the  smoke  rising  from 
Sodom  was  not  however  Hebron  itself,  but,  as  is  plainly  stated 
in  the  passages  just  cited,  some  spot  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Sodom.  The  question  arises,  whether  there  is  in  fact  any  such 
spot,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Hebron,  where  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
at  all  events  the  hollow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies,  is  visible ; 
and  if  so,  whether  it  be  its  northern  or  southern  end  which  is 
so  visible.  Now  about  three  miles  east  of  Hebron  there  is  a 
notable  eminence  called  at  present  Beni  Na^im,  where  according 
to  the  Mohammedans  is  the  tomb  of  Lot,  of  the  view  from 
which  Dr.  Robinson  thus  writes: — "From  the  roof  of  the 
mosque  at  Beni  Na'im  we  had  an  extensive  view  on  every  side, 
especially  towards  the  east  and  south.  The  mountains  beyond 
the  Dead  Sea  were  very  distinct;  but  the  sea  itself  was  not 
visible  except  through  gaps  in  the  western  mountains,  by  which 
the  eye  could  penetrate  into  its  deep  bosom.  One  of  these  was 
said  to  be  near  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy;  and  through  another 
farther  south,  we  could  perceive  what  appeared  to  be  a  large 
sand-bank  in  the  sea."  fBib.  Res.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188,  edit.  1841.) 
Here  is  every  condition  of  the  Scripture  statement  exactly  ful- 
filled j  for  it  is  not  said  that  Abraham  saw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
it  is  merely  implied  that  he  saw  enough  to  know  precisely  where 
they  were;  and  that,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  he  plainly 
could  from  Beni  Na'im.  But  further,  Dr.  Robinson  clearly 
intends  us  to  understand  that  it  is  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  which  is  especially  visible  from  this  point,  rather  than  the 
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norths  of  which  he  takes  no  notice  here  whatever.  In  the 
south  therefore^  most  probably,  lay  those  cities  towards  which 
Abraham  looked.* 

Once  more,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  Beni  Na'im  lying,  as  it 
does,  E.N.E.  of  Hebron,  if  the  doomed  cities  stood  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  route  thither  would  be  very  nearly  in 
the  same  direction  which  the  men  had  already  gone  in  leaving 
Abraham's  tent ;  if  on  the  other  hand  these  cities  were  at  the 
south,  they  would  have  to  turn  oflf  from  their  former  route  very 
sharply.  The  text  informs  us  that  having  arrived  at  this  spot ''  the 
men  turned  from  thence,  and  went  towards  Sodom ;''  another 
hint  in  favour  of  its  southern  position,  and  a  remarkable  instance, 
if  this  be  admitted,  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  narrative. 

{e).  Oen.  xix.  15.  ''And  when  the  morning  dawned,  then  the 
angels  hastened  Lot,''  etc. 

Verse  1 7.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  them 
forth  abroad,  that  he  said.  Escape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind 
thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  hollow ;  escape  to  the  mountain, 
lest  thou  be  consumed.'* 

Verses  19,  20.  "  I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  some 
evil  take  me  and  I  die.  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  this  city,  near  to 
flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one  :  oh,  let  me  escape  thither." 

Verses  22,  28.  "Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called 
Zoar  {i.e.  "little").  And  the  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar." 

Verse  30.  "  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  to  dwell  in  the 
mountain." 

Several  points  of  detail  are  here  given  as  to  the  site  of 
Sodom,  (i.)  It  was  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
mountains  5  since  it  was  plainly  on  account  of  this  distance  that 
Lot  entreated  not  to  be  obliged  to  flee  thither,  (ii.)  Zoar  also 
was  in  the  "  hollow,"  and  some  distance  from  the  mountains ; 
since  Lot  chose  it  by  preference,  and  subsequently  "  went  up  " 
from  Zoar  into  the  mountain.*  (iii.)  Zoar  lay  between  Sodom 
and  the  mountain ;  since  it  was  while  fleeing  to  the  latter  that  Lot 
came  upon  it.  (iv.)  Zoar  was  tolerably  near  to  Sodom;  since 
the  flight  thither  took  place  during  the  short  time  of  morning 
twilight.     The  full  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  question 

*  Mr.  Tristram's  statement  that  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  8ea  would  have 
heen  undiscemible  to  Abraham  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  361)  supposes  him  to  have 
been  at  Hebron  itself  when  he  took  his  view  (cOmp.  Ibid.,  p.  398),  which  is  c<m- 
trary  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 

*  This  at  once  negatives  the  argument  commonly  built  upon  this  part  of  the 
history,  that  Zoar  must  have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  because 
that  was  the  country  of  Moab,  Lot's  son.  The  mountain  cave  may  indeed  have 
been  on  the  east,  but  that  Zoar  also  was  so  by  no  means  follows. 
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under  discasaion  must  be  reserved  until  we  have  further  eluci- 
dated the  exact  position  of  Zoar^  the  surviving  city,  to  which  we 
now  proceed  to  address  ourselves. 

(fj.  Deut,  xxxiv.  3.  "  And  the  south,  and  the  hollow,  the  valley 
of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  as  far  as  Zoar/' 

This  is  the  description  of  the  southern  part  of  Moses'  view 
from  Mount  Nebo.  Sweeping  round  frdm  right  to  left,  his 
glance  had  taken  in  the  whole  of  the  promised  land  from  the 
land  of  Gilead,  that  lay  due  N.,  as  far  as  the  distant  Dan ;  passing 
on  to  the  district  of  Naphtali,  on  the  N.N.W;  then  to  the  wide 
regions  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  on  the  N.W.  and  W.N.W. ; 
then  across  Judah,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  W.  and 
W.S.W.;  now  at  last  terminating  on  the  S.W.  and  S.S.W., with  the 
*^  Negeb,''  or  south  country,  bordering  on  the  wilderness,  and 
due  S.  with  the  great  '^  hollow ''  traced  down  from  Jericho  to 
Zoar.  This  seems  the  natural  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  of 
course  requires  that  Zoar  should  be  the  furthest  point  due  S.  within 
the  promised  land  visible  from  Mount  Nebo.  The  view  here 
described  is  no  ideal  of  the  imagination,  but  one  really  to  be 
seen  from  the  heights  in  question :  the  site  of  Zoar  is  therefore  a 
matter  easily  to  be  settled  by  observing  how  far  due  south  the  hol- 
low can  be  traced  from  them.  If  only  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  then  of  course  Zoar  stood  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
if  light  to  the  end  of  the  Sea,  then  of  course  Zoar  stood  at  the 
south ;  if  only  part  way  down,  then  Zoar  stood  part  way  down. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Tristram  thus  writes,  beginning  his  description 
from  the  opposite  end  to  that  in  Deuteronomy,  and  first  noting 
(which  is  omitted  there)  certain  points  without  the  promised 
land  which  are  also  visible  from  Nebo.  '^  As  the  eye  turned  south- 
wards towards  the  line  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  clustered, 
the  peak  of  Jebel  Shih&n  just  stood  out  behind  Jebel  Attarus, 
which  opened  to  reveal  to  us  the  situation  of  Kerak,  though  not 
it«  walls.  Beyond  and  behind  these,  sharply  rose  Mounts  Hor 
and  Seir,  and  the  rosy  peaks  of  Arabia  faded  away  into  the  dis- 
tance towards  Akabah.  Still  turning  westwards,  in  front  of  us, 
two  or  three  lines  of  terraces  reduced  the  height  of  the  plateau 
as  it  descended  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which 
we  could  trace,  in  its  full  extent,  from  Usdum  to  Peshkah.  It 
lay  like  a  long  slip  of  molten  metal,  with  the  sun  mirrored  on 
its  surface,  waving  and  undulating  in  its  farther  edge,  unseen  in 
its  eastern  limits,  as  though  poured  from  some  deep  cavern 
beneath  our  feet.  There,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  a 
break  in  the  ridge,  and  a  green  spot  below,  marked  Engedi,  the 
nest  once  of  the  Kenite,  now  of  the  wild  goat/'  (Land  of  Israel^ 
pp.  537-8).    This  is  conclusive.     The  southern  view  of  the  hol- 
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low  reaches  to  the  *'  fiill  extent "  of  the  Dead  Sea,  even  up  to 
the  salt  moantain  Usdum.  Zoar,  then,  which  marked  the  limit 
of  Moses'  view  in  this  direction,  must  clearly  have  been  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  not  the  north.  But  to  this  it  is  objected, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Zoar  is  here  distinctly  connected  with 
Jericho ;  A. V.  "  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of 
palm-trees,  unto  Zoar."  -It  is  strange  that  writers  using  this 
argument  should  never  have  seen  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
description  thus  given.      The  "nSS  of  the  valley  of  Jericho, — 

well,  whatever  sense  is  put  upon  "nSS  it  is  equally  strange ;  the 
'^circle  of  the  valley,^' the  '^environs  of  the  valley,'^  the  "winding 
way  of  the  valley;''  the  "plain  of  the  valley ;J' — in  each  case 
"valley"  is  plainly  redundant,  or  else  destroys  the  reference  to 

the  Ghor  altogether.  It  is  the  same  or  worse  if  "ISS  be  rendered 
"  hollow."  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  have  looked  a  little  more  minutely  at  the  original,  where 
it  would  have  been  found  that  the  Masorites,  when  accenting 
the  passage,  instead  of  joining  "hollow''  with  "valley,"  dis- 
tinctly dis^oinei  them,  reading  as  above  "the  hollow,  the 
valley"  (so  also  De  Wette  and  Benisch).  Then  all  is  plain 
enough,  the  "  valley  of  Jericho "  marking  the  upper  and  near 
part  of  the  "hollow"  seen  by  Moses,  "Zoar"  the  lower  and 
most  distant,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Gilead  and  Dan  on  the 
north,  and  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.-''  This 
mention  of  Zoar  as  the  southern  limit  of  Moses'  prospect  would 
also  lead  us  to  prefer  a  due  south  or  south-western  site  for  it, 
rather  than  a  south-eastern,  as  in  the  latter  case,  though  still  a 
proper  boundary,  it  would  not  itself  have  been  visible,  which  the 
tenor  of  the  passage  would  lead  us  to  conclude  it  was. 

Cff).  Isaiah  xv.  5,  6.  "  My  heart  crieth  out  for  Moab ;  his  fugi- 
tives are  as  far  as  Zoar,  Eglath-shalishiya ;  for  the  ascent  of 
Luhith — with  weeping  they  ascend  it ;  for  in  the  way  of  Horo- 
naim  they  raise  up  a  cry  of  sorrow.  For  the  waters  of  Nimrim 
are  desolate." 

J  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  here  that  "  city  of  palm-trees  "  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  Jericho,  as  was  evidently  the  view  of  the  Masorites  when  accentin|^ 
the  passage.  This  name  is  also  certainly  applied  to  Jericho  in  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
15.  The  use  of  such  an  epithet  in  this  place  is  however  unlikely,-  and  the  thought 
hence  suggests  itself  that  perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  Jericho  at  all,  but  to  some 
other  place  along  the  hollow,  between  it  and  Zoar ;  and  if  so,  most  probably  to 
Engedi,  a  notable  object  in  the  view  (see  Tristram,  above),  and  whose  name  at 
that  time,  Hazezon  Tamar  (=the  felline  of  palm-trees),  would  well  accord  with 
the  title  here  given.  There  can  be  little  doubt  at  all  events,  but  that  '*  city  of 
palm-trees  "  in  Jud.  i.  16,  iii.  13,  denotes  Engedi  and  not  Jericho,  which  latter 
at  this  time  lay  desolate.  If  this  be  so,  of  course  the  mention  of  Engedi  as  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Zoar,  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  latter's  southern  position. 
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Jer.  xlriii.  84.  "  From  crying  Heshbon  as  far  as  Elealeh^ 
as  Jahaz^  have  they  uttered  their  voice ;  from  Zoar  as  far  as 
Horonaim^  Eglath-shalishiya.  For  the  waters  also  of  Nimrim 
are  desolate.*'* 

In  each  of  these  places  Zoar  is  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  Moab^  and  is  coupled  with  certain  other  places,  Luhith,  Horo- 
naim^  Eglath-shalishiya^  Nimrim^  some  or  all  of  which  we  may 
suppose^  therefore^  were  in  its  neighbourhood.  Only  one  of  these 
has,  however,  been  identified,  Nimrim,  which  Mr.  Tristram  believes 
to  have  found  in  the  *'  Ghor-en-N'meirah,''  a  notable  valley  with 
perennial  stream  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  southern 
end.  If  this  be  correct,  of  course  it  follows  that  Zoar  was  most 
probably  at  the  south  also.  Others,  however,  identify  Nimrim 
with  the  Wady  Nimrin,  some  ten  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  is  however  more  probably  the  Beth-Nimrah  of  Num. 
xxxii.  36,  Josh.  xiii.  27,  which  certainly  lay  in  that  direction. 
This  doubtfulness  of  the  identification  of  Nimrim  with  N'meirah, 
makes  it  of  course  impossible  to  found  any  direct  argument  for 
the  southern  position  of  Zoar  on  these  passages  in  the  Prophets. 
Indirectly,  however,  they  are  of  considerable  importance.  They 
define  Zoar  to  be  a  city  of  Moab ;  if  then  Zoar  stood  at  the  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  must  plainly  have  been  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan,  and  therefore  in  the  territory  formerly  belonging  to 
Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon.  Now  this  territory  was  assigned  by 
Moses  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  in  Numb,  xxxii. 
34 — 42,  Josh.  xiii.  16 — 27,  are  lists  of  the  various  towns  within 
this  territory  which  they  possessed  or  built.  Among  these  are 
Heshbon,  Elealeh,  Kiriathaim,  Nebo,  Baal-meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer, 
Medeba,  Aroer,  Dibon,  Jahaz  and  Mephaath,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as  in  their  days  belonging  to 
Moab.  Had  Zoar  then  lain  in  this  part  of  the  Moabitish  territory 
we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  it  also  included  in  the 
list  of  Beubenite  or  Gadite  towns,  especially  as  Dent,  xxxiv.  3 
shews  it  to  have  been  well  known  at  the  time.  Its  omission 
may  be  taken  therefore  as  a  tolerably  clear  proof  that  it  lay  in 
that  part  of  Moab  south  of  the  Arnon,  which  the  Moabites  had 
not  been  dispossessed  of  by  the  Amorites,  and  in  whose  posses- 
sion they  were  left  undisturbed  by  Moses, — that  is  to  say,  it  lay 
at  least  half-way  down  the  Dead  Sea.  The  similar  omission  of 
Horonaim,  Luhith,  Eglath-shalishiya,  and,  probably,  Nimrim, 
with  which  Zoar  is  coupled  by  the  Prophets,  would  lead  us  to 
assign  these  also  to  the  district  south  of  the  Arnon  ;  an  inference 
which  is  of  value,  as  helping  us  to  identify  the  Zoar  of  Moses 

*  The  A.  V.  translates  "Eglath-shalishiya"  m  hoth  places—"  an  heifer  of 
three  years  old,"  hut  it  seems  more  prohahly  the  name  of  a  place. 
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not  qjjIj  with  the  Zoar  of  the  prophets,  but  dso  with  the  Zoar 
of  Josephus  and  other  ancient  writers,  whose  testimony  we  have 
next  to  consider. 

II.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers,  viz.,  of  Josephus,  Euse- 
bius,  Jerome,  and  a  few  mediaeval  travellers. 

(a)  Josephus. — He  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Zoar  still  existed 
in  his  days  under  the  same  name  {Ant.,  i.  11,  §  4),  and  that  it 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia  (B.J.  iv. 
8,  §  4),  enumerating  it  also  in  another  place  {Ant.,  xiv.  1^  §  4) 
among  a  list  pf  Arabian  towns,  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with 
"  Orone  '^  ( = Horonaim),  thus  fiirther  identifying  it  with  the  Zoar 
of  the  prophets,  and  fixing  the  latter's  southern  site. 

fbj  EusEBius  AND  Jerome. — ^Thcsc  writers  are  also  very 
distinct  in  their  testimony.  From  the  Onomasticon  we  learn 
that  the  Dead  Sea  extended  from  Jericho  to  Zoar  (art.  OaTuurtra 
71  dXvKvj),  which  latter  place  lay  close  to  its  shores  (art.  BaKd)  ; 
that  "  Luith  ^^  in  Moab  lay  between  Areopolis  (=iLabbath  Moab) 
and  Zoar  (art«  Aoveid),  again  agreeing  with  the  southern  po- 
sition of  the  latter  and  Luhith,  deduced  above  firom  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah;  that  the  village  Benamerium,  which  they  identify 
with  Nimrim,  was  to  the  north  of  Zoar  (art.  Nefipifi),  which 
would  place  Zoar  farther  south  than  N^meirah  (supposing  this 
to  be  the  same  place),  or  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sea.  Further, 
in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  xv.  5,  Jerome  says  that  Zoar  lay 
"  in  the  borders  of  the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,^'  i.  e.  from  Palestine.  While  in  his  account  of 
Paula's  travels,  he  describes  how  when  leaving  Hebron  she  came 
to  the  height  of  Caphar  Berucha,  the  spot  where  Abraham  stood 
before  the  Lord,  and  thence  looked  out  upon  the  wide  desert, 
the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  regions  of  Engaddi 
and  Zoar  (Epist.  cviii.,  §  11).  A  description  agreeing  exactly 
with  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  cited  above,  and  proving  most  con- 
clusively that  Jerome  understood  Zoar  to  be  at  the  south  end  of 
the  sea. 

(c)  MEDiiBVAL  Travellers. — Speaking  of  the  crusaders'  ex- 
pedition in  this  neighbourhood  a.d.  11(K),  Fulcher  says,  that 
"  having  circled  round  the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  on  the  road 
from  Hebron  to  Petra,"  they  ^'  found  there  a  large  village  which 
was  said  to  be  Segor,"  i.e.  Zoar.  From  this  it  has  been  argued 
that  Zoar  must  have  stood  in  the  Wady-ed-Dra'ah,  a  valley 
rather  less  than  one-fourth  way  up  on  the  eastern  side,  this 
being  the  ordinary,  road  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  highlands.  But  inasmuch  as  the  march  of  the  crusaders 
was  towards  Petra,  i.e.,  not  to  the  east,  but  to  the  south,  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  they  followed   the  route  adopted  by  Dr. 
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Robmson  when  makiiig  this  same  jonmey  ^^from  Hebron  to 
Fetra,''  i.e.  straight  along  the  Arabab  up  Wady-d- Jeib ;  in  which 
case  of  course  Zoar  must  have  been  due  S.,  or  slightly  S.W.  of 
the  end  of  the  hike.  Srocardos  (about  a.d.  1290)  says^  on 
hearsay^  that  Segor  was  situated  *^  five  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Jericho,  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddij  l^tween  which  moun- 
tain and  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  statue  of  salt.'^  Here  are  no  doubt 
errors  both  of  distance  and  portion,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
confirms  the  southern  or  south-western  situation  of  Zoar.  To 
this  Gcnaoord  of  statements  there  is  however  one  remarkable  ex- 
ception,  if  indeed  the  confused  aocount  of  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217) 
can  be  considered  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  such.  His  route  is 
as  follows : — ^he  crosses  the  Jordan  at  the  usual  fcmls,  and  arrives 
at  '^  the  field  and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorra;''  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  our  Lord^s  baptism  (i.  e.,  from  the  fords),  he  sees  "  the 
statue  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned ;''  coming  from 
the  lake  he  arrives  at  Segor;  then  he  passes  the  vineyard  of 
Benjamin  and  of  Engaddi,  and  next  enters  the  mountiun  land 
of  Moab,  leaving  the  plains  of  Sbittim  on  the  left.  Any  one 
who  will  follow  this  route  on  a  map,  whatever  his  opinion  may  be  as 
to  the  site  of  Sodom,  will  see  how  utterly  inexplicable  and  indeed 
impossible  it  is;  how  worthless  therefore  as  evidence.  Several  other 
writers  mention  Zoar,  some  indeed  calling  the  sea  after  it,  but 
not  in  a  way  which  can  assist  in  defining  its  position  (see  Smith's 
Dict.f  art.  Zoar,  and  Bobinson^s  Bid.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  note  34,  at  end) . 
We  pass  on  therefore  to  consider  our  last  group  of  evidence. 

III.  The  names  given  to  the  localities  in  question  by  the  Arabs 
at  the  present  day.  This  matter  is  soon  settled.  At  the  north 
end  there  are  no  names  now  prevalent  which  at  all  resemble  those 
of  any  of  the  cities.  M.  de  Saulcy^s  "  Goumran/^  plausible  as  it 
looks,  being  really  very  difierent  from  the  Hebrew  ''Gomorrah^' 
(TTlbS^)  which  might  be  better  represented  in  English  as  "  Amor- 
rah.''  On  the  east  there  is  one  name  "Dra'ah,"  the  valley 
below  Eerak,  which  might  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  Zoar.  On 
the  south  are  three  names,  that  of  the  salt-mountain  ''  Usdum  " 

perhaps  a  later  form  of  Sodom  (more  strictly  S'dom  D*TD)  • 
''  Zoghal,''  a  well-marked  but  small  site  close  beside  it  on  the 
northern  side,  all  but  identical  with  Zoar ;  and  ''  Amrah,*'  a 
wady  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  more  to  the  west,  identical 
with  Gtjmorrah.  That  the  places  now  bearing  these  names  are 
not  the  original  sites  of  the  cities  in  question  may  be  admitted 
at  once ;  they  would  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Biblical 
and  other  statements  just  considered.     Still  the  fact  that  three 
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out  of  the  five  names  yet  linger  at  this  one  comer  of  the  sea,  is 
a  not  inconsiderable  argument  that  somewhere  thereabouts  stood, 
according  to  old  hereditary  tradition,  the  cities  themselves. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  this  same  quarter 
stands  the  salt-mountain,  whose  remarkable  property  of  splitting 
up  into  columnar  and  fantastic-shaped  fragments  may  perhaps 
be  connected  with  the  statement  that  Lot^s  wife  '^  became  a  pil- 
lar of  salt,^'  as  it  doubtless  is  with  the  traditions  concerning 
this  pillar  in  later  times ;  that  here  also,  in  the  Wady  Mahawat, 
are  the  only  signs  discoverable  so  far,  which  can  be  thought  to 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  any  such  catastrophe  as  that  which 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (See  Tristram's  Land 
of  Israel,  pp.  854-9). 

Looking  back. now  over  the  whole  evidence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  it.  On  behalf  of 
the  northern  site  of  Sodom  there  has  appeared  no  tittle  of  proof 
whatever,  not  even  a  hint.  On  behalf  of  the  southern  site  has 
appeared  proof  the  most  conclusive,  diverse,  and  unanimous.  It 
willbe  well,  however,  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  how  varied 
and  harmonious  the  proof  is,  briefly  to  sum  this  evidence  up. 
We  have  found  then, 

1.  That  Sodom,  Oomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  were  to 
the  south  of  Callirrhoe  (I.  a) ; 

2.  That  they  were  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  Jordan,  but 
most  probably  not  in  that  part  actually  traversed  by  it  (L  b  i.) ; 

3.  That  of  all  the  cities  Zoar  was  the  furthest  removed  from 
Jericho,  the  furthest  south  (I.  b  ii.) ; 

4.  That  Sodom  was  probably  some  distance  from  Jericho, 
as  forming  the  extreme  limit  of  Lot's  sojourning  (I.  b  iii.); 

5.  That  the  cities  were  not,  it  would  seem,  within  sight  of 
Bethel,  therefore  not  at  the  north  (I.  b  iv.); 

6.  That  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  was  the  "  vale  of 
Siddim,''  corresponding,  it  would  seem,  with  the  present  southern 
lagoon  (I.  c  i.); 

7.  That  this  "  vale  of  Siddim ''  lay  between  them  and  Engedi, 
whence  it  follows  that  they  were  to  the  south  of  it  (I.  c  ii.); 

8.  That  the  land  where  they  stood  was  discernible  from  a 
spot  to  the  east  of  Hebron,  though  themselves  were  not,  which 
agrees  exactly  with  their  southern  position  (I.  d,  II.  b) ; 

9.  That  in  proceeding  to  Sodom  from  this  spot,  after  leaving 
Hebron,  a  turn  had  to  be  made  in  the  line  of  road,  which  would 
scarcely  be  the  case  had  they  been  in  the  north  (I.  d) ; 

10.  That  Sodom  and  Zoar  were  both  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  mountains,  Zoar  being  however  slightly  the  nearer 
of  the  two  (I.  e  i. — iii.) ; 
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11.  That  Sodom  and  Zoar  were  near  together  (I.  e  iv.) ; 

12.  That  Zoar  was  the  farthest  point  souths  dong  the  hol- 
low^ yisible  from  Monnt  Nebo^  at  least  therefore  as  far  south  as 
Jebel  Usdam^  and  probably  rather  on  the  west  side  of  the  hollow 
than  the  east  (I.  /) ; 

13.  That  Zoar  was  in  later  times  a  city  of  Moab,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nimrim,  i.e.  most  likely  N'meirah^  a 
stream  entering  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  S.E.  (I.  g) ; 

14.  That  Zoar  was  in  that  part  of  Moab  that  lay  south  of  the 
river  Amon  (I.  g) ; 

15.  That  Zoar  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (II.  a)\ 

16.  That  Zoar  wa?  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
south  of  Nimrim,  and  in  the  borders  of  Moab  (II.  b) ; 

17.  That  Zoar  was  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  at 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Engedi 
(II.  c); 

18.  That  names  similar  to,  or  identical  with  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah  and  Zoar,  still  linger  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  sea,  where 
also  are  the  only  existing  local  indications  of  the  catastrophe  (III). 

To  enforce  the  general  conclusion  arising  out  of  these  several 
items  is  quite  unnecessary ;  they  speak  for  themselves.  Sodom 
and  its  neighbours  must  certainly  have  been  at  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  can  we  fix  their  site  more  precisely  ?  Our  only 
hope  lies  in  Zoar,  the  one  concerning  which  we  have  at  once  the 
fullest,  the  exactest,  and  the  most  varied  evidence.  It  has  been 
commonly  identified  with  the  Wady  ed-Dra'ah  leading  up  to 
Kerak :  this  is  however  opposed  to  the  evidence  in  many  par- 
ticulars (see  8,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16).  Against  the  far  more  pro- 
bable Zoghal  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  hardly  far  south  enough 
for  8,  12,  15,  16,  too  near  the  mountains  for  10,  and  too  far 
west  for  18.  Leaving  existing  names  out  of  the  account 
altogether  then,  we  may  say  that  the  most  probable  site  would  be 
somewhere  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Usdum,  not  very  far  pro- 
bably from  the  Ain  el-Beida ;  but  nearer  than  this  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  determine.  With  respect  to  the  other  cities,  they  were  all 
no  doubt  to  the  north  of  Zoar  (see  3, 10),  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that. the  sites  of  some  at  least  are  now  covered  by  the 
-waters  of  the  lagoon.  That  they  were  destroyed  by  submergence, 
we  have  indeed  not  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine ;  but  if  the 
views  suggested  above  as  to  the  intrusion  of  salt  into  the  sea 
(at  the  time  probably  of  the  catastrophe)  be  correct  (see  above, 
I.  c  i.),  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  may  at  some  subsequent 
time  have  become  overflowed. 

George  Warington. 
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THE  HISTOBICAL  CHABACTES  W  THE  oeSPELS  TESTED  BT 
AN  EXAMINATIOir  OF  THEIE  OOETESTS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row, 

(Contimied  from  Vol.  YIII.,  page  378.) 

Here  follow  several  narratives,  uiusonnected  with  discourses. 
We  have  already  considered  the  threefold  account  of  the  miracle 
at  Jericho ;  according  to  Luke,  immediately  after  performing 
this  mirade,  our  Lord  passed  through  Jericho,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Zacoheus.  In  close  connection  with  this  enter- 
tainment, Luke  places  the  parable  of  the  pounds.  The  anoint- 
ing of  Jesus  is  mentioned  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  It  is 
told  by  the  two  former  out  of  its  proper  place,  owing  to  its 
bearing  on  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord.  The  three  accounts  pre*- 
sent  us  with  the  following  striking  differences  and  similarities. 
Matthew  and  Mark  state  that  it  occurred  at  a  feast,  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  Bethany ;  while  John  tells  us 
that  our  Lord  wrived  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  passover. 
He  does  not  state  that  the  feast  was  in  Simon's  house,  nor  does 
he  assert  that  it  took  place  in  that  of  Lazarus.  But  he  says 
that  there  (i.  e.,  in  Bethany)  they  made  him  a  feast,  and  Martha 
served,  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  those  reclining  with  him. 
Matthew  and  Mark  tell  us  that  a  woman  came,  having  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment.  Mark  calls  the  mixture  '^  liquid  or 
genuine  nard/'  {tnarixfj^  vdpSov).  John  says  that  Mary  took  a 
pound  weight  of  liquid  or  genuine  nard  (irurrLfcfj^).  Matthew 
uses,  to  denote  the  value  of  it,  the  word  fiapvrifiov;  Mark, 
TToXuTeXoS? ;  John,  iroKirrLtwv.  Mark  says,  "  Breaking  the  ala- 
baster, she  poured  it  on  his  head.''  Matthew  omits  the  former 
circumstance,  and  John  says,  '^  She  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair :  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  odour  of  the  ointment."  Matthew  says  the  disciples — Mark, 
some — were  indignant  {ffyavdierriaav),  sayings  For  what  purpose 
is  this  waste?  for  (Matthew)  the  ointment  might  have  been  sold 
for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor."  Mark  varies  by  introducing 
the  exact  sum,  300  denaria,  and  adds.  They  murmured  against 
her  {iveffpifi&vTo).  But  John  names  Judas  Iscariot  as  the 
murmurer,  mentions  the  supposed  value,  and  charges  him  with 
peculation.  M%tthew  and  Mark  represent  our  Lord's  obser- 
vations as  addressed  to  the  disciples :  John  specifically  to  Judas. 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  words  are  nearly  the  same.  "  Why 
do  you  afford  trouble  to  the  woman  ?  She  has  wrought  a  good 
work   on  me,  for  you  have  the  poor  always  with  yourselves 
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(jieff  eavT&p),  bat  me  you  have  not  always/'  To  this  Mark 
makes  two  additions,  "When  you  wish,  you  are  aUe  to  do  them 
good/^  "  She  has  done  what  she  conld/'  Matthew, ''  For  she, 
ponring  this  ointment  on  my  body,  has  done  it  for  my  burial '' 
(7rpo9  TO  ipreufHoaa^  fie).  Mark,  ''  She  has  come  beforehand  to 
annoint  my  body  to  the  burial^'  {ek  top  hrra^uuriJiMf).  Then 
both  in  the  same  words,  ''Verily  I  say  nnto  you.  Wherever  this 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  also  this  which 
she  has  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her/'  All 
this  is  represented  in  John  by  the  words,  '^  Against  the  day  of 
my  burial  has  she  kept  this,  for  the  poor  you  always  have  with 
you  (jieff  iavT&v),  but  me  ye  have  not  always/' 

The  three  accounts  present  several  indications  of  distinct- 
ness of  origin ;  John's  pre-eminently  so.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  several  similarities  of  expression, 
which  prove  that  in  its  present  form  it  must  have  grown  out  of 
a  single  document  in  the  Greek  language.  John's  Gospel  must 
have  been  composed  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after 
the  latest  of  the  other  two— probably  considerably  more — yet 
we  notice  in  it  several  verbal  expressions  identical  with  Mark. 
Both  of  them  use  the  peculiar  word  irurruc§^,  to  signify  genuine 
or  fluid  nard.  This  word  is  omitted  by  Matthew.  At  the  same 
time,  each  evangelist  uses  a  different  word  to  denote  '^very 
precious."  Mark  and  John  also  mention  the  express  value, 
300  denaria.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  all  three 
evangelists  have  used  the  phrase  {fieff  iavr&v)  to  denote  "  with 
you "  in  the  sentence,  "  the  poor  you  always  have  with  you," 
etc.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  three  independent  writers, 
one  of  whom  is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  an  interval  of 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  should  have  used  Greek  words 
so  unusual,  unless  our  Lord  had  actually  uttered  the  words  in 
Greek,  or  they  had'  had  them  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the 
use  of  a  common  translation,  or  from  their  having  become  current 
by  frequent  repetition.  But  while  we  have  these  indications 
that  the  story  had  become  fixed  in  a  settled  form  of  words  in 
the  Greek  language,  before  either  Gospel  was  written,  it  no  less 
proves  that  each  writer,  to  a  considerable  extent,  told  it  in  his 
own  words.  If  John's  Gospel  were  written  by  the  Apostle,  his 
account  would  be  an  independent  one.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  this  Gospel  such  a  variation  in  narrating  the  facts  as  we 
might  expect.  While  Matthew  and  Mark  tell  us  expressly  that 
the  feast  was  held  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  John  leaves 
the  place  indefinite.  He  distinctly  specifies  that  Lazarus  was 
one  of  the  guests,  and  Martha  served  at — or,  perhaps,  provided 
— the  entertainment.     While  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  only 
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a  woman,  he  definitely  tells  us  that  Mary  anointed  our  Lord's 
feet^  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  that  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.  While  Matthew  and  Mark 
inform  us  that  the  disciples  murmured ;  John  specifically  names 
Judas.  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  if  he  commenced  mur- 
muring, that  the  others  would  join  in  it.  Some  person  doubt- 
less took  the  lead  on  the  occasion.  Matthew  and  Mark  again 
follow  the  same  account  of  the  words  used  by  the  disciples ; 
John  a  difierent  one.  So  also  with  respect  to  our  Lord^s  ob- 
servations. John's  account  is  much  abridged  compared  with  the 
others,  being  evidently  intended  to  express  the  general  sense. 
The  identity  of  words  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark  prove  that 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  Greek  source. 
Had  they  translated  independently  of  each  other,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  their  Greek  could  have  preserved  so  close  a 
resemblance,  both  in  words  and  phrases.  Part  of  those  words 
had  become  so  generally  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  that  they  have  been  used  by  John  even  while 
he  meant  only  to  record  the  substance  of  what  our  Lord  said, 
which  he  does  in  the  expression,  "  Against  the  day  of  my  bury- 
ing hath  she  kept  this.'* 

While  the  phenomena,  as  they  stand  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
prove  that  they  must  have  used  the  same  written  account,  the 
small  verbal  variations  in  them  are  evidence  that  they  did  not 
actually  copy  from  it  when  ^ach  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  vari- 
ations, however,  might  possibly  have  been  introduced  by  dic- 
tation, or,  if  the  words  of  the  account  had  been  deeply  im- 
printed on  their  memories,  might  be  the  result  of  writing  them 
down,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  a  written  document. 
The  variations  are  as  follows : — Mark  adds  that  the  woman  came 
''as  he  was  reclining ''  (rot)  Kara/ceifjuevov).  Matthew  uses  a 
slightly  difierent  word  to  denote  this  {rev  avaKUfikvov) ,  and 
places  it  after  the  statement  that  she  poured  the  ointment  on 
our  Lord's  head.  While  Mark  simply  says  the  woman  came 
{fjXJde),  Matthew  says  {irpo<rrjk0ev  avToi)  came  up  to  him. 
Matthew  calls  the  liquid  ointment.  Mark  adds,  "  of  genuine 
nard.'^  The  one  denotes  its  value  by  TroXvrlfjLOv,  the  other  by 
fiapvrlfiov.  Matthew  says,  The  disciples,  seeing  it,  were  indig- 
nant ;  Mark,  But  there  were  some  feeling  indignation  in  them- 
selves. To  the  expression,  ''  For  what  purpose  is  this  waste  V 
Mark  adds,  "  of  the  ointment  made ;"  Matthew  says,  *'  might 
have  been  sold  for  much;'*  Mark,  ''about  three  hundred  de- 
naria,''  and  adds,  "  they  murmured  against  her.''  He  also  adds 
to  our  Lord's  reply,  "  Let  her  alone,"  the  same  word  being  used 
by  John,  only  in  the  singular  number.     He  further  makes  the 
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addition  to  our  Lord's  words,  "  and  whenever  you  are  wiUing, 
you  are  able  to  do  them  good/'  Instead  of  the  expression  in 
Matthew,  "  She  pouring  the  ointment  on  my  body/'  Mark  has, 
^^  she  has  done  what  she  could ;"  and  instead  of  the  expression, 
"  she  has  done  it  in  reference  to  burying  me,"  ''  she  has  come 
beforehand  to  anoint  my  body  for  the  burial."  These  singular 
variations  seem  impossible  to  be  assigned  to  deliberate  purpose, 
and  must  have  come  about  in  some  one  of  the  ways  we  have 
before  suggested. 

St.  John's  description  of  our  Lord's  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
presents  similar  phenomena.  It  is  evidently  an  account  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  synoptics.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  brief 
summary  of  an  event  which  the  writer  intended  to  notice,  but 
did  not  purpose  particularly  to  describe.  The  synoptical  account 
is  particularly  distinct,  and  from  the  sameness  of  the  words 
employed  in  it,  the  three  accounts  present  unequivocal  evidence 
of  having  been  derived  from  a  common  origin. 

Matthew  has,  ''When  they  ap]^roached  to  Bethany,  and  were 
come  to.  Bethphage,  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  Mark  slightly 
varies,  ''  And  when  they  are  approaching  to  Jerusalem,  towards 
Bethany  and  Bethphage,  at  the  Mount  of  Olives;"  Luke,  "When 
he  approached  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the  mount  called 
the  Mount  of  Olives."  Matthew,  "  Then  Jesus  sent  two  dis« 
ciples ;"  Mark  and  Luke,  "  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples."  Mat- 
thew,  ''  saying  "  (}Jycov),  Mark,  and  "  he  says  to  them"  (Keyei), 
liuke,  "saying"  (elTroi;),  Matthew,  "Go"  (JlopevOrire) .  Mark, 
"Go"  (Tirdrf€T€)  into  the  village  which  is  opposite  to  you."  Luke, 
"  Go"  i^TTTorfere)  into  the  opposite  village ;"  Matthew,  "And  im- 
mediately you  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her."  Mark, 
'^  And  immediately  on  entering  it  you  shall  find  a  colt  tied,  on 
which  no  man  has  set."  Luke,  "in  which  on  entering  you  shall 
find  a  colt  tied,  on  which  no  man  has  ever  sat."  All  three, 
*' Loose  him,  and  bring  him."  Matthew,  and  "if  any  man 
say  anything."  Mark,  "  And  if  any  man  say.  Why  do  you  this  ? 
say."  Luke,  "  And  if  any  man  ask  you  why  do  you  this,  thus 
shall  you  say  to  him."  All  three,  "  The  Lord  has  need  of  him;" 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "  and  immediately  he  will  send ;"  Matthew, 
"them;"  Mark,  "him."  Matthew,  having  noticed  the  ful- 
filment of  a  prophecy,  proceeds :  "  And  the  disciples  having 
gone  and  done  as  Jesus  commanded  them,  brought  the  ass  and 
the  colt,  and  placed  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  Jesus  on 
them."  But  Mark  says,  "  they  went  and  found  the  colt  fastened 
at  a  door  at  a  double  road  without,  and  they  loose  him."  This 
is  represented  in  Luke  by,  "Those  who  were  sent  went  and 
found  as  he  said  to  them."     Mark  continues,  "  And  some  of 
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those  who  stood  there  said  to  them.  What  do  ye  loosing  the 
colt?  and  they  said  as  Jesus  commanded  them:  and  they  per- 
mitted them."  This  is  slightly  varied  in  Luke,  "And  while 
they  were  loosing  the  colt,  its  owners  said  to  them.  Why  do  you 
loose  the  colt  ?  and  they  said,  The  Lord  has  need  of  him/' 
Mark  adds,  "and  they  brought  the  colt  to  Jesus,  and  placed 
their  clothes  on  it,  and  set  him  on  it/'  Luke,  "And  they 
brought  it  to  Jesus,  and  throwing  their  clothes  on  the  colt,  they 
mounted  Jesus/'  Matthew  and  Mark  add,  with  a  few  gram- 
matical variations,  "  And  a  great  multitude  strewed  their  gar- 
ments in  the  road,  and  others  cut  branches  from  the  trees 
(Matthew,  tcKaSov^,  Mark,  arocfidBa^),  and  strewed  them  on  the 
road,  and  the  multitudes  who  preceded  and  followed  cried, 
Hosanna  (Matthew,  to  the  son  of  David),  blessed  is  he  that 
comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord/'  But  Luke  gives  a  much 
more  minute  account.  He  tells  us  that  as  they  were  approaching 
the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  burst  forth  into  praises.  On  this,  certain  of  the  Phari- 
sees find  fault.  Our  Lord  vindicates  the  disciples.  On  ap- 
proaching nearer  our  Lord  weeps  over  Jerusalem,  and  prophesies 
its  approaching  ruin.  Matthew  then  continues  his  account  by 
describing  the  entering  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple — which  Mark  places  on  the  following  day — and  says, 
that  our  Lord,  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  only  took  a  general 
survey  of  all  things,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  late,  went  to  Bethany 
with  the  twelve. 

Now  what  do  the  identities  and  variations  of  expression  in 
these  narratives  prove  as  to  the  mode  of  its  composition  ?  The 
first  inference  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  Luke  must  have  had 
an  additional  source  of  information  from  whence  he  has  derived 
the  facts  inserted  by  him.  Had  Matthew  and  Mark  read  them 
in  any  document,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could  have 
passed  them  over  without  notice.  If  they  used  a  written  ac- 
count, it  must  have  been  a  memorandum  in  which  these  circum- 
stances did  not  appear. 

But  are  the  identities  of  the  words  such  as  to  prove  that  a 
common  account  either  existed  in  writing,  or  was  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  three  evangelists?  Identity  is 
preserved  through  by  hx  the  larger  portion  of  the  narrative. 
The  grammatical  constructions  vary  somewhat  more  than  usual. 
Not  unfrequently,  one  word  of  a  similar  meaning  is  substituted 
for  another.  The  phenomena  presented  are  exactly  such  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  if  three  persons  who  had  deeply  studied  a 
written  narrative,  or  had  had  the  account  so  frequently  rq>eated 
over  that  it  had  become  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory,  bad 
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irritten  their  respective  aoooonts  from  recollection.  Thej  prove 
that  the  three  writers  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  account 
expressed  in  the  same  Greek  words,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  made  separate  translations  of  them  from  Aramaic. 

As  the  account  is  evidently  derived  from  a  common  narra- 
tive, it  must  have  been  slightly  altered  by  Matthew  or  Mark  to 
meet  the  case  as  to  the  animal  on  which  our  Lord  rode.  Mark 
and  Luke  make  mention  of  the  colt  only.  Now  it  is  very 
possible  that  there  might  have  been  both  an  ass  and  a  colt,  and 
that  Matthew  was  led  specially  to  notice  the  presence  of  the 
former  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  But,  if 
this  were  the  case,  Mark  and  Luke  would  not  have  written  as 
they  have  if-the  common  narrative  had  noticed  the  presence  of 
the  ass  and  colt,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  our 
Lard  and  the  disciples  have  been  accommodated  to  the  presence 
of  the  colt  alone  or  of  the  ass  and  colt.  As  our  Lord  rode  the 
colt,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  presence  of  the  ass  should  not 
have  been  mentioned.  The  notice  of  the  ass^  therefore,  is  an 
additional  fact  introduced  by  the  author  of  this  Grospel. 

In  the  same  manner  Mark  has  introduced  an  additional 
piece  of  information  into  the  common  account  in  his  notice  of 
the  exact  place  where  the  disciples  found  the  colt,  and  his 
informing  us  that  they  were  questioned  respecting  their  conduct 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  singular  that  Luke  merely  notices  the 
place  where  the  colt  was  tied  by  Uie  expression,  ''And  going 
away,  those  who  were  sent  found  as  he  said  to  them,''  while, 
respecting  the  question  put  to  the  disciples,  he  is  more  precise 
than  Mark,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  persons  who  questioned  the 
disciples  were  the  owners  of  the  colt.  Again,  while  Mark 
tells  us  that  the  disciples  replied  as  Jesus  commanded  them, 
Luke  is  precise — "  The  Lord  has  need  of  him.''  The  words  in 
each  narrative  has  been  accommodated  to  suit  the  peculiar  view 
of  each  writer  inspecting  the  facts,  and  the  variations  are  just 
such  as  would  arise  if  three  writers  reported  a  common  account 
from  memory,  each  writer  incorporating  into  it  an  additional 
anecdote  or  two  which  he  had  heard  from  other  narrators. 

Matthew  proceeds  to  describe  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  excitement  with  which  it  was  attended.  "  And 
entering  into  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city  was  excited,  saying. 
Who  is  this  ?  and  the  multitudes  said,  This  is  Jesus  Uie  pro- 
phet, from  Nazareth  of  Galilee.  And  he  entered  into  the 
temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the 
temple,"  etc.  Matthew  then  tells  us  that  blind  and  lame  persons 
resorted  to  him  in  the  temple  and  were  healed,  and  that  when 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonders  which  he  did,  and 
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heard  the  exclamations  of  the  children,  they  remonstrated,  and 
that  our  Lord  replied,  "  Have  you  never  read  that  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise?'^ 
In  the  evening  he  withdrew  to  Bethany.  On  the  morning,  re- 
turning to  the  city,  he  was  hungry.  Noticing  a  fig-tree  by  the 
wayside,  he  goes  to  it  and  finds  nothing  on  it  but  leaves,  and 
says  to  it,  "  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever," 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  immediately.  The  disciples  seeing 
it  wondered,  saying,  "How  soon  has  the  fig-tree  withered 
away."  Jesus  answers,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have 
faith,  and  doubt  not,  not  only  shall  you  do  as  is  done  in  the 
fig-tr6e ;  but  should  you  say  to  this  mountain.  Be  taken  up  and 
cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done,  and  all  things  whatsoever  you 
ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive." 

But  Mark  simply  says,  "  He  entered  into  the  temple,  and 
having  looked  round  on  all  things,  the  hour  being  late,  he  went 
out  to  Bethany  with  the  twelve.  And  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  came  from  Bethany,  he  hungered,  and  seeing  a  fig-tree  with 
leaves,  he  came  to  it,  if  indeed  he  might  find  anything  on  it,  and 
coming  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but  leaves "  {ov  yap  9/v  Ka4>pb^ 
avKcov).  The  words  of  the  curse  are  varied.  Matthew,  "May 
no  fruit  be  from  thee  henceforth  for  ever."  Mark,  "  May  no 
one  eat  fruit  of  thee  henceforth  for  ever."  Mark  in  this  place 
says  nothing  of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  or  of  any  observation 
made  on  it  either  by  our  Lord  or  the  disciples,  but  conducts 
our  Lord  immediately  to  the  temple.  He  then  notices  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  in  precisely  the  same  words  as  Mat- 
thew describes  the  cleansing  on  the  day  before,  with  the  addition 
that  he  did  not  sufier  that  any  one  should  carry  a  vessel  through 
the  temple.  On  this  tho^riests  and  scribes  seek  how  they 
might  destroy  him,  but  are  hindered  from  fear  of  the  people. 
When  it  was  late  he  goes  out  of  the  city,  but  returning  early  on 
the  morrow,  the  disciples  notice  the  fig-tree  dried  up  from  the 
roots.  Peter  draws  our  Lord's  attention  to  it.  Jesus^  reply  is, 
"  Have  faith  in  God.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Be  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  the  things 
which  he  says  shall  come  to  pass,  there  shall  be  to  him  whatever 
he  says."     To  this  Mark  adds  a  short  discourse  on  prayer. 

Luke,  on  the  day  of  the  triumphal  entry,  conducts  our 
Lord  to  the  temple,  and  in  the  briefest  manner  describes  the 
cleansing.  He  then  adds  the  following  general  description  : — 
"  And  he  was  teaching  day  by  day  in  the  temple,  and  the  chief 
priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  chief  of  the  people,  were  seeking 
to  destroy  him,  and  were  not  finding  what  they  might  do.     For 
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all  the  people  hung  on  him^  hearing  him/^  The  next  notice  of 
time  in  Luke  is  similarly  vague,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  one 
of  those  days  while  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple/'  etc.  Luke 
omits  all  the  other  circumstances. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  Matthew  and 
Mark's  narrative  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  particular  events 
narrated  by  them  happened.  If  we  assume  the  correctness  of 
the  one,  we  necessarily  admit  the  incorrectness  of  the  other;  for 
that  our  Lord  should  have  cleansed  the  temple  on  two  consecu-> 
tive  days,  each  cleansing  being  accompanied  with  a  set  of  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  is  incredible.  But  the  idea  is  ex- 
pressly excluded  by  Mark's  narrative,  who  represents  our  Lord 
as  looking  round  on  all  things.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  Mark 
could  have  known  that  he  cleansed  the  temple  on  that  day ;  and, 
instead  of  stating  that  he  did  so,  have  described  him  as  looking 
round  on  all  things,  and  as  cleansing  the  temple  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  would  not  be  merely  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
w:riting,  but  one  which  was  positively  misleading. 

.  Similarly  also  with  respect  to  the  cursing  of  the  barren 
fig-tree.  Matthew  says  that  it  took  place  the  morning  following 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  and  represents  the  disciples  as 
noticing  it  at  once,  and  records  the  words  of  our  Lord  conse- 
quent on  their  observation.  He  then  conducts  our  Lord  imme- 
diately to  the  temple,  and  describes  the  dialogue  between  him 
and  the  priests  touching  his  authority.  But  Mark  places  this 
event  on  the  morning  after  our  Lord  entered  Jerusalem,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  cleansing.  On  the  following  morning  he  tells 
ns  that  the  disciples  observed  the  fig-tree  dried  up,  and  he 
here  places  the  discourse  of  our  Lord. 

Now  these  phenomena  plainly  prove  that  there  was  a  varia- 
tion as  to  the  day  when  our  Lord  cleansed  the  temple,  cursed 
the  fig-tree,  and  when  the  disciples  noticed  that  it  was  withered, 
in  the  authorities  followed  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  We  are  not 
here  called  on  to  determine  which  has  arranged  these  events 
correctly,  but  simply  to  infer  from  the  phenomena  that  such 
variation  must  have  existed  in  the  original  authorities,  and 
further  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  either  Matthew  or 
Mark  could  have  read  each  other's  narrative,  and  have  written 
as  they  have.  ^  The  whole  manner  of  Luke  implies  that  he 
actually  found  this  vagueness  to  exist  among  his  authorities,  and 
forebore  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  He  has,  therefore,  only 
given  us  a  brief  account  of  the  entry,  and  used  words  marked 
by  their  indefiniteness  as  to  time  in  describing  the  events  of  the 
following  days.    His  description  is  suitable  for  any  one  of  them. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  certain  that  there  was  a  disagree- 
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ment  among  the  authorities  as  to  the  day.  Matthew  followed 
one,  and  Mark  another,  and  Luke  left  the  matter  open,  except 
that  he  places  the  cleansing  on  the  same  day  as  the  triumphant 
entry.  But  what  phenomena  are  presented  by  the  three  evan- 
gelists as  to  the  sameness  or  diversity  of  the  words  used  by  them 
in  describing  the  same  events  ?  The  words  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  prior  to  the  actual  entry  into  Jerusalem  present 
a  remarkable  identity  of  expression,  the  only  variation  of  the 
smallest  importance  being  where  Mark  or  Luke  have  introduced 
a  new  fact.  So  the  evangelists  are  nearly  identical  in  the  words 
used  in  describing  the  acclamations  with  which  our  Lord  was 
received.  Here,  however,  Luke  has  introduced  several  im- 
portant facts.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  account  contains 
considerable  verbal  variations.  But  although  Matthew  and  Mark 
place  the  cleansing  on  different  days,  the  words  in  which  the 
actual  cleansing  is  described  are  nearly  the  same.  Luke  is 
more  concise.  All  three  evangelists  ascribe  nearly  the  same 
words  to  our  Lord.  Although  they  place  the  notice  of  the 
withering  of  the  fig-tree  on  different  days,  Matthew  and  Mark 
put  substantially  the  same  words  into  our  Lord^s  mouth.  In 
Matthew's  account  the  observation  is  ascribed  to  the  disciples 
generally  ',  in  that  of  Mark,  Peter  is  brought  into  prominence. 
Matthew  represents  our  Lord  as  saying,  "  If  you  have  faith  and 
do  not  doubt,  not  only  shall  you  do  what  is  done  in  the  fig-tree,^* 
etc.  But  Mark,  ''  Have  faith  in  God,  for  verily  I  say  to  you. 
Whosoever  shall  say  to  this  mountain,^'  etc.  Matthew,  '^  And 
all  things  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive."  But  Mark,  "  But  all  things  whatsoever  you  ask  in 
prayer,  believe  that  you  receive  them,  and  they  shall  be  to  you." 
We  have  in  each  report  the  substance  not  the  express  words  of 
our  Lord. 

Now  such  phenomena  point  to  a  common  origin  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  narrative,  but  in  the  later  portion  its  indications 
are  less  distinct,  though  still  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  common 
source  of  information  must  have  existed. 

What,  then,  is  the  legitimate  inference  suggested  by  the 
variations  ?  That  these  narratives  have  been  derived  from  dif- 
ferent memoranda  of  the  reports  of  one  or  more  apostolic  men, 
and  that  while  these  different  memoraiida  preserved  largely  the 
same  expressions,*  one  of  their  authors  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 
day  when  these  events  occurred,  and  that  Mark  and  Luke  have 
inserted  a  few  facts  by  means  of  additional  information  to  which 
they  had  access.  The  account  in  Mark  and  Luke  presents  the 
strongest  traces  of  an  eye-witness,  until  we  come  to  the  latter 
portion  of  Luke^s  narrative. 
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Immediately  following  these  events^  all  three  evangelists 
narrate  the  dialogae  between  onr  Lord  and  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  respecting  his  divine  mission,  but  it  was  placed  by  them 
on  such  a  day  of  the  week  as  their  views  on  that  point  rendered 
necessary.  This  dialogue  is  nearly  word  for  word  alike  in  all 
three  evangelists.  They  all  describe  the  questioners  as  the  chief 
priests  and  elders.  Mark  and  Luke  add^  the  scribes.  All  three 
report  their  question  word  for  word  alike,  "By  what  authority  do 
you  do  these  things,  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?''  Mark 
adds,  ^'to  do  these  things?^'  The  answer  is  again  word  for 
word  the  same,  with  one  or  two  variations  so  small  that  they 
may  be  the  work  of  a  transcriber.  "  I  will  ask  you  one  word  -/' 
Mark,  "answer  me.*'  Luke,  "tell  me."  Matthew,  " if  you 
tell  me.*'  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  I  will  tell  you  by  what  autho- 
rity I  do  these  things.**  These  words  are  omitted  by  Luke. 
Matthew,  "  Whence  was  the  baptism  of  John  ?  Prom  heaven 
or  of  men?*^  Mark  and  Luke,  "Was  the  baptism  of  John 
from  heaven  or  of  men?**  Mark,  "answer  me.**  The  answer 
in  all  three  is  word  for  word  alike.  "  If  we  shall  say  from 
heaven,  he  will  say.  Why  then  did  you  not  believe  him?  but  if 
we  shadl  say  of  men;**  Matthew,  "we  fear;**  Mark,  "they 
feared*'  "the  people;**  Luke,  "all  the  people  will  stone  us;** 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "  for  all  esteem  John  ;**  Matthew,  "  as  a 
prophet;**  Mark,  "  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed  ;**  Luke,  "  for 
they  were  persuaded  that  John  was  a  prophet.**  The  answer 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  is,  "  We  do  not  know  ;**  Luke,  "  they 
answered  that  they  did  not  know.**  Our  Lord*s  answer  is  word 
for  word  alike  in  all  three.  "  Neither  do  I  tell  you  on  what 
authority  I  do  these  things.'* 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  that  words  thus  exactly  alike 
could  have  been  preserved  in  the  various  churches  by  mere  oral 
delivery  during  the  years  which  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
first  Grospel  was  written.  Nor  does  this  represent  the  whole  of 
the  difficulty.  Whether  we  assume  Matthew  or  Mark's  Gospel 
to  have  been  written  first,  it  is  evident  that  Luke*s  Gospel  was 
not  composed  long  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  earlier 
than  the  year  58.  Now  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  this 
Gospel  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  read  either  of  the 
other  two  when  he  composed  his  own.  Luke,  therefore,  must 
have  derived  this  dialogue  either  from  a  written  document  or 
from  oral  delivery.  But  the  impossibility  that  the  same  words 
could  have  been  preserved  in  a  course  of  oral  delivery  during 
the  number  of  years  which  must  have  elapsed  before  Luke  pub- 
lished his  Gospel,  proves  for  certain  that,  at  least  in  Luke's  case, 
he  must  have  found  it  in  the  form  of  a  written  document. 

F  2 
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But  the  sameness  of  the  words  in  Matthew  and  Mark  point 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  words 
could  have  been  preserved  orally  during  a  period  of  even  seven 
years.  We  admit  that  the  apostles,  by  the  aid  of  the  super- 
natural reminiscence  afforded  to  them  by  ttie  Spirit  in  their 
discourses  to  the  Church,  would  repeat  our  Lord's  words  with 
but  slight  variations.  But  if  the  evangelists  derived  our  Lord's 
discourses  not  from  written  documents,  but  oral  tradition,  the , 
variations  which  those  discourses  present  prove  that  they  derived 
them  from  different  authorities.  If  they  passed  through  any 
number  of  hands,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  after  a  number 
of  years,  the  result  of  their  separate  inquiries  would  have 
given  us  three  dialogues  presenting  such  an  exact  verbal  coin- 
cidence as  the  present  ones. 

The  phenomena,  therefore,  present  us  with  only  two  alter- 
natives— either  each  of  the  evangelists  had  this  discourse  dic- 
tated to  him  by  an  apostle,  or  they  have  derived  them  from  a 
common  document.  That  document  also  could  not  have  been 
an  Aramaic  one,  but  it  must  have  existed  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  been  the  work  of  one  translator.  Against  the  former 
supposition  stands  the  fact  of  the  different  statements  as  to  the 
days  on  which  particular  events  occurred,  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  preceding  narrative,  and  the  variety  introduced 
into  some  of  our  Lord's  words.  The  following  parable,  also, 
which  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  this  dialogue,  and 
is  reported  by  all  three  evangelists,  contains  most  important 
verbal  variations.  Nor  would  this  supposition  account  for  the 
Greek  of  the  evangelists  being  nearly  the  same  word  for  word, 
because  it  would  involve  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been 
three  distinct  translators  into  Greek  of  the  Aramaic,  in  which 
our  Lord  spoke  if  he  used  that  language.  The  phenomena 
presented  by  this  dialogue  are  reconcileable  with  one  supposition 
only,  that  it  must  have  existed  in  Greek  in  the  form  of  a  written 
memorandum  previously  to  the  composition  of  either  of  the 
Gospels,  and  that  it  was  either  directly  used  by  the  evangelists 
or  had  become  in  its  verbal  expression  thoroughly  imprinted  on 
their  memories. 

But  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  following  discourses 
are  most  remarkable  and  important.  Matthew  here  intro- 
duces the  short  parable  of  the  two  sons  directed  by  their  father 
to  work  in  the  vineyard,  and  its  application  by  our  Lord.  It  is 
placed  by  him  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding  dialogue, 
and  evidently  grew  out  of  it,  or,  rather,  formed  a  part  of  it. 
This,  however,  is  omitted  by  both  Mark  and  Luke.  Matthew 
then  represents  our  Lord  as  saying,  "  Hear  another  parable/' 
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and  immediately  gives  the  parable  of  the  householder.  Mark 
and  Luke  narrate  the  same  parable.  Both  place  it  in  direct 
connection  with  the  preceding  dialogue^  and  introduce  it  by  the 
words,  Mbrkj  ''And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  by  parables ;'' 
Luke,  "  And  he  began  to  speak  to  the  people  this  parable.'^  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  Mark  uses  the 
word  parables,  he  only  gives  this  single  parable.  But  the  words 
used  by  Mark  contain  a  plain  intimation  that  our  Lord  uttered 
other  parables  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  which  he  has  not 
recorded.  In  Matthew  there  are  three  parables,  and  there 
may  have  been  more.  These  words  of  Mark  are  important, 
as  shewing  that  where  an  evangelist  passed  over  a  portion  of  the 
evangelical  history  it  was  not  always  because  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  existence.  In  this  particular  case  the  reason  why  Mark 
passed  over  these  parables  is  obvious.  All  three  parables  tended 
to  one  common  point,  to  shew  why  the  Jewish  rulers  were  in- 
duced finally  to  compass  our  Lord's  death.  Each  of  the  three 
parables  is  directly  levelled  against  them.  Mark,  therefore,  con- 
sidered that  his  object  would  be  sufficiently  attained  by  reporting 
one  of  those  parables,  and  he  has  accordingly  reported  the  one 
most  likely  to  exasperate  the  Jewish  rulers.  The  omission  of 
two  such  similar  parables,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  voluntary  omission  of  a  fact  which  tends  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  narrative. 

We  must  now  notice  the  variations  on  the  threefold  report 
of  this  parable.  "There  was  a  certain  householder,^'  says 
Matthew,  "  who  " — "  a  certain  man,''  say  Mark  and  Luke — 
^'  planted  a  vineyard."  The  following  expressions  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  present  only  a  variation  in  a  single  word,  which  may 
easily  have  arisen  from  transcription  : — '^  He  surrounded  it  with 
a  hedge,  and  dug  a  winefat  in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  to 
husbandmen,  and  departed  into  a  far  country."  Luke  merely 
notices  the  letting  and  the  departure.  Matthew  then  says, 
"  When  the  time  of  the  fruits  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to 
the  husbandmen  to  receive  its  fruits."  This  is  expressed  by 
Mark  and  Luke  by  ''And  he  sent  to  the  husbandmen  in  due 
time  a  servant  that — Mark,  "he" — might  receive  from  the 
husbandmen  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard ;"  Luke,  "  that  they 
might  give  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard."  Matthew  then  pro- 
ceeds, "  And  the  husbandmen  taking  his  servants,  beat  one,  and 
killed  another,  and  stoned  another."  But  Mark  and  Luke 
agree  in  saying,  with  only  a  grammatical  variation,  "But  they 
taking  him  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.  "  And  again, 
says  Matthew,  "  he  sent  other  servants,  more  than  the  first,  and 
they  did  to  them  likewise."     But  Mark  and  Luke,  with  only  i^ 
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grammatical  variation^  say,  'MIe  sent  to  them  another  servant, 
and  (Mark)  casting  stones  at  him^  they  wounded  him  on  the 
head  {iKejniKaUoaav,  properly,  made  short  work  with  him)  and 
sent  him  away  dishonoured."     Luke  varies  this  by  the  expres- 
sion, '^  But  they  beating  and  dishonouring  him,  sent  him  away 
empty."     Matthew  mentions  no  third  mission  of  servants,  but 
Mark  and  Luke  add  that  he  sent  yet  another.     Mark  says  that 
they  killed  him,  and  then  adds,  ''and  many  others,  beating 
some   and  killing  some."     But  Luke  simply  says,   ''Having 
wounded  him,  they  cast  him  out."     Luke  then  adds  that  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  said,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?     I  will  send  my 
son,  my  beloved  one."     This  is  represented  in  Mark  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  Having  one  son,  his  well-beloved."     This  is  omitted 
by  Matthew.     Matthew  and  Mark  then  say,  "  Last  of  all  he 
sent  to  them  his  son,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  son."     All 
three  evangelists  then  proceed  with  only  a  verbal  difference.. 
The  husbandmen  seeing  him,  said  within  themselves,  "  This  is 
the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours." 
Matthew  then  says,  "  And  taking  him,  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
vineyard  and  killed  him ;" — Mark,  "  And  taking  him,  they  killed 
him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard ;" — Luke,  "  And  having 
cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  they  killed  him."     Matthew  then 
proceeds,  "  What  then  will  he  do  with  these  husbandmen  ?"  and 
represents  a  portion  of  his  hearers  as  replying,  "  He  will  mise- 
rably destroy  these  wicked  men,  and  will  let  out  the  vineyard  to 
other  husbandmen,  who  will  give  him  the  fruit  in  their  seasons." 
But  Mark  and  Luke  incorporate  these  words  with  the  parable 
itself,  and  in  identically  the  same  words,  viz.,  "What  then 
shall  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  ?     He  will  come  and  destroy 
the  husbandmen,  and  will  give  the  vineyard  to  others."     Luke 
adds  that  the^hearers  here  said,  "  God  forbid."     The  following 
words  are  varied  in  all  three.     Matthew,  "  Jesus  says  to  them. 
Have  you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures;"  but   Mark,   "this 
Scripture;"  Luke,  "And  earnestly  looking  on  them,  he  says. 
What  then  is  this  which  is  written?"     The  first  piece  of  the 
quotation  is  verbatim  the  same  in  all  three  evangelists.     "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  this  is  become  for  the  head  of 
the  corner."     Luke  omits  the  following  words,  but  Matthew 
and  Mark  add,  verbatim,  "This  is  the  Lord^s  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes."     Here  Mark  concludes,  but  Matthew 
adds,  "  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof.     And  he  who  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to 
powder."     These  last  words  are  reported  by  Luke  verbatim. 
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All  three  then  describe  the  result  with  a  slight  verbal  yariation^ 
that  they  soaght  to  seize  him,  but  they  were  afraid  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  phenomena  presented  by  this  para- 
ble. While  the  variations  between  the  versions  of  it,  as  given 
by  the  three  evangelists,  are  considerable,  it  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular remark  that  they  do  not  make  the  smallest  perceptible 
difference  either  in  its  sense  or  its  application. 

But  these  phenomena  point  very  distinctly  to  the  sources 
whence  the  Gospels  are  derived.  It  is  self-evident  that  by  no 
possible  contrivance  can  our  Lord  be  represented  as  uttering  all 
three  forms  of  this  parable,  nor  can  those  three  forms  be  incor- 
porated into  one.     The  harmonists  do  not  attempt  it. 

Now,  in  these  three  forms,  one  thing  strikes  us  with  decisive 
prominence.  That  followed  by  Matthew  represents  a  large  body 
of  servants  as  sent  at  once,  and  of  these  the  husbandmen  beat 
one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another.*  Then  he  describes 
another  body  as  sent,  more  in  number  than  the  first,  and  that 
they  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Mark  and  Luke,  how- 
ever, say  that  on  the  first  occasion  a  single  servant  was  sent, 
who  was  beaten,  and  dismissed  empty.  Afterwards  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard  sends  another  servant,  who,  according  to  Mark^ 
was  stoned  and  wounded  in  the  head ;  but,  according  to  Luke, 
was  beaten  and  sent  away  dishonoured.  They  then  represent 
that  a  third  servant  was  sent,  who  was  killed,  and  cast  out  of 
the  vineyard.  To  this  Mark  adds,  that  many  others  were  sent, 
and  some  were  beaten  and  some  killed.  This  is  omitted  by  Luke, 
Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  what  was  the  original  form 
of  the  parable  as  it  was  uttered  by  our  Lord.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that,  at  the  time  when  the  evangelists  wrote,  there  must 
have  existed  two  different  versions  of  it,  and  that  Matthew  has 
reported  the  one,  and  Mark  and  Luke  the  other.  These  dif- 
ferences, however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  design.  No  person 
with  either  version  of  the  parable  before  him,  would  have  wil- 
fully altered  it  into  the  other,  for  the  alteration  would  have 
served  no  purpose.  In  like  manner  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident,  for  the  version  of  the  parable  in  Mark 
and  Luke  is  evidently  constructed  on  the  one  supposition,  and 
that  of  Matthew  on  the  other.  The  variation,  however,  might 
easily  have  arisen  if  apostolic  men  recited  the  parable  in  the 
churches,  and  if  some  of  their  hearers  afterwards  made  memo- 
randa of  what  they  said.  Supposing  the  account  in  Mark  to  be 
the  full  account,  that  in  Matthew  would  naturally  arise  if  a 
reporter  concisely  narrated  its  substance  from  memory. 

The  parable  as  told  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark  and  Luke 
having  this  fundamental  difference,  the  other  variations  would 
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be  easy  of  solution  if  Mark  and  Luke  were  always  at  agreement 
in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  parable  when  they  varied 
from  Matthew^  and  if  they  never  varied  from  each  other*  We 
should  then  assume  that  Matthew  had  followed  one  written 
document^  and  Mark  and  Luke  another.  Even  here  we  should 
be  met  by  the  difficulty,  that  the  similarity  of  words  and  gram- 
matical constructions  imply  a  common  source  in  the  Greek 
language  from  which  both  versions  of  the  parable  were  originally 
derived.  But  although  the  versions  in  Mark  and  Luke  are 
fundamentally  alike,  they  are  not  in  perfect  agreement,  and 
occasionally  Mark  comes  nearer  to  Matthew  than  he  does  to 
Luke.  Thus  Luke  omits  the  description  of  the  building  of  the 
hedge,  the  making  of  the  winefat,  and  the  erection  of  the 
tower,  which  are  verbatim  alike  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  the 
directly  following  clause,  the  words  are  in  close  agreement  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  until  we  airive  at  the  variation  of  state- 
ment as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  second  servant  was  treated, 
Mark  making  him  to  have  been  stoned,  and  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  Luke  beaten.  Again,  there  is  a  small  divergency 
between  them  as  to  how  the  third  servant  was  treated,  Mark 
stating  that  he  was  actually  killed,  and  Luke,  wounded  and 
cast  out.  Here,  again,  the  additional  fact  in  Mark  as  to  the 
sending  of  many  other  servants  inclines  toward  the  account  in 
Matthew,  Matthew  placing  it  at  the  time  of  the  first  and  second 
missions,  and  Mark  after  the  last.  The  words  of  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  the  son  closely  resemble  one  another  in  all 
three  evangelists ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  where  there 
is  a  variation,  the  words  of  Mark  more  closely  resemble  those  of 
Matthew  than  they  do  those  of  Luke.  But  in  the  last  clause  the 
words  in  which  the  murder  of  the  son  is  described,  more  closely 
agree  in  Matthew  and  Luke  than  they  do  either  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  or  in  Mark  and  Luke.  Again,  in  the  reference  to 
the  prophecy,  the  words  of  Matthew  and  Mark  more  nearly 
resemble  each  other  than  in  Luke.  The  citation  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  is  the  same  verbatim,  but  Luke  omits  the  last  clause. 
Then,  again,  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  Lord,  a  sentence 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  verbatim,  which,  with  its  context, 
is  wholly  omitted  by  Mark. 

These  phenomena  are  certainly  most  singular.  The  brief 
summary  of  the  difierence  is  this :  Mark  and  Luke  are  at  agree- 
ment as  to  the  groundwork  of  the  parable;  but  in  the  subse- 
quent portions  occasionally  Mark  more  resembles  Matthew  than 
he  does  Luke,  and  occasionally  Luke  more  resembles  Matthew 
than  he  does  Mark.  One  conclusion  only  will  be  adequate  to 
explain  the  facts.     A  common  Greek  account  of  the  parable 
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originally  existed^  which  had  thoroughly  penetrated  the  minds 
of  the  apostolic  men  who  narrated  it.  Each  evangelist  used^  in 
the  composition  of  his  Gospel^  a  different  memorandum.  In 
the  first  form  assumed  by  these  memoranda^  the  main  distinc- 
tion was  that  which  is  represented  by  the  difference  between 
Matthew  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mark  and  Luke  on  the  other, — 
that  in  Matthew  giving  the  substance  of  the  parable  in  a  con- 
densed  form.  As  these  memoranda  multiplied  variations  grew 
up  from  the  original  form  of  the  parable  as  it  is  told  by  Mark 
and  Luke,  which  are  respectively  represented  by  the  variations 
which  we  read  in  those  two  evangelists.  Different  narrators  of 
the  parable  must  have  incorporated  into  it  some  of  the  expres- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  memorandum  used  by  Matthew. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  memoranda  used  by  the  evangelists 
for  their  reports  of  this  parable,  could  have  contained  an  account 
of  our  Lord's  previous  dialogue  out  of  which '  the  parable  itself 
grew,  and  of  which  it  may  be  even  said  to  be  a  portion,  for  in  the 
one  the  expressions  are  verbatim  the  same,  and  in  the  other  marked 
by  the  important  differences  we  have  been  occupied  in  noticing. 
We  now  come  to  the  dialogue  respecting  the  lawfulness  of 
the  payment  of  tribute.  Amidst  a  variation  of  words,  the 
ideas  are  remarkably  similar.  The  persons  proposing  the  ques- 
tion to  our  Lord  are  described  by  Matthew  and  Mark  as  Pha- 
risees accompanied  by  Herodians,  who  came  with  the  design  of 
entrapping  him.  Luke  calls  them  liers  in  wait,  who  feigned 
themselves  just  men,  who  came  in  order  that  they  might  lay 
hold  of  his  words,  that  they  might  deliver  him  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  governor.  This  is  evidently  a  generalized 
statement  of  the  particular  fact.  They  say,  according  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  in  words  precisely  alike,  '^  Master,  we  know 
that  thou  art  true,  and  there  is  no  care  to  thee  for  any  one,  for 
thou  lookest  not  to  the  person  {irpocrayrrov)  of  men.*'  Between  the 
two  clauses,  however,  Matthew  inserts  the  words,  *'  Thou  teachest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth.''  Luke  evidently  gives  a  summary, 
— '^  Master,  we  know  that  thou  sayest  and  teachest  rightly,  and 
dost  not  accept  the  person."  Here  Mark  and  Luke  have  intro- 
duced the  words  of  Matthew,  "  but  Thou  teachest  the  way  of 
God  in  truth."  Matthew,  '^Tell  us,  therefore,  what  thinkest 
thou."  The  three  then  proceed  in  words  identically  the 
same,  '^  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?"  Mark 
adds,  "Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give?"  All  three  make 
the  answer  the  same,  "Shew  me  the  tribute-money;"  Mark 
and  Luke  substituting  the  word  denarius,  the  actual  money  of 
the  tribute ;  for  the  tribute-money  of  Matthew.  Matthew  and 
Mark  agree  in  the  following  words,  "Of  whom  is  the  image  and 
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the  superscription?*^  They  say,  "  Caesar^s."  Luke^s  words  are, 
"Whose  image  and  superscription  has  it?**  All  three  give  the 
answer,  '^  Render  the  things  of  Caesar  to  Caesar,  and  the  things 
of  God  to  God.** 

The  first  words  of  the  dialogue  in  Matthew  and  Mark  are 
alike,  with  the  exception  that  a  sentence  is  inserted  in  Matthew 
which  in  Mark  and  Luke  is  transposed.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  these  identical  words  should  be  found  in  Luke  transposed 
as  in  Mark,  while  he  varies  the  former  words  into  the  more 
Yague  expression,  "Master,  we  know  that  you  say  and  speak 
truly.**  Such  a  phenomenon  could  only  have  arisen  from  the 
existence  of  a  common  account  from  which  the  words  have  got 
varied  by  repetition  from  memory,  and,  when  thus  varied,  have 
become  the  subject  of  a  written  memorandum.  The  existence 
of  the  common  account  is  further  .shewn  by  the  identity  of 
the  following  words,  only  varied  as  they  are  in  Mark  by  the 
expression,  "  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give  ?**  The  varia- 
tion in  expression  in  our  Lord's  demand  for  a  sight  of  the  tribute- 
money,  is  exactly  such  as  would  arise  from  a  person  quoting  a 
document,  or  giving  an  account  of  it  orally.  A  similar  identity 
pervades  both  of  our  Lord's  answers,  as  we  read  them  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark ;  the  partial  variation  in  Luke  points  to  a  similar 
origin.  In  the  case  of  the  transposition  Mark  and  Luke  are 
identical,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source; 
while  in  the  question  about  the  superscription,  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  identical,  and  Luke  slightly  varied.  The  phenomena, 
therefore,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  common  original  narrative 
in  the  Greek  language,  and  that  the  evangelists  used  three 
separate  memoranda  founded  on  it,  and  that  the  variations 
between  them  have  originated  in  their  having  been  derived  from 
three  different  oral  accounts.  The  two  coincidences  between 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  we 
have  noticed,  cannot  have  originated  in  accident. 

Next  comes  the  dialogue  with  the  Sadducees,  which  presents 
us  with  similar  phenomena.  The  words  of  the  introduction  con- 
tain such  a  variation  as  we  should  expect  to  find  if  they  were 
written  by  three  persons  independent  of  each  other.  "The 
same  day,'*  says  Matthew,  "came  to  him  the  Sadducees,  which 
say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  (ot  \€7oj/t69),  and  asked  him,  say- 
ing.** Mark,  "  Then  come  to  him  the  Sadducees,  which  say  there 
is  no  resurrection*'  [oXtlv€^  Xeyovaa/),  Luke,  "Then  came  to 
him  certain  of  the  Sadducees  which  deny  {oi  avriXiyovre^)  that 
there  is  any  resurrection ;  and  they  asked  him,  saying,  Matthew, 
"Master,  Moses  said;**  Mark  and  Luke,  "Master,  Moses  wrote 
unto  us.**  Matthew,  "If  any  one  die,  not  having  children;**  Mark 
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and  Luke,  "  If  the  brother  of  any  one  die ;''  Mark,  "  ^ad  leaves  a 
wife^  and  does  not  leave  children '/'  Luke,  "  having  a  wife,  and 
he  die  childless  */'  Matthew,  "  his  brother  shall  marry  in  addition 
his  wife;"  Mark  and  Luke,  "his  brother  shall  take  his  wife ;" 
all  three,  "  and  shall  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother ;"  but  even 
here,  while  Matthew  uses  the  word  ava^aTqcrei,  Mark  and  Luke 
use  i^avaania-ec.  Matthew,  "There  were  with  us  seven  brothers;" 
Mark  and  Luke,  "  there  were  seven  brothers,"  Matthew, "  and  the 
first  having  married,  died,  and  not  having  seed,  left  his  wife  to  his 
brother/^  Mark,  "And  the  first  took  a  wife,  and  dying,  left  no 
seed."  Luke,  "And  the  first  taking  a  wife,  died  childless." 
Matthew, "  Likewise  the  second ; — and  the  third  to  the  seventh ;" 
Mark  and  Luke,  "And  the  second  took  her ;"  Mark,  "  and  died, 
nor  did  he  leave  seed :  and  the  third  likewise."  Luke,  "  And  he 
died  childless,  and  the  third  took  her;"  Mark,  "and  the  seven  took 
her,  and  did  not  leave  seed."  Luke,  "  Likewise  also  the  seven, 
and  they  did  not  leave  children ;  and  died."  All  three  word  for 
word,  "  Last  of  all  the  woman  died  also."  In  Mark  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  use  of  a  single  word  of  precisely  the  same  sense. 
"  In  the  resurrection  then ;"  Mark,  "  when  they  shall  rise," 
"  whose  wife  is  she  of  them  ?"  Matthew,  "  Of  the  seven,"  "  for 
all.^'  Mark  and  Luke,  "  for  the  seven  had  her  to  wife."  The 
answer.  Matthew,  "Ye  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor 
the  power  of  God."  Mark,  "Do  ye  not  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."  These  words  are  omitted  by 
Luke,  but  he  introduces  the  sentence,  "  The  children  of  this 
world  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  but  those  who  are  deemed 
worthy  of  that  age  and  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
This  latter  sentence  is  represented  in  Matthew  by  the  expres- 
sion, "  in  the  resurrection ;"  and  in  Mark,  "  for  when  they  shall 
rise."  All — "Neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage."  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  "But  are  as  the  angels  in  heaven,"  with  a  slight 
verbal  difference.  But  Luke  says,  "They  are  not  able  to  die  any 
more,  but  are  equal  to  the  angels,  and  are  the  sons  of  God,  being 
the  sons  of  the  resurrection."  These  words  seem  like  a  comment 
on  those  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Matthew,  "But  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  you  not  read  that  which  was 
spoken  to  you  by  God,  saying."  Mark,  "  But  concerning  the 
dead,  that  they  are  raised,  have  you  not  read  in  the  Book  of 
Moses  at  the  bush?"  Luke,  "But  that  the  dead  are  raised  even 
Moses  indicates  at  the  bush."  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  I  am  the 
Gt)d  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
"  God  is  not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Here,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed,  that  while  Matthew  inserts  the  words 
"I  am"  (elfu),  Mark  omits  them.     Luke  has,  "He  calls  the 
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Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob/'  To  the  ooncludiDg  expression  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
Luke  adds  the  words  ''for  all  live  to  him;''  and  Mark,  ''you 
also  do  greatly  err." 

Now  it  is  most  remarkable  that  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
dialogue  the  resemblance  in  words  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion is  closest  between  Mark  and  Luke, — so  close  as  to  prove 
their  common  origin.  This  closeness  of  resemblance  continues 
throughout  the  whole  statement  of  the  Sadducees'  case  against 
the  resurrection.  Throughout  much  of  this  Matthew  uses  dif- 
ferent words  and  different  constructions.  A  considerable  differ- 
ence on  these  points  exist  in  the  threefold  report  of  our  Lord's 
answer.  Here  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  words  used  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  approach  one  another,  though  not  to  the 
degree  in  which  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  do  in  the  former  por- 
tion; and  those  of  Luke,  although  conveying  the  same  sense, 
considerably  diverge.  Singular  as  this  fact  is,  the  careful  in< 
spection  of  the  words  and  grammatical  constructions  in  the  three 
evangelists  shew  that  it  is  undeniable.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
less  degree  with  respect  to  the  quotation  from  Moses.  At  the 
same  time,  while  we  note  this  remarkable  difference,  the  whole 
account  presents  us  with  such  a  number  of  words  and  construc- 
tions in  common,  as  to  prove  that  it  was  originally  derived  from 
the  same  source  in  the  Greek  language. 

Now  what  is  the  necessary  inference  from  these  facts  ?  First, 
that  the  whole  dialogue  must  have  originally  existed  in  Greek 
prior  to  the  publication  of  either  Gospel,  and  in  that  language 
have  become  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  apostolic 
teachers.  Secondly,  that  the  account  of  the  Sadducees'  objection 
in  Mark  and  Luke  must  have  originated  in  a  common  memo- 
randum. Thirdly,  that  our  Lord's  answer  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
must  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  similar  common  memorandum. 
Two  different  apostolic  teachers  must  have  incorporated  part  of 
the  one  and  part  of  the  other  in  their  accounts,  and  out  of  this 
must  have  originated  the  memoranda  used  in  the  composition  of 
the  existing  gospels. 

We  next  come  to  our  Lord's  dialogue  with  the  Pharisees. 
According  to  Matthew,  the  Pharisees  assembled  together  when 
they  had  heard  that  the  Sadducees  had  been  silenced  by  our 
Lord,  and  one  of  them,  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a  question  tempting 
him.  But  Mark's  account  proceeds  on  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  the  case.  "  And  one  of  the  scribes  having  heard  our 
Lord  discussing  with  the  Sadducees,  and  considering  that  he 
had  answered  them  well,  coming  to  him,  put  a  question  to  him." 
Matthew,  "  Master,  of  what  kind  is  the  great  commandment  in 
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the  law  ?"  Mark,  "  Of  what  kind  is  the  first  commandment  of 
all?^'  Our  Lord  replies  (Mark),  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord,  and ;"  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  (Matth.  iv,  Mark  i^)  with  all  thy  heart,  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;"  Mark,  "  and  with  all  thy 
strength/^  Matthew,  "This  is  the  great  and  first  command- 
ment, and  the  second  is  like  it;''  Mark,  "this  the  second/' 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;" 
Matthew,  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;"  Mark,  "  There  is  not  another  commandment  greater 
than  these."  But  Mark  adds  to  this,  in  conformity  with  his 
own  view  of  the  man's  character,  that  the  scribe  replied,  "  Well, 
Master,  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  that  there  is  one  God,  and 
none  other  but  he,  and  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the 
strength,  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself,  is  better  than 
all  whole  burnt-oflferings  and  sacrifices."  To  this  remark  of  the 
scribe  our  Lord  adds  with  approbation,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God."  There  is  a  very  faint  shadow  of  this  in 
Luke.  He  says,  after  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  "And 
certain  of  the  scribes  answering  him  said.  Master,  thou  hast  said 
well."  This  is  asserted  of  the  answer  to  the  Sadducees.  Luke 
then  says,  "  that  they  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  anything  further;" 
but  this  is  placed  by  Mark  after  the  reply  to  the  lawyer.  All 
three  evangelists  then  relate  our  Lord's  question  to  the  Pharisees 
as  to  the  Sonship  of  the  Messiah.  Matthew,  "  What  think  you 
respecting  the  Christ,  whose  Son  is  he  ?"  They  reply,  "David's." 
Mark,  "  how  say  the  Scribes?"  Luke,  "they  say  that  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  David."  For  "David  says,"  Mark,  "the  Holy  Ghost," 
Luke,  "  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit 
on  my  right  hand  until  I  place  thy  enemies ;"  Mark,  "  beneath 
thy  feet."  Luke,  "  the  footstool  of  thy  feet."  Mark  and  Luke, 
"  David  (Mark  "himself")  calls  him  Lord,  and  whence;"  Luke, 
"  how  is  he  his  son?" 

It  is  evident  that  Matthew  and  Mark  take  a  difierent  view  of 
the  lawyer's  character.  According  to  Matthew  the  lawyer  was 
one  df  a  group  of  Pharisees  who  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Sadducees,  and  he  put  the  question  with  a 
view  of  tempting  our  Lord.  Such  is  obviously  Matthew's  view 
of  the  purpose  of  the  question.  But  it  is  no  less  clear  that  Mark's 
view  of  it  was  different.  According  to  him,  a  scribe  had  heard 
with  approbation  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Sadducees.  He  has 
no  idea  that  the  question  was  put  in  a  captious  spirit.  Our  Lord's 
answer  to  it  evidently  implies  that  it  was  not,  and  so  does  the 
scribe's  admiration  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  his  own  question.    Here 
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then  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  Mark  had  faller  information  than 
Matthew,  but  that  if  we  had  Matthew's  account  alone,  we  should 
form  an  incorrect  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  questioner. 

Notwithstanding  this  disagreement,  the  sense  of  our  Lord's 
reply,  in  both  evangelists,  is  precisely  the  same.  The  variations 
in  the  language  prove  that  each  derived  it  from  a  distinct  au- 
thority. There  are  three  differences  between  them  in  the  quota- 
tion which  they  represent  our  Lord  as  making  from  Moses.  So 
again  the  words  vary  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  com- 
mandment; yet  neither  of  the  variations  is  such  as  any  one 
would  ever  have  thought  of  making  with  a  set  purpose,  and  proves 
that  neither  evangelist  borrowed  from  the  other.  No  less  varied 
in  words,  while  similar  in  sense,  is  our  Lord's  comment  on  his 
own  words.  The  variation  is  precisely  such  as  two  persons  who 
made  memoranda  of  the  dialogue,  would  be  likely  to  fall  into. 
The  phenomena  prove  that  Matthew  and  Mark  here  used  two 
different  memoranda  of  this  dialogue,  of  which  that  used  by 
Matthew  was  the  more  imperfect;  Matthew's  memorandum 
having  probably  preserved  one  utterance  of  our  Lord  which  was 
imperfectly  preserved  in  Mark's, — "On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  this  being  a  more 
perfect  representation  of  our  Lord's  words  than — "There  ia 
none  other  commandment  greater  than  these."  The  position 
occupied  by  Luke  with  respect  to  this  dialogue  is  very  singular. 
Knowing  as  we  do  from  Matthew  and  Mark  that  it  actually 
took  place,  we  perceive  a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  the  words,  "  And 
certain  of  the  scribes  answering  him  said.  Master,  thou  hast 
said  well."  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  thi^  the  writer  of  this 
observation  could  have  seen  the  full  account  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  or  any  distinct  narrative  of  the  discourse  at  all. 
Still  it  is  no  less  erident  that  be  had  heard  something  about 
it  in  an  indeterminate  form.  He  had  also  heard  that  the 
opponents  of  our  Lord  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  any  more 
questions,  but  the  form  of  what  he  had  heard  was  so  indis- 
tinct, that  he  has  placed  it  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  answer 
to  the  Sadducees. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  report  used  by  Luke  of  our 
Lord's  question  respecting  the  Sonship  of  the  Messiah  did  not 
contain  any  account  of  our  Lord's  dialogue  with  the  lawyer.  If, 
therefore,  these  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark  contained  this,  the 
memorandum  used  by  Luke  must  have  been  a  different  one 
from  those  used  by  the  two  evangelists.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  three  accounts  present  us  with  considerable  variation  in 
expression.  As  this  variation  is  palpably  so  purposeless  that  it 
'>4>uld  not  have  been  made  by  design,  the  inference  is,  that  each 
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evangelist  must  have  followed  a  different  momorandam.  Whe- 
ther that  followed  by  Mark  and  Matthew  contained  the  dia« 
logue  with  the  lawyer^  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  that  followed  by  Luke  could  not.  It  is  also  evident  that 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  words  and  construc- 
tion between  that  of  Mark  and  Luke^  and  that  they  present  a 
greater  resemblance  between  themselves  than  with  that  of 
Matthew.  The  variations  between  them  are  such  as  might 
easily  have  arisen  from  quoting  from  memory,  or  even  in  the 
course  of  transcription.  But  between  Matthew  and  Mark  the 
variations  are  of  a  different  character^  and  point  to  a  separate 
origin.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  they  used  separate 
memoranda. 

The  agreements  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  their  diversity  from 
Matthew,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  words,  where  with  the 
most  inconsiderable  variation  the  former  are  word  for  word  alike. 
Mark.  '^  And  he  said  to  them  in  his  doctrine.^^  Luke, ''  And  all 
the  people  hearing  him,  he  said  to  his  disciples.^^  Mark,  ^'^Xi- 
9r€T6;"  Luke,  "mpoaexere,  Beware  of  the  scribes,  who  wish  to 
walk  in  long  robes,  and  (Luke,  who  love)  greetings  in  the  mar- 
ket places,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  chief 
couches  in  feasts,  who  devour  the  houses  of  widows,  and  for  a 
pretence  make  long  prayers.  These  shall  receive  greater  damna- 
tion.^^ Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  these  words  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source  in  the  Greek  language 
by  both  evangelists.  Precisely  in  the  same  connection  Mat- 
thew places  the  longer  discourse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter.  It 
is  placed  by  him  immediately  after  the  question  respecting  the 
Sonship  of  the  Messiah.  The  auditors  are  stated  to  have  been 
the  multitude  and  his  disciples,  just  as  in  Luke.  Every  phrase 
in  the  shorter  discourse  in  Mark  and  Luke  is  to  be  found  in  the 
longer  one  of  Matthew.  The  question  arises.  Are  the  discourses 
distinct,  the  one  having  been  delivered  as  introductory  to  the 
other,  or  is  that  in  Mark  and  Luke  a  very  brief  memorandum  of 
the  larger  discourse  in  Matthew  ? 

If  they  are  distinct,  they  must  have  been  spoken  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  other,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  thought, 
in  almost  the  same  words.  It  has  been  said  that  Mark  has 
shortened  our  Lord^s  discourses,  and  that  he  may  have  done  so 
on  this  occasion.  The  phenomena  of  Mark  and  Luke,  however, 
do  not  point  to  Mark^s  shortening  our  Lord*s  discourses,  but 
to  Mark  and  Luke  having  this  discourse  in  the  same  identical 
words.  This  can  only  have  originated  from  two  causes ; — either 
from  their  direct  copying  from  each  other,  a  supposition  which 
the  phenomena  presented  by  both  gospels  utterly  negatives, 
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or  from  their  use  of  a  common  memorandnm  of  onr  Lord's 
words.  We  infer^  therefore^  from  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  three  evangelists,  that  the  discourse  in  Matthew  is  the  full 
utterance  of  our  Lord,  and  that  Mark's  and  Luke's  is  an  ex- 
tremely brief  epitome  of  it. 

While  these  last  words  uttered  by  our  Lord,  as  recorded  by 
Mark  and  Luke,  are  identical,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  next 
short  sentence  presents  us  with  a  slight  variation.  Mark,  ^'Verily 
{ifi^) ;"  Luke,  "  Truly  {aXffOw)  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor 
widow  has  cast  in  (Mark,  fiefiXnffxe ;  Luke,  efiaXev)  more  than 
(Luke)  all  (Mark)  those  who  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  For 
all  (Luke — these)  cast  in  from  their  abundance  (Luke — into  the 
offerings  of  God),  but  she  of  her  want  has  cast  in  everything 
which  she  had, — all  her  living"  (Mark,  oKov;  Luke,  atravra). 
The  agreement  in  words  and  grammatical  construction  in  this 
saying  between  Mark  and  Luke  is  no  less  real.  The  trifling 
variations  which  we  have  exhibited  may  easily  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  transcription. 

We  now  come  to  our  Lord's  great  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  recorded  by  idl  three  evangelists  with  con- 
siderable variations. 

Matthew,  ''And  Jesus  going  out  departed  from  the  temple, 
and  his  disciples  came  to  him  to  point  out  to  him  the  buildings 
of  the  temple."  This  is  represented  in  Mark  by^  ''And  as  he  was 
going  out  from  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  says  to  him. 
Master,  lo,  the  great  stones  and  the  great  buildings."  Luke, 
"  And  some  speaking  of  the  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with 
beautiful  stones  and  offerings,  he  said :"  Matthew,  "  do  you  not 
see  all  these  things ;"  Mark,  "  do  you  see  these  great  buildings ;" 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "There  shall  not  be  left  stone  on  stone, 
which  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  (There  is  a  slight  gram- 
matical difference  in  Mark  in  the  last  words.)  But  Luke  repre- 
sents the  utterance  thus,  "With  respect  to  all  these  things 
which  ye  behold,  the  days  shall  come  in  which,"  etc.  Matthew 
and  Mark,  "While  he  was  sitting  on  the  mount  of  Olives," 
(Mark,  "  opposite  the  temple,'^)  "  his  disciples  "  (Mark,  "  Peter 
and  James,  and  John  and  Andrew,")  "  asked  him "  (Mark, 
"  came  to  him,")  "  privately."  This  is  simply  given  by  Luke, 
without  noticing  any  change  of  place.  "  But  they  {i.e.,  the  dis- 
ciples generally)  asked  him."  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  "Tell  us 
when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  the  sign."  Matthew,  "  of 
thy  coming  and  the  end  of  the  dispensation."  Mark  and  Luke, 
"when  these  things  shall  begin  to  be  accomplished"  (Mark, 
at/VTcKeurOaA;  Luke,  ylveaOai),  Our  Lord  replies,  Matthew^ 
and  Mark,  "See  that  no  one  deceive  you;"  Luke,  "that  ye  be 
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not  deceived/^  all,  "for  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying, 
I  am  (Matthew)  the  Christ/'  Mark  and  Luke,  "  I  am  he/' 
(Luke)  "  and  the  time  is  at  hand/'  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  and 
shall  deceive  many."  Luke,  "  do  not  go  after  them."  Mat- 
thew, "  you  aft  about  to."  Mark  and  Luke,  "When  you  shall" 
"hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars"  (Luke,  "and  commo- 
tions ") .  Matthew,  "  beware,  be  not  troubled  "  (Luke  uses  fiff 
irroriOrfre'y  Matthew  and  Mark,  /a^  Opoeiade).  All,  "for  it  is 
necessary  (Matthew,  that  all  things)  should  happen,  but^the  end 
is  not  yet"  (Luke,  eu^e®?).  "For  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  there  shall  be  famines 
and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  places."  In  place  of  famines 
Mark  has  rapaxal,  and  Luke  adds,  "  fearful  sights  and  great 
signs  from  heaven."  Matthew  and  Mark,  "These  are  the 
beginning  of  sorrows."  Mark  adds,  "  See  to  yourselves." 
Luke,  "  before  all  these  things,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on 
you,  and  persecute  you."  Matthew,  "  and  they  shall  deliver 
you  into  tribulation,  and  shall  kill  you,  and  ye  shall  be  bated  of 
all  nations  on  account  of  my  name."  '  But  Mark  is  more  full, 
''  They  shall  deliver  you  to  councils,  and  ye  shall  be  beaten  in 
synagogues,  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 
for  my  sake,  for  a  witness  to  them ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Gospel  should  first  be  preached  to  all  nations.  But  when  they 
lead  you  away,  and  deliver  you  up,  do  not  be  anxious  beforehand 
what  ye  shall  speak,  nor  feel  care  about  it,  for  whatever  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak,  for  it  is  not  you  that  speaks, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost."  Luke's  is  evidently  a  concise  account  of  ' 
Mark,  "  And  they  shall  persecute  you,  delivering  you  to  kings 
and  governors  for  my  sake,  but  it  shall  result  to  you  for  a  testi- 
mony. Fix  it  therefore  in  your  heart,  not  to  be  previously 
anxious  about  making  your  defence."  He  adds,  "for  I  will 
give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  all  y»ur  adversaries  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist."  Here  Matthew  says  in 
general  words,  "  Many  shall  be  scandalized,  and  shall  betray  one 
another,  and  shall  hate  one  another."  But  Mark  definitely, 
"  Brother  shall  betray  brother  to  death,  and  father  child,  and 
parents  shall  rise  up  against  their  offspring,  and  cause  them  to 
be  put  to  death."  Of  these  words  those  of  Luke  are  a  summary, 
"  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  by  parents,  and  brothers^  and  kinsmen, 
and  friends,  and  they  shall  put  some  of  you  to  death."  Mark 
and  Luke,  "  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  on  account  of 
my  name ;"  which  is  introduced  here  in  exactly  the  same  words 
as  in  the  place  where  they  are  transposed  in  Matthew.  Here 
Luke  adds,  "  But  a  hair  of  your  heads  shall  not  perish.  In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls."     Matthew  then  introduces  a 
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clause  wanting  in  the  other  two,  "  And  many  fiJse  Christs  shall 
arise^  and  shdl  deceive  many,  and  through  the  abounding  of 
iniquity,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold/'  Matthew  and 
Mark,  ''But  he  that  endures  to  the  end,  this  man  shall  be 
saved."  The  insertion  of  these  words  by  Mark  in  his  narrative 
almost  implies  the  existence  of  the  former  sentence  in  Matthew. 
Here  follows  in  Matthew  a  sentence  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  Mark  in  a  different  connection, ''  And  this  gospel  of  the  king* 
dom  must  first  be  preached,"  etc.  To  which  Matthew  adds, 
''  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  Matthew  and  Mark  then  con- 
tinue in  nearly  the  same  words,  "  But  when  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet^ 
standing  in  the  holy  place  (Mark,  where  it  ought  not),  let  him 
who  reads  understand;  then  let  those  in  Judsea  flee  to  the 
mountains,  let  him  who  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down 
(Mark,  nor  enter  his  house),  to  take  anything  from  his  house, 
and  let  him  who  is  in  the  field  not  come  back  to  fetch  his  clothes." 
Of  these  words,  Luke  gives  us  what  is  evidently  intended  for  a 
summary,  and  almost  an  interpretation,  ''And  when  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  encompassed  by  armies,  know  that  its  desolation  is 
near.  Then  let  those  who  are  in  Judsea  flee  to  the  mountains, 
and  let  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  go  out,  and  let  those 
who  are  in  the  country  not  enter  it,  for  these  are  the  days  of 
vengeance,  so  that  all  things  which  are  written  should  be  ful- 
filled." In  these  words  of  Luke  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the 
utterance  of  some  apostolical  man,  partly  giving  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  but  more  largely  accommodating  them  as  to  interpret 
their  meaning,  in  order  that  they  might  be  a  distinct  warning 
to  his  hearers,  and  that  they  might  act  on  them  as  soon  as  the 
event  occurred.  Then  follows  in  all  three  the  sentence,  "  But 
woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  those  who  give  suck  in 
those  days."  Matthew  and  Mark  then  continue,  '^  But  pray 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter  (Matthew  adds,  nor  on  the 
sabbath),  for  there  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  has  not 
been  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  (Mark)  which  Ood  created, 
until  now,  nor  shall  be,  for  except  those  days  should  be 
shortened."  Mark,  "except  the  Lord  shortened  the  days,  no 
flesh  should  be  saved,  but,  on  account  of  the  elect  (Mark,  whom 
he  has  chosen)  these  days  shall  be  shortened "  (Mark,  he  has 
shortened  the  days).  This  is  represented  in  Luke  by  the  con- 
densed expression,  "There  shall  be  a  great  strait  over  this 
land,  and  wrath  on  this  people,  and  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword."  Here  Luke  adds,  "  And  they  shall  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled." 
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Matthew  and  Mark  then  proceed  nearly  word  for  word^  *'  Then 
if  any  one  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  the  Messiah,  or  there, 
believe  it  not,  for  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets^ and  shall  give  (Matthew,  great)  signs  and  wonders,  so  as 
to  deceive  (Matthew,  cScrrcTrXai^o-a^;  Mark,  rrrpo^  to  aTroirXav^v)  y 
if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect.  Behold,  I  have  forewarned 
you/'  Mark  adds,  '^  See  to  it/'  Here  Matthew  introduces  a 
distinct  clause,  "  If  any  one  shall  say  unto  you.  Behold,  he  is  in 
the  desert,  go  not  forth.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers, 
believe  it  not,  for  as  the  lightning  proceeds  from  the  east,  and 
appears  as  far  as  the  west,  thus  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  oi 
Man  be.  For,  wherever  the  carcase  is,  thither  shall  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together.'' 

Here  all  three  evangelists  resume.  Matthew,  "  And  imme- 
diately after  the  tribulation  of  those  days."  Mark,  "  And  in 
those  days  after  that  tribulation,"  "  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  mooi^  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
shall  fall  (Mark,  shall  be  falling),  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens 
shall  be  shaken."  Luke's  is  evidently  an  epitome,  "  And  there 
shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken."  But  here  he  intro- 
duces the  mention  of  certain  earthly  signs.  The  first  of  these  is, 
'^  on  earth,  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,"  which  although 
in  words  entirely  different,  is  the  same  in  sense,  and  is  a  very 
brief  epitome  of  what  has  been  previously  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  next  words,  "  Men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  expectation  of  the  things  coming 
on  the  earth."  Both  these  sentences  look  almost  like  a  com- 
mentary on  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first  verses  of 
Matthew,  and  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of  Mark. 
The  only  matter  which  is  positively  additional  is  the  infer- 
mediate  words,  "The  sea  and  the  waves  roaring."  Matthew 
then  adds,  "  and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven."  All  three  resume,  "  And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds  (Luke,  a  cloud)  with  great  power  and 
glory."  Matthew  and  Mark  add,  "  And  he  shall  send  forth  his 
angels  (Matthew,  with  a  great  sound  of  the  trumpet),  and  shall 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  extremes 
of  the  heavens  to  the  extremes  of  them.'^  But  Mark,  "  from 
the  extreme  of  earth  to  the  extreme  of  heaven."  Here  Luke 
adds,  "  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  look  up,  and 
lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.'^  This 
addition  again  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  commentary, 
Matthew  and  Mark  then  proceed  verbatim  the  same.  "  From 
the  fig-tree  learn  the  parable ;  When  its  branch  is  tender  and 
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puts  forth  leaves,  yon  know  that  sammer  is  near.  So  also  ye, 
when  ye  shall  see  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near  at  the  doors. 
Verily,  I  say  nnto  yon,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until 
all  these  things  take  place.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.  But  of  that  day  and  the 
hour  no  man  knows,  not  even  the  angels  of  heaven.'^  Mark 
adds,  "  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father.''  In  place  of  the  words 
''nor  the  Son,''  Matthew  places,  "but  my  Father  only."  Of 
both  the  description  and  the  parable  Luke  gives  a  summary* 
"  Behold  the  fig-tree  and  all  the  trees.  When  they  spring  forth, 
seeing  it,  ye  know  from  yourselves  that  the  summer  is  near. 
Thus  when  ye  see  these  things  happening,  know  that  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  is  near."  Then  follows  the  declaration  that  the 
end  should  take  place  during  the  existence  of  the  then  yeveh, 
in  the  same  words  as  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Each  evangelist  proceeds  to  represent  our  Lord  as  giving 
warnings  as  to  the  unexpectedness  of  His  coming,  and  the  duty 
of  watching,  but  in  each  the  warnings  themselves  and  the  lan- 
guage used  greatly  differ.  In  Matthew  our  Lord  compares  his 
coming  to  the  days  of  Noah  and  the  flood,  and  announces  that 
at  his  coming  men  will  be  engaged  in  their  ordinary  employments. 
From  this  he  deduces  the  duty  of  watchfulness,  and  enforces 
that  duty  from  the  care  with  which  the  owner  of  a  house  watches 
against  the  thief,  and  further  enforces  this  duty  from  the  example 
of  the  dealings  of  a  master  with  a  faithful  and  unfaithful  over- 
seer of  his  affairs.  In  Mark  our  Lord  enforces  the  duty,  but 
in  very  different  language  from  the  last  consideration.  Luke  is 
still  more  general,  and  represents  our  Lord  simply  as  enforcing 
the  general  duty  of  vigilance,  because  his  coming  would  be  as  a 
snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  comparison  of  the  different  accounts  of  this  discourse, 
as  it  is  reported  by  the  three  evangelists,  renders  it  evident  that 
they  are  of  a  very  fragmentary  nature.  The  mere  inspection  of 
them  shews  that  Matthew  and  Mark  present  the  closest  points 
of  agreement,  and  that  between  them  and  Luke  the  divergencies 
are  considerable.  But  while  Matthew  and  Mark  verbally  agree 
in  many  important  points,  there  is  yet  a  considerable  amount 
of  matter  in  the  one  which  is  not  in  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  the  prophecy,  Matthew  and 

Mark  are  in  possession  of  lai^er  information  than  Luke,  and 

Mark  than  Matthew.     Matthew  tells  us  that  the  reference  to 

■mificence  of  the  temple  was  made  by  the  disciples  gene- 

■"ark,  by  one  of  them.     Matthew  and  Mark  here  inform 

;he  prophecy  itself  was  not  delivered  until  after  their 

t   the  Mount  of  Olives.     Matthew  vaguely  says  the 
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disciples,  but  Mark  expressly  says  that  there  were  four  in  par- 
ticular who  came  to  him  to  put  him  the  question  which  led 
to  the  utterance  of  the  prophecy.  The  whole  of  this  is  stated 
by  Luke  quite  indefinitely,  without  any  distinction  of  time  or 
place.  Mark  and  Luke,  however,  agree  that  the  words  of  the 
disciples  were,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  when  these  things  shall 
begin  to  be  accomplished  V^  but  Matthew  says,  "  Of  thy  coming 
and  of  the  end  of  the  dispensation. '^  The  words  of  Matthew 
extend  the  question  to  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
while  that  of  Mark  and  Luke  represent  it  only  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  there  should  not  be  left  one 
stone  on  another  which  should  not  be  thrown  down. 

Still,  however,  on  examining  the  prophecy,  we  cannot  find 
any  distinct  difference  in  the  mode  of  its  representation  such  as 
to  justify  us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  Matthew 
intended  to  report  it  as  not  only  beaming  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  also  on  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  Mark  and 
Luke  intended  to  report  only  such  portions  of  it  as  bore  on  the 
former  event.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  as  far  as  the 
question  is  concerned,  the  one  is  merely  a  different  version  of  the 
other,  or  that  the  question  in  Matthew  is  that  to  which  it  subse- 
quently expanded  itself  in  their  own  minds. 

Now,  from  a  comparison  of  the  prophecy  itself,  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  the  three  evangelists,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
either  one  of  them  contains  the  exact  utterance  of  our  Lord. 
Each  inserts  things  not  mentioned  by  either  of  the  other  two. 
Matthew  and  Mark  more  closely  agree  together  than  either  does 
with  Luke,  but  yet  these  present  us  with  considerable  diver- 
sities. According  to  Luke,  a  break  occurred  in  the  utterance  of 
our  Lord  at  the  tenth  verse,  where  he  introduces  the  words, 
"  and  he  said  to  them.^^  We  must  also  observe  that  there  were 
only  four  apostles  who  heard  this  discourse ;  and,  consequently, 
if  each  gave  a  report  of  it,  there  would  be  only  four  different 
forms  in  which  the  discourse  could  have  originally  appeared. 
The  comparatively  early  death  of  James  may  have  reduced  these 
to  three.  'Now,  in  the  portion  of  the  discourse  before  the  break, 
Matthew  and  Mark  have  ten  lines  identical  in  grammar,  and  all 
but  identical  in  words.  Luke  inserts  the  words,  "  The  time  is  at 
hand.^^  Matthew  and  Mark  insert  the  words,  "And  shall  deceive 
many ;"  and  Luke  the  words,  "  Go  not  therefore  after  them  /^  and 
occasionally  varies  the  Greek  expressions  used  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  For  all  practical  purposes  Matthew  and  Mark  may  be 
viewed  as  positively  identical.  In  this  part  of  the  prophecy, 
therefore,  the  phenomena  imply  that  Matthew  and  Mark  used  the 
same  source  of  information,  and  Luke  a  slightly  different  one. 
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The  next  passage  consists  of  eight  lines  in  Matthew,  seven  in 
Mark,  and  seven  in  Luke.  Of  these  five  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
again  are  nearly  identical ;  in  place  of  pestilences,  Mark  having 
substituted  the  word  confiisions  {rapaxaC),  Luke  adds,  ''there 
shall  be  terrible  sights  and  great  signs  from  heaven/'  Otherwise 
up  to  this  point  the  variation  between  the  three  evangelists  is 
trifling,  and  may  easily  have  arisen  from  copying  from  dictation. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mark  is  decisively  fuller  than  Mat- 
thew. Luke  follows  Mark,  but  in  an  abridged  form.  Matthew 
consists  of  eight  lines,  Mark  twenty-six,  Luke  twenty-four,  the 
number  in  Luke  being  increased  by  the  insertion  of  seven  lines 
which  are  found  in  neither  of  the  other  two.  Of  these  there 
are  only  two  lines,  ''  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my 
name's  sake,"  which  are  exactly  alike  in  all  three  evangelists. 
The  account  in  Mark  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  Lord.  The  definiteness 
of  its  expressions  are  striking.  The  corresponding  passages  in 
the  other  two  evangelists  are  evidently  summaries  of  it.  Luke, 
however,  has  inserted  two  remarkable  additions.  To  this  follow 
eleven  lines  in  Matthew,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  Luke,  and 
only  two  lines  of  which  exist  in  Mark,  where  they  are  found 
word  for  word,  being  a  kind  of  aphorism,  "  He  that  endureth  to 
the  end  shall  be  saved ;"  four  lines  of  the  addition  in  Matthew 
are  transposed  into  another  place  in  Mark.  Matthew  has,  ''And 
this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  to  all  nations.''  Mark  had  previously  said,  in  a 
different  connection,  that  "it  was  necessary  that  the  gospel 
should  first  be  preached  to  all  nations." 

The  three  evangelists  again  resume  at  their  fifteenth,  four- 
teenth,  and  twentieth  verses.  The  passage  consists  of  forty-one 
lines  in  Matthew,  forty-five  in  Mark,  and  twenty-two  in  Lul^e. 
Of  these,  forty  in  Matthew  and  Mark  are  very  nearly  in  absolute 
verbal  agreement,  the  variations  being  such  as  might  easily  have 
arisen  from  transcription  or  dictation.  With  these  there  are 
only  five  lines  in  Luke  presenting  absolute  verbal  agreement. 
The  variation  in  him  as  to  the  sign,  on  the  appearance  of  which 
the  disciples  were  to  leave  Jerusalem,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
explanation,  and  the  remainder  of  an  abridgement  of  the  fall 
account  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  here  again  Luke  has  in- 
serted a  sentence  at  the  end  of  this  description  which  in  definite- 
ness greatly  exceeds  anything  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  which 
contains  a  statement  as  to  the  termination  of  the  desolation  of 
the  Jewish  people.  In  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  Matthew  here  introduces  a  sentence  as  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
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in  the  other  two  evangelists.  On  the  evangelists  resuming,  the 
next  paragraph  consists  in  Matthew  of  forty-six  lines,  Mark  forty- 
five,  Luke  thirty-nine.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  identical  with  the  most  inconsiderable  verbal  varia- 
tion ;  but  sixteen  only  in  Luke ;  and  eight  more  lines  in  Luke 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  summary  of  longer  passages 
in  Matthew  and  Mark.  One  passage  in  Luke  seems  to  be  a  re- 
presentation of  a  passage  in  Matthew  omitted  by  Mark.  Mat- 
thew, "  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn.''  Luke, 
"And  upon  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity.  Men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  from  expectation  of  the  things 
coming  on  the  earth."  Four  lines  are  inserted  by  him  in  the 
way  of  encouragement,  which  are  found  neither  in  Matthew  nor 
Mark. 

Each  evangelist  has  concluded  the  discourse  with  warnings 
to  vigilance.  In  Matthew  the  warnings  are  more  particular  and 
exact,  and  are  followed  by  a  long  discourse  on  the  same  subject. 
Of  this,  the  two  warnings  in  Mark  and  Luke  may  be  considered 
as  epitomes. 

One  thing  the  careful  study  of  the  three  versions  of  this 
prophecy  makes  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  that 
the  variations  which  we  find  in  them  are  the  result  of  direct  and 
deliberate  design.  This  disposes  for  ever  with  the  supposition 
that  either  evangelist  had  deliberately  read  the  account  of  this 
discourse  as  given  by  another,  and  then  proceeded  to  alter  it 
into  the  form  in  which  we  read  it  in  his  pages.  Such  altera- 
tions, the  small  variations, — and  above  all  the  transpositions, 
could  have  answered  no  end.  In  all  three  evangelists  we  read 
what  is  substantially  the  same  prophecy,  with  such  variations  as 
prove  that  the  accounts  are  distinct,  but  with  such  samenesses 
as  to  prove  a  common  source  of  information.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose that  this  prophecy  was  early  set  forth  in  Greek,  and  that 
the  three  apostles  who  heard  it  had  read  this  Greek  account  of 
it,  and  that  the  form  of  the  expression  and  constructions  had 
become  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds.  They  would  conse- 
quently repeat  it  to  the  churches  in  nearly  the  same  words,  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  the  promise,  refreshing 
their  memories  as  to  the  main  ideas.  One  apostle  might  alsQ 
add  a  sentence  from  his  personal  recollection.  Such  additions 
we  have  seen  in  each  of  the  three  accounts,  which,  while  they 
leave  the  prophecy  substantially  the  same,  have  enriched  it  in 
its  minor  details.  Supposing  two  of  these  accounts  to  have  been 
copied  down  in  the  written  memoranda,  we  should  naturally 
meet  with  the  phenomena  which  we  find  in  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
/or  if  the  Gospel  was  actually  written  by  Matthew,  still  of  this 
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discourse  he  was  not  a  hearer.  The  discourse  in  Luke  bears 
the  indications  of  a  similar  origin^  only  that  the  person  who 
first  reduced  it  to  writing  abridged  the  parts  which  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  common  narrative,  or  it  may  have  been  so  abridged 
by  the  original  apostolic  teacher,  who  at  the  same  time  may  have 
added  a  few  additional  utterances  of  our  Lord  which  were  not 
in  the  common  account. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  with  all  the  varia- 
tions, or  whatever  amount  of  oral  transmission  we  may  suppose 
the  prophecy  to  have  passed  through,  the  three  reports  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  They  introduce  no  really  new  feature  into 
the  prophecy.  Now  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  transmit  with  cor- 
rectness by  word  of  mouth,  as  a  prophecy.  The  difficulty  of 
transmitting  this  particular  prophecy  would  be  greatly  increased, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter,  bearing  as  it  does  on 
a  subject  most  exciting  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  difficulty  of 
such  transmission  would  have  been  doubtless  decreased,  if  the 
prophecy  had  been  written  in  verse,  as  many  other  professed 
prophecies  have  been  composed.  But  it  is  not.  Now  touching 
as  this  prophecy  does  on  a  subject  so  exciting  to  the  popular 
feelings  and  imagination,  had  it  been  merely  composed,  and 
trusted  to  mere  oral  delivery  for  its  transmission  to  posterity ; 
or  had  there  not  been  some  supernatural  assistance  afforded  to 
the  apostles  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  things  actually  uttered  by 
our  Lord,  long  before  the  time  in  which  it  was  incorporated  into 
either  of  our  existing  gospels,  a  great  divergency  not  of  words 
but  of  statements,  would  have  got  into  it.  One  imagination 
would  have  incorporated  into  it  one  terrible  portent,  and  one 
another.  A  few  years  of  such  transmission  would  have  hardly 
enabled  the  account  of  the  prophecy,  as  it  existed  in  one  church 
to  be  identified  with  that  which  existed  in  another.  Men's 
minds,  filled  as  they  were  with  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ,  would  have  largely  incorporated  into  it  such 
events  of  the  passing  day  as  were  esteemed  to  be  indications 
of  his  coming,  as  veritable  utterances  of  our  Lord.  Persons 
whose  minds  are  deeply  occupied  with  these  subjects  greedily 
manufacture  every  event  of  their  time  into  an  indication  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  end.  The  fervency  of  their  imaginations 
would  have  speedily  prevented  such  persons  from  distinctly  re- 
membering what  things  they  had  been  told  were  the  utterances 
of  our  Lord,  and  which  were  the  creations  of  their  own  minds. 
Before  long  the  whole  discourse  would  have  been  split  up  into  a 
number  of  grotesque  and  mythic  details,  so  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  recognizable.  But  the  prophecy  as  we  read  it  in  the 
evangelists,  is  not  only  substantially  the  same  prophecy,  but  it 
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contains  numbers  of  the  same  words  and  grammatical  coustmc- 
tions.  Those  who  assert  that  its  origin  is  mythic  are  bound  to 
account  for  this.  The  phenomena  point  to  one  fact,  and  to  one 
fact  only, — that  the  discourse  must  have  been  preserved,  if  re- 
ported by  several  apostles  from  memory,  by  the  aid  of  super- 
natural assistance,  and  while  its  variations  prove  that  it  is  derived 
from  several  sources  of  information,  its  absolute  unity  shews  that 
these  accounts  could  not  have  passed  through  any  great  amount 
of  oral  delivery  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that 
the  authors  of  our  present  gospels  derived  them  from  such 
written  accounts. 

The  following,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  leading  points  to 
which  the  phenomena  presented  by  this  series  of  parallel  discourses 
of  our  Lord  point  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty. 

1.  If  our  Lord  did  not  speak  in  Greek,  we  may  infer 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  an  account  of  the  whole,  or  far 
more  probably,  of  detached  portions  of  his  discourses,  was  set 
forth  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Greek  language,  and  that  the 
separate  documents  containing  them  were  not  translated  into 
the  Greek  language  by  many  translators, — but  by  one.  This 
original  account  form  the  basis  of  the  identities  of  words,  and 
grammatical  constructions  which  we  find  in  our  present  gospels. 

2.  That  these  accounts  had  become  deeply  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  apostolic  men  in  their  actual  words,  and  when  they 
gave  accounts  to  the  churches  of  our  Lord^s  life  and  discourses, 
they  instinctively  used  the  words  and  grammatical  constructions 
of  the  original  documents. 

3.  That  the  converts  in  the  early  churches  composed  memo- 
randa of  the  narratives  delivered  by  apostolic  men,  of  greater  or 
less  completeness.  Sometimes  these  memoranda  gave  a  close 
approximation  to  the  words  themselves;  at  other  times  they 
gave  a  summary  of  the  sense.  -  Apostolic  men  also  frequently 
gave  such  additional  utterances  of  our  Lord  as  they  remembered, 
but  which  formed  no  portion  of  the  original  account,  and  in  their 
oral  reports  not  unfrequently  introduced  variations  into  the 
language.  These  were  not  unfrequently  made  the  subject  of 
memoranda  and  incorporated  into  them.  From  these  and  similar 
sources  the  diversities  in  our  gospels  have  originated. 

4.  The  discourses  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  have  been  derived 
from  these  and  similar  sources  of  information. 

5.  If  one  problem  in  literature  seems  to  be  capable  of  being 
established  on  evidence  which  is  absolutely  conclusive,  the  com- 
parison of  the  parallel  discourses  in  the  synoptics  renders  it 
certain  that  neither  of  their  authors  could  have  read  the  account 
of  the  other.     To  suppose  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the 
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author  of  a  Gospel^  after  he  had  read  one  of  the  others^  delibe- 
rately altered  the  discourses  into  the  form  in  which  they  appear 
in' his  own^  is  to  suppose  that  the  evangelists  were  not  only 
destitute  of  inspiration^  but  of  common  sense.  Nothing  seems 
to  be  established  on  more  conclusive  evidence,  than  that  the 
three  Gospels,  with  all  their  wonderful  identities  and  diversities 
of  expression,  have  been  composed  entirely  independently  of 
each  other. 

6.  The  phenomena  likewise  prove  that  neither  writer  possessed 
an  exclusive  source  of  information.  It  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke,  contain  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  other  two  contain  the  substance 
only  of  his  utterances.  Matthew^s  account  of  the  discourses  is 
often  the  fullest,  and  appears  to  approach  nearest  to  the  ipsissima 
verba.  But  this  is  far  from  being  always  the  case.  Not  un- 
frequently  Mark  gives  what  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  exact  words  of  our  Lord  than  Matthew,  while 
the  latter  gives  the  sense  only.  Although  the  parallel  discourses 
in  Luke  not  un&equently  present  us  with  greater  divei^ncies, 
there  are  not  wanting  occasions  when  they  possess  a  greater 
degree  of  exactness  than  those  of  the  other  two  evangelists,  not 
to  say  that  a  whole  series  of  discourses  is  reported  by  him,  which 
are  entirely  omitted  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  At  one  time  Mark 
more  nearly  approaches  the  words  and  grammatical  constructions 
used  by  Matthew,  at  another  time  those  used  by  Luke.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  Luke.  The  phenomena  therefore 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  three  Gospels  have  been  composed  by 
the  aid  of  a  considerable  number  of  documents,  which  originally 
grew  out  of  a  common  source  of  information  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  origin  of  the  identities  in  words  and  gram- 
matical constructions.  Many  of  these  documents  were  me- 
moranda, derived  from  the  accounts  of  different  apostolical  men, 
who  furnished  valuable  additions  from  their  own  individual  re- 
collection. From  these  again  additional  memoranda  were  com- 
posed. The  author  of  each  Gospel  freely  used  in  its  composition 
the  various  sources  of  information  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
following  in  the  main  the  particular  form  of  the  account  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  the  apostle  with  whom 
he  had  been  chiefly  associated. 

7.  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelists  present  us  sometimes 
with  the  sense  only,  and  not  unfrequently  with  merely  a  summary 
of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord« 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  because  one  utterance,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  is  omitted  by  one  or  even  two  of  the  evangelists, 
that  therefore  that  utterance  is  an  unimportant  one. 
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9.  The  authority  upon  which  our  Lord's  utterances  rest  is 
the  testimony  of  apostolic  men^  whose  memory  was  assisted  to 
report  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that  they  should  be 
correct  representations  of  our  Lord's  meaning,  by  the  super- 
natural assistance  of  the  Spirit,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's 
promise. 

10.  Although  these  discourses  were  originally  committed  to 
writing  by  various  persons,  yet,  while  one  recorded  one  discourse 
and  one  another,  while  diflferent  narrators  introduced  different 
additional  utterances,  and  while  in  the  course  of  transmission 
these  utterances  of  our  Lord  have  undergone  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  language  in  which  they  have  been  expressed,  still 
these  discourses,  as  recorded  by  all  three  evangelists,  present  a 
complete  and  perfect  unity.  In  the  whole  course  of  their  trans- 
mission no  portion  of  the  human  personality  of  the  reporter  has 
been  transfused  into  them.  In  neither  of  the  evangelists  do  we 
find  the  discourses  made  the  vehicle  of  teaching  different  doc- 
trines from  those  taught  by  the  other.  However  great  the 
variations,  they  merely  unfold,  without  adding  to  the  sense.  In 
the  pages  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  whatever  was  the 
diversity  of  the  materials  used  by  them,  we  see  before  us  the 
same  Jesus. 

11.  This  preservation  by  the  three  evangelists  of  the  identity 
of  our  Lord,  free  from  all  intermixture  derived  from  the  minds 
through  whom  his  utterances  were  transmitted,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  utterance 
of  the  discourses  and  the  composition  of  the  Oospels,  and  the 
variety  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  Oospels  were  composed, 
and  the  amount  of  human  agency,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
minds  which  must  have  been  employed  in  their  transmission  is 
without  any  paraUel  in  the  history  of  man,  and  forms  a  most 
unquestionable  proof  that  a  supernatural  influence  was  exerted 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  composition 
of  our  Gospels,  by  means  of  which  every  foreign  element  of 
thought  or  feeling  has  been  effectually  excluded  from  intermixing 
itself  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Every  phenomenon  indi- 
cates that  the  discourses  in  the  Gospels  contain  the  substance  of 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  Christ,  free  from  all  intermixture  derived 
from  the  minds  of  his  followers.  That  this  should  have  been 
effected,  notwithstanding  the  mode  in  which  our  Lord's  utter- 
ances have  been  handed  down,  is  as  strong  an  evidence  of  a 
supernatural  influence  exerted  over  the  minds  of  their  authors 
as  any  miracle  which  is  recorded  in  their  pages. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SCRIPTUBE  REVELATIONS  ON  THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE 
OF  THE  DEAD. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  carried,  our  readers  with  us  in  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  arrived  in  our  former  paper  on ''  The  Doc- 
trine of  Eternal  Punishment  and  Immortality/^  we  would  ask 
their  careful  consideration  of  the  thoughts  which  we  would  now 
place  before  them,  on  a  subject  intimately  connected,  indeed,  with 
the  former  one,  but  which  we  shall  discuss  quite  independently 
of  the  conclusions  which  we  have  arrived  at  in  our  former  paper. 

The  question  we  mean  now  to  discuss  is,  what  light,  if  any, 
does  Scripture  cast  upon  the  state  of  the  dead,  previous  to  the 
resurrection-day.  We  mean  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  these 
limits ;  we  shall,  therefore,  not  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  resur- 
rection bodies  of  the  righteous,  or  of  the  wicked,  or  of  the 
various  localities  assigned  respectively  to  each,  nor  touch  upon 
the  numerous  points  of  interest  connected  therewith.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  dead  in  the  intermediate  state  is  a  subject  that  opens 
up  of  itself  so  many  points  of  interest,  that  we  can,  indeed, 
only  lightly  touch  upon  some  of  them. 

We  purpose,  too,  in  our  present  review  of  the  subject  to 
confine  ourselves  to  Scripture.  It  may  be  possible  for  certain 
portions  of  the  subject  to  receive  illustration  from  science  or 
philosophy,  but  without  altogether  disdaining  such  helps  in  those 
departments  which  lie  partly  within  their  ken,  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  "  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?" 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  this  investigation  is,  what 
does  Scripture  tell  us  regarding  the  soul  itself  in  this  middle 
state  ?  is  it  in  a  state  of  consciousness  or  not  ?  Do  our  souls  sleep 
till  the  great  trumpet  of  the  archangel  shall  summon  us  in  the 
resurrection  morn  ?  or  are  we  even  in  this  intermediate  state 
in  a  condition  of  conscious  activity  ? 

The  death  of  the  saints  is  indeed  called  a  ^^  sleeping  in 
Jesus ^^  (1  Cor.  xv.  18;  1  Thess.  iv.  14).  In  anticipation  thereof, 
Paul  could  exclaim,  "to  me  to  die  is  gain^^  (Phil.  i.  21),  and 
the  patriarch  express  his  assurance  that  "  there  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling;  and  there  the  weary  be  at  rest"  (Job  iii.  17). 
The  righteous  are  said  to  "  enter  into  peace  "  (Isaiah  Ivii.  2) ; 
"  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  ^'  (2  Cor.  v.  8) ;  they  are  "  with 
Christ,"  which  is  far  better  than  life  on  this  earth  (Phil.  i.  23). 
Our  Lord  speaks  of  the  death  of  Lazarus  under  the  expression, 
"  our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  but  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him 
out  of  sleep"  (John  xi.  11),  and  in  Old  Testament  phraseology 
the  death  of  individuals  was  often  spoken  of  under  the  state- 
ment, "  he  slept  with  his  fathers." 
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Some  of  these  expressions  give  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
the  state  after  death  is  one  of  sleep,  while  others  of  them  which 
speak  of  that  state  being  gain,  and  of  the  righteous  in  it  enjoy- 
ing the  presence  of  Christ,  seem  rather  to  support  the  view  that 
it  is  a  state  of  joyous  consciousness. 

One  text  we  have  purposely  excluded  from  the  above  list,  as 
it  is  not  clear  whether  it  refers  to  the  intermediate  or  the  resur- 
rection state,  namely,  Bev.  xiv.  11,  where  the  words  "from 
henceforth  ^^  may  refer  to  the  time  after  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  the  great  and  the  final  judgment^  and  it  would  take  us 
too  long  to  discuss  the  question. 

There  are  yet  two  other  passages  which  allude  to  this  state,  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  righteous  dead,  and  one  that  has 
a  still  more  extended  reference.  We  allude  to  the  comforting 
assurance  that  our  Lord  gave  the  penitent  thief,  "  this  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise'^  (Luke  xxiii.  43);  and  the  parable 
concerning  Dives  and  Lazarus  in  Luke  xvi.  19 — 31,  which  im- 
plies unmistakeably  that  both  the  good  and  the  evil  in  the 
middle  state  are  conscious  of  their  respective  conditions. 

Stephen,  just  before  he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  risen  Redeemer,  into  whose  hands  he  committed  his 
spirit  (Acts  vii.  55 — 60),  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  sleep 
into  which  he  fell  immediately  after  was  more  than  the  sleep  of 
his  mortal  frame,  and  that  he  was  not  immediately  escorted  to 
the  presence  of  that  Saviour  who  so  graciously  strengthened  his 
proto-martyr  in  his  dying  hour. 

On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  Moses,  as  well  as  Elias, 
appeared  in  glory,  and  if  the  case  of  the  latter  cannot  be  fairly 
cited  as  an  example  of  one  in  the  interim  state,  no  &ir  reason 
can  be  assigned  against  the  case  of  the  former  being  so  brought 
forward. 

The  expression,  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect" 
(Heb.  xii.  23),  which  refers  to  all  the  departed  righteous,  from 
Abel  downwards,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle  as  forming 
an  essential  part  of  the  Church  Catholic,  loses  all  force  and  beauty 
of  meaning,  if  we  are  to  suppose  those  spirits  to  be  in  an  un- 
conscious condition. 

Rev.  vi.  9,  10  might  also  be  cited  in  defence  of  the  position 
we  advocate  of  a  conscious  state  of  the  righteous  dead,  but  as  it 
is  open  to  many  objections,  we  will  not  press  it  into  our  service. 
Several  passages  also  from  the  Old  Testament  we  forbear  to  use, 
as  they  would  require  considerable  space  in  discussion. 

The  above  passages,  however,  we  think  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  righteous  in  the  intermediate  state  are  in  a  state  of 
blessed  consciousness.     That  the  wicked  are  alike  conscious,  and 
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suffer  punishment^  at  least  in  anticipation^  Heb.  x.  26  gives  us 
great  reason  to  conjecture^  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  passages  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4  and  Jude  6,  if  those  passages  apply 
to  any  of  the  unrighteous  dead  (as  by  and  by  we  shall  attempt 
to  prove);  and  finally,  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  puts 
this  view  beyond  legitimate  doubt. 

But  that  parable  is  capable  of  a  much  wider  application,  and 
goes  far  to  settle  the  second  question,  namely,  whether  departed 
souls  are  in  a  fixed  state  or  not,  that  is,  whether  the  state  in 
which  they  die  is  one  which  wUl  continue  without  alteration, 
the  righteous  remaining  righteous,  and  the  unrighteous  similarly 
remaining  unrighteous,  or  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  that 
pardon,  which  was  not  sought  after  and  obtained  on  earth,  being 
granted  to  those  who  repent  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

We  say,  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  throws 
some  light  on  this  very  subject.  For  we  learn  firom  it,  that 
immediately  after,  or  shortly  after  death,  the  rich  man  was  placed 
in  a  state  of  misery,  the  beggar  brought  to  a  state  of  happiness. 
The  anxiety  of  the  rich  man  after  his  brothers  on  earth  shews 
us  that  the  scene  embraces  the  very  state  we  are  discussing,  and 
not  the  state  of  godly  and  ungodly  after  the  judgment*day. 

Both  alike  seem  to  be  fully  conscious,  the  one  of  his  bliss, 
the  other  of  his  misery ;  and  both,  that  their  respective  portions 
were  the  result  of  their  several  actions  when  on  earth. 

Two  other  important  points  are  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
teaching  of  our  Saviour  in  this  parable.  First,  that  the  blessed^ 
even  if  willing,  are  not  able  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked ;  and  secondly,  that  a  great  gulf  was  fixed  between  both 
to  prevent  any  passage  from  either  side  to  the  other. 

Now  many  questions  may  be  raised  about  this  parable  and 
its  interpretation  which  do  not  affect  these  conclusions.  For 
instance,  whether  the  whole  was  a  real  occurrence,  or  was  merely  a 
parable  conveying  deep  meaning  indeed,  but  still  not  to  be  viewed 
as  literally  true.  It  may  be  questioned,  and  there  is  very  little 
to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion  on  either  side,  whether  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  this  middle  state,  or  even  at  the  last^  vrill 
consist  in  being  punished  with  material  fire,  or  not.  It  may  be 
gravely  questioned  whether  the  lost  and  saved  can  hold  inter- 
course with  one  another,  although  so  described  as  a  necessity  of 
the  parable.  The  introduction  of  Abraham/  too,  into  the  scene, 
is  one  which  gave  life  to  the  picture,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  but 
must  not  be  strained  literally. 

"  The  Jews  were  wont,  as  Lightfoot  has  learnedly  shewn,  to  call  the  state 
into  which  righteous  men  are  admitted  after  death  by  three  different  names : — 
first,  Faradue;  secondly,  Abr<»ham'8  bosom;  and  thirdly,  lying  under  QotPs 
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But  whatever  decision  we  may  arrive  on  these  several  points, 
or  any  others  that  may  be  raised,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
avoid  drawing  the  conclasion  that  onr  Lord  teaches  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  departed  this  life  are  in  rest  and  felicity, 
that  the  souls  of  the  unrighteous  are  in  a  state  of  misery,  and 
that  both  these  states  are  final  and  unchangeable. 

Independently  of  this  positive  Scripture  proof,  we  might 
argue  to  the  same  effect  from  the.  analogy  of  Holy  Writ.  What 
meaning  can  be  fairly  assigned  to  those  many  passages  which 
speak  of  punishments  and  rewards,  meted  out  hereafter  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body  ?  of  all  words  and  actions  and  thoughts 
being  brought  up  for  judgment,  and  punished  or  rewarded 
according  to  their  several  deserts,  if  we  are  to  imagine  that  a 
time  of  grace  and  opportunity  of  repentance  is  to  be  given  after 
death  to  those  who  despised  the  free  -offers  of  pardon  through 
Christ's  atoning  blood,  when  in  life?  The  case  of  the  heathen 
stands  on  a  different  footing,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Scripture  does  not  hold  out  any  hopes  of  their  peneral  salvation, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  exceptionally.  This  conclusion  seems 
forced  on  us  from  a  review  of  the  various  passages  which  speak 
of  the  awful  state  of  man  without  Christ,  of  the  blindness  of  his 
understanding  and  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  and  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  attempts  to  get  life  outside  that  life  displayed  in 
Christ.  In  our  former  paper  we  have  plainly  expressed  our 
ideas  on  this  head.  Their  everlasting  punishment,  if  by  that 
term  be  meant  a  never-ending  torture  of  their  souls  and  bodies 
in  hell,  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  God's  character  of  love. 
Their  everlasting  punishment,  if  by  that  term  be  simply  meant 
an  everlasting  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  such  other  punishment 
as  they  may  deserve,  resulting  in  an  utter  loss  of  consciousness  or 
an  extinction  of  their  being,  is  quite  defensible,  if  the  deserts  of 
sin,  its  awful  nature,  and  the  justice  of  God,  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  passage  in  Bom.  ii.  12  might,  too,  be  cited  in  proof  of 
the  view  we  have  advanced.  It  may,  too,  be  argued  that  were  it 
otherwise  the  apostles  would  not  have  laboured  so  energetically, 
nor  would  so  many  incitements  be  given  in  the  New  Testament 
to  urge  the  Church  forward  to  the  work  of  missions.  If,  as  Mr. 
Ker  advocates  in  his  work  on  Immortality  and  Eternal  Punish^ 
ment,  the  chance  of  repentance  after  death  be  afforded  to  all  who 
have  not  heard  of  the  Gospel  in  this  life,  then  who  would  not 

throne.  Their  views  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  writings  by  laboured  deduc- 
tion were  on  these  subjects  correct  in  the  main,  and  hence  our  Lord  himself 
uses  the  two  first  named  expressions.  On  the  last  compare  Rev.  yf.  9, 10,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  Jews  regarded  the  altar  as  the  throne  of  God. 
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prefer  to  leave  the  heathen  as  they  are,  knowing  well  that  the 
chances  of  their  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  after  death  must  be 
much  greater  than  experience  proves  it  to  be  in  life. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  ingenious  argument  raised  in  defence  of 
this  idea  of  salvation  after  death,  which  is  founded  on  the  famous 
passages  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20  and  1  Pet.  iv.  6. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  discuss  these  passages,  we 
must,  in  order  to  complete  the  general  view  of  the  subject  we 
are  endeavouring  to  give,  say  a  few  words  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  we  have  hitherto  left  out  of 
sight. 

Purgatory  is,  by  the  divines  of  the  Bomish  Church  and  her 
recognized  authorities,  considered  to  be  a  place  where  the  faithful 
atone  for  such  venial  sins,  as  they  may  not  have  repented  for  in 
life,  by  various  punishments  of  various  lengths  and  severities. 
Nothing  unclean  can  enter  heaven ;  therefore,  say  they,  those 
who  die  before  they  have  repented  of  all  their  lesser  sins  must 
be  purified  from  these  in  the  purgatorial  fire.  The  blood  of 
Christ  has  remitted  the  eternal  punishment,  but  some  punish- 
ment must  still  be  inflicted  notwithstanding. 

This  doctrine,  however,  is  in  plain  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments, that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin'^  (1  John  i.  7,  9);  that  ^' there  is  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus'^  (Rom.  viii.  1);  "  Though  your  sins  be 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooP^  (Isaiah  i.  18);  "By  one 
oflfering  Christ  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  *^ 
(Heb.  X.  14);  "With  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ^^  (Isaiah  liii.  5, 
11).  Hosts  of  passages  could  be  adduced  to  prove  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  Christ's  pardon,  all  which  are  rendered  well 
nigh  meaningless  by  this  dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  See 
Rom.  viii.  33  ;  Isaiah  xliv.  22  ;  xliii.  25  ;  Jer.  1.  20 ;  Micah  vii. 
19  ;  Eph.  V.  25,  27 ;  Col.  i.  14 ;  ii.  14 ;  Titus  iii.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ; 
vii.  14. 

The  doctrine,  too,  attaches  a  value  to  the  fire  of  purgatory, 
in  sanctifying  and  cleansing  the  soul,  which  Scripture  assigns  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Biblical  arguments  in  its  favour  are  few  and  far  fetched. 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  its  advocates  upon  the  word  till  in  Matt. 
V.  25,  26,  and  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke  xii.,  in  order 
to  enable  such  a  meaning  to  be  extracted;  but  see  Psalm  ex.  1 ; 
Isaiah  xxii.  14;  Gen.  viii.  6,  7 ;  Isaiah  xlvi.  4,  and  as  a  strong  ad 
hominem  argument.  Matt.  i.  25.  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15  is  eagerly 
caught  at  as  a  proof  passage,  because  in  it  the  word  "JXrc^^ 
occurs.    But  the  apostle  is  there  speaking  of  Christian  ministers, 
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whoae  works  will  aU  be  tried  by  the  fire  of  jadgment  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord^  and  if  found  then  to  endure^  they  shall  receive 
especial  rewards  as  faithful  ministers  ;  but  if  the  teacher's  work 
be  not  genuine^  even  though  he  may  himself  be  a  believer^  he 
shall  lose  the  reward  of  a  teacher,  though  for  his  individual 
faith  he  may  not  be  excluded  from  the  free  gift  of  salvation 
through  Christ  Jesus.  The  passages  in  1  Peter,  already  alluded 
to,  are  also  adduced  in  favour  of  this  dogma,  but  we  reserve 
them  for  a  special  discussion. 

Our  Lord's  statement  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost 
''shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come''  (Matt.  xii.  82),  is  also  quoted  by  the  Romanists 
to  prove  that  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  next  world,  and 
consequently  that  there  is  a  purgatory.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
clear  wm  sequitur  here,  for  the  one  does  not  necessarily  infer 
the  other.  Hence,  though  denying  the  Romanists'  conclusion, 
a  similar  view  ^f  the  passage  is  taken  by  Mr.  Barlow  in  his 
work,  which  we  have  noticed  in  our  former  article.^  Mr. 
Barlow,  indeed,  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  passage,  but 
superciliously  remarks :  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  agonies  of 
the  defenders  of  irreversible  damnation  at  death  in  the  presence 
of  these  words,  which  surely  seem  to  indicate  that,  although  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  irremissible,  some  sins 
might  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come." 

But  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  the  Romanists  and 
the  superciliousness  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  text  in  question  cannot 
be  shewn  to  teach  what  they  desire  to  prove.  The  parallel 
passages  in  Mark  iii.  29  and  Luke  xii.  10  shew  that  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord  was  simply  to  intimate  that  the  sin  in  question 
should  not  be  forgiven.  The  peculiar  phrase  used  in  Matthew 
does  not  occur  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

The  explanation  of  that  phrase  is  also  very  simple,  and  it 
does  not  become  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Barlow  to  ignore  it  as  he 

does.  The  Jews  made  use  of  the  expression,  MITT  D7W,  "  the 
world  to  come,"  in  two  different  senses;  first,  to  signify  the 
state  after  death;  and,  secondly,  as  a  common  name  for  the 
times  of  the  Messiah.  The  exact  words  used  in  Matthew  /.  c. 
are  found  in  Heb.  vi.  5,  in  this  very  signification,  and  a  cognate 
expression  (rendered  not  badlv  in  our  Authorized  Version  by 
the  same  phrase)  occurs  in  the  identical  same  sense  in  Heb.  ii.  5. 
The  meaning  of  our  Lord's  warning  seems  to  have  been,  that  neither 

»  Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal.  Deaih,  An  Essay.  By  James  William 
Barlow,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  London :  Longmans. 
1865. 
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under  the  old  coyenant^  which  was  then  passing  away,  nor  under 
the  new,  which  was  to  be  manifested  when  his  sacrifice  was 
offered  up,  was  any  provision  made  for  the  pardon  of  such  a  sin. 

In  passing  from  this  subject,  and  before  treating  of  the 
difficult  passages  in  1  Peter,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the 
practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  These  prayers  are  very  na- 
tural, if  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  purgatory  be  embraced  as  true ; 
but  if  that  be  rejected  as  repugnant  to  Grod's  Word^  we  think 
they  ought  to  fall  with  it  also.  Tet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  such  prayers  were  wont 
to  be  offered  up,  and  the  Greek  Church,  while  denying  the 
existence  of  a  purgatory,  has  still  retained  this  practice. 

The  motives  which  influenced  the  early  Christians  in  offering 
up  such  prayers  were  various.  Some  thought  that  though  the 
safety  and  rest  of  the  righteous  were  secure,  still  that  their 
happiness  in  the  intermediate  state  was  capable  of  increase,  and 
therefore  they  prayed  for  them.  Others  prayed  that  their  friends 
might  obtain  part  in  the  first  resurrection  (Bev.  xx.  5,  6) ;  and 
others,  too,  under  the  false  impression  that  at  the  end  of  the 
world  even  the  righteous  should  have  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
which  should  consume  the  world  in  general,  to  their  peculiar 
abodes  in  heaven,  and  that  that  fire  would  be  the  means  of 
effecting  their  complete  purification,  prayed  that  the  Lord  might 
deal  graciously  with  them  in  that  day.  We  say  under  a  false 
impression,  for  Scripture  informs  us  that  both  the  saints  which 
may  be  alive  at  that  day,  and  those  which  shall  be  raised,  shall 
escape  that  final  mundane  conflagration. 

But  whatever  their  motives  may  have  been,  and  however  it 
is  true  that  prayers  for  the  dead  do  not  necessarily  involve  a 
belief  in  a  purgatory,  we  hold  the  maintainers  of  such  practices 
were  seriously  in  error.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  history 
of  the  development  of  error,  as  well  as  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  and  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  seeds  of  the  great 
apostasy,  which  afterwards  took  place,  were  growing  up  even  in 
apostolic  times.  Scripture,  which  we  take  as  our  only  rule,  gives 
us  to  understand  that  those  who  die  unholy  remain  for  ever  in 
that  condition ;  that  those  who  die  filthy  are  not  cleansed  afler 
death ;  and  that  the  righteous  and  the  holy  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  preserved  in  their  righteous  and  holy  state.  We  have  no 
right  to  rush  in  where  Scripture  gives  us  no  clue ;  nor  to  dare, 
with  human  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men  and  not  after  Christ ; — to  intrude  into  those  things  we  have 
not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  our  fleshly  minds  (Col.  ii.  8,  18). 
No  instance  can  be  shewn  in  Holy  Writ  of  prayers  being  offered 
up  for  the  departed  by  the  saints  on  earth,  or  of  any  such  custom 
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being  recommended  to  us  to  follow.  We  refuse  to  leave  the  sure 
ground  of  Scripture  to  follow  "  Fathers/*  so  called,  whose  writ- 
ings, valuable  aa  they  are  in  many  respects,  abound  in  puerilities, 
and  who  are  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  hopelessly  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another. 

We  have  asserted  that  Scripture  affords  us  no  instance  of 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  but  we  are  fully  aware  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18  bear  this  meaning. 
The  apostle  there  prays  that  the  Lord  may  grant  mercy  to  the 
house  of  Onesiphorus,  an  expression  not  found  elsewhere,  but 
from  his  household  being  also  alluded  to  in  chap.  iv.  19,  as  well 
as  from  the  peculiar  wish  in  verse  18, — "May  the  Lord  grant  to 
him  to  find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  that  day,"  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, — it  has  been  supposed  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead,  and 
hence  verse  18  has  been  paraded  as  a  much  wished-for  proof  of 
the  practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  conclusion  is  an  illogical  one, — a  small  peg  on  which  to 
hang  such  a  dogma  or  practice.  It  may  been  that  Onesiphorus  was 
not  with  the  apostle  at  the  time,  as  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom 
imagine,  and  the  use  of  the  aorists  is  not  of  so  much  weight  in 
arguing  against  this  as  Dean  Alford  in  his  Commentary  is  dis- 
posed to  allow.  It  may  have  been  that  Onesiphorus  was  away 
from  his  family  and  under  some  affliction  elsewhere,  which  would 
explain  the  prayer  of  the  apostle.  It  may  have  been  that  Onesi- 
phorus, the  faithful  friend  of  the  apostle,  had  sadly  fallen  into  some 
sin, — not  unto  death,  but  which  brought  disgrace  on  his  character 
and  family ;  and  the  apostle  would  remind  Timothy  of  his  former 
good  deeds.  It  may  have  been  that  poor  Onesiphorus  had  faltered 
in  faith,  and  fallen  into  some  of  the  pit-falls  of  Satan.  It  may 
allude  to  almost  anything ;  and  we  are  not  bound  to  explain  allu- 
sions left  unexplained  by  the  apostle,  but  it  is  monstrous  to  put  force 
upon  it,  in  order  to  give  an  apostolic  colouring  to  a  practice  which, 
if  apostolic,  we  must  have  heard  of  in  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  famous  passage  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  iii.  18 — 20,  which  is  the  stronghold  of  those 
who  hold  peculiar  views  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead  in  the 
intermediate  state.  We  quote  it  from  our  Authorized  Version, 
and  shall  afterwards  notice  the  suggested  alterations  of  render- 
ing. "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which  also  he  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison ;  which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that 
is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.^' 

H  2 
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Roman  Catholic  divines  are  never  tired  of  quoting  this  pas- 
sage in  defence  of  their  doctrines  of  purgatory  or  of  Limbus 
Patrum.  We  meet  it  cited  in  almost  every  book,  large  or  small, 
written  in  defence  of  those  dogmas.  Now  be  it  carefully  noted 
that,  the  persons  preached  to  were  the  sinners  who  perished  by 
the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  sinners  of  a  most  inveterate  type,  upon 
whom  the  warnings  of  Noah  had  no  effect.  The  Church  of 
Rome  informs  us  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  who  died  before 
Christ  were  confined  in  what  she  calls  Limbus  Patrum,  until 
Christ  died  on  the  cross,  and  descending  into  Hades,  released 
them  from  their  imprisonment.  But  even  were  we  to  grant  such 
a  notion  (which  has  no  Scripture  warrant  whatever),  this  passage 
cannot  by  any  possibility  refer  to  such  a  prison,  or  to  the  souls 
confined  in  it.  For  the  antediluvians  of  Noah^s  age  were  not 
Old  Testament  believers,  but  Old  Testament  reprobates.  Nor 
can  "the  prison^'  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  consistently  with  Romish 
doctrine,  be  held  to  mean  purgatory.  Purgatory,  according  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  where  *'  the  souls 
of  just  men  are  cleansed  by  a  temporary  punishment,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  their  eternal  home,  'into  which  nothing 
defiled  entereth.^ ''  But  the  antediluvian  sinners  were  not  just 
men  defiled  with  sins  of  weakness  or  of  ignorance,  but  obstinate 
and  hardened  sinners  who  were  cut  off  in,  what  would  be  styled 
in  Romish  phraseology,  '^  mortal  sin.'*  Of  antediluvian  sinners, 
and  of  them  only,  does  the  passage  speak  when  it  says — "Christ 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.^' 

The  Lutheran  divines  also  are  generally  noted  for  holding 
peculiar  views  respecting  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  which  they 
usually  support  by  a  reference  to  this  passage;  because  if  this 
passage  can  be  shewn  not  to  allude  to  that  event,  there  is  no 
other  part  of  Scripture  from  which  any  fair  deduction  can  be 
drawn  respecting  what  took  place  between  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection. 

The  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  referred  to  both 
in  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  Formula  ConcorduB,  It  is 
there  stated  that  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  theologians  who  professed  the  Augsburg  Confession,  how,  or 
in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time  Christ  descended  into  hell. 
Nothing  is  decided  in  the  first  part  regarding  the  various  opinions 
referred  to.  The  Formula  only  states  that  the  article  cannot  be 
understood  by  our  senses  or  reason,  but  must  be  accepted  by 
faith.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
cussion about  the  question,  but  that  the  article  should  be  believed 
and  taught  as  simply  as  possible.  In  the  second  part  it  is  more 
distinctly  laid  down : — "We  therefore  believe  simply  that  Christ 
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in  his  whole  person,  God  and  man,  after  his  burial  descended 
into  hell,  vanquished  Satan,  overturned  the  power  of  hell,  and 
took  away  from  the  devil  all  strength  and  power/'  But  nothing 
is  asserted  in  any  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  Christ  accomplished  this  result. 

Luther  himself,  however,  has  expressed  his  opinion  about 
the  point  a  little  more  clearly.  I  know,  says  he,  "  that  Christ 
himself,  personally,  has  destroyed  hell  and  has  bound  the  devil," 
and  "  that  all  the  devils  ran  and  fled  before  him  as  before  their 
death  and  poison.''  Hollaz  taught, — and  this  we  believe  to  be 
tbe  common  Lutheran  idea, — that  Christ  descended  into  hell  "in 
order  to  shew  himself  as  the  Conqueror  of  death  to  the  wicked 
spirits  and  the  damned  souls." 

Now  all  these  interpretations  of  the  article  in  the  Creed  are 
grounded  on  this  very  passage  of  St.  Peter,  although  several  other 
texts  are  cited  to  tbrow  light  upon  its  more  obscure  portions. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  sense,  too,  was  put  upon  the 
passage  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  published  in 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  but  happily  omitted  from  the 
present  Thirty-nine  Articles : — "  That  the  body  of  Christ  lay  in 
the  grave  until  his  resurrection :  but  his  spirit,  which  he  gave 
up,  was  with  the  spirits  which  were  detained  in  prison,  or  in 
hell,  and  preached  to  them,  as  the  place  in  St.  Peter  testifieth." 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  passage  in  its  very  form 
utterly  precludes  such  a  meaning  from  being,  on  any  sound  prin« 
ciple  of  interpretation,  extracted  from  it.  Christ's  preaching, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  took  place,  is  in  the  text  limited  to 
those  persons  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.  We 
must  insist  upon  the  point,  that  from  this  passage  alone  we  have 
no  right  to  infer  that  he  preached  to  others.  There  are  other 
objections  which  are  of  weight  against  both  the  views  stated 
above,  but  we  purposely  waive  their  discussion  at  present. 

Another  view  of  this  passage  has  been  proposed,  which  has 
had  defenders  almost  in  every  time,*  and  which  Dean  Alford 

*  Dean  Alford  asserts  that  this  is  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  commen- 
tators,— ancient  and  modern.  It  may  be  so :  but  it  mast  not  be  u)rgotten  that 
the  ancient  commentators  consist  chiefly  of  the  Fathers,  whose  minds  were 
warped  by  superstitious  fancies  of  every  kind,  and  whose  judgment  is  conse- 
quently of  little  value  in  such  a  question.  The  modem  commentators  referred 
to  consist  principally  of  those  orthodox  German  theologians,  who  have  felt  them- 
selves bound  as  far  as  possible  to  support  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  of  their 
Church,  by  which  an  unnecessary  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  the  simple 
article  of  Christ's  descent  into  the  realms  of  the  dead.  Host  of  the  rationalistic 
commentators,  too,  adopt  the  same  view  of  the  passage,  from  a  too  evident  desire 
to  graft  upon  Scripture  notions  which  seem,  at  least  at  first  sight,  to  partake  of 
the  spirit  of  the  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  The  majority,  however,  of  orthodox 
Protestant  divines  since  the  Reformation  (the  Lutherans  in  general  being  ex- 
cepted), have  rejected  this  interpretation. 
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will  have  to  be  its  only  possible  meaning.  It  is,  "that  our  Lord 
in  his  disembodied  state  did  go  to  the  place  of  detention  of  de- 
parted spirits,  and  did  there  announce  his  work  of  redemption, — 
preach  salvation  in  fact,  to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  God  when  the  judgment  of  the 
flood  was  hanging  over  them. 

Bishop  Horsley  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  English  theo- 
logians who  has  adopted  this  view.  He  admits  that  "  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  description  of  the  souls  to  whom  this  preaching 
for  this  purpose  was  addressed,  is  this ;  that  they  were  the  souls 
of  some  of  the  antediluvian  race.'*     Yet  he  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  Not  that  it  at  all  startles  me  to  find  antediluvian  souls  in  safe  keep- 
ing for  final  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  (unless  I  read  it  somewhere  in  the  Bible),  that  of  the  millions'  that 
perished  in  the  general  deluge,  all  died  hardened  in  impenitence  and  unbelief; 
insomuch  that  not  one  of  that  race  could  be  an  object  of  future  mercy, 
beside  the  eight  persons  who  were  miraculously  saved  in  the  ark,  for  the 
purpose  of  repeopling  the  depopulated  earth  ....  But  the  great  difficulty, 
of  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  unable  to  give  any  adequate  solution,  is  this : 
For  what  reason  should  the  proclamation  of  the  finishing  of  the  great  work 
of  redemption  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  souls  of  these  antediluvian 
penitents  ?  Were  not  the  souls  of  the  penitents  of  later  ages  equally  in- 
terested in  the  joyful  tidings  ?  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  think  I 
have  observed,  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  an  anxiety — if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed — of  the  sacred  writers  to  convey  distinct  intimations,  that 
the  antediluvian  race  is  not  uninterested  in  the  redemption,  and  the  final 
retribution.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  as  I  conceive,  that,  in  the  description 
of  the  general  resurrection,  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  mentioned, 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  that  the  '  sea  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  it ;' 
which  1  cannot  be  content  to  understand  of  the  few  persons,  few  in  com- 
parison of  the  total  of  mankind,  lost  at  different  times  by  shipwreck ;  a 
poor  circumstance  to  find  a  place  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  images, 
which  surround  it ;  but  of  the  myriads  who  perished  in  the  general  deluge, 
and  found  their  tomb  in  the  waters  of  the  raging  oceau.''^ 

We  cannot  but  regard  Bishop  Horsley's  attempted  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  which  he  alludes,  as  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
The  counter-difficulty  he  raises  against  the  common  opinion  that 
the  antediluvian  sinners  were  finally  lost,  is  just  the  objection 
which  has  ever  been  brought  against  any  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  the  wicked  at  all.  We  think  that  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  arrived  in  our  last  paper  moderate  the  force  of  this 
objection;  we  do  not  pretend  that  they  completely  remove  it. 

<'  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  millions  perished  by  the  flood. 
However,  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  out  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss. 

•  Bishop  Horsley's  sermon  On  Chrisfa  Descent  into  JSm^  and  the  Intermediate 
State^  appended  to  his  Translation  of  Hosea,  with  notes  explanatory  and  critical. 
London:  1804. 
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But  there  is  this  mudi  to  be  said  of  Horsley's  view,  which  is 
worthy  of  high  commendation^  and  that  is,  he  does  not  strain 
the  text  beyond  its  plain  statements.  Whatever  be  intended  to 
be  conveyed  thereby,  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  text  is  limited 
to  the  antediluvian  prisoners,  and  to  such  Horsley  is  willing  to 
limit  it. 

Mr.  Eer/  is  a  commentator  of  quite  a  different  school.  The 
conclusions  which  a  Horsley  feels  he  cannot  make,  a  Ker  has  no 
hesitation  to  draw.  In  pages  84,  85,  86  of  his  treatise,  the  little 
difficulty  that  the  antediluvian  dead  are  alone  mentioned,  is  very 
quietly  not  alluded  to  at  all.  However,  on  page  133,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  grapple  with  it.     He  there  says : — 

"  It  is  true  that  this  preaching  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  those  of 
Noah's  days.  But  no  good  or  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  limita- 
tion should  be  so  insisted  on,  as  to  exclude  the  belief  that  others  might 
also  experience  a  similar  grace.  Once  admit  the  principle  that  there  is 
hope  for  any  of  the  departed,  and  we  are  justified  in  extending  that  blessed 
hope  to  aU  who  have  in  every  age,  or  in  any  age,  departed  this  life  in 
involuntary  ignorance  of  the  Saviour.  I  say  '  involuntary,'  because,  as  I 
have  often  and  earnestly  impressed  upon  you,  for  those  who  depart 
this  life  in  the  wUful  rejection  of  Christ,  the  Scripture  holds  out  no  hope 
of  any  kind." 

We  will  not  stop  to  expose  fully  the  want  of  logical  reason 
which  characterizes  the  above.  Our  argument  against  all  similar 
expositions  of  the  place  under  consideration  is :  Peter,  in  his 
Epistle,  limits  the  preaching  of  Christ,  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
him,  to  the  antediluvian  apostates.  But  no  good  or  just  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  antediluvian  sinners  should  be  deemed 
worthy,  above  all  others,  of  that  mercy  being  offered  to  them  in 
the  intermediate  state  which  Scripture  does  not  warrant  us  to 
say  is  offered  to  others.  Therefore  there  is  an  h  priori  presump- 
tion that,  on  a  careful  examination,  the  preaching  of  Christ  re- 
ferred to  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  this  world,  and  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  preaching  of  Noah,  who  is  also  alluded 
to  in  the  very  passage  itself. 

If,  of  course,  it  be  logical  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  universal,  and  assert  that  what  is  stated  to  refer  to 
some  refers  to  ally  if  we  are  to  introduce  our  surmises  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  left  in  Scripture,  unquestionably  then,  but  not  till  then, 
our  whole  line  of  argument  is  proved  to  be  invalid. 

Dean  Alford  is  more  cautious  in  his  expressions,  but  no  less 

/  The  T(ypvJLcvr  Ideas  of  Immortality y  Uverlasting  Punishments  and  the  State  of 
Separate  Souls,  brought  to  the  test  of  Scriptv/re,  A  series  of  discourses  by  the 
Rev.  William  Ker,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Tipton.  London :  Simpkm,  Marshall 
and  Co.    1865. 
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surely  tends  to  the  result  at  which  Mr.  Ker  has  arrived,  which 
Mr.  Barlow  accepts  as  dogmatic  truth,  and  which  all  the  advo- 
cates of  this  interpretation  feel  to  be  more  or  less  required  in 
order  to  render  their  view  tenable. 

Dean  Alford  indeed  rounds  the  corner  very  nicely,  and  hints 
what  he  feels  he  cannot  broadly  assert. 

"Why  these  [the  antediluvian  transgressors]  rather  than  others  are 
mentioned— whether  merely  as  a  sample  of  a  like  gracious  work  on  others, 
or  for  some  special  reason  unimaginable  by  us,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  ours 
to  deal  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations  as 
far  as  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  they  are  vouchsafed  to  us  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  legitimate  inference  from  revealed  fact.  That  inference  every 
intelligent  reader  will  draw  from  the  fact  here  announced : — it  is  not  pur- 
gatory ;  it  is  not  universal  restitution ;  but  it  is  one  sohich  throws  blessed 
light  on  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  divine  jtistice :  the  cases  where  the 
final  doom  seems  infinitely  out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which  has  incurred 
it.  And  as  we  cannot  say  to  what  other  cases  this  icfipv^fm  may  have 
applied,  so  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  limit  its  occurrence  or  its  effi" 
cacy.  The  reason  of  mentioning  here  these  sinners,  above  other  sinners, 
appears  to  be,  their  connection  with  the  type  of  baptism  which  follows. 
If  so,  who  shall  say  that  the  blessed  act  was  confined  to  them  f 

The  italics  are  our  own.  The  process  of  thought  in  the  above 
is  very  interesting  to  note.  Horsley's  notion  that  the  reason  of 
the  preaching  referred  to  was  "some  special  reason  unimaginable 
by  us,^^  is  alluded  to,  but  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  hence  let 
drop  out  of  view.  If  Scripture  does  not  lead,  imagination  must 
run  ahead.  Wherefore  we  are  first  informed  that  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  antediluvian  sinners  were  only  mentioned  as  a 
sample  of  a  class  upon  whom  a  gracious  work  is  performed ;  then 
the  intelligent  reader,  it  is  concluded,  will  not  fail  to  draw  the 
proper  conclusion  from  this  passage, — that  in  cases  where  the 
doom  on  earth  appears  too  heavy  for  the  sin  it  succeeds,  the 
balance  is  righted  in  the  other  world.  In  fact,  who  can  dare  to 
say  that,  "as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap,^'  for  there  is  a  hope 
that  in  the  intermediate  state  he  may  obtain  that  mercy  which 
he  refused  to  accept  in  this  world  ? 

We  hope  we  have  not  done  the  Dean  an  injustice  in  making 
these  remarks.'  We  think  his  words  convey  the  meaning  we  have 
given  them.  The  unfairness  of  one  of  his  remarks  is,  we  think, 
clear.  He  says  it  is  presumptuous  to  limit  the  occurrence,  or  the 
efficacy,  of  Christ^s  preaching  to  the  dead.  But  Peter,  so  far 
forth  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  text,  does  limit  it  to  the 
antediluvian  transgressors ;  and  why  should  they  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous who  refuse  to  go  beyond  the  text,  and  who  maintain 
that  Scripture  gives  us  no  grounds  whatever  to  believe  that  the 
Gospel  will  be  offered  after  death  to  any  of  the  human  family  ? 
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If  the  passage  in  St.  Peter  teaches  that  our  Lord  preached  in 
Hades  the  Gospel  to  the  persons  who  perished  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  then  Horsley's  view  is  the  only  one  which  we  are  war- 
ranted to  entertain,  namely,  that  we  neither  know  why  or  where- 
fore the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them.  If  Dean  Alford's  conjec- 
tures are  admissible,  we  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  text  may 
not  with  equal  fairness  be  cited  as  holding  out  hopes  of  a  uni- 
versal restitution. 

We  must  here  notice  Dean  Alford's  rendering  of  this  passage, 
and  the  criticisms  which  he  brings  to  bear  against  what,  for  con- 
venience  sake,  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  Reformation  view 
of  the  passage.     The  Dean  renders  it  thus  : — 

"  Because  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  a  just  person  on  behalf  of 
unjust  pei-sons,  that  He  might  bring  us  near  to  God,  put  to  death  indeed 
in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  [again]  in  the  spirit :  in  which  He  also  went 
and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  whi6h  were  once  disobedient,  when 
the  long-suffering  of  God  was  waiting  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark 
was  being  prepared,  in  which  a  few  persons,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water." 

His  explanation  of  the  portion  under  dispute  is  tolerably 
obscure. 

"Christ's  flesh,"  he  says,  "which  was  living  flesh  before,  became  dead 
flesh :  Christ  Jesus,  the  entire  complex  Person,  consisting  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  was  put  to  death  capxi  ['in  the  flesh'],  but  made  alive  [affain] 
in  the  spirit;  here  there  may  seem  to  be  difficulty:  but  the  difficulty  will 
vanish  if  we  guide  ourselves  simply  and  carefully  by  the  former  clause. 
'  Quod  ad  camem,'  the  Lord  was  put  to  death :  '  quod  ad  spiritum,'  He 
was  brought  to  life  [for  this,  and  not  '  remained  alive,'  must  be  insisted  on 
the  meaning  of  i^iooTrot'^Off'l.  His  flesh  was  the  subject,  recipient, 
vehicle  of  inflicted  death :  His  Spirit  was  the  subject,  recipient,  vehicle  of 
restored  life.  But  here  let  us  beware,  and  proceed  cautiously.  What 
is  asserted  is  not  that  the  flesh  died  and  the  Spirit  was  made  alive;  but 
that  '  quoad '  the  flesh  the  Lord  died,  '  quoad '  the  Spirit,  He  was  made 
alive.  He  the  God-man  Christ  Jesus,  body  and  soul,  ceased  to  live  in  the 
flesh,  began  to  live  in  the  Spirit ;  ceased  to  live  a  fleshly  mortal  life,  began 
to  live  a  spiritual  resurrection  life.  His  own  Spirit  never  died,  as  the  next 
verse  shews  us.  '  This  is  the  meaning,  that  Christ  by  His  sufferings  was 
taken  from  the  life  which  is  flesh  and  blood,  as  a  man  on  earth,  living, 
walking  and  standing  in  flesh  and  blood  ....  and  He  is  now  placed  in 
another  life,  and  made  alive  according  to  the  Spirit,  has  passed  into  a  spi- 
ritual and  supernatural  life,  which  includes  in  itself  the  whole  life  which 
Christ  now  has  in  soul  and  body,  so  that  He  has  no  longer  a  fleshly  but  a 
spiritual  body.' — Luther." 

This  explanation  has  a  very  mystical  air  about  it,  and  if  we 
found  it  in  another  man's  book,  we  would  suspect  him  of  adopt- 
ing  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
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body,  which  was  devised  to  soften  down  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  beset  their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

The  difficulty  there  is  in  the  ordinary  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  OavartoOeU  fikp  <rapKl,  ^'  being  put  to  death  indeed 
in  the  flesh/'  in  the  one  member  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
^a}O7roir)0€U  Se  IIvevfiaTi.,  "  being  quickened  by  the  Spirit/'  in 
the  other,  though  identical  constructions,  and  antithetical  in 
their  nature,  are  according  to  this  interpretation  understood  in 
a  different  sense.  For  by  the  flesh  is  understood  the  human  flesh 
of  Christ,  whereas  the  Spirit  is  not  considered  to  mean  Christ's 
human  soul,  but  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  with  his  usual  dogmatism  asserts 
that  "  the  rendering  of  the  English  Version  here,  ^  by  the  Spirit/ 
is  wrong  both  grammatically  and  theologically,"  but  he  thinks 
it  unnecessary  either  to  point  out  the  grammatical  blunder  or 
the  theological  error.  We  admit  the  difficulty  or  harshness  of 
the  Greek  construction,  but  we  assert  that  taking  all  the  diffi- 
culties, critical  and  exegetical,  into  consideration,  Dean  Alford's 
interpretation  is  encompassed  with  many  more  difficulties  than 
the  Reformation  view  of  the  passage.  If  the  difficulty  is  con- 
sidered to  lie  in  the  absence  of  the  article  before  Trpevfutrv,  then 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  textus  receptus  and  other 
authorities  have  it,  and  that  Tlvevfia  is  used  several  times  with- 
out the  article  to  indicate  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although,  too,  when 
persons  are  referred  to,  iv  or  Sid  are  more  frequently  used, 
instead  of  the  simple  dative  of  the  instrument,  yet  it  is  allow- 
able to  use  the  latter  to  express  the  same  idea. 

As  to  the  theological  error,  we  confess  we  cannot  see  where  it 
lies.  Ood  the  Father  is  spoken  of  in  several  passages  as  having 
had  a  share  in  raising  up  Christ  (Acts  ii.  24,  33 ;  Eph.  i.  20 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  20 ;  unless,  indeed,  some  of  these  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  Spirit),  although  it  is  said  in  other  passages  that 
Christ  was  raised  up  by  his  own  power.  Where  is  the  theo- 
logical error  in  considering  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  also  a  part 
in  that  transaction  ?  a  fact,  we  think,  pointed  out  forcibly  in 
Rom.  i.  4,  where,  however,  Dean  Alford  also  objects,  but,  as 
we  consider,  on  insufficient  grounds  to  the  rendering  of  our 
Authorized  Version. 

It  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  construction 
here  of  capKl,  as  well  as  irvevfiarb,  is  unique  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  phrase  hv  aapKl  or  Karct  a-apxa  being  elsewhere  met 
instead. 

The  phrase  iv  oS  can  be  rendered  either  by  which,  or  in  which, 
or  at  which  time  (the  last  being  the  harshest  rendering),  accord- 
ing to  the  view  which  expositors  individually  may  hold  concern* 
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ing  the  reference  of  the  passage  in  general.  By  iv  ^vKwe^ 
irvevfiaatv  can  be  understood  the  spirits  which  were  in  prison, 
kept  shut  up  in  some  part  of  Hades  awaiting  the  judgment,  in 
which  case  the  text  must  mean  that  Christ  preached  in  Hades  to 
those  spirits.  Or,  by  "  the  spirits  in  prison  **  may  be  understood 
the  spirits  who  are  in  prison,  that  is,  who  are  now  there,  but 
were  not  there  at  the  time  of  Christ's  preaching  to  them.  The 
notion  that  by  the  prison  here  is  meant  the  place  of  the  lost  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  use  of  this  expression  in  reference 
thereto  in  Rev.  xx.  7  (comp.  Matt.  v.  25,  and  Luke  xiii.  58),  and 
by  the  similar  expressions  used  in  Luke  xvi.  23 — 26 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
4 ;  Jude  6 ;  Rev.  xx.  3,  etc.  By  the  preaching  we  understand 
Christ^s  preaching  by  the  Spirit  through  Noah,  who  in  Peter's 
Second  Epistle  is  called  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness  '^  (chap.  ii. 
5),  agreeably  to  the  statement,  which  is  also  Peter's,  that  "  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 

It  is  a  great  support  also  to  this  exposition  that  the  long" 
suffering  of  God  in  Noah's  time  is  specially  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  a  reference  which  loses  much  of  its  force  on  the  other  in- 
terpretation being  adopted. 

A  view,  too,  which  has  been  substantially  adopted  by  scholars 
such  as  Hammond,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Scaliger,  and  Hofmann, 
cannot  be  quite  so  indefensible  as  Dean  Alford  seeks  to  make  it 
out,  when  he  asserts  that  ''it  must  be  evident  to  every  un- 
prejudiced scholar,  how  alien  such  an  interpretation  is  from  the 
plain  meaning  and  connection  of  the  words  and  clauses." 

Before  we  bring  our  remarks  on  this  verse  to  a  close,  we 
must  allude  to  the  passage  in  chap.  iv.  6,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  closely  connected  with  it.  Happily  there  is  but  little  contest 
about  its  translation,  and  the  Authorized  Version  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  our  purpose.  ''For  for  this  cause  [i.e.,  because 
Christ  will  judge  the  quick  and  dead]  was  the  Gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead  [or  as  Alford,  '  to  dead  men  also,' 
i.e.,  as  well  as  to  living,  which  translation  is  also  admissible], 
that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit." 

Dean  Alford  explains  this  passage  as  referring  back  to  the 
former,  with,  however,  the  important  variation,  that  he  views 
the  "  dead,"  here  named,  to  refer  not  only  to  the  antediluvians, 
but  to  the  dead  generally.  "  The  want  of  the  article  does  not 
justify  any  limitation  of  this  word ;  for  the  article  is  also  wanted 
before  ve/cpov^  in  ver.  5,  which  indisputably  is  universal  in  its 
reference."     His  idea  is  that  the  verse  means : — 

"  Our  Lord  is  ready  to  judge  the  dead :  and  with  reason :  for  even 
they  have  not  been  without  opportunity  of  receiving  his  Gospel :  as  the 
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example  which  was  adduced  in  chap.  iii.  19  shews.  For  this  end  the 
Gospel  was  preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might — not  indeed  escape 
the  universal  judgment  on  human  sin,  which  is  physical  death, — but  that 
they  might  he  judged  [aor.,  be  in  the  state  of  the  completed  sentence  on 
sId,  which  is  death  after  the  flesh]  according  to  [as]  man  as  regards  the 
flesh  [this  first  clause  following  ha  being  the  subordinate  one,  of  the  state 
which  the  evvff^f^eXiaOij  left  remaining],  but  [notwithstanding]  might  live 
[pres.  of  a  state  to  continue]  according  to  Ood  [a  life  with  God,  and 
divine]  as  regards  the  spirit" 

We  have  let  the  Dean  explain  himself,  all  the  italics  and 
brackets  in  this  quotation  being  his  own. 

Such  an  exposition  is  against  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  If 
it  be  true,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  not  only  that  the 
antediluvian  sinners,  drowned  in  the  flood,  were  saved  as  a  body; 
but^  also,  that  what  is  supposed  true  in  their  case  occurs  com- 
monly to  all  the  dead.  So  that  the  dead  have  the  Gospel  pro- 
claimed to  them  after  death,  and,  as  our  verse  would  lead  us 
to  infer  on  this  explanation,  it  is  preached  to  them  then  with 
almost  universal  success;  while  the  very  reverse  might  be  pre- 
dicated with  respect  to  preaching  in  this  life.  Thus,  if  this  be 
the  meaning  of  the  verse,  the  conclusion  which  the  Dean  barely 
ventures  to  suggest  in  his  comment  on  the  former  passage  is  here 
nakedly  put  forward. 

Logically,  we  cannot  stop  where  the  Dean  would  wish  us ; 
we  must  go  further.  If  the  want  of  the  article  before  the 
word  "dead^^  does  not  justify  us  in  limiting  its  application, 
then  we  may  affirm  the  general  proposition,  that  to  the  dead  the 
Gospel  will  be  preached  after  death  with  a  view  to  their  final 
salvation,  and  that  the  punishment  they  may  have  received  on 
earth,  with  some  temporary  imprisonment  in  Hades,  will  be  all 
that  will  be  exacted  from  them.  The  natural  result  of  such  an. 
interpretation  is  to  lead  us  to  Universalism,— a  conclusion  which 
the  Dean  for  his  part,  and  we  on  our  own,  consider  opposed  to 
plain  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

What  is  then  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  ?  There  are  at 
least  two  explanations  between  which  we  will  not  decide  at  the 
present  time,  which  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Accepting 
as  correct  Dean  Alford^s  explanation  of  the  clause,  "judged  ac- 
cording to  man  as  regards  the  flesh,^'  as  referring  to  the  death 
which  all  must  share,  we  may  explain  the  *^dead"  to  mean  those 
spiritually  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  order  that,  while  they  cannot  escape  the  death  of  the 
body,  they  may  obtain  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Chtist  our 
Lord.  The  objection  to  this,  which  Dean  Alford  thinks  is  of 
itself  conclusive,  is  that  "peeing  that  yap  binds  verses  5  and  6 
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logically  together,  and  that  teal  vexpoi^  distinctly  takes  up  the 
v€Kpov^  before  in  this  logical  connection,  all  interpretations  must 
be  false  which  do  not  give  vexpoU  in  verse  6  the  same  meaning 
as  v€Kpov^  in  verse  5 ;  t.  e.,  that  of  dead  men,  literally  and 
simply  so  called  :  men  who  have  died  and  are  in  their  graves/' 
We  have,  however,  a  very  notable  instance  of  the  contrary  in 
the  passage  in  Luke  ix.  60,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,'' 
where  the  word  ''dead"  is  used  in  the  same  sentence  in  these 
two  different  significations.     Comp.  John  v.  25,  28,  29. 

Or,  we  may  suppose  that  by  ''  the  dead "  are  meant  those 
persons  who  had  actually  died  in  the  faith,  or  some  of  their 
number  who,  though  they  had  died  as  others  in  the  flesh,  yet 
had  obtained  the  precious  gift  of  immortal  life  in  the  spirit 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  importance  of  this  passage  of  the  epistle  in  connection 
with  that  in  chap,  iii.,19,  20,  is  that,  if  it  refers  to  the  same  event, 
it  proves  that  the  antediluvians  at  least,  in  general,  obtained 
salvation  after  death,  and  that  thq  preaching  of  Christ  to  them, 
if  that  preaching  took  place  in  Hades,  was  effectual  to  their 
eternal  deliverance. 

Is  there  any  passage  of  Scripture,  it  may  then  be  asked, 
which  leads  us  to  entertain  a  different  view  regarding  the  indi- 
viduals referred  to?    We  think  so. 

First,  then,  let  us  see  the  character  of  these  antediluvians 
as  painted  in  Genesis, — these  persons  among  whom  Horsley  and 
others  incline  to  think  there  were  not  a  few  misguided  believers, 
and  whose  case  they  regard  as  one  of  those  dark  enigmas  of  the 
divine  justice  in  which  "  the  final  doom  seems  infinitely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  lapse  which  had  incurred  it.'' 

Scripture  is  plain  enough,  and  leads  us  to  infer  that  if  ever 
people  deserved  destruction,  the  then  inhabitants  of  the  world 
did  so.  What  else  means  the  statement,  ''  And  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually"  (Gen  vi.  5)?  or,  "The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before 
God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  And  God  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth"  (verses  11,  12;  see  also 
ver.  13)? 

The  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  in  its  earlier  verses  gives  us 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  terrible  fall.  The  "  sons  of 
God "  mentioned  there  were  the  professors  of  religion  in  that 
day,  tlie  descendants  of  Adam  (among  whom  the  Sethites  were 
pre-eminent),  who  kept  up  the  worship  of  God.  Cain  had 
separated  himself,  and  gone  away  to  a  land  eastward  of  Eden, 
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the  land  of  Nod ;  the  family  of  Seth,  and  the  other  children  of 
Adam  who  adhered  to  them,  remained  in  the  habitation  of  their 
forefathers.  There,  in  front  of  Eden,  was  their  home ;  there 
was  reared  their  family  altar.  But  it  would  seem  that,  probably 
after  the  death  of  Cain,  in  the  days  of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth, 
the  scattered  members  of  all  the  families  began  again  to  asso- 
ciate in  sacred  rites  before  the  ancestral  altar,  and  '^to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  26).  The  professors  of  reli- 
gion left  their  proper  homes,  and  were  fascinated  by  the  arts  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  as  the  Cainites  were  called  (in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Israelites  in  later  days  by  the  daughters  of 
Midian,  Numb,  xxv.),  first  to  commit  whoredom  with  them,  and 
afterwards  to  become  united  in  matrimonial  alliances.  These 
alliances  soon  led  to  fearful  irreHgion  and  prevalent  immorality. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Nephilim  of  Gen.  vi.  4  cannot  be 
decided  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  word  may  mean 
giantSy  robbers,  tyrants,  apostates.  Numbers  xiii.  83  does  not 
prove  that ''  giants  "  is  the  right  translation,  and  we  think  that 
translation  almost  meaningless  here.  It  may  be  that "  apostates'^ 
is  here  the  right  meaning,  and  that  the  apostates  first  named 
in  the  text  were  those  who  brought  about  the  unhallowed  union 
between  the  professed  godly  and  ungodly,  and  the  second 
"  apostates  *'  alluded  to  the  children,  who  were  the  fruits  of  these 
intermarriages,  who  seem  to  have  excelled  their  fathers  in  wick- 
edness. 

We  reject  with  horror  the  notion  advocated  by  some,  among 
whom  are  such  great  names  as  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz  (of  '^  the 
Fathers''  we  make  little  account  in  such  a  question),  that  by 
"the  sons  of  God*V  are  meant  angels  who  intermarried  with 

'  The  exact  expreBBion  OT^^  ^2^  is  not  often  fonnd  in  the  Bible.  The  phrase 
seems  generally  to  point  out  not  angeU  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term, 
but  righteous  men.  Compare  Hosea  i.  10,  where  the  Israelites  are  called 
TT^M  *33,  the  cognate  expressions  which  are  used  in  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
15;  ProY.  xiy.  26  ;  Isaiah  i.  2  ;  xliii.  6  ;  Jer.  iii.  19,  and  the  common  use  of  the 
phrase  *'  sons  of  Ood "  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  applied  only  to 
righteous  men,  and  not  to  angels.  In  Job  xxxviii.  7,  the  phrase  DTi^  ^3|  is  in- 
deed commonly  supposed  to  signify  angels;  but  unnecessarily.  The  verse  runs 
thus,  "  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."  It  is  just  as  admissible  to  explain  the  phrase  "  sons  of  God  "  by  the 
foregoing  expression  **  morning  stars,"  as  to  say  that  the  latter  explains  the 
former,  and  that-  both  must  mean  angels.  The  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism 
require  that  both  expressions  should  bear  the  same  signification.  The  passage, 
in  our  opinion,  describes  the  stars  poetically  as  rejoicmg  in  chorus  together  at 
the  introduction  of  a  new  planet  among  their  number.  Similar  poetical  figures 
are  found  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  as  Isaiah  xxxv.  1,  2  ;  Iv.  12,  etc.  The 
expression,  *^  sons  of  God,"  in  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  has  been  well  understood  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright  (in  his  essay  on  Job,  contained  in  his  Spiritu€U 
,_  Temple,    London :  Williams  and  Norgate)  to  mean  the  professors  of  true  reli- 
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eartUy  women.  Such  deeds  of  the  flesh  do  not  correspond  with 
them^  and  our  Lord^s  words  in  Matt.  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25; 
Luke  XX.  35^  36^  are  decisive  against  the  notion.  It  is  a  weak 
reply  to  say  that  our  Lord  there  speaks  only  of  what  the  angels 
do  not  do,  and  not  of  what  they  never  could  have  done,  for  the 
Creator  has  implanted  no  desires  in  any  of  his  creatures  which 
were  never  designed  to  be  satisfied. 

But  the.  punishment  of  these  apostate  sons  of  God, — these 
antediluvian  transgressors, — is  alluded  to  also  by  St.  Peter  and 
Jude  (2  Peter  ii.  4;  Jude  6).  The  angels*  there  mentioned  as 
having  fallen  are  no  other  than  those  rebels  against  God.  In 
popular  explanations,  indeed,  they  are  identified  with  the  fallen 
angels  which  fell  with  Satan,  yet  it  can  be  shewn  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  identified.  The  angels  in 
Peter  and  Jude  are  described  as  even  now  in  a  state  of  darkness 
and  confinement,  in  a  place  called  Tartarus,  reserved  against 
the  punishment  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  while  the  angels 
which  fell  with  Satan  are  mentioned  as  roaming  about  our  earth, 
and  believers  are  exhorted  to  contend  against  them.  The  angels 
in  Peter  and  Jude  are,  too,  identified  by  most  expositors  with 
"  the  sons  of  God "  of  Genesis.  Peter  gives  no  particulars  of 
their  sin,  but  Jude  informs  us  that  it  consisted,  at  first  at  least, 

gion  in  Job's  days.  In  those  very  mysterioos  passages  Satan  is  described  as 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of  God's  worshippers,  confronted 
there,  however,  by  the  Great  Advocate  of  the  people  of  God.  See  also  Lee's 
Commentary  on  Job,  The  following  note  occurs  in  Wright's  Spiritual  Temple^ 
p.  173.  After  having  remarked  that  the  exact  expression  crn^  ^l  only  occurs 
in  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted,  the  note  says :  "  Another  expression 
V3*M  ^a  is  found  in  Psalm  xxix.  1 ;  Ixxxix.  6,  which  has  been  rendered  in  our 
Authorized  Version  (following  most  of  the  ancient  expositors)  by  the  mighty  and 
the  ions  of  the  mighty,  and  is  evidently  referred  to  the  kings  and  mighty  men  of 
the  earth.  A  comparison  of  Psalm  xxix.  1,  with  Psalm  xcyi.  7,  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  view.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  decisive  which  can  be  adduced 
against  it,  though  Hengstenberff  and  others  consider  it  distinctly  opposed  by 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  6, — a  passage  which,  we  consider,  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
the  point.  The  phrase  cr^  *a  may  be  rendered  *  sons  of  Gfod,^  but,  even  so,  it 
is  not  identical  with  crn^  ^,  In  this  signification  it  may  also  be  understood  (in 
the  passages  in  question  of  the  Psalms)  to  refer  to  the  righteous,  the  professing 
worshippers  of  God,  or  the  saints  of  the  earth.  Psalm  xxix.  1  can  easily  enough 
bear  this  meaning.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  6  is  not  quite  so  clear.  But  in  the  mth  verse 
of  that  Psalm  we  have  the  angels  in  heaven  and  the  saints  on  earth  contrasted 
together;  and  so,  likewise,  in  the  seventh  verse  we  have  the  same  parallelism, 
though  reversed.  Surely  it  would  suit  the  contrast  better  to  regard  the  distinc- 
tion as  also  existing  in  the  sixth  verse,  than  to  suppose  that  the  angels  of  heaven 
are  to  be  understo^  in  both  the  members  of  that  verse  ?  The  contrast  is  also 
preserved  intact  in  all  the  verses,  if  by  the  D^  ^  be  understood,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  ancient  expositors,  the  mighty  men,  or  Tangs,  of  the  earth." 

*  In  Rev.  xii.  7,  11,  we  have  the  name  angels  used  of  Christian  men.    See 
Terses  11,  12  of  that  passage:  also  compare  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9. 
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chiefly  in  fornication.  The  seventh  verse  of  his  epistle  runs  as 
follows :  "  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  about 
them  [about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  to  wit^  Admah  and  Zeboim] 
following  fornication  in  like  manner  to  these/^  i.  e,,  the  angels 
formerly  mentioned,  "  are  set  forth  as  an  example/'  etc.  Now 
the  sin  of  "  the  sons  of  God  '^  was  first  that  of  contracting  un- 
holy marriages  (if  marriages  they  were  at  first,  for  Gen.  vi.  4 
leads  us  to  conjecture  that  they  were  not  so),  even  as  the  sin  of 
the  angels  here  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  fornication.  The 
augels  in  Jude  are  further  said  to  have  "  kept  not  their  first 
estate,^'  or  "  dignity ,*'  but  to  have  "  left  their  own  habitation,^' 
or  "  their  proper  habitation,''  even  as  we  have  shewn  '^  the  sons 
of  God"  did. 

But  view  them  as  identical,  and  what  is  the  result?  That 
we  have  positive  Scripture  warrant  in  asserting  that  the  earlier 
rebels  against  God  were  punished  not  only  with  the  death  of 
their  bodies,  but  with  the  eternal  destruction  of  their  souls.  But 
Gen.  vi.  4,  5,  tells  us  plainly  that  the  sin  of  their  descendants 
was  even  greater  then  their  own,  and  that  the  world  grew  riper 
for  punishment  instead  of  improving  in  virtue. 

Place  alongside  of  this  conclusion  then  the  fact  that  if 
1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  teach  that  Christ  preached  in 
Hades  to  these  antediluvians,  they  teach  likewise  that,  at  least, 
the  great  body  of  them  were  saved  there,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  above. 

And,  also,  that  if  the  common  Reformation  view  of  those 
passages  be  abandoned.  Scripture  then  teaches  not  only,  as  Dean 
Alford,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  Eer  believe,  that  there  is  a  hope 
of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  but  also  that  there  is  a  hope  of 
salvation  for  the  majority  of  mankind,  if  not  for  all,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave. 

Either,  too,  the  passages  in  Peter  must  be  understood  in  some 
such  way  as  we  have  interpreted  them,  or  we  shall  be  driven  to 
hold  that  angels  have  fleshly  feelings  as  we  have,  with  this  diflfer- 
ence,  that  there  is  no  provision  made  for  their  lawfully  gratify- 
ing the  same. 

But  each  or  any  of  the  above  conclusions,  which  we  must 
adopt  if  we  deny  the  ordinary  Protestant  interpretation,  are 
full  of  difficulties,  and  we  arrive  therefore  at  the  conviction  in 
the  end,  that  the  theological  and  exegetical  difficulties  which  beset 
Dean  Alford's  view  of  the  passages  referred  to  vastly  surpass  all 
the  critical  difficulties  (which  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive) 
against  the  cbmmoti  interpretation.     Q.  E.  D. 

The  state  of  the  soul  after  death  is  a  final  one,  and  Scripture 
afibrds  us  no  grounds  to  imagine  that  any  change  in  character 
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will  be  made  from  bad  to  good^  or  the  reverse^  in  the  interme- 
diate state. 

It  does  appear  from  the  passages  we  have  cited  during  our  in- 
vestigation, that  the  popular  theology  is  mistaken  at  least  in  its 
nomenclature.  In  ordinary  language,  the  righteous  are  said  to  go 
to  heaven  immediately  after  death,  and  the  wicked  to  hell,  whereas 
Scripture,  we  have  seen,  teaches  us  that  both  go  to  an  intermedin 
ate  place,  called  by  the  name  of  Hades,  which  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  compartments ;  the  one  the  region  of  the  blessed, 
termed  Paradise,  or  Abraham's  bosom ;  the  other,  the  place  of 
the  condemned,  Tartarus,  after  the  name  given  to  that  place  by 
the  Oreeks,  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Hence  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself 
after  his  resurrection  as  not  yet  having  ascended  into  heaven, 
John  XX.  17,  although  his  soul  was  in  Paradise  after  his  death 
upon  the  cross. 

This  popular  mistake,  however,  is  but  a  trivial  one,  as  by 
heaven  in  such  popular  language  is  meant  a  place  of  blessedness, 
which  Paradise  IS,  and  hell  is  similarly  used  to  indicate  a  place  of 
misery,  which  Tartarus  also  must  be.  The  apostle's  expression, 
too,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4,  seems  to  favour  the  popular  view  of  the 
identity  of  Paradise  and  heaven,  although  the  words  may  even 
there  be  understood  of  two  distinct  places. 

From  the  doom  pronounced  on  the  wicked  when  consigned 
to  their  proper  abode,  and  from  the  joy  granted  to  the  righteous, 
we  have  seen  there  is  no  escape  or  falling  away.  The  misery  and 
the  blessedness  of  each  are  final,  though  Scripture  tells  us  they 
will  be  increased  at  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

It  would  appear,  too,  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  the  language 
of  Scripture  that  there  is  no  egress  from  Hades  permitted  to  tlie 
righteous  or  the  wicked.  For  Scripture  tells  us  that  at  the  last 
day  Hades  shall  deliver  up  the  dead,  righteous  and  unrighteous, 
which  shall  then  be  found  in  it,  Bev.  xx.  13.  In  verses  2,  3,  of 
the  same  chapter  it  is  said  that  Satan,  when  confined  in  Tartarus, 
before  the  great  judgment,  shall  not  be  able  to  break  forth,  and 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  passages  in  2 
Peter  and  Jude,  we  have  already  discussed,  leads  us  to  infer 
that  all  the  wicked  confined  there  are  likewise  unable  to  come 
forth  from  their  prison  house.  The  statement  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  chap.  xxiv.  21,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
is  as  follows : — ^'  The  Lord  shall  punish  in  that  day  the  host 
of  the  high  ones  that  are  on  high,''  i.e.,  the  wicked  angels  that 
take  part  with  the  Lord's  adversaries,  "and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  that  are  upon  the  earth,"  the  manifested  opponents  of 
God's  kingdom.  ''And  they  (the  latter,  or  perhaps  both  of 
them)   shall  be  gathered  together,  as  prisoners  are  gathered 
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together  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be  shat  up  in  the  prison,  and  after 
many  days  shall  they  be  visited/^  The  prison  here  spoken  of  is  the 
prison  of  Hades,  where  they  are  to  be  confined  in  chains  and 
darkness;  and  the  visitation  predicted  after  many  days  is  a 
visitation  of  wrath,  namely,  being  brought  forth  to  receive  their 
final  sentence  before  the  bar  of  the  Eternal  God.   The  word  used 

in  the  original  for  "  visited "  is  ^1)251 ;  and,  as  Delitzsch  has 

shewn,  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  *Tj2.5?  is  only  used  of  a 
visitation  of  judgment.  Compare  Isaiah  xxix.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxviii.  8. 
Gesenius,  Umbreit,  Bohl,  and  others,  coincide  in  this  view, 
though  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  Ewald,  take  the  opposite  view  of 
the  passage. 

Zechariah  ix.  11,  12,  has  been  adduced  by  some  as  a  proof  of 
the  righteous  souls  being  similarly  restrained  from  leaving  Hades^ 
while  they  are  said  to  enjoy  peace  and  happiness  there.  But 
"  the  prisoners  "  alluded  to  in  that  passage  are  the  exiles  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  "  prison  house,''  as  Hitzig  and 
Maurer  well  explain  it,  the  foreign  land  from  whence  they  will 
return.  Pits  empty  of  water,  or  empty  jvells,  were  used  anciently 
for  prisons.  Gen.  xxxvii.  24,  and  into  such  a  pit  Jeremiah  was 
thrown  as  a  captive,   Jer.  xxxviii.  6.      Hence  the  expression 

"^"ian  rX^'l,  "  the  house  of  a  pit,''  was  used  to  denote  a  prison, 
Exod.  xii.  29,  Jer.  xxxvii.  16. 

Some  instances,  however,  are  said  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scripture  of  souls  in  their  disembodied  state  revisiting  this 
earth.  Moses  appeared  with  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration in  converse  with  our  Lord,  and  this  is  an  example 
that  cannot  well  be  gainsayed,  as  it  is  quite  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion to  suppose  that  Moses'  body  was  raised  from  the  dead  for 
the  occasion. 

The  second  case  brought  forward  is  one  of  a  more  doubtful  cha- 
racter, namely  the  real  or  assumed  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul 
recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  Mr.  Ker  in  his  book,  and  the  late 
venerable  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  in  his  curious  and  interesting  work 
on  The  Many  Mansions,  maintain,  with  many  others,  that  it  is 
imposssible  to  understand  the  narrative  otherwise  than  asserting 
a  real  appearance,  if  we  admit  its  credibility  and  inspiration. 

It  may  be  admitted,  as  Thenius  has  well  put  forward,  that 
the  witch  of  Endor  knew  well  who  Saul  was,  notwithstanding 
his  disguise.  His  lofty  stature  and  noble  appearance  made  it 
hard  for  him  effectually  to  preserve  his  incognito.  Hence  the 
woman  first  secured  herself  from  harm  by  exacting  a  solemn 
oath  from  him,  before  she  proceeded  to  try  her  art.  But  if  the 
appearance  of  Samuel  was  not  a  real  one,  many  difficulties  pre- 
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sent  themselves  for  solution.  Why  should  the  woman  have 
predicted  such  a  terrible  end^  when  the  object  of  such  persons 
is  mainly  to  please  those  who  have  recourse  to  them  ?  If  she 
spoke  so  from  motives  of  revenge,  and  from  a  wish  to  exult  over 
the  man  who  had  once  acted  severely  towards  those  of  her  pro** 
fession,  still  how  could  she  know  thus  exactly  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  the  next  day's  battle  (which  perhaps  she  might  have 
conjectured  from  the  dejection  of  the  king),  but  the  minuter 
points  of  his  death  and  that  of  his  sons?  The  14th  verse 
certainly  seems  to  carry  the  meaning  that  Saul  beheld  the  spec* 
tre,  for  he  saluted  it  in  the  oriental  manner.  (Thenius  does  not 
seem  to  regard  this  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  his 
view,  as  he  does  not  comment  on  it.)  Not  till  the  spectre  had 
ceased  speaking  did  Saul  cast  himself  on  the  ground.  It  is 
admitted  by  those  who  uphold  the  real  appearance  of  Samuel, 
that  he  was  not  raised  by  the  magical  arts  of  the  woman,  who 
intended  merely  to  deceive,  but  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  that 
the  woman  herself  was  terrified  at  the  appearance,  and  screamed 
out  for  fear  (ver.  12)  when  she  beheld  what  she  thought  at  first 
was  the  apparition  of  God  ascending  out  of  the  earth.  She  had 
placed  the  king  in  some  outward  room  with  the  intention  to 
deceive  him  by  the  arts  of  some  confederate;  now  she  beheld 
with  alarm  a  real  appearance  from  the  dead.  Thenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  explains  the  cry  of  the  woman  to  be  only  feigned, 
and  designed  to  terrify  Saul.  Ewald,  however,  regards  the  cry 
to  have  been  one  of  terror. 

We  regard  those  arguments  against  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ances which  are  drawn  from  considerations  of  the  strangeness  of 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  Saul  as  of  little  weight,  and  we  cannot 
but  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Faber  and 
Mr.  Ker;  although  we  must  demur  to  their  positive  statements 
on  the  point,  being  disposed  to  consider  the  matter  as  by  no 
means  so  very  conclusive,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  their  view. 

Mr.  Ker  strangely  regards  '^  the  Scripture  evidence  for  the 
possibility  of  the  ungodly  departed  overpassing  the  barriers  of 
the  unseen  world  as  much  stronger^  ^  than  that  respecting  the 
righteous.  Unknown  to  himself,  as  it  seems,  he  has  adopted 
the  same  view  of  demoniacal  possession  as  that  advocated  by 
Faber,  in  his  work  to  which  we  have  referred.  That  view  is, 
that  by  demons  are  meant  evil  spirits  which  once  upon  earth 
tenanted  human  bodies.  The  view  is  not,  indeed,  a  new  one, 
but  has  been  put  forward  by  other  writers  at  various  times. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras,  quoted  by  Faber,  both  held 
the  same  view,  and  the  latter  believed  that  the  demons  were  the 
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souls  of  the  antediluvian  giants.     Faber,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  them  rather  to  be  *'  indiscriminately  the  wicked  dead." 

It  is,  we  think,  clear  that  the  word  "  demons*'  does  mean  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture  disembodied  human  spirits,  who 
were  worshipped  as  mediators  in  defiance  of  the  Biblical  doctrine 
that  there  is  but  "  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus'*  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  Joseph  Mede  has  elaborately 
worked  out  this  point  in  his  treatise  on  the  Apostasy  of  the 
Latter  Times.  But  we  doubt  much  whether  there  is  any  clear 
evidence  of  the  word  being  used  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
malignant  human  spirits  in  their  disembodied  state. 

There  is  Scriptural  evidence  enough  of  the  plurality  of  fallen 
angels  (see  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  Col.  ii. 
15),  and  it  is  singular  that  they  are  not  called  by  the  name 
8ca^6\ov  at  all,  but  are  spoken  of  in  various  other  ways.  Satan 
himself  is  called  the  prince  of  the  demons  (Matt.  xii.  24),  and 
victory  over  them  is  said'  to  be  victory  over  him  (Luke  x.  18), 
while  he  is  styled  at  the  same  time  the  "Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air**  (Eph.  ii.  2),  and  he  and  his  angels  are  described  as 
roving  up  and  down  in  this  world,  while  the  lost  spirits  of  the . 
human  race  when  spoken  of,  in  all  undisputed  passages,  are 
described  as  in  prison,  under  darkness,  in  the  prison  house,  and 
unable  to  escape  their  awful  lot  even  for  a  season  (Luke  xvi.  26). 
These  facts  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  demons,  when  spoken  of 
in  an  evil  sense,  are  really  identical  with  what  we  call  devils. 
Compare  also  James  ii.  ]  9 ;  iii.  15,  where  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
disembodied  human  spirits  to  be  spoken  of. 

But  we  must  draw  our  paper  to  a  close.  Man  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  seems  to  exist  not  as  a  simple  spirit,  but  as  a  spirit 
combined  with  matter.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  a  just  one 
from  the  visibility  of  the  recorded  appearance  of  Moses,  from 
that  of  Samuel,  and  from  the  mutual  visibility  ascribed  to  Abra- 
ham, Lazarus,  and  Dives  in  Hades.  Faber  in  his  Many  Mansions 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject. 

To  the  same  book  also  we  would  refer  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  the  locality  of  the  intermediate  state  of 
disembodied  human  spirits,  only  mentioning  that  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  Faber  arrives  (and  we  beg  our  readers  to  note  that 
we  neither  express  our  approval  or  disapproval  of  it)  is  that  that 
region  is  described  in  Scripture  as  being  beneath  the  surface  of 
this  our  earth. 

M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Dub. 
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EXTSEBIUS  OF  CfflSAUEA  ON  THE  STAS. 

The  tract  which  I  now  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  is  ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea;  and 
there  is  no  reason^  so  far  as  I  can  see^  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.  It  is  entitled :  Concerning  the  Star;  showing 
how  and  through  what  the  Magi  recognized  the  Star,  and  that 
Joseph  did  not  take  Mary  as  his  wife.  Consequently^  it  stands 
in  a  certain  connection  both  with  parts  of  the  Chronicle  and 
with  the  Quastiones,  edited  by  Mai  in  his  Scriptorum  Veterum 
Nova  Collectio,  t.  i.,  and  his  Nova  Patrum  Bibliotheca,  t.  iv., 
p.  219  foil. 

This  tract  is^  I  believe^  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  Greek  original  appears  to  have  perished ;  and  the  Syriac 
fragment  De  stella  qtue  Magis  apparuit,  given  by  Mai  in  the 
Nova  Patrum  BibL,  t.  iv.,  p.  281,  is  evidently  extracted  from  a 
different  work.  1  have  taken  it  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Nitrian 
collection,  Add.  17,142,  a  small  octavo  volume  of  seventeen 
leaves,  dating  apparently  from  the  sixth  century.  The  text, 
which  I  have  reproduced  as  faithfully  as  possible,  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  very  corrupt ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  correct  at  least 
some  of  the  mistakes  in  the  notes  to  the  translation,  which  I 
hope  to  publish  in  the  next  number  of  this  Journal. 

William  Wright. 

24th  March,  1866. 


(fo].14yers.)  co^aaAsna  qo.ioicd  r^oco  >aD.i  ^a3L  •^jair^.i 

.  KdA^  KS^rdlX  >ca  rtfJi.irC'  ^  ....OaA  cuAfiio  ocas 
f04».i  oiAia  f^LatdOAiO  •  ^...ocneaik.  «j|;MO  >«iJMO  Asoo^ 
«^.UQO  ^.n  >«i.M  •  •  o  •  o  •djtotiu.i  ft^iuao.ia  co^^f^ 
i^ocD    divaAu»r<i    OOP    f^Auaa   ft^^jj^a^f^  coco   ^itns 


.a&4iJ.i.i    ^^1^.1    f^&iULa    f^vaL^..*uio   (fol.  15  rect.) 

Wt<^aa:^aif^diiJLAO  o.o  r^laAsn.!  >aA  Auaa  ^.4:^  cnX 
f^u\^oai9  •  vficua  ooflLUiiao^  CD^Op-^JL^oua  .  ^^^o 
Qoo]\^fiajB.l    f^A^A  ^  n  fti  ^rCst    •  cpo  \)  ^.lo     oooi-ajto.! 

•  f^ica  f^iuai&Ai  iu:ka^f^  •  f^2k0.i  f<A09-a.i  KLLaioi.1 
o.o.o     o*o.o     o«o.  r^lCD  f^O\n\ A.*^  AlOcp 

J  The  rest  of  this  page  (about  seventeexi  lines)  has  been  purposely 
effaced. 


Qa«9C90f«^:i 


^.^coi^f^Xo  •  aocD  ^.^e^^  >i\i.ionla  coco  Oitt.i  rdufl» 
oocp  01.U..1  ^r^o  .ooco  ..^^i^^  it^\io  nd.i 
«.^i&j  OA2au..io  OOCP  OVM.1  joxsmn  f<n\Au^  •.•^^^ 
(fol.  14  rect.)  •  ^^  ooco  o^o  osu  3^0  o.o  o.  o  .ooco 
^    A:kl   ^.^onfisojk.  f^cp  ^la   ^^    f<.7i^n\   ocp    Ai^ 

oocp  «.^DUU.*t  f^i&^  OOCP  OM^o  s^o  •  ><p  r^iikM 
f^ocp  AinA  •  Kbcp  f^.in  niAi^.i  .aodi  *.  ^.^ooa^^KlA 
•r^<&u.20.ia  ^  diocp  f<ti\T*ait.n  i^Lmiok^a  ^^oco^MnA 
rcbqs  w3L^  r^  *•  ^.^Qcpical  oA  oocp  oi^.!  f^snxj^o 
XkO  .o.  rfAu9o.\aa.l  vyft^ffocp  >ft^^f^  rd\o  .^^i^miat 
oa^AuLk"  *.  «^f^  f^ocp  i.t-A..i  f<\\^n  yknm  oocp  oi^ 


^cp  .^f^  .ovmo  oocp  A\*aril,3  ^A*f^  AoA  oA  oocp 
>&Afl9^^f^o  •  f^^o^^lAa  ^h\  tCicp  .a^^f^  ^cp 
•  ^^^oooA&isbl  i^Li*i^Oito.i  f^.i€paa^.l  r^'iflUP  Aua  >Ocp 
rdft^.l  i^Jflu^.i  r^laiz.  >*fi»o  Kbcp  .aft^.!  ^KlfUi^ 
r^lfii^K' .  i3^^  ^^.1  .  f^cp  r^AfkOA.1  ciA».i  cpAuiUL^O 
ow»*l  •  >*i:ano  ^3  Aaocu  0.0  pdAsii.*ia.i  f^ja^Jk  ^ijA^.n 
.  itlaB^'i&:io  r^T-^Jaoa  r^snou^o  .  rtl&Sba  oonoicp.!  ciAaa 
K'l^r^A  «^aA  oocp  cAif^o  •  T<i\\\  >cp<AasL  OOcp  osnn 
r^Aa%    oocp    ^isaau  ^h\o   .  omxis  i^ioiklo   t<l*i^ai 

^  Originally  |l£u]. 


cia&s  r^Lx^WL  >:^  S2^0  •  o  •  cpicpcoa  •^..O^K'  ^mnAtso 
Klicp  t<T^t.  :i!LAc9q  oqa  ciaa^  .M^joopi^f^  ^  coos 
f^ocp   f^ni   >cpA  n  a  \  wa   rtla^QA    oqa    •^H'  .  >3CLaJua^ 

•  ^^cnfisojk.  KbcD  Aif^o  ^..ooal  i^acp  i^cA  s^  »^>,oori  i^n^yi 
OOco  01X.0  ••...Ocau  rC'Ocp  a  i  i^  rd&al  \ja  v^Kb 
r^CLjjuda  A:^  coca  ^ifkik.  n^  •  z^^riLj^D  i<&u^o.iai 
rd^H-j^CLlO  r/^\  ti  T*gri  t^JLsAo  f^.i^'i.»o  r^aioi 
^tJlo  •  coco  ^jSxi.i  r^  K'.i.iiiA.i  f<jki^Ldo  ft^T.nn\o 
ni\pn,l  r^:»3^   .  r<l&H^  o^  Kflo  KlSkH^  ^  iaX  coco 

•  ftlA&QA  f^ocp  >A  tt^caA^.1  .  >\x.iaf^  k!^i^  coco 
,ai*iam.%  \o  7Ax.ioK!\  ciA  ^  I  ^11500  ^r^^  a-a^ 
aLbk  9^0  o  •  o  •  o  rdJoisAa  rei^lM^  Ar^a  ^cpis^o 
oil  Kbcp  i^jj^r^  .  re'Acu.%:an.i  k!^i^  ^  o^  coco 
rdAo  r^.akliii  f^.i  r<T  <i  ypn  ov^  V&o  .  .^..ooaJLM 
oi4jj.iai  coco  ^iTt^  rdSAik.  >aLio  rdioo^  (fol.  13  vers.) 
^^.ooA  aocp  a2^:ur^  »  k^ocp  iiu»:M  f<la2kOAo  •  t<  mT  nn.i 
CLsl^f^  re'ia.i   €a.iLa    KiA    .oocp  ^ox.   f^.i    ,\\'^.i 

aVM    .1^0     o  •  o     «.^Waja.l    OCUL    f<A&€LaA    Kd&K"    •  OOCD 

Oa^  .ftlAf^QA  tt^^omlSQ  ail  Kbco  i^jj^r^i  rt^T  ^V^^t 
.  »co   r^hss^xs    onso  .f^AuftO^an   ^  rt^aWi   »^^oon\  coco 

OOCD    ^IKTO    •  OCD    f<A&OA    ^^Cfll     Cfll     f^OCD     >V»»dlf^ 

^    A^    Kbqa  >dO   f^ocp   Auiki.!  Klao.!:^  co^u»  i^ua 


(fol.  12  vers.)  K'oqa  ii\r^  Ar^  9&  •  f<la2ka&  i^ocp 
f^ocD  JLm»90  •  fCDOoAia  .aoAi  r^ocp  •x*i&a  .  cdouia 
ci3^v»iA  f<om  ,i\>o  •  cnicpfiun  tt^uiiT.  KUiieasi  •aia 
,t^n*wn^\  t<bcD  ^n  :u^  •  fdjtJMaea.n  r^LaJkOA  ^..^calciaA 
•soil  r^oqa  jAi^o  •  wf  n^n\\  Kbco  AumuI  coi.a.*i  j^.n 
•  o  •  caUAa  CDi»  ocp  i<ca\f^.i  r^cuaJ.!  •  oUAfki  rdsooiV 

ft^*grrSti\  o  i^UiQCDO  r^L&fi9i&  oocp  oa^^^o  •  iicuiJLa  KbcD 
isMK'o     f^acp    >EiSo.*t   ocp    oco.*i    •  «^.ocrui.i4j.*t    Klii^jK 

rC^tt"  r^fJusn  oos  Kbqa  •:k..tA  f<\.i  A\*i80  •KScoX 
(fol.lSrect.)  Jlxu^  tttoco  .laajso  »t<ijn  t*w  i^acp  .tL^i^ 


i  »ca*!|XjO  cfi*wv.3  f<?w^\   r^cp  oiaiuo  •  onl^O  Hrtaoi 

iiocD  f^an\T^.i  rd«.ioea»:i  f^iiaaJbs  .d^r^  .  KLioiir^9 

c0Ai\.M  oA  iinz.3  ^isi  »3l3  ou»  ri^ci  to-o  kIaJcL.! 
f^^olA^  A^^ooA  KLocp  •  i<ia^3  «^  iiocpo  •  >^la.*i 

fdxsn.i  ooqp  ^1  :ifk  •  tcpcsJbk.  f<ocD  i»t<i  oop  KLa^o^ 

OOP  KlSLldb  ^..^o^ii^  r^cp  >La  .fdjuacu.!  KIslLso 
f^^i^»i  ^oouliao  t<iii*»b  >ocp  •&A9oiiiit<qpAiSQ<Ua.t 

•fdAicu  i^itW  r<:*iaL:^^  Kla^  OOQP  0034  >CDCdbcua.i 
»f<isJdb  cuuuS^Kil  .  Q9fiutoistt2^ir^   ^o  (fol.  12  rect.) 

rdJCOA   ^J^^ ^Wl  T.   TA    .Ni.O  T  ■    t<OCP    CP^^n  i  n.l  009 

f^i\\afc  ftfiim^  ^j^ttAtt'  Ktiqp  Aao  >cDaMaia:i  oco 

»cpnfti\nn  .vsi  f^jkSutiii^f<  >BX3  erUMJ^  i  ^  ^  ^  ^.^^ir^ 
.f^f\Vn  «o.>idi  ^icxa^^fdV  ^o  ooo.o.  oiAlBiqpn 
f^lj&nO€Pi.i  w^rn\\pinflf>  oocp  Oaiui  >cpa!abfiU3.i  oco 
».^o^aax*o    •..Aucu   AuaX   i^ImIx-i    ft^i«H\«<  K'iul'.iMl 


f^MMcsia  ift^  ftd   Ar^  •  Ai«u^.i    ><paMM   ffi&iM^i:! 

QsiiSbo   ^9    ocp   .ouBuauaoo    t^cp  vd&oi^  .f^Laitoiik 

m  flfi  l*flH  n  fpo  •  •  r^Lsviiiir  r^ot^r^9  f^lAlA 
(foL  11  rect.)  i^ia  cp^aacuas  o«b  •  f<en3A  •s.cui.il 
•«.flU19  ^O  •  >ii«.iOi^  cp^V»  r^i&flb  f^VW  i^Cbcp 
oocp  ^i^fi^ng  cpicbfiua:!  ocp  •  i^ft]bn  AiauaB«i3|^if<l 
oaoD  *^.^su  t^s  f^bMUkX  f^i^ife  iT^T.o  >\i\aift»  Auas 
OCP  •  f<fJbia  Aofd\  AubaXm]^!!^  ^o  •>A«.iOf^:i  cp^im 
^o  •  A  11*1  t<bcp  •aB&:i  rtluwv.  nebcp  jAm  cpAcSbdaa^ 
Ocp  •  f^iuf^  •aLflui.iX  Aor^^o  *  f<^\a  ft^mt.  tJUs 
f^a&o  oqp  •  i^ia£»  r^Vki  f^cp  jjjto  cpAcjaOaa:! 
^^sonAi  •  7Blx.iOf<.i  f^iox.  Ji^  oocp  ^^JiXoaaao  •  KLolo 
•db€ui3  ^o  •f<uu>.i  nf\\\AT,.  JLw  9*09.1  cpAuicu.ii  ooqp 
oo€p  OftaAvcr^  coAdbaaa9  oco  •  rC*i»»r^  AuuauiA^ifCl 
wA  Kbqp  in  >9  A:^  .f^Laoaua  ,nTi\t<i  »cpcait:a8 
iiaMB««2^ir^  ^O  .0  •  o  •  rd«iM9  cpiua.l  i^iii9a  i^iua 
t^9cp  >ivo9  i^ii^i  aupcp9  •  f€^%»r^  •&flui.iX  .soil 
f^^iASii^o  f<aixsn\  i^ocp  io9>so  m^  •I^kLaAi  »oi»u»o 
vdacu^o  .ffuLi  .rd*il^  i^'ocp  K'iii^o  .  kSjso^^o 
f^9cp    V9pi^9    r^LSQ    vyi^  •  qiaOiV-    f^3iid^9 


(foL  11  vers.)  tt^vA.^  .abauii  coaav.   i^ocp  .siot^b 
ftOAr^lO     .c^iAfidHdklP     rd«io^r^90    •r^oLpcs.lO    rd^lpn.! 


AOC0  ft^^ouu3  ^HA^o  ooqp  ^Haqpi  .itLutoia  .cicuA 
k£icu^  »ocp  ^&&i  tAeoi^o  •  >^la.i  cpAdsQ  r^isJiSu  >Aisqi^ 

901MJ.1  cDiii*.TSo  i^ouiX  ^iaiiwo  •  «.^cal&  r^oiiia.ia 
rd*ioiif^  ....Qoobaik.  ^ioMO  •  «,..Ocq1&  f^vu\si  r<lx.i 
•o.o.oo.o.o  «^.AQa\  ^:nsT^o  •li.OQaX  ^Aio  f^wi^» 
••.goaij^  oA  iiocp  hf\nint,f^^  rd^io^i^  OVft>  ^:i  3& 
oiAflo    .  ftljjtoi&l    oiA    iiocp    ii9ca*iii^a    •^.ocp^aaJbo 

^V9  tA^^i^  •  a^amiSQ  ciA  i^ocp  isL^  (fol.  10  yers.) 

•  ^^.Ocoao  «^.acal2Q  r^io^KlA  rCata  «..OciA  oocp  ^1 
oocp   cpfljLAX.o    •  ft^i\an    ^^oofiso^.    coco    CLaior^  3^ 

oocp  oaioi^o  •  Kdio&iso  ooqs  aVht.  ^.^cotsq  ^r^o 
.  r^AJBDHa^  cuL\sat<b  oocp  <x^\o  .  f<»:gsk  >^  Kljjtoia  31^ 
^oiso  •  r^laiJB  ^oia  tt^\^in  ^.^mX  Kbcp  AiA  ftl\r^ 

*.  oocp  ^i*H»».l  «.^UK).*I  0003  ^a^l*.l  .  «^.0«ai&  f^l.odivd^^ 
Ta^  r^i&r^  •  oocp   ^\.l    ^cp.l    f^la^'cULO  OOqp  i^Imi^ 

•  f^Ljtoi^  •x.'ia&  rtlaiaa  Wocp  •ao^jJ.l  iiocp  r^Lm^xsa 
r^l^lii    oocp    ^A4iM^   .  r^LMSki   t^Laxx^t^  tMCua.1  Jl!S^ 


C9flur^idl  ^o  o.o  f^ocD  Ai^l^n  |MX  t^o  •  f^bCD 
^lOoftA  f^^  f^too  »cooaocua9  ocp  •  r^^ldb  ovcui!^^ 
^  »cpq;^  OOQ9  00340  ••aati^n  cpiu»  i^Aii^  is 
rdfJbo   «v&iaf<l  ouS^idi  ^o  « •  o  •  o  •  Auaoo  cpa\^ 

•  »cpo:iA2b.  ^JdQ  .cf^cu  i^^ocp  \\if  »qpA *iiin  ■  in  cop 
ocb  .  nLaJLao  «^^Afia*^  ovi^^aA  ^o  (fol.  9  vers.) 
^..oafia*^  ^o  •  o  .  kIaio^  i^ocp  .siVj^  »coaMcua3 
f^^cD  vOlsqi^  ^cpn*wn  ■  na  ocb  .KlJ^Jisn  ttuxaii^ 
ttiaoinr>ofti\  QftoaW  ^o  o  o  •  o  Aftitt*!^  A^  >U4«sa 
coius.*!  r^l^iii  ^iia»  f^ocp  Klia  »qpn?hAin3  oop  i^IaAm 
Ocb  •  itiaAab  ^cuat&oi  c90soiA»ojao  ^o  o»o»t€^iao.n 

•  i^%M9    cD^uan    i^!l:^li«     i^Laau*    j^^    fcooaocuan 

QOCkOTSoX     ^O     oo.o*     >CPGL3ft^    iMf^    OOQP     ^:Ua*f^9 

f^lsol^  fdxxM  f^ocp  nsL^  »cpoaocua.i  oob  .  itisAa 
it^&  »qin^nin.i  ocib  .KlaAsb  caavr^  ^a&i^  .ikairc^ 
^ocp  .^.Tia:!  \\r\  •  Asta  ^  rdxaa  n  \  lyo  K'^cp 
«Mi3i^r^i&l  «aA*lf<X  ^O  o  o  .  o  r^oAr^  oqp  rd«iao*l 
r^^H\^  i^Lalcu  r^cp  riDOr^  »cpa£baAa.i  ocb  .r^ljJdii 
ocp  •  r^fk^da  wfti*ian\  Q90i!^i^  ^o  o.  o  i^'i^^o^.! 
rduiMO  jL*k1«j:i  iua.*!  oocp  o^aiuLiif  tcoosbo^an 
m  \i  n  \«v>f^  f^^  ^  Sb  oooioooaal  ^o  •  o  •  ^****^ 
f^oco  .siia  cpAebcua:!  ocb  .  ftl^LJldb  (fol.  10  rect.) 
•aLiosA  ttt  \n  ■  \  mKlX  ^o  •  o  .  >Ax.ior<A  r^oLaa 
AiA    rd^ioii    rt'ocp    t^ia    oqp.i   ocb    .  i^AfloiSk.!    rd.!Jdb 


cpAdbcua:!  ocd  r<^  \  ^  «90icuflaA  t^oi^i^va  ^o 
iip^  cpAoicu9.i  ocp  •  r^lsklsn    ovoiMlflA   »oiafl»^a 

cpAcsQCua^  ocp  •fd&Ldb  Q^oiAadral  qbascxmia^  ^a 
«90iAum1  ^o  o.o  v^SAAsr^^  00^3  is>  «JkXoii  i\Mj» 
fpiiia  jiiiAa  r^9cp  •aio  >cp09ocua3  .rd^Aso  oa^o\y\ 

Aua  ^.^o&ML  r<'ocD  Ai^  >Qaoao<ua:i  ooi  •  i<.aJLM 
vca*ii\  (foL  9  rect.)  oaj^f^cC^  ^o  e  •  o  •  itLaJKadj^ 
0.0.0  f^iGoa^  .sii  f^9cD  AuM  >qsadacua9  ocb  •  r^AJbo 
J^^^iiiif  «)p)c9cua9  OQO  •  f^A^  cqIai.!!  qbu^  ^a 
vdaQf^  5*03  31^0  •  tt^iin\n\j  r^o^  AoKlz.  f^9ci» 
tcpOMCua.1  OCP  »ft^^\Sb  Qoi&Ofe;!  cqIasI  ^Oo.o.o.Kbqi 
0  •  o  •  o  •  ft^^O^JfiO."!  kUa^io^  A^  ^^jigii^T.  f^9CP  J^^f^ 
vAjsqi^  >cpoMCua3  OCP  .r^LaJba  ^caiir^  oai^or^  ^o 
C9cuiif^   ^o  ^  •  o    A^vfiflUAf^  A^    >i\^<cu»   r^9cp. 


rf 9CP  vAspr^  icpa  An  i  ^.1  ocp  r^aJudb  oacur^^^i&l 
QtfOftf^i^&IL  «oiiif^  ^o  o.o.o  «L»itt*f^  JLw  p^ft^aio* 
ft!jAi    lOi^  is>    r^9cp^i:dai^    >cpCD0flUa3  ocp    rtisJdb 


Aiocp  h&OAa^Mkf^o    f<(ffm  :U9&o   o.o.o.o  ^v\a  r^cp 
^  .a*^:!  (fol.  8  rect)  Klaa  v^r^  •  oiL:i  r^ii^  Aua 

fd^ir^  on  \  \n  •  KlsojkA  f<&aj^  ^  ft^:iC0  r^iuAiJUL^ 
f<i^\<\m:t    Ai^'W  ^si   rd*looir^ o.o*oo*o«o  r^io.dir<%i 

f^!aoo^  >^Jb3.l  cpAdsQ  ooqp  oLaio  ocd  rOoa  ■\\*^b 
cuoiJL^9  oocD    euiLftdbf^  f^o    •  A  inn  cpsuusoAii 

12^  •  ftSsoo^  y%\\n  au^i:^oqp  »io^r^.  oocp^aJsaoAO 

osiiSba  ^oc0  ^iaL.3  ■\\p^  •  tt^ini  »ia^i^a  •soil  Kbcp 

f^fiu^  rdif^  i^vi  f^.i  i»rda  .i^AVji  f^nta»  t^ocpn 
vyi^  .souB.:^  >ia  oocd.  »q3a\  \oo  **  ^an,  n  v  i.ti 
fdLacu  i^^iVo  fjfoco  f<ai.  t<sua9  o.oo.o.  r^A.\(iA3. 
nts^  CtfOi^^flfiAi^  ^  .poubAan  coatx..!  (fol.  8  vers.) 
AiftKliiu^  t5bcD  f^ocD  coicQCua.!  aob  •  f<!aA»  q^oaaX 
iflL^^dAal  C90Aa  ^o  q  q  rel^ia^  A^  KliisnM  Qftia  ia 
^4i\\^\    lOCDf^  i^ocD    A!^    coAoQCUa.!    Ocp    .  rdftScQ 


ftbqp  iafib  f<ln  >.1M  r^()!i!^aX  •sJu»:i  •  icdoI^  ''xuik.^iu.i 

i^r^.l  ^.iM.!  •tt^^ocoX  iitMr^.i  >iAu»  iuooi  ^i;ix*3  rdaaioi 
jala  »1  iMK'^  >1M  f^ocD  f^o  .  ftlai^  i^r<  rs^^  A 
tcaii  ocp  r^.icD  Aj^a  (foL  7  vers.)  o.o  t.ii^  ^jo^iw^ 

r^ocD.i  i^o  o  •  o  •  o  .  o  f^AcfOMo  3oi»Li.i  ftl^ir^a 

f^A^  ^.1  jala  •oo.o.o  >.*li^  ia  ^us..l  cni^ii  cn\\\ 
^...oKp.!  •rc'wlUi.  f^iaiii^.i  oocD  ov^Bix,  •tcpfiua'iaia 

r^acp  ^it£a:i  f<^?n%>t  cpidjj3  ^i  n,  n  y.  %  ^.^ocoJLa:! 
t^\\*ii    jala    ^oqp    K'iir^    f<\:io   o  •  o  •  o  ^^^ogoSlaacA 

•  The  ;  is  a  later  addition. 
^  Here  too  the  ?  has  been  added  by  another  hand. 
8  Originally  Vo^^o. 
^  Altered  by  a  later  hand  into  )oci. 
0 


OBi&Aab.9  f<sn%^  r^^l  ff  qpo  :  ^H!U»9  rtffkVrh  A!^q  •  cola^ 
ocp  OOP  cA  :  f^LoMAa  r<l^l9  r^o^  ^^  •^.^i^lr^ 
i^^a&   ^.^liua  r^jki^io  r<^l\v   i^oqp  nn>i  r<lx.aM 

•&i.l9  OOP  •  «.^aar^  •siooaM  iJLa^  A]^  .  ^.^rt"  Ji^aiio 
vyr^  .fCriGLar^  A4ihfitt*i^.i  r^i&C^ttl  ^  .acpi^i^o  ftbcp 

i<i^;;^ff  ^li%b  .i^bQO^  (foL  7  rect.)  >^la.i  cpi^ 

m^Samn  r^a^  i^co  ji&a>  kiX.1  r<oiqp  •^.1*3  cp^n\iV»n 

oi^K'S  «^^aA  ^Kb  fViiL^  -"l^^  •  «^Ocp  >aal  r^A^S^ 
\\n:%  .fdaiiqp  ^   «^^oAui^  i^Goito   >1    aocD.i    •os'iAua 


Air^  3fkO  o.o.o  x<hikuo^o  Kllsb  run  Q9:i£iaKb   .ocp 
i%\r7    ftbcp    >vx..i    yi  \  \-i    Ocp   i^ocp    i^wjf    .v&o 


cpi^     rcbcp    vdsni^   (fol.  6  rect.)    \QQ\^iafioi^    iAu» 

•  r^i^:^:!^  AinaV  ft**w^  K'ocd  i^ix.  9&0  o.o*o«  r^L^^^ 
iua  •x.i&.l  •^..oiii^.i  KSlajLla*!  f^i«^O.T^  ccuAuK".! 
jy^cA  iJiiSi\  .^coiar^.!  osiukOi.!  i^ifl^^n  ouAa  r^&ulisa 

KtocD  .^^  .  iCDOSacui^  oA  f^ocp  •aia.i  •  r<lx.osa  >^^ 

3&  •  r^iflfinr^  r^!^ii^  rCaiaa  r^ocp  ,nmi  acp3  ocd 
kA  •  ftHAaft^QSoi  «^^acaas«  r^^a^nco  oA  oocd  ^*iAaii 
.  Ocp  r<f*gnv.i  cqLs  »cpadosa  Kbco  ^CLni:i  K'oqp  jAfkx.K' 
l*w^3  ^^UL&.l  KlaAsA  f<lo  .^ouls  tcpo.'isortto  >cDa\^a 
.000  ttft^v  >i.ia  ^acu:i  fl^ocD  4*£kx.i^  •*  f^lisa*Au»  rt'oco 
^coasQ  •  o  •  o  •  rtf2oi»»  i^i^K'  coi^Kli  oaco  >cpoi^iaa 
•aK'oso.i  i^laAsa  jAa  i^acD  (fol.  6  vers.)  Aj^:!  ^cd:i 
r^3  .r^U-oao  )aa^  K'oco  •aini:i  •aooiiiK'o  Kbcn  *^ia 
f^\\  rii  rdio  •  >Qoo».iA  OOCD  osno  ^i^S9Q.i  r^L&lab 
i^IMa  ocn  r^  .^i^  A^k  ^.1  reiaioio  Klivar^  ft^^arrxt%  .1 
oo.o.o  r^lz.QSo.1  >cpaso3A  ^acu.i  K'oqa  .1M\^  ftdjuti 
icpoisioiio   KUi«:i»*i    w^n  fti  \    jAsa  ocp   ftbqs   K'iso 

**'  The  MS.  seems  originally  to  have  had  merely  <.A9iA}di*  ^^o  ^ooi^;. 


•\cL^9a  «.^2^&fl»a    Kl^irtla    .a^i^o    f^K"  •  rdfeio^i^ 


r^.i.ii»  iAaol  rdsiiao  (fol.  5  vers.)  .r^ooa  a^  cniajt 
« ^:iiaa:i   ^*Li<  r^lcva  pattCQ    oocd   |i\nn!wia     •  i^ocp 

rd^lsn  c^a^TAfi^K"  pa.ixi  oocd  a»'io^Kb  .oooa  cuhJioKb 
^cp  eaa.i  .ooi  nliaia  ft^oqp  yOottSQ.!  .r^ioiii^a 
r^ocp    >Afi9iiiiK'0    f<bcD   .Toao  o  •  o  •  o     tOcp    i^iuB9i< 

vyr^  .loiif^.*!  r^fk^MX  f<a3lidk  iua  •  oocp  •jniQ^^ 
^O    o  .  o  .  o    f^'i*»f^  i^Aioiiirda   i^.Ia:^    A^  Auf^.l 

«  Originally  jio),  the  j  being  a  later  addition. 


•f^coao:!  ooaiui:!  nfupoaaa  ^  •zucfts  (fol.  4  rers.)  ocb 
^  ft^oco  f^o  •  mxsn  ^^r^  it^ocD  msa^  r^O  A/^Cu 
TA»osnx  ^    f^ocp   f^o    .KlaSiil    ooco   oaia    r^o 

r^9cp  r^io   •  f^LiaSuia    r^i:i:i    ^^crrwv    Kl^   :iL^r<%i 

• 

W^»io\*l  tOCO  ^A*Auk9    ^tP    •  rdAJuSLSi    ^1^  ft^OCP  991^3 

•  ffls.oao  n?T.3  ^:PQ  •ar^  ^MaAdo  ^iixaibs  ^^lb'fc^f^^ll 
.  t<T.n\^     OWJ93     f<Ti  *kn^3     rtfaiJE.    ^J^K"   t<i  mp 

•  r<oa9  Mi9k^r<  KLiai.i  ocp  (fol.  5  reci;,)  r^iicuaAi&aa 

K^cp  iiOQs  AOLoiiz.Kb  •  f^i  in?yi.\o  f<x£»r!fesn 
ho€p  iAifVo  .iiocp  ^^^lifti  i^^o9  ^  •tje'^u&jLii 

^  .^i^  KLaLOSQ  ^.Too  .  f^i.ass9.*i  ocp  f^Ju»ia9  \\m 
f€J^^f<s»  oocp  ^i\i\t.  oqp  rcLkio^i^  •  ffls.oao  iAu» 
>^\a    K^oa    i:9f^  ^ii3    •  f<ua:xub.90    i<&ai^asm 


^  f^ccD  .ftiiDOf^o  •r<'ii%aX  .aoiAia  cpAuao  ocpoLk. 
>Lft:iA.n  .aflur^  .Ar^  o.o  f<l*iaa.i  cpAuaX  r^iuaftj  aA*.i 
r^ccen   r<Ocp    r^!^iis»9    y^%n    •  f^sxio^    ulai    r^Oco 

pC'ooi   ^r^    .  •€0090309    1^1:1:1    f^^aaanSjLsns^    r^^cp 

•  rtl^ii^.1  cKuaitf  A^  f^laaial  cpitivi  060  cjsp  •  r^!^ii^ 
cp9<uu^  vA  4auk.f^  f^JO^  .ffoco  tsor^  cotM^  3f< 
•asa^o  lA  >r<l.T  (fol.  4  rect.)  v^.i*fir.&lM  •  Klxjf^3 
•f<aia»:i  i^Auak\^vyr^  i^AufioM  :i^   •  tAUaiii^o   ii\n\9 

jiHiT.  9^  •  m"lAi^■^  ^f^  K'ocn  na^o  •  cpia^A  r^i^ 
f<ieAr^9  iA\^»cb  0.0.  o.  ^AuBoM  r^9  iifiitSlA^»  f^cp 
^.^ojA^i    osiua   >ia\o   tcnn.V  ^  \   na&avx    •>cDiaf^ 

Jij^  JLu  )ajAO   •  >ax.  ^  oaX  J^i^  oaX   aocp  ^-AnnTWi 

•  t^OJU»    ^    K'OqS    JLu    JJCLIO    •  iCDOai^   JftOl     ^    ocp 

^  r^cD  Aao  >.l(^eb  •  ya^f^  ^  i^ocp  Jlslo  vvOUio 
Ao2^ii  fd\3  >cp  ^1^9  ii^j^iaTa  iua  o.o.o.o.  coisa 


1^  f^LsiSkOA   A^.l 

^  rilaw  ^.1^^  >cp  K'&iU.iM  ^qLliok":!  .r<lju»:i^ 
K^OCD  A  \nAir<^  n-&  •^K'  o«o  QDO^i  oacD  rdsioi 
•  reu^.ia    i<lXic9ia   i^i-xsoi^i    >cvi   AimIx.    ocp   r^lxxp:i 

re^ocd  •SiflffOK'  •  ixlkiasoK'.i  ».^aori»iJSLflfta  i^.icd  iioai 
•&n^  o  •  o  •  o  •  oA«.i  r^LaAi&a  i<oca  obria^o  oqa  vftt^ 
i<lXiiiii  ^  '.."UO^i  ftlaJbii  AoitiLx.  r^oqp  .^.i!  3.j^ 
rt^MTi  ^n  .xspr^o  .^01  oA  r^iocD  Kliii  f^U£ib.To 
ft!Ucn\\g*wo  •  v^  Kbcp^   r^   paA  >.*|«Kb  •  rd&JLOn  »aaSU 

-•  Aas  ^  r^^Mik.  K'OCD  j]1q9  3A^  Af^  o  •  o  •  o  •  Kl»isa.i 
r^acp  :in&  .^  ^.^coiiattM  A:^  i<lai  f<li»i»»  Wocoa 
KSfikfio  oocp  cuifi^f^o  .  ftl^kisfl  (fol.  3  vers.)  acui,*! 
iuiL2kAvx.f<b    •  kLi^.i&    Klalia.1    K^ii^cutoO    K!Liia9Q>..t 

jiiviii  Vua^  .Qoia^:!  f^^:sn  •x.ia^  pal  kIii^  •  ctla 
KHftisn  >^  ^ix.'ior^  Aas  ^  k1*i  t  \  .n  Klao:^ 
n^acD  iS*?iT.  :i2wO  o.o.o.o  rd«iM.i  cpiua.i  K'iiatisQx.ii:! 
•  r^.tfia&  Klicp  JL^  oqp  t^K"  t^^acp  po^  .  rjtaAsQ  .aLflui:! 

^  Oiginally  It-jJiCO. 


ft^iii  f^UJMiK'  ^oA  ^^.omX  .f^'ocD  .aLrio:!  r^kfl9CU».i 
ocb  K'lfli^.i  K'^ii^soa  •.^Sr^'  tJcl^o  •  ^.^i^  K'oco  .lax. 
0009   nu%T.f<  .aoiia  o.o  t^^osn  oia   K'ocp  itd^sn:! 

.Klioosk  oooa  ^  I  T^  Y^  ocp  oiao  .Ktjaax.  ^  KfaLOso 
coX  o.o  — o.oJLxaX   oia  oocd  oiuU.l  i^lxail  K1M.TW 

^o  .nljuM.i  Kl!^ir<l3.i  i^i&jjA  (fol.  2  vers.)  r<^i  t\pcto 
^i.Y^nT^w  ocp  oiao  -iioa^  iujLiiivK*f<' ^aIx.  ^i^nT.  liia 

OOoi  aaiiSL.1  ^A*n^  K'iir^JL^v  K'&uivtK'O  o.o  ^oi&.l 

•  Kll2ia3A:^.l  ocb  r^Laii&a  .r^i&XD  Qpn\nn\Qr>ir^  dua.i 
.  KluLCUO  KlxiiUiO  ..1*0.1  Aua:i  rd&\sn.i  rt'iii^fidso 
SJkO  •  ^JMrflOO  >OCD  ^Jfi&  .  «^^OCfX»  vx«».i  r^l2Lix*  >:^ 
rfi&itts  ^rcf  OOCD  cxaiil^o  oocp  ATI  ^  .  ^^K'Ojjiks.r^ 
ftli=>ii2ksa.i      ^.^cqL.1       i^iioL^^aao      .    «,^ocajLaiiflk.i 

lO^    OOCD    cAlf^l     .KLa-IOGqA    oocd    OVm    3A^    •KCjJdQ.liS 

•  rdklCUl   K^izU^  CO-AaiCfA    OOCD    ^^OfiAxU.!    .K^&Ua.TM 

r^ocp  Ajii^K'io  •  rd.aAiAj3  f<':icfA  Af^  oocd  cdOia^ 
.*  K'cixsuzJMO  rtlai  rdJco^  •*  rd.ucu»  ^2^.  ^Oxui^oi.Tir^ 
r<d.i  tAfiu\^f<  ^C!A.l  *ftCD  rtLL&.V3  r^oCD  en  \\nO 
•^r^"  •  OOCD  cDOnnT.  K'loA  i^diif^  .  ^.t2».i  K'iiaVauio 
.  Wocp  jdi^iux.!^  r^AJB9*i&.i  r^iiH«lx.  K'Aia  i  iA>\*?nn 
f^i.i  ^  ^^   K'ocD  >*fi90  rtbcb  •a^^.i  (fol.  3  rect.) 


:  A»€U  :  r<ocp    :  lax.    :  r^ao  :  t^laakOfti  :  it^toVyi 


k!a^.ub  r^ft£A  A:^  n^MxMii^  ^..o^ir^  ^cu>i^  .=10^!^ 

•^..^M^  a.*i^90  oh\r^o  .  r^afkO^  itfT.a^y  oocd  o^s* 
^miMO    •  r<JBji':ii3    rtla^Uk    ^  ^oaJtaa   •  ^,.oaiuainn*i 

.  rdi«:iM   ftlXiisoa   f<!xib.ixi    nlzir^    ^»ufi90    ^i\&»i.i 
i^ocD  •si^iii^.i   ^.1:^  Ask:i  •  f^jisnluB   K'ldJto  ^.iGafi90 

hiiA  K^o.!:^  .ftiuflu.1  i^^o^JfiOi  f^lraibiio  ^rdisa^  Auz. 
iCDCLaiiflk    K'AuiIfla&a    ^...^^   , .vit.a    ^i^ntiO   K'r^lM 

^3  Kl&ix*   Ajk.  .  ^  ■  \  T,   (fol.   2  rect.)  ^i  t^w  o^ 

oocp  OuJS^f^Ck    •f^Lftiii.i    re'i&tta   »ocp    .a^^f^  f<X9 

•  Originally  IZoia^A^,  both  the  ^3  and  the  points  being  later 
additions. 
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EXEGESIS  OF  DITFICnLT  TEXTS. 

Acts  xxi.  38. 

Winer,  followed  by  Alford,  objects  to  the  rendering  of  ovk  apa 
by  *'  nonne  igitur/*  which  is  adopted  by  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  renders  the  word  "  non  igitur/'  "  Thou  art  not  then  (as  I 
thought,  but  now  see  contradicted)  that  Egyptian.'*  Yet  if  an 
Egyptian  Jew  could  not  speak  Greek,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  language  he  would  be  likely  to  speak.  Egypt  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  very  cradle  of 
Hellenism.  Thus  scholarship — for  ovk  apa  is  regularly  used  as 
Winer  says — and  the  logical  sense  of  the  sentence  appear  to 
come  into  a  distinct  opposition,  out  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet, 
to  our  knowledge,  rescued  them  by  the  only  legitimate  method, 
that  of  discovering  and  quoting  passages  from  ancient  authors, 
which  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  balance  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  This,  however,  we  think  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  do, 
and  that  from  no  less  an  authority  than  iEschines  the  orator. 

In  §  20  of  the  oration  agaiAst  Ctesiphon  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage :  irpSyrov  fiev  yitp  rrjv  ^ovXrjv  rffV  iv  ^ApeUp  irarftp 
eyypd<l>€iv  irpo9  tov<;  Xoyurrct^  6  vofio^  xeXevei  Xoyov  koI  evOiva^ 
SiBovod,,  k,tX.  Ovk  apa  cre^avtoOrjO'erab  fj  fiovXri  fi  ef  ^Apeiov 
irarfov ;  ouSe  7A/)  irdrpLov  axnot^  i<mv,  Ovk  apa  ^CKornfioxhnai ; 
vdwye,  aXTC  ovk  arfaTt&aiVy  idv  ri^  nrap  ainoU  fit)  oBikQ,  oKTC 
idv  T*9  i^afiapravrf  KoXafyvaiv,  "  For  firstly  the  law  orders  the 
council  in  Areopagus  to  give  in  an  account  to  the  auditors  in 
writing,  and  to  submit  to  an  audit.  Shall  therefore  the  council 
of  Areopagus  not  be  crowned  ?  No,  for  it  is  not  an  ancestral 
custom  for  them  to  be  so.  Are  they  not  therefore  actuated  by 
patriotic  feelings  ?  Yes,  very  much  so,  nay,  they  are  not  con- 
tented, if  any  one  in  their  number  be  free  from  actual  guilt ; 
but  if  any  one  be  in  error,  they  punish  him.*'  It  certainly 
appears  to  us  then  a  question  is  asked  in  an  excited  manner  by 
OVK  apa  in  the  above  just  as  it  is  by  dpa  in  §  182  of  the  same 
oration :  d^dpurro^  ap'  ffv  6  Sffjfio^ ;  ovk,  dXXA  fie>fa\6<j>p(i)v,  "Was 
therefore  the  people  ungrateful?     No,  but  magnanimous.'* 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  of  the  above  two  questions  asked 
by  OVK  apa,  the  first  is  met  by  a  negative  and  the  second  by  an 
affirmative  answer. 

We  translate  with  great  confidence:  "Paul  saith  to  the 
chiliarch.  May  I  say  something  to  thee?  And  he  said,  Thou 
knowest  Greek ;  art  thou  not  then  after  all  {apa)  the  Egyptian  ?" 
etc. 
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Romans  i.  1. 

When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  a^ptafihof:  eU  to 
evevyyiXiov,  it  appears  to  us  far  from  improbable  that  he  intends 
to  allude  to  his  former  position  as  a  Pharisee  in  the  Jewish 
church.  From  Epiphanius  {Hares.,  xvi.^  1)  ikeyovro  ^apuraSoA 
Slit  TO  axfxap^rpAifOV^  elviu  avroxf^  airo  r&v  olKKmv  hih  rifv  iBeXo^ 
ir€pi<T<To0fyi]<TK€lav  irap  avroU  vcvo^urpAvTiv.  iape^  koX  Korcb  rf^v 
k^patba  ipfirjveverai  a^opL<Tfi6<: ;  we  find  that  the  current  mode 
of  explaining  the  word  "  Pharisee  '^  was  by  the  Greek  a^pl^w. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  allude  to  his 
altered  condition  of  a^piafw^  or  ''  separation/'  there  is  a  beauty 
and  appositeness  in  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  developed 
by  any  commentator,  although  Bengel  notices  the  allusion  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  considers  that  Paul  states  himself  to  have  been 
set  apart  not  merely  from  the  ordinary  Israelites,  but  also  from 
among  the  teachers  (e  doctoribus),  a  turn  which  appears  far 
inferior  in  beauty  and  grace  to  that  which  we  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  point  out.  "  Paul  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  called 
apostle,  separated  (as  formerly  among  the  Jews  by  virtue  of  his 
sect  as  a  Pharisee,  so  now)  for  the  Gospel  of  God.'' 

Romans  iii.  80. 

Singular  phenomena  meet  the  eye  in  this  verse,  which  are 
not  very  easily  explicable  to  the  mind.  Why  should  the  prepo- 
sition eK  be  applied  to  the  justification  of  the  circumcised  Jew, 
while  the  preposition  hih  is  applied  to  that  of  the  uneircumcised 
Gentile?  Why  too  should  the  article  be  inserted  between  the 
preposition  and  its  noun,  irlareo)^,  in  the  case  of  the  Gentile, 
while  it  is  omitted  in  that  of  the  Jew?  Answers  exhibiting 
more  or  less  acuteness  are  given  by  various  commentators  to 
these  questions,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  any  of  them  have 
carried  conviction  to  our  mind.  What  if  after  all  there  be  uo 
opposition  whatever  intended  by  the  writer  between  iic  irlareo}^ 
and  But  t^9  irlareo}^?  What  if  a  compound  expression,  Trepir- 
TOfjkf)v  iic  iriareto^y  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  by  top 
ifc  TrUrrefo^  ^Irjaov  at  the  end  of  verse  26  ?  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
in  verse  25  iXaanjpLop  8^  irlarea^  is  a  compound  expression ; 
why  should  not  irepiTOfiifv  ck  irloTeoyi  be  one  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter ?  We  should  then  have  two  classes  whom  God  is  willing 
to  justify,  irepcTOfiffv  ix  irlaT€<o<:,  Jews  who  accept  the  law  of 
faith  and  covenant  of  grace  instead  of  that  of  works,  and  Gen- 
tiles, the  justification  of  each  class  being  produced  in  the  same 
way,  viz.,  8«A  1%  irurreo)^,  through  their  faith.     No  question  as 
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to  the  justification  ctf  Gentile  converts  having  arisen^  the  words 
CK  irioT&o^  may  be  safely  considered  as  implied  in  their  case, 
while  they  are  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  to  irepirofirj  in 
the  connection. 

Again^  the  whole  stress  of  the  subsequent  argument  lies  on 
Sia  tQ9  irlareaf^,  which  appears  to  be  repeated  firom  the  end  of 
the  verse  on  which  we  are  commenting,  and  that  argument  cer- 
tainly loses  force  if  ex  Trurrew^;  be  opposed  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew,  who  might  fear  the  Kardpyria-i^  of  the  law,  to  Si^  r^ 
^/ierr€fi>9  in  the  case  of  the  Gentile,  who  had  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  law. 

The  whole  passage,  if  paraphrased  so  as  to  exhibit  the  argu- 
ment, would  perhaps  run  as  follows,  beginning  at  verse  27 : — 
^' Where  then  is  vaunting?  It  has  been  excluded.  Through 
what  law?  That  of  works?  No,  but  through  the  law  of  faith. 
For  we  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  independently  of 
the  works  of  the  law.  Or  is  Qt)d  a  God  of  Jews  only^  Is  he 
not  also  God  of  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  Gentiles  also,  since  one  and 
the  same  is  the  God,  who  will  justify  (1)  circumcised  Jews 
who  are  of  faith,  and  (2)  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  in  each  case 
by  means  of  their  faith.  Are  we  then  superseding  or  putting 
an  end  to  the  law  by  means  of  the  faith  which  we  are  preaching 
up  ?  Never !  On  the  contrary,  we  are  establishing  the  law  on 
a  firm  basis,  as  a  law  of  faith  and  not  of  works.^' 

RoBiANs  iv.  25. 

Some  have  found  a  difficulty  in  the  twofold  use  of  SiA  in 
this  passage,  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  "  who  was  deli- 
vered up  on  account  of  our  (past)  transgressions,  and  raised  on 
account  of  (t.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of)  our  (future)  justification,^^ 
and  have  wished  passages  to  be  brought  forward  in  which  Stct 
has  this  reference  to  the  future.  In  Thucydides,  iv.,  40,  a 
Greek  islander  is  represented  as  asking  one  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians taken  at  Sphacteria  an  impertinent  question,  Bi*  ayOr^vay 
*^for  the  purpose  of  annoying  him."  In  the  Agamemnon  of 
^schylus,  698,  we  have  hb'  epiv  aifmroia-araif,  where  the  sense  is 
clearly  "/or  the  purpose  of  bloody  strife.'*  Thucydides  again, 
iv.,  102,  has  SeA  to  irepUx^iv  avrrjv,  "  for  the  purpose  of  enclos- 
ing it  j"  and  v.,  53,  S^  tov  Ov/uito^  rrfv  eawpa^ii/,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  the  exaction  of  the  sacrifice."  Winer  strangely 
denies  the  existence  of  this  signification  of  But  altogether ;  but 
the  above  passages  appear  amply  sufficient  to  establish  it.  Jelf 
acknowledges  it,  but  cites  no  passage  to  confirm  it. 

If  a  question  be  raised  as  to  the  connection  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  with  our  justification,  it  is  easily  answered  by  re« 

l2 
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ference  to  John  xvi.  8 — 1 1^  where  our  Lord  says  that  the  spirit 
would  convict  the  world  respecting  righteousness^  irepi  Bitccuoav^ 
1^9,  because  he  was  going  to  the  Father.  Now  if  our  Lord^s 
hiKaioawq  depended  for  its  proof  upon  his  Agoing  to  the 
Father/-^  it  must  have  depended  upon  his  resurrection  as  neces- 
sarily antecedent  to  his  ascension.  Our  hucal/axrts  or  acceptance 
and  treatment  as  Slxaioi  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  dependent 
upon  our  Lord's  BtKatoavvrf,  and  to  have  been  the  final  cause  for 
which  he  went  through  his  human  life  and  sufferings.  There- 
fore it  must  have  depended  upon  bis  resurrection^  and  have 
been  one  of  the  final  causes  of  his  resurrection.  Therefore  it  is 
properly  said  by  St.  Paul,  that  "  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  our 
justification." 

Romans  vii.  1 — 4. 

Most  commentators  have  found  a  confusion  in  the  argu- 
ment of  this  passage^  which  certainly  requires  explanation.  We 
cannot  believe  that  St.  Paul  introduced  this  confusion  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  Jews,  and  avoiding 
the  statement  that  the  law  was  dead,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
make  according  to  the  wrong  reading,  amoOavovro^,  in  ver.  6. 
Neither  do  we  think,  as  Alford  appears  to  do,  that  the  pheno- 
mena are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  saying  that  "  so  far  from 
this  being  an  oversight  or  an  inaccuracy,  it  is  no  more  than  that 
to  which,  more  or  less,  all  comparisons  are  liable ;  and  no  more  , 
can  be  required  of  them  than  that  they  should  fit  in  the  kernel 
and  intent  of  the  similitude."  We  will  state  the  case  in  the 
words  of  Dean  Alford,  and  then  proceed  to  offer  our  own  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  which  led  or  compelled  St.  Paul  to  make 
use  of  an  illustration  so  partially  applicable  to  the  question. 
''The  apostle  is  insisting  on  the  fact,  that  death  dissolves 
LEGAL  obligation;  but  he  is  not  drawing  an  exact  parallel 
between  the  persons  in  his  example  and  the  persons  in  his 
application.  The  comparison  might  be  thus  made  in  terms 
common  to  both ;  (1.)  Death  has  dissolved  the  legal  obligation 
between  man  and  wife ;  therefore  the  wife  is  at  liberty  to  be  mar- 
ried  to  another,  (2.)  Death  has  dissolved  the  legal  obligation  be* 
tween  the  law  and  tis ;  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  be  married 
to  another.  So  far  the  comparison  is  strict.  Farther  it  will  not 
hold :  for  in  the  example  the  liberated  person  is  the  survivor  in 
the  thing '^  (or  rather  case)  "treated  [of],  the  liberated  person 
is  the  dead  person/'  or  rather  the  person  who  has  died. 

The  fact  appears  to  us  to  be  this.  An  illustration  is  required 
for  the  argument  in  a  case  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
sequence  of  letters  ABC,    An  exact  illustration  would  be  re- 
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presented  by  the  letters  a  b  c^  but  such  an  illustration,  from 
impossibilities  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  found  in  prac- 
tical life.  The  case  and  argument  must  therefore  either  go 
without  illustration,  or  must  be  illustrated  by  a  case  in  which 
the  circumstances  are  different,  although  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Instead  therefore  of  a  case  that  may  be  properly  repre- 
sented  by  a  d  c,  or  rather  a  B  c,  as  the  principle  or  major  pre- 
miss, which  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  Apostle^s  argument, 
is  required  to  be  identical,  a  case  d  B  e  is  taken,  which  is  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  parallel  case  that  practical  life 
affords.  Thus  recourse  is  had  to  an  imperfect  illustration  from 
the  simple  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  perfect  one,  and  this, 
we  apprehend,  is  the  true  account  of  the  matter. 

In  the  case  under  discussion  St.  Paulas  argument  is  : — 

A  (minor  premiss),  "  We  have  suffered  (a  symbolical)  death 

in  relation  to  the  law.^' 
B  (major  premiss),  "Death  dissolves  legal  obligation." 
C  (conclusion),  "  Therefore  we  are  free  from  the  obligations 

of  the  law.'' 
In  the  illustration  : — 
d  (minor  premiss),  *^  A  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  by 

the  law.'' 
B  (major  premiss),  "Death  dissolves  legal  obligation." 
e  (conclusion),  "  Therefore  after  her  husband's  death  she  is 

free  from  the  obligations  of  the  law  as  regards  him." 
B,  the  principle,  is  thus  fully  illustrated,  and  all  that  is 
required  besides  is  the  admission  of  the  completeness  and 
effectual  nature  of  the  death  suffered  in  the  formal  transition 
from  the  state  of  a  Jew  to  that  of  a  Christian.  This  is  here 
assumed  as  having  been  su£Qciently  explained  before  in  Rom. 
vi.  2—7. 

Romans  xi.  13. 

The  reading  fih  oiv  in  this  verse  is  surely  not  the  inert 
phrase  which  it  is  made  out  to  be,  not  only  by  those  commen- 
tators who  reject,  but  even  by  those  who  defend  it.  Why  can 
it  not  have  its  classical  sense  "  nay,  rather,"  although  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  ^icortKct 
fi€v  oiv  KpiTtjpia  iav  ej^re)  appears  to  employ  the  later  expres- 
sion fievovvye  ?  Professor  Jowett  gives  it  this  sense,  but  does 
not  direct  attention  in  his  notes,  as  he  certainly  ought  to  have 
done,  to  so  unusual  an  expression.  Alford  takes  the  fiep  and 
o&/  separately=therefore.  But  what  additional  spirit  is  put 
into  the  passage  by  taking  fiiv  oiv  in  the  sense  "  nay,  rather," 
will  be  evident  at  once,  if  the  whole  passage  (ver.  11— -15)  be 
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translated  with  a  little  more  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Authorized  Version^  than  Professor  Jowett  has  allowed  himself. 
We  shall  also  adopt  the  reading  hi  for  7^p  which  is  found 
in  the  three  earliest  MSS.  in  ver.  18^  vfuv  Bk  Xeyco  rdk 
edveaiv,  *'  I  say^  then :  is  it  that  they  stumbled  in  order  that 
they  might  fall  ?  Never !  but  [thatj  by  their  lapse  salvation 
[might  be]  to  the  Gentiles  so  as  to  provoke  them  to  emulation. 
But  if  their  lapse  is  the  world's  wealth  and  their  degradation 
the  Gentile's  wealthy  how  much  more  their  consummation? 
(Now  I  am  speaking  to  you^  Gentiles ;  nay^  bather^  inasmuch 
as  I  am  the  Gentiles'  apostle,  I  am  glorifying  my  office,  if  any- 
how I  shall  provoke  my  flesh  [and  blood]  to  emulation,  and  save 
some  of  them.)  For  if  their  rejection  [is]  the  world's  recon- 
ciliation, what  [will]  their  acceptance  [be],  but  life  from  the 
dead?" 

Ephesians  v.  15. 

An  exact  illustration  of  the  use  of  wm  cucp^fiok  = 'irola 
axpclSeia,  in  this  passage  exists  in  the  Greek  preface  to  the  ora- 
tion of  ^schines  against  Ctesiphon,  line  73,  Spa  Se  irw  eirCKo" 
yLK&^  ijp^aTo:  ''but  see  in  how  perorational  a  manner  he 
begins."  If  any  doubt  remains  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our 
readers  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  irm  axpifim,  we  think 
that  this  quotation  cannot  fail  to  remove  it. 


The  ^^Hcly  Iiace$." — Our  readers  wiU  be  as  much  surprised  to  hear  as  we 
were  to  see,  upon  going  to  the  terraced  housetop  earlyaner  our  arrival,  that 
there  was  a  great  gap  in  the  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Many 
square  yards  of  lead  were  wanting ;  the  timbers  were  yisible ;  and,  wheneyer  it 
rained,  the  water  must  have  sappied  the  widls,  and  poured  into  the  building 
itself;  and  yet  there  were  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  dignitaries  of  all  the  churches, 
who  were  squabbling,  writing,  and  almost  cursing  one  another,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  this  self-same  building,  which  they  naturally  consider  the 
most  sacred  of  any.  We  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  were  told  in  reply  that 
France  wished  to  repair  it ;  Russia  wished  to  repair  it ;  England  was,  of  course, 
indifferent ;  but  the  Sultan  was  anxious  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  the 
Christian  Powers  were  unwilling  that  the  infidel  should  partici^te,  and  thus 
have  a  farther  lien  upon  the  sacred  edifice ;  so  between  the  three  it  was  aUowed 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation  which,  if  it  occurred  in  a  public  building  in 
England,  would  excite  the  interference  of  that  despotic  power,  the  police,  under 
the  Building  AcU-^BuUder. 
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PBOTESTAKTISK  IN   SCANDIKAyU.- 

[The  article  which  follows  is  the  production  of  a  scholar  residing 
in  Sweden,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Communion.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  in  these  pages  the  special  pleaders  for  any 
particular  class  of  opinions,  but  rather  to  afford  an  arena  for  the 
free  discussion  of  all  appropriate  topics.  The  editor  is  not 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  his  coUaborateurs,  and  his  coUabo- 
rateurs  are  not  bound  by  his  opinions :  mutual  liberty  is  con- 
ceded, and  so  long  as  writers  do  not  exceed  the  limits  which  the 
editor  alone  determines,  they  are  not  interfered  with.  He  must 
be  a  very  inattentive  reader  of  this  Journal,  who  thinks  the 
editor  can  possibly  be  responsible  for  all  the  views  which  are 
advocated  in  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  concession  of  full 
personal  liberty  is  understood  to  be  limited  by  a  preponderance 
of  what  may  be  fairly  described  as  "  quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
et  quod  ab  omnibus.'* 

We  have  acceded  to  a  request  to  print  this  Scando-Ro- 
manist  essay,  and  we  have  made  no  objection.  So  far  from 
objecting,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  how 
unconscious  prejudice  crops  out  of  even  well-informed  men,  and 
how  complacently  they  may  point  out  the  mote  in  their  brother's 
eye,  and  overlook  the  beam  in  their  own.     Far  be  it  from  us  to 

*  1.  Anmdrhningar  om  Heljvetesldraa,  Vara  Thecloger  och  Fr ester  aUvarUaen 
iUtj'dreJiaUa.  ^**  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of  HeU  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  oar  Theologians  and  Priests."}  By  O.  J.  Bostrdm,  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Folit.  Philosophy  in  Upsala  Univ^vity.  Second  improved  Edition.  8vo,  pp. 
30.     Upsala:  1864. 

2.  Om  den  Eviga  OsaligJieten,  Oraiuikning  of  *•*'  Anmdrhningar  om  Hdfvetes- 
l&ran  m.  m."  ("  On  Everlasting  Perdition,  an  Examination  of  Remarks  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Hell/'  etc.)  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Beckman,  S.T.D.,  Dean  of  Upsala, 
and  Prof,  of  Dogm.  Theol.    Svo,  pp.  41.    Upsala:  1864. 

3.  Ett  JUosofiskt  eUer  oJUojsofish  AJventyr.  Af  Simplicins  Qnaerens.  ("  A 
philosophical  or  unphilosophical  adventure.  By  Simplicius  Quaerens.")  8vo, 
pp.  16.     Upsala:  1864. 

4.  Nagra  Tankar  FdrfcMaren  till  Anm&rkningar  om  HelfoeUslaran  m.  m. 
aUvarligen  men  vdnligen  attJdrehaUa.  ("  Some  Thoughts  seriously  but  friendly 
addressed  to  the  Author  of  *  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of  Hell,' "  etc.)  8vo,  pp. 
82.    Stockholm:  1864. 

5.  C.  J.  Bo8tr&m  och  ham  FHosofi,  Aftiprck  ur  Svenskt  Biografiskt  Lexikon. 
{^  C.  J.  Bostr5m  and  his  Philosophy.  Reprinted  from  the  Swedish  Biographical 
Dictionary.")  By  G.  J.  Bosti^om, 'Professor  of  Moral  and  Polit.  Philos.  in  the 
Univ.  of  Upsala.    8vo,  pp.  36.    Orebro:  1859. 

6.  Orundlinier  tiU  PhUosophiska  JStateldran.  ("  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical 
Theory  of  Ctovemment.")  By  C.  J.  Bostrom,  Professor,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  104. 
Upsala:  1869. 

7.  Om  Fdrhallandet  meUan  iet^cgi  oah  FHosqfi  i  aUmanhei  och  om  den  Bo- 
tiromska  Filosofien  i synnerhet.  ("On  the  Relation  between  Theology  and  Phi- 
losophy in  general,  and  on  the  Bostromist  Philosophy  in  particular.")  By  the 
Rev.  O.  F.  Myrberg,  Junior  Professor  of  Theology.   8vo,  pp.  68.    Upsala :  1861 . 
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come  or  wish  to  come  into  collision  with  our  contributors ;  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  others  and  dishonest  in  ourselves  to  suffer 
the  introduction^  and  sundry  special  sentences  and  epithets  in 
the  ensuing  paper,  to  go  forth  without  a  remark.  What  we 
have  to  say  will  be  less  a  refutation  of  charges  made  against 
Protestantism  in  the  gross,  than  a  rejoinder  partly  in  the  et  tu 
Brute  I  style,  and  partly  in  vindication  of  some  things  alleged 
against  us.  Among  the  items  which  are  condemned  are  some 
which  we  also  condemn,  others  which  are  in  principle  allowed  by 
the  Roman  Church,  and  others  which  we  should  never  surrender. 

We  shall  chiefly  be  occupied  with  the  first  paragraph,  which 
is  meant  for  a  sort  of  natural  history  of  Protestantism;  but 
which  is  one-sided,  and  a  grievous  misrepresentation.  Assuming 
the  rejection  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  Roman  see  to  be 
the  first  step,  it  is  assumed  that  all  succeeding  steps  lead  down 
to  mere  naturalism,  and  the  rejection  of  all  divine  teaching. 
Now  ''  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  ^'  is  denied  by  most  of  the 
Christian  communities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eastern  Europe; 
and  have  they  descended  to  the  miserable  condition  described  by 
this  Scando-Romanist  ?  They  have  descended,  we  admit,  but 
it  is  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
descended,  wherever  they  are  unchecked  by  the  Protestant 
spirit— into  abject  superstition,  a  mechanical  religion,  and  spi- 
ritual torpor.  That  individuals  among  Prot^tants  have  adopted 
most  of  the  errors  our  essayist  mentions  is  true;  but  it  is 
either  folly  or  ignorance  to  suppose  them  characteristic  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  same  errors  have 
crept  in  and  been  adopted,  and  are  now  held  by  myriads  in  Italy, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  among  the  Roman  Catholics: — what 
would  be  thought  if  we  said  the  natural  tendency  and  end  of 
their  system  is  sheer  infidelity,  if  not  atheism  ?  We  know  that 
in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  those  who  are 
avowed  and  most  furious  infidels  and  atheists  are  in  a  very  large 
measure  apostates  from  Romanism.  The  notorious  scepticism 
and  unbelief  which  attained  such  gigantic  proportions  in  France 
during  the  last  century  can  hardly  be  referred  to  as  a  result  of 
Protestantism,  for  Protestantism,  then,  put  a  man  beyond  the 
pale  of  humanity ;  at  any  rate  it  involved  an  absolute  loss  of  all 
civil  rights,  and  in  the  case  of  preachers,  death  without  mercy 
was  its  reward. 

We  have  heretics  of  all  kinds  in  England,  and  sects  of 
heretics;  but  are  these  peculiar  to  Protestantism?  Did  no 
heresies  and  sects  exist  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ?  did  not 
Justin,  Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius,  and  a  host  of  early 
fathers,  write  about  these  heresies  and  sects  ?  were  not  successive 
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councils  called  to  consider  and  condemn  these  heresies?  and  are 
any  of  the  opinions  enumerated  below  as  heretical  worse  than 
many  which  sprang  up  in  the  primitive  Church, — are  they  even 
different  as  a  whole  ?  More  than  this,  are  all  the  points  indicated 
below  really  erroneous  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  was  denied  with  impunity,  and  on  principle,  by  men 
whom  Rome  itself  now  invokes  as  saints.  The  civil  magistrates 
have  for  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half  been  invested  with  authority 
in  the  Church :  but  it  is  simply  not  true  that  it  is  characteristic 
of  Protestantism  to  confer  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church 
upon  the  civil  magistrate.  Nor  is  it  a  characteristic  of  Pro- 
testantism to  reject  rites  and  doctrines  which  are  not  prominent 
in  Scripture :  the  contrary  is  the  fict — it  gives  prominence  to 
the  minor  and  less  obviouis  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God,  while 
it  is  Rome  which  fiuds  it  convenient  to  ignore  them,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  The  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  we  concede,  but  not  as  misrepresented :  it  is  a  right  which 
belongs  to  man  as  man  :  and  no  civil  power,  nor  any  other  power 
on  earth,  can  abrogate  the  right :  but  he  who  is  bound  by  Qod^s 
law  to  read  the  Bible  is  also  bound  to  obey  it — not  to  put  a 
meaning  upon  it,  but  to  receive  its  teachings :  for  the  proper 
use  of  the  Bible,  man  is  responsible  to  God,  and  not  to  man, 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  private  interpretation.  We  do  not 
mean  that  a  man  must  not,  but  that  he  must  seek  God^s  Spirit 
to  help  him  to  use  his  Bible  rightly,  and  that  he  must  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  assistance  which  human  learning  can  afford.  He 
would  be  desperate  who  said  that  Protestants  have  not  con- 
tributed more  than  all  others  to  the  elucidation  of  all  matters  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  illustration.  The  Romanist's  is  a  creed  of 
mental  idleness  in  this  respect, — it  expects  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  written  Word  of  God  to  be  laid  open  by  the  magic  wand  of 
authority.  His  present  holiness  the  Pope  has  thrown  himself, 
Curtius-like,  into  the  gulf,  and  will  gain  no  honour  for  his  rash- 
ness: in  the  famous  Encyclical,  dated  Dec.  8th,  1864,  the 
following  marvellous  sentence  appears  among  the  principal  errors 
of  our  age,  which  Pope  Pius  condemns : — ^*  Methodus  et  prin- 
cipia,  quibus  antiqui  Doctores  Scholastici  Theologiam  excolue- 
runt,  temporum  nostrorum  necessitatibus  scientiarumque  pro- 
gressui  minime  congruunt.^'  Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Walker : — 
''  The  method  and  principles  by  which  the  old  scholastic  doctors 
cultivated  theology  are  no  longer  suitable  to  the  demands  of  the 
age  and  the  progress  of  science.^' 

If,  as  many  teach,  the  Pope's  official  and  dogmatic  utterances 
are  the  inspired  and  infallible  Word  of  God,  the  methods  and 
principles  of  the  schoolmen  are  suitable  to  the  wants  of  our 
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times  and  the  piogreas  of  science.  This  may  be  true  at  Borne, 
in  the  cloister,  and  in  the  confessional,  but  it  is  not  trne  in  any 
proper  sense.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ask  us  to  go  back  to  the  old 
schoolmen,  but  if  we  do,  we  shall  teU  Rome  that  they  were  the 
fathers  of  rationalism,  and  the  fathers  of  a  great  deal  of  other 
mischief.  We  can  understand  that  men  who  learned  so  much 
from  Aristotle  should  be  set  up  as  models  for  us,  because  Palla- 
Ticini  (who  was  a  Cardinal  by  the  way)  declared, — ^^Senza  Aris- 
totele  noi  mancavamo  di  molti  articoli  di  fede,'' — ''We  should 
have  wanted  many  articles  of  faith  without  Aristotle.'^  Perhaps, 
by  the  way,  our  Swedish  essayist  can  tell  us  whether  the  school- 
men  are  all  accounted  holy  and  orthodox?  For  our  part  we 
think  the  learned  Sadeel  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying,  ''Scholas- 
ticos  illos,  ob  Philosophise  cum  theologia  confusionem,  dicendos 
potius  philosophos  quam  theologos/^  Sadeel  was  a  Protestant, 
but  would  he  have  said  more  than  is  said  in  what  follows  from 
the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 

"Before  I  speak  of  Abailard,  whose  name  is  essentially  connected  with 
letters,  I  must  observe,  that  tbe  new  method  of  philosophising  in  religion 
to  wbicb  I  allude  had  grown  out  of  tbe  more  sober  rules  wbicb  were  esta- 
blisbed  by  tbe  great  masters  of  the  Bea  school  in  their  theological  lectures. 
It  was  the  dialectic  art,  rendered  complicated  and  mysterious  by  meta- 
physical terms  and  subtleties,  applied,  as  a  test  of  truth,  to  every  subject, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  religion.  But  it  is  evident  that  religion  could 
not  be  benefited  by  such  an  auxiliary ;  and  what  service  was  it  likely  to 
render  to  philosophy  P  The  object  of  these  doctors  was  not  so  much  to 
elucidate  truth  or  to  promote  its  interests,  as  to  perplex  by  abstruse  and 
elaborate  distinctions ;  and  on  eveiy  question  to  evince  an  imperturbable 
obstinacy.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  realities  of  nature  nor  to  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind ;  but  the  wildest  fictions  and  the  most  pal- 
pable sophisms  were  embodied  in  a  nomenclature  of  distinctions,  which 
seemed  calculated  for  the  defence  of  error  rather  than  the  support  of  truth. 
It  had,  however,  a  powerfiil  tendency  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  extraordinaiy  display  of  which  often  attracted  admiration,  particularly 
of  numbers  who  flocked  to  the  schools,  and  crowned  the  triumphs  of  the 
masters  with  their  applause.  The  feats  of  the  Grecian  sophists,  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  Borne  and  in  Athens,  were  repeated  in  the  twelfth 
century  on  the  benches  of  our  Christian  schools,  and  with  the  nearly  simi- 
lar effect  of  engendering  difficulties,  of  multiplying  errors,  and  of  obscur- 
ing truth.  To  the  solution  of  theological  questions  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  had,  before  this  time,  been  applied,  imperfect  translations  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  western  teachers.  It  now 
came  into  much  more  general  vogue,  and  acquired  higher  estimation. 
Some  men  of  curious  inquiry  resorted  to  the  Arabian  schools,  particularly 
those  of  Spain»  in  which,  having  learned  the  language,  or  at  least  under- 
stood in  what  esteem  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage  were  held  by  them, 
they  brought  back  other  tiansbtions,  which  were,  it  is  said,  less  faithful 
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than  those  already  in  their  possession.  Even  their  intricacy  conferred  a 
value  which  the  difficolty  of  their  procurement  would  serve  to  enhance. 
From  this  time  the  peripatetic  philosophy  gradually  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  schools,  which  it  maintained  through  a  succession  of  many 
years.  Its  progress  indeed  was  occasionally  checked  by  men  of  sober 
discernment,  who  beheld  the  fatal  use  to  which  its  perverted  precepts  were 
applied."* 

Such  was  scholasticism ! 

Another  alleged  feature  of  Protestantism  is  its  rg  action  from 
the  Bible  of  such  books  as  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  let  remain 
in  it.  This  is  puerile  if  it  refers  to  the  Apocryphal  books ;  and 
in  the  face  of  Jerome^s  words^  "  Non  sunt  in  canone,'^  is  almost 
an  insult.  Who  put  these  books  into  the  canon  ?  We  see  they 
were  not  there  in  Jerome's  time,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
general  council  fixed  them  there  until  that  of  Trent,  which  it  is 
absurd  to  call  a  general  council,  although  fashionable  and  con- 
venient to  do  so. 

The  next  feature  of  Protestantism  ^'is  the  rejection  of  all 
sacraments/'  Indeed!  This  is  certainly  information!  The 
simple  fact  is^  that  the  rejection  of  all  sacraments  is  one  of  the 
least  known  principles  avowed  under  the  name  of  Christianity. 
The  Church  of  England  has  not  rejected  all  sacraments,  as  it 
has  not  ^'rejected''  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  has  formally  reaffirmed 
the  practices  and  principles  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  sight 
of  God  there  may  be  as  much  guilt  in  perverting  sacraments, 
and  in  multiplying  them,  as  in  repudiating  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Protestants  do  repudiate,  as  sacraments,  five  of  the  so-called 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  repudiate  many  of  the 
technical  and  ceremonial  accompaniments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Soman  Church.  We  repudiate  tranaubstantia- 
tion  and  the  mass,  but  we  retain  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  we 
repudiate  a  number  of  things  which  disguise  the  simplicity  of 
baptism  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  rite,  but  we  retain  the  baptism  of 
Scripture. 

As  for  the  other  so-called  states  in  the  career  of  Protestant- 
ism, we  say  what  is  equally  applicable  to  some  of  those  which 
precede, — they  only  characterize  individuals  and  coteries;  are, 
in  fact,  no  more  peculiar  to  Protestant  than  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  and  need  no  reply. 

In  his  second  paragraph  our  Northern  essayist  illustrates 
his  imaginary  history  by  what  he  pleases  to  exhibit  as  the  ex- 
ample supplied  by  England.  It  would  not  require  much  labour 
to  shew  that  his  notions  of  English  Protestant  history  are  absurd ; 

*  LiUrary  ffiitory  of  Middle  Agei,    By  J.  Berington.    (Edition  Bogue,  1846). 
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and  his  inferences  illogical.  Setting  out  with  the  intention  of 
shewing  what  the  Church  is,  he  shews  what  the  State  has  doDc ; 
as  if  forsooth  the  state  involved  and  determined  the  Church. 
Henry  rejected  the  Pope ;  Edward  cast  away  five  sacraments ; 
Elizabeth  broke  off  apostolical  succession^  etc.  But  neither 
Henry,  Edward^  nor  Elizabeth,  was  the  Protestant  Church ;  and 
besides,  we  read  history  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  The  facts 
adduced  to  shew  that  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  rejected  by 
the  English  Church  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.;  and  what  the 
English  Church  really  believes  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  Catechism  for  Children  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  If  our  Scando-Bomanist  means 
only  that  great  liberty  is  allowed,  practicality  in  the  Church  of 
England,  we  not  only  agree  with  him,  but  prove  it  by  the  tolera- 
tion of  almost  all  that  is  Bomish  in  rites,  dress,  and  doctrines: — 
not  much  like  the  imaginary  tendencies  and  history  of  Protest* 
autism  as  set  forth  by  our  author !  We  must  again  insist,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  rationalistic  and  sceptical  opinions  of  which 
Protestantism  in  general,  and  the  English  Church  in  particular, 
is  accused,  obtain  in  no  less  a  proportion  among  the  enlightened 
populations  of  Boman  Catholic  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  article,  we  disavow  all 
complicity  with  the  author  in  either  his  opinions  or  his  language. 
We  have  readers  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  who  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  his  facts,  if  they  are  not  fairly  represented.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  point  upon  which  we  shall  not  dwell;  especially 
as  we  have  something  which  we  are  more  anxious  to  say; 

'^  Protestantism  leads  to  rationalism.^'  This  is  almost  an 
axiom  with  modern  Bomanists;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
''Bomanism  leads  to  rationalism .''  In  the  French  idiom,  'Hhere 
is  a  rationalism  and  a  rationalism ;"  in  other  words,  "  rational- 
ism'^  is  a  vague  term,  like  "eating''  and  "drinking,"  and  by  no 
means  implies  what  must  be  wrong.  We  should  define  true 
rationalism  as  Ur.  Watts  defined  logic ;  it  is  "  the  right  use  of 
reason ;"  and  there  is  the  same  difference  between  true  and  false 
rationalism  as  there  is  between  logic  and  sophistry.  True  ra* 
tionalism  is  the  glory  as  well  as  the  duty  of  man, — a  law  of  his 
nature  as  well  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible :  and  all  indiscriminate 
raving  against  it  is  foolish.  If  Protestantism  leads  to  true  ra^ 
tionalism — the  right  use  of  reason — there  is  a  presumption  that 
it  comes  near  to  God's  intention  as  to  what  religion  should  be. 
Surely  such  rationalism  is  better  than  the  bondage  of  the  soul 
and  the  stagnation  of  intellect.  Surely  God  never  meant  that 
the  laity  should  be  a  sort  of  puppets  or  marionettes,  which  shall 
move,  speak,  feel,  think  and  believe  exactly  as  authority — autho- 
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rity  exercised  by  men — dictates.  Far  be  such  impious  thoughts 
from  us!  The  worship  of  a  free  soul  may  be  clear  and  cold 
compared  with  the  dramatic  passionateness  and  effervescence  of 
emotion  which  appear  in  the  devotion  of  many^  especially  ladies, 
from  Paris  and  Borne  to  Madrid  and  St.  Jago ;  but  who  will  say 
that  the  calm^  self-conscious,  intelligent,  and  simple  adoration 
of  such  a  rationalist  as  makes  the  Bible  his  rule  and  law,  is  not 
infinitely  better  than  the  multitude  of  punctilios,  which  only 
appeal  to  the  senses,  which  few  devotees  understand,  and  which 
commonly  excite  the  emotions  without  mending  the  heart  and 
life? 

Protestantism  tends  to  rationalism  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  Bible  tends  to  it,  whether  rationalism  be  the  use  of  reason, 
that  which  is  reasonable,  or  that  for  which  one  is  or  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason.  In  this  sense  Protestantism  is  rational  and 
Scriptural,  and  what  is  opposed  to  it  is  irrational  and  unscriptural. 
Protestantism  "denies  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See;"  and  this  we 
also  think  to  be  rational  in  an  important  sense.  But  the  expres- 
sion is  a  shadow  of  generality ;  and  we  ask.  Does  it  mean  the 
authority  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  actually  has,  or  that  which 
he  claims,  or  that  which  he  ought  to  have  ?  Does  it  mean  his 
authority  in  his  own  See,  or  all  over  the  world  ?  Does  it  mean 
his  authority  in  spiritual,  or  in  civil  and  other  affairs?  We 
think  Protestantism  would  be  very  irrational  indeed  if  it  did  not 
scorn  many  forms  of  authority  which  have  been  and  are  claimed 
for  the  Pope.  If  by  doing  this  Protestantism  tends  to  rational- 
ism, we  wish  it  God  speed. 

Protestantism  tends  to  rationalism  again,  by  rejecting  "  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church,  which  stand  less  prominently 
forward  in  the  sacred  writings."  The  Church  here  of  course 
means  our  Author's  Church,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
"  doctrines  and  practices  "  he  means,  unless  it  be  those  which 
are  only  extorted  from  Scripture  by  a  non-natural  and  uncritical 
process :  these  Protestantism  rejects.  Purgatory  and  prayers  to 
the  dead,  transubstantiation,  indulgences,  the  extravagant  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  many  other  doctrines  and  practices, 
may  be  alluded  to;  and  if  it  be  rationalism  to  reject  these,  would 
that  all  men  were  rationalists ! 

A  recent  dispatch  of  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  sent  from  Rome  to 
our  Government,  may  be  referred  to  as  indicative  of  the  very 
exalted  and  liberal  views  and  practices  which  are  there  supposed 
to  be  right  and  proper,  but  which  we  believe  to  be  signs  of  an 
incurable  apostacy.  Here  is  the  document  we  have  in  mind, 
and  which  no  dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church  has  contradicted, 
or  officially  corrected : — 
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*<  Extract  of  a  despatch  addressed  by  Mr.  Odo  Bnssell  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  dated  Borne,  Feb.  8,  1866  : — 'Travellers  yisiting  the  Pope's 
dominions  should  be  very  careful  not  to  bring  forbidden  books  or  Colt's 
revolvers  with  them,  the  Custom-house  officers  having  strict  orders  to  con- 
fiscate them,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  recover  them  after  the  owners 
have  left  the  Boman  states.  Forbidden  books  are  those  condemned  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index, — books  on  religion  or  morality  in  general, 
political  and  philosophical  works  of  every  description,  and  more  especially 
Italian  religious  tracts  published  in  London.  But,  above  all,  travellers 
should  be  careful  not  to  bring  English,  Italian^  or  other  Bibles  with  them, 
— the  Bible  being  strictly  prohibited." ' 

Protestant  rationalists  naturally  take  with  them  revolvers  and 
Bibles  I  Revolvers,  prohibited  in  a  den  of  brigands  and  assassins ! 
and  Bibles,  prohibited  by  the  vicar  of  Jesas  Christ !  Can  ration- 
alism go  further  than  this?     It  certainly  cannot  do  worse. 

Better  that  where  many  thinks  some  should  think  wrong, 
than  that  none  should  think  at  all.  But  if  rationalism  means 
private  judgment^  there  is  any  amount  of  that  permitted  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  ^^ Pious  opinions  and  practices''  which  are 
not  defide  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  the  Boman  Commu- 
nion, and  what  are  these  but  the  result  of  private  judgment  ? 
Still,  so  long  as  they  favour  the  assumptions  and  superstitions  of 
Popery  they  are  encouraged^  and,  for  aught  we  know^  some  of 
them  may  be^  as  some  have  been^  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
essentials  to  salvation.  When  Bome  tells  the  world  what  her 
creed  is^  and  condemns  a  host  of  known  impostures,  errors,  and 
abuses,  which  she  now  winks  at  everywhere,  we  will  begin  to 
listen  to  her,  and  to  think  she  has  some  right  to  admonish  and 
rebuke  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  meantime  arro- 
gant assumption  and  general  denunciation  come  with  an  ill  grace 
from  her. 

In  conclusion :  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
rationalistic  Protestant  writers  who  have  avowed  sentiments 
more  directly  opposed  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  than  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  avowed  in  pro- 
mulgating the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception;  and  we 
think  few  books  more  like  the  paganising  of  our  religion  than 
the  Glories  of  Mary,  the  Power  of  Mary,  and  the  Magnificences 
of  Mary, — the  first  and  second  of  which  are  by  one  who  is  now 
canonized  and  prayed  to  as  a  saint  in  heaven!  Bationalism 
rather  than  such  profanities ! — ^Ed.  J.  S.  L.] 


The  course  of  Protestantism  is  in  most  cases  pretty  much 
the  same.     It  begins  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
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and  investing  the  civil  magistrate  with  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Church.  It  theu  proceeds  to  reject  those  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Church  which  stand  less  prominently  forward  in 
the  sacred  writings^  and  intrenches  itself  behind  Scripture^  and 
Scripture  alone^  "  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible^  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible/'  as  understood  and  interpreted  by  each  individual  for 
himself;  having  however  first  taken  care  to  remove  from  its 
"  whole "  Bible  such  books  as  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  let 
remain  there.  The  next  step  is  the  rejection  of  all  sacraments^ 
which  is  soon  followed  by  the  ungodding  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
after  which  the  various  doctrines  are  cast  away,  one  after  the 
other,  till  at  last  nothing  whatever  of  ,the  Christian  faith  is  left, 
and  the  unfortunate  apostates  have  at  last  no  other  guide  than 
the  depraved  opinionatedness  that  they  call  their  ^'  reason/'  and 
of  which  they  make  an  all-exacting  idol,  to  conduct  them,  each 
by  a  different  road,  to  that  broad  way  of  pride  that  leadeth  to 
destruction. 

Such  is  the  course  that  we  see  the  heresy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  now  nearly  completing  in  England.  Henry  YIII. 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  His  successor,  Edward 
VI.  (or  rather,  that  poor  boy^s  guardians),  cast  away  five  of  the 
sacraments.  Elizabeth  broke  off  the  apostolical  succession  of 
the  hierarchy,  or,  in  other  words,  abolished  the  priesthood,  and 
substituted  a  mock  hierarchy  and  a  mock  priesthood  of  Erastian 
slaves.  When,  in  Charles  the  Second^s  time,  the  concluding 
rubric  was  added  to  the  Communion  Service  of  the  English 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  finally  and  authori- 
tatively abolished ;  and  this  was  not  long  ago  followed  by  the 
doctrine  of  Baptism,  which  the  decision  in  the  Oorham  case 
handed  over  to  the  owls  and  to  the  bats.  Thus  all  the  sacra- 
ments were  disposed  of.  Still  more  lately  it  has  been  decided 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  that  the  damnation  of  the  wicked 
and  the  existence  of  Satan  are  but  fables, — a  decision  doubtless 
very  consolatory  to  the  last-mentioned  class, — and  that  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  classed  among  the  ^'  fond 
things  vainly  invented.'^  This  is  at  once  taking  away  the  mask 
from  hypocrisy,  at  once  proclaiming  infidelity, — this  is  at  once 
declaring  that  the  cuckoo-cry  of  "  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible,'^  under  which  the  law-established 
sect  has  for  centuries  been  ravaging  the  land,  pouring  out  the 
blood  and  confiscating  the  property  of  its  opponents,  is  but  a 
hypocritical  lie,  a  pious  fraud,  a  pretext  for  plundering  the 
Church  and  murdering  her  children,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
screen  to  hide  the  foul  features  of  infidelity.  For  of  course 
with  the  inspiration  and  consequent  authority  of  Scripture  (tra« 
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dition  having  already  been  got  rid  of),  all  dogma  must  necessarily 
be  considered  as  abolished,  and  each  individual  is  left  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  erring  reason,  and'  is  in  short  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  heathen.     This  is  of  course  the  natural  result,  a 
result  foreseen  and  aimed  at  by  many  of  the  more  far-sighted  in- 
fidel Reformers,  of  giving  a  written  law  without  a  living  judge  to 
administer  and  interpret  it ;  for,  as  Socrates  observes,  "a  written 
document  is  like  a  picture.     A  picture  indeed  represents  its  ob- 
jects as  living,  but,  if  you  ask  it  a  question,  it  preserves  a  dignified 
silence.     It  is  the  same  with  (written)  language :  you  may  indeed 
think  that  it  speaks  rationally,  but  if,  desiring  more  accurate  in- 
formation of  what  it  utters,  you  put  a  question,  it  has  ever  but  one 
and  the  same  indication  to  give :  and  a  work  once  written  circu- 
lates equally  among  those  who  understand  it  and  those  for  whom 
it  is  altogether  unfit,  and  cannot  know  to  whom  it  ought  to  speak 
and  to  whom  not.    When  used  improperly  and  unjustly  it  requires 
the  aid  of  its  father,  for  it  is  unable  to  defend  itself."     A  similar 
experience  is  indicated  by  the  rabbinical  phrase,*  "  Learn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  scribes,  not  from  the  books,^'     In  Switzerland 
and  Northern  Germany,  where  not  even  the  external  form  of  an 
apostolic  hierarchy  was  preserved,  the  downward  course  was  still 
more  rapid,  the  natural  and  logical  development  of  Protestantism 
took  place  more  swiftly,  and  the  so-called  "  philosophers  '^  now 
rule  uncontrolled  in  the  chairs -of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  have 
indeed  succeeded  in  eradicating  almost  every  particle  of  Chris- 
tian faith  from  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people.    In 
Sweden,  although  the  savage  bloodthirsty  tyrant  and  usurper, 
Charles   IX.,   who   completed  the   Reformation,   succeeded  in 
making  his  will  law,  yet  he  preserved  the  external  form  of  the 
Churches  government  by  Bishops,  each  assisted  by  his  Chapter, 
though  the  Bishop's  power  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  and 
some  maintain  that  even  the  Apostolical  Succession  was  pre- 
served,^ though  this  opinion  appears  to  rest  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory grounds.     In   consequence  of  this,   the   fragments  of 
Christianity,  which  constituted  Swedish  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
were  much  longer  preserved  in  that  country  than  in  Germany, 

*  X  DnBp5  'Bp  kfti  onoto  to  no^  As  we  quote  from  memory,  we  are  not  able  to 
Bay  from  which  rabbinical  work  the  phrase  is  taken,  but  this  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

*  Peter  Manson's  consecration  at  Rome,  through  which  the  succession  is 
said  to  have  been  preserved,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  an  event  unknown  at 
Rome,  labours  under  chronological  difficulties,  which « to  say  the  least,  render  it 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  See  De  Warrimont.  De  la  Fritendue  Sueets- 
sum  A^stolique  en  SiiSde.  FMr.  Stubbs,  the  last  Enfflish  editor  of  Mosheim, 
refers  m  refutation  of  De  Warrimont  to  the  Col  CK,  Chron,  for  1861.— Ep. 
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and  indeed  the  proportion  of  the  clergy  and  people  that  still 
hold  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith^  that  is  to  say, 
the  Trinity^  the  Incarnation^  the  Atonement^  as  well  as  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (or  at  least  those  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  that  compose  the  ordinary  Protestant  Bible)  ^  is  still 
very  considerable.  The  proportion  is  however,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  continually  decreasing,  whereas  the  influence  of  the  so- 
called  philosophy  of  Germany  coutinually  increases.  The  main 
feature  of  this  system  is  conceit,  a  furious  opposition  to  every- 
thing like  faith.  Its  method  of  proceeding  is  well  chosen ;  whereas 
the  Christian  doctrine  requires  at  its  very  commencement 
humility  and  the  sacrifice  of  self,  this  system  begins  by  an  appeal 
to  man^s  intellectual  pride,  rejects  all  Christian  humility  as  dis- 
honouring human  nature,  and  all  authority  as  a  violation  of 
intellectual  freedom.  In  short,  it  summarily  denies  all  revealed 
religion,  builds  upon  pride,  teaches  each  individual  to  deify 
himself,  and,  though  the  "  pure  reason  "  of  a  hundred  different 
philosophers  give  a  hundred  different  and,  in  many  cases, 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions,  declares  every  man's  unaided 
reason  to  be  an  infallible  and  all-sufficient  guide  in  matters 
relative  both  to  this  world  and  the  next. 

Our  readers  are  in  all  probability  aware,  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  is,  as  regards  most  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, perfectly  orthodox;  that  is  to  say,  that  although  the 
latter  part  of  it  contains  much  that  is  false  and  denies  much  that 
is  true  and  of  faith,  yet  that  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of 
the  faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  (at  least  those  of  Baptism  and  the 
holy  Eucharist),  etc.,  in  the  first  part  of  it,  are  orthodoxly 
and  catholicly  set  forth,  and  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
With  a  view  to  insure  orthodoxy  within  the  kingdom,  every 
ordinary  professor  in  the  universities  and  every  higher  school 
teacher  {lector)  is  required  to  subscribe  and  on  oath  declare  his 
conscientious  adherence  to  this  confession,  as  set  forth  in  the 
"Symbolical  Books''  at  the  Synod  of  Upsala  in  1593.  As, 
until  the  last  few  years,  a  breach  of  this  oath  in  his  public  teach- 
ing would  have  subjected  a  clergyman  or  professor  to  depriva- 
tion and  deposition,  this  regulation  enabled  the  authorities  to 
preserve  at  least  the  outward  appearance  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy ; 
but  in'later  times  modern  liberalism  seems  to  find  it  unreasonable 
that  a  man  should  be  punished  even  for  the  basest  deception  and 
perjury. 

OvK  dvBp6<;  opKOi  irltTTL^,  aXV  optcoDV  avrjp, 
says  iEschylus,  and  accordingly  the  "philosophers"  have  not 
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been  dow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  '^  liberal ''  disposition  of 
the  public  mind.  A  pious  frauds  according  to  their  ethical 
system,  can  be  no  sin,  at  least  if  it  be  profitable. 

^Airdrrj^  BcKala^  ovk  airoararet  6eo^, 

says  the  .same  great  poet.  They  accordingly  make  no  difficulty 
now  of  swearing  their  faith  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  get 
possession  of  the  clerical  benefices  and  professional  chairs  and 
salaries,  and  then  proceeding  to  attack  openly,  every  part  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Several  priests  and  teachers  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  have  put  forward  works  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  yet  pretend  a  right 
to  break  their  oaths  and  keep  their  benefices ;  and  the  public,  led 
by  the  clamour  of  the  liberal  newspapers,  so  far  countenance  the 
fraud,  that  the  Consistories  have  found  it  impossible  to  execute 
the  law  against  the  offenders. 

The  mischief,  however,  has  been  going  on  less  openly  for  a 
long  time.  In  each  of  the  universities  there  are  two  professors 
and  a  junior  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  every  high  school  a 
teacher  of  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  compulsory  subjects  in  which  a 
student  is  obliged  to  take  examination.  The  science,  if  we  may 
credit  its  advocates,  is  Kai^  ^'foxV  scientia  scientiarum,  em- 
bracing and  within  itself  including  all  knowledge,  human  and 
divine,'  and  if  such  really  be  its  propsedeutique,  the  person 
competent  to  begin  the  study  of  philosophy  might  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Barnum  to  be  shewn  as  a  curiosity;  but  of  this  quackery  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  such  pretension  is^  to  a  person  possessing 
common,  sense^  sufficient  to  shew  what  this  philosophy  really  is, 
— not  the  integral  plentitude  of,  but  the  empty  surrogate  for  all 
science,  not  the  solemn,  peaceful,  and  sublime  perfection  of 
knowledge,  but  the  worthless  glitter  and  noisy  babble  of  shame- 
less impudence  and  conceited  chattering  ignorance. 

The  author  of  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  pamphlets  in  the  list 
of  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  became  Professor 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  at  Upsala  in  1842,  but  has 
officiated  in  that  capacity  ever  since  1840,  when  his  predecessor, 
becoming  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Cabinet,  could  no  longer 
reside  at  the  university.  He  had  then  already  for  three  years 
holden  the  office  of  junior  professor  (adjunct),  and  has  lately 
become  Emeritus;    and   he  has  of   course,   like  other   oldei^ 

'  The  reader  must  not  snppose  this  pretentious  absurdity  to  be  the  same  as 
what  Aristotle  says  about  the  rikos  or  philosophy  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Nicom.  Ethics.  But  one  has  only  to  read  with  ordinary  attention 
the  words  of  Aristotle  to  see  thd  vast  difference. 

/  This  oath  is  not  now  required  directly,  but  is  implied  in  the  oath  on  the 
Constitution.  « 
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ordinary  professors^  sworn  his  faith  in  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
He  has  accordingly  had  nearly  thirty  years  to  infect  the  uni- 
versity with  his  poisonous  system^  and  he  has  diligently  used 
them,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  philosophy-teacher^s  place  in 
the  country  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  his  followers. 
The  Bostrom-philosophy  is  in  fact  that  which  in  Sweden  is 
generally  accepted.  Dr.  Bostrom  having,  on  the  usual  condition 
of  acceptance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  obtained  his  prefer- 
ments, entered  on  his  professional  duties ;  and  he  went  to  work 
warily.  He  sheltered  his  system  from  criticism  by  strictly 
abstaining  from  publishing  it.  The  only  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  was  to  attend  his  lectures,  for  understanding 
which,  however,  it  was  naturally  necessary  (for  a  professor,  of 
course,  cannot  begin  from  the  first  principles  of  his  system  in 
every  course)  to  obtain  rudimentary  instruction  from  one  of  his 
"  Doeents,''  and  to  take  down  in  writing  what  one  heard.  The 
MSS.  which  students  thus  made  could  occasionally  be  bought, 
but  of  course  were  rarer  and  dearer  than  a  printed  book  would 
have  been,  and  their  value  was  naturally  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  power  of  remembering  and  setting  forth  the 
master^s  sentiments.  It  requires,  no  doubt,  a  high  degree  of 
compendious  genius  to  set  forth  the  whole  amount  of  human 
knowledge,  the  sum  total  of  science,  on  a  couple  of  quires  of 
foolscap.  We  see  here,  however,  the  formation  of  a  complete 
esoteric  school,  in  which  the  poison  was  stealthily  and  warily 
instilled.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  philosophy  is  a  com- 
pulsory subject  which  a  candidate  for  a  university-degree  is 
obliged  to  study,  and  even  previously,  in  order  to  be  received  as 
a  student,  must  be  examined  in,  the  effect  of  a  mysterious  and 
esoteric  system,  which  appeals  directly  to  a  youth^s  intellectual 
pride,  ai;Ld  by  flattering  his  vanity,  encourages  him  to  deny  his 
faith,  on  the  susceptible,  generous  and  trusting  mind  of  a  young 
man  entering  the  university,  fresh  from  the  gymnasium  (public 
school),  and  earnestly  seeking  after  knowledge,  but  destitute  of 
the  experience  necessary  to  distinguish  between  arrogant  pre- 
tension and  real  superiority,  can  easily  be  conceived.  The  mis- 
chief done  is  indeed  incalculable,  for  this  insidious  and  demo- 
ralizing method  of  disseminating  the  doctrine  was  strictly  perse- 
vered in  till  1859,  when  the  little  brochure  which  stands  sixth  on 
our  list  was  published  as  an  article  in  the  Biographical  Lexicon, 
and,  though  small  and  incomplete,  yet  suffices  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  system.  By  exposing  young  men  and  boys  to  the  artifices 
of  the  teachers  of  a  science  which  ought,  even  when  properly 
taught,  as  Aristotle  observes,  to  be  reserved  for  the  study  of 
riper  years,  the  havoc  that  has  been  made  in  the  faith  of  the 
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present  and  the  rising  generation  is  truly  lamentable^  and^  as 
almost  every  gymnasium  (higli  school  for  boys)  in  the  kingdom 
is  now  provided  with  a  teacher  of  the  same  heresy^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  where  the  mischief  will  end.  Dr.  Bostrom  has 
enjoyed  in  his  own  country  a  reputation  almost,  if  not  quite^ 
equal  to  that  of  Hegel  in  Germany,  and  his  philosophy  was  for  a 
time  cried  up  as  far  less  anti-christian  than  Hegelianism  (more 
anti-christian  it  could  not  well  be) ;  but  it  is  time  to  look  into  the 
little  book  above  mentioned,  and  see  how  far  it  justifies  the 
preference,  whether  one  Abbot  of  Unreason  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other. 

The  Deity,  according  to  Dr.  Bostrom,  is  a  being  without 
will,  without  cognisance,  and  totally  inactive,  occupied  from  all 
eternity  to  all  eternity  in  contemplating,  in  perfect  rest  and  with 
selfish  enjoyment,  his  own  perfections :  in  short,  very  much  like 
an  oyster  in  his  shell,  lying  quite  still,  and  capable  only  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  To  finite  beings  God  bears  the  general  relation  that  he  conatitates 
their  ground— immediately  as  regards  the  purely  spiritual  and  ideal  in 
them,  but  thereby  also  mediately  as  regards  the  more  or  less  material  and 
real.  In  his  nature,  indeed,  he  stands  in  no  kind  of  relation  and  exercises 
no  kind  of  activity ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  doing 
so  for  finite  beings,  and  his  being  in  and  for  them  considered  as  standing 
in  relation  to  them,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  17). 

Our  author  then,  with  as  much  self-complacency  and  self- 
importance  as  if  he  were  all  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  rolled 
into  one,  proceeds  to  criticise  and  amend  the  Christian  religion^ 
with  which  he  tells  us  that  his  own  abortion  "  in  the  main  '* 
agrees.     Let  us  see  the  agreement. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Bostrom,  as  a  philosopher,  can  discover  no  Trinity 
in  the  Deity ;  which  ought  not  to  surprise  anybody,  as  he  so  rigorously 
separates  from  the  being  of  God  all  that  is  finite  and  anthropopathical. 
Finite  rational  beings  may,  indeed,  have  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
higher  and  lower,  but  in  relation  to  God  they  are  all  equally  his  from  all 
eternity  begotten  children,  as  fax  as  regards  their  spirit  or  idea.  A.nd  if  one 
will  improperly  designate  by  the  word  '  Son'  the  eternal  idea  or  spirit, 
then  we  must  say  that  the  number  of  God's  sons  is  infinite,  and  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  them  (p.  20).  As  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  what  Bostrom  understands  by  religion." 

So  much  for  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  we  come  now 
to  the  Atonement. 

"  But,  moreover,  Bostrom  cannot,  as  a  philosopher,  know  of  or  acknow- 
ledge any  aat^factio  vicaria,  or  any  other  salvation  or  atonement  than  that 
given  by  the  Deity's  general  operation  as  the  Holy  Spirit  or  religion.     As 
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regards  the  former,  he  maiDtains  it  to  be  a  notion  that  has  arisen  out  of  a 
false  conception  of  the  significancy  abd  object  of  punishment  in  a  state 
with  respect  to  which  Bostrom's  opinions  differ  considerably,  not  only 
from  those  ordinarily  entertained  by  the  many,  but  even  from  those  of 
most  criminalists  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times  [a  strong  presump- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  they  are  wrong] ;  and,  as  for  the  latter,  he  con- 
siders the  world's  development  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  continual 
salvation  of,  and  atonement  for,  the  beings  of  finite  reason"  (p.  24). 

To  finish  this  "  agreement  with  Christianity  in  general/'  and 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  particular,  we  may  add  that  B. 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  no  such  body  as  the  Church,  and 
though  he  admits  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  he  rejects 
summarily  the  doctrine  of  eternal  perdition  (p.  22),  as  also  that 
of  a  creation,  and,  of  course,  of  a  revelation.  He  grants  to 
people  what  he  calU  "  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion ;  ^'  but  this  unlimited  freedom  does  not  include  freedom  to 
disseminate  (except  in  his  own  case)  one's  opinions,  to  change 
one's  communion,  or  to  hold  conventicles  (p.  23).  The  author, 
in  short,  has  been  always  an  advocate  for  the  persecution  of 
Dissenters ;  and  this  ''  unlimited  freedom  "  seems  to  mean  that 
a  man  may  enjoy  his  own  religion  provided  he  keep  it  a  secret, 
so  as  never  to  let  others  know  of  it  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
persecuting  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  allow  others  just  so  much 
freedom  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take  away  from  them, 
and  no  more.  His  Church-polity  is,  in  fact,  the  most  unlimited 
Caesaro-papism,  more  absolute  than  any  that  exists  in  Europe, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Bostrom's  philosophy  is  a  system  of  absolute  idealism ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  denies  the  existence  of  the  material  and  bodily 
world,  and  assumes  that  the  phenomena  comprehended  under 
that  name  are  only  imperfect  perceptions  of  the  spiritual,  of 
which  latter,  in  its  turn,  a  one-sided  aspect,  taken  from  the  point- 
of- view  of  bare  perception  and  thought,  is  given. 

Like  other  philosophers.  Dr.  Bostrom  has  a  system  of  morals 
and  a  system  of  State  policy.  Of  the  former  the  little  pamphlet 
before  us  gives  some  account,  though  we  do  not  occupy  ourselves 
with  it.  On  the  latter  he  has  given  out  a  separate  treatise.  No. 
6  on  our  list,  which  is  its  author's  favourite  production.  Of  it 
we  shall  only  remark  that  it  is  of  the  most  rigorously  conserva- 
tive character,  and  is  generally  disapproved  of  even  by  those  who 
in  other  respects  are  among  the  Professor's  warmest  admirers ; 
though,  for  our  own  part,  were  we  to  criticise  it,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  view  some  at  least  of  its  conclusions  far  more  favour- 
ably than  his  other  works,  irrespectively,  however,  of  his  way  of 
coming  at  them. 
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Dr.  Bostrom's  philosophy  and  theology  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  careful  and  well- written  examination,  and  his  anthro- 
pology, ethics,  and  politics  more  compendiously  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Myrberg,  one  of  the  junior  Professors  of  Theology  at  Upsala. 
Our  space  prevents  us  from  giving  any  detailed  account  of  this 
valuable  little  work,  but  we  cannot  help  extracting  a  part  of  the 
refutation  of  Bostrom^s  conception  of  the  Deity. 

"  The  main  feature  in  Bostrom's  conception  of  the  Godhead  is  the 
total  absence  of  all  ethical  or  moral  attributes  in  God  that  characterises 
it.  The  absolute  reason,  or  the  bein^  of  absolute  perfection,  such  is  the 
favourite  term  that  Bostrom  on  all  occasions  uses  of  God ;  and,  if  we  look 
at  Bostrom's  arrangement  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  express  the  more 
accurate  character  of  his  idea  of  God,  we  find  those  only  included  which 
relate  to  the  existence  and  knowledge  of  God,  not  to  the  divine  will.  The 
property  of  willing  appears  to  a  Bostromite  philosopher,  according  to  the 
blundering  custom  of  philosophers  in  general,  too  simple  and  mean  a 
quality  to  attribute  to  God.  Accordingly,  all  such  attributes  as  holiness, 
justiGCy  goodness,  love,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  all  the  moral  attributes,  have  at  one 
fell  swoop  been  removed  from  the  Supreme  Being.  Here  the  infinite 
difference  between  Bostrom's  idea  of  God  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
evident ;  for  in  Christianity  it  is  just  the  ethical  attributes,  holiness,  love, 
etc.,  that  are  most  strongly  emphasized,  and  that  not  in  a  mei'e  accom- 
modative sense,  but  in  a  manner  that  leaves  it  indubitable  that  God,  in 
himself  and  without  all  regard  to  his  creatures,  unites  all  these  properties 
in  himself  in  their  highest  perfection.  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness,'  says  St.  John  the  Apostle,  hereby  representing  God  as  the 
highest  purity  and  perfection  as  regards  knowledge ;  but  he  does  not  stop 
with  that  one  side  of  God's  being,  but  represents  him  also  as  the  highest 
purity  and  perfection  as  regards  will ;  as  the  hol^  and  the  just  on  the  one 
side,  as  love  in  truth  and  holiness  on  the  other.  And,  in  the  last  defini- 
nition.  Love  in  truth  aud  holiness,  St.  John*s  and  the  New  Testament's 
idea  of  the  Godhead  reaches  its  culmination.  An  icy  and  chilling  blast 
goes  forth  from  the,  in  the  strictest  sense,  heartless  reason-god  that  the 
Bostromite  philosophy  would  oppose  to  this ;  and  small  knowledge  must 
he  possess  of  man's  religious  wants  who  thinks  that  they  can  be  satisfied 
by  an  idea  of  God  that  thus  utterly  ignores  the  weight  and  significancy 
of  the  moral  life.  No  wonder  that  in  the  being  of  such  a  god  a  relation 
of  love,  such  as  finds  its  expression  in  the  Christian  Trinity,  is  not  to  be 

thought  of. Such  is,  in  short,  the  Bostromite  conception 

of  God.  To  Christian  consciousness  it~is  radically  false  and  erroneous. 
To  accept  it  would  not  be  to  make  one  or  two  additions  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  but  to  embrace  au  altogether  different  and  new  religion;  for 
religion  in  its  entirety  rests  on  the  conception  of  God,  and  with  the  change 
or  alteration  of  that,  the  entire  religion  is  changed  and  altered"  (p.  32). 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  extract  more  from  Dr.  Myrberg's 
sensible  little  book,  wherein  he  has  exposed  the  absurdities  of  a 
subtle  and  mischievous  heresy,  of  which  he  justly  remarks^  in 
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the  words  of  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  folly  so  monstrous  but  that 
a  philosopher  can  be  found  who  will  maintain  it. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  intimate  that  the  study  of 
philosophy  is  in  itself  anything  wrong,  or,  indeed,  that  it  is  other 
than  good.  The  works  of  Aristotle  and  JPlato  have  always  been, 
still  are,  and  probably  always  will  be  read  by  Christians  with  both 
pleasure  and  advantage,  and,  when  properly  studied,  no  doubt 
conduce  to  fixing  a  pious  reader^s  faith  in,  and  enhancing  his 
thankfulness  to,  our  blessed  Saviour.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  works  of  very  many  other  philosophers  (for  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  schoolmen  of  the  Christian  period  were  all  more 
or  less  philosophers)  who  have  flourished  in  the  various  ages  of 
the  Church,  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  time.  What 
we  protest  against  is  the  self-conceited  and  mischievous  modem 
school  of  Northern  Germany,  which  is  after  all  a  mere  rifaccia- 
fnento  of  Spinoza's  system,  which  system  was  itself  a  most  per- 
verse travesty  of  the  Kabbala. 

But  Dr.  Bostrom  is  an  old  man,  and  is  determined  to  finish 
his  career  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  full-bred  mountebank.  Ac- 
cordingly, like  '^the  genuine  Mr.  Merryman^'  of  Bartlemy 
Fair's  itinerant  theatre,  he  finishes  the  comedy  by  the  surprising 
feat  of  swallowing  himself  alive  and  whole.  This  feat  he  has 
accomplished  in  his  last  work,  "  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Hell,''  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  event  that  has  given  rise  to  the  paroxysm  that  has  called 
forth  this  eccentric  production  is  as  follows.  A  wretched  woman 
in  the  province  of  Dalecflrlia,  urged  by  a  sick  and  somewhat 
insane  daughter,  has  bound  her  child  of  nine  years  old,  and  has, 
with  the  help  of  an  equally  fanatic  female  neighbour,  actually 
flogged  it  to  death,  in  order,  she  says,  to  save  its  soul  from  the 
devil  and  hell.  From  this  the  Professor  takes  occasion  to  rise 
np,  ferule  in  hand,  and  cast  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  appal- 
ling crime  on  the  Church-clergy  on  the  ground  that  they  teach 
the  existence  of  the  devil  and  hell,  and,  in  bull;ping  and  insolent 
language,  lectures  the  theologians  in  their  own  province,  of  which 
he  understands  no  more  than  the  unborn  babe.  Let  us  hear  his 
exordium. 

'*  When  will  our  thoughtless  theologians  and  priests  acquire  sufficient 
sound  reason  and  Christian  illumination  to  banish  entirely  from  religious 
teaching  the  old  and  unreasonable  doctrine  of  the  devil  and  hell,  which 
has  in  all  ages  done  so  much  mischief,  and  in  our  time  is  a  veritable  scan- 
dal ?  This  doctrine  is,  however,  nothing  else  than  a  coarse  and  supersti- 
tious production  of  the  imagination,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
barbarous  Persians,^  and  was  received  from  them  by  the  equally  barbarous 

r  Persons  less  ignorant  of  Oriental  antiquity  than  Dr.  Bostrdm  will  not 
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Jews,  from  wliom  it  has  descended  to  all  the  Christian  barbarians,  who 
preach  it  even  to  the  present  time.  It  has,  however,  no  ground  either 
in  reason  or  experience ;  and,  being  an  insult  to  the  being  and  dignity  of 
God,  is  as  ineligious  and  unchristian  as  it  is  superstitious  and  un- 
reasonable." 

In  a  note  we  are  asked  whether  it  be  possible  to  imagine 
a  greater  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  priesthood  pretending  to  the 
name  of  Christian  than  that  the  Scriptures  of  those  hard-hearted 
and  vengeful  Semites,  the  Jews,  who  represent  their  God  as  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  should  still  be  transmitted  as  God's  Word  ? 
Another  note  informs  us  what  Dr.  Bostrom  means  by  the  word 
Christian,  which  he  constantly  and  with  such  unblushing  effron- 
tery applies  to  his  own  dogmas. 

"  That  the  doctrine  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  is  no  evidence  of 
its  being  Christian,  for  the  words  Biblical  and  Christian  are  by  no  means 
synonymous.  Christendom  is,  in  fact,  older  than  the  Bible,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  a  wide  difference  between  Christ's  own  religious 
convictions  and  those  of  the  Christian  authors  of  the  Scriptures,  who  were 
not  even  immediate  disciples.^  Christ's  own  Christianity  was  his  deep 
and  pure  consciousness  of  God ;  that  is,  his  own  deep  and  pure  reason, 
for  the  two  expressions  are  synonymous;  and  Christian  truth  is  also 
accessible  to  us  in  our  own  reason,  if  we  seriously  seek  it,  instead  of  trying 
to  obtain  it  from  other  sources.  That  it,  in  writings  written  a  good  time 
after  Christ  by  Christian  Jews  and  Greeks,  should  be  found  mixed  up  with 
Jewish  and  Greek  notions,  which  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  Christian, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  evidently  unreasonable,  is  so  natural  that,  were  it' 
otherwise,  it  would  be  a  miracle.  Moreover,  \f  suck  notions  are  to  be 
found  in  Christ  himseff  (which  we  have  no  means  of  knowing),  he  held  them 
as  a  man  qfhis  nation  and  age,  not  as  the  high  founder  of  our  religion,  and 
accordingly  they  are  to  us,  as  Christians,  destitute  of  all  authority  and  im- 
portance. For  us  truly  Christian  and  truly  rational  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  were  so  for  Christ  himself; /(?r  man  can  have  no  other  source 
of  religious  knowledge  than  his  own  reason,  for  he  is  only  a  sensitive- 
rational  being,  and  no  such  knowledge  can  possibly  come  to  him  through 
his  senses." 

We  now  understand  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  "  agreement 
in  the  main  "  of  Professor  Bostrom's  dogmas  with  Christianity. 
If  Christianity  be  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  which 

require  reminding  that  the  doctrine  of  punishment  after  death  is  older  than  the 
Persian  period.  Aforeover,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrine,  which  makes 
Hell  eternal,  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Persian,  for  we  learn  from  the  Vendid&d, 
the  Yashts,  and  th6  Bandehesh,  that  Ormuzd  opens  the  abode  of  the  Darvands 
five  days  every  year  to  let  out  penitents,  and  that  ultimately  Ahriman  and  the 
Deevs  will  be  converted  to  the  law  of  Ormuzd  and  saved. 

*  The  author  seems  to  allow  himself  a  synecdoche,  for  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
only  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  immediate  disciples. 
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was  written  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  who  were  not  immediate 
disciples  of  our  Lord,  nor  that  of  Christ  himself,  who  was  but 
"a  man  of  his  nation  and  age,'^  t.e.  "a  hard-hearted  and 
vengeful  Semite,'^  living  in  a  barbarous  age  that  had  not  been 
enlightened  by  a  Bostrom,  but  simply  and  exclusively  pure  reason, 
that  is  to  say.  Professor  Bostrom^s  opinions,  for  nobody  else's 
opinions  will  he  admit  to  be  reason  at  all,  then  of  course  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bostrom-dogmas  agree,  not  only  in  the  main  but 
also  in  the  details.  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  re-christen  Bos- 
tromism  as  Christianity,  no  doubt  Christianity  and  Bos- 
tromism  agree.  And  by  the  same  rule,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to 
call  the  Bostrom-heresy  by  the  name  Augsburg  Confession,  or 
Brahminical  mythology,  then  the  Bostrom-dogmas  agree  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  with  Brahminism,  or  with  whatever 
you  please.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  honour  and  honesty 
of  a  person  who  resorts  to  so  disgraceful  an  abuse  of  language  r 
Professor  Bostrom  then  reasons,  that,  as  God  is  good,  he 
never  can  have  made  anything  evil,  especially  such  a  being  as 
the  devil,  or  such  a  place  as  hell,  for  darkness  cannot  be 
obtained  from  light,  nor  cold  from  warmth-giving  materials.* 
And  all  this  follows  forsooth,  because,  however  physically  impos- 
sible, it  is  nevertheless  philosophically  true,  that  "  an  effect  that 
takes  place  in  time  is  always  its  own  first  cause.''  But,  as  the 
question  of  hell  involves  the  doctrine  of  punishment,  the  pro- 
fessor seizes  the  opportunity  of  expounding  a  little  more  at  large, 
especially  in  the  second  edition,  his  own  theory  on  that  subject, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  extract,  he  piques  himself 
upon,  as  diflering  from  everybody  else's. 

Our  object  is  not  to  vindicate  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Sweden; — that  we  leave  them  to  do  for  themselves, — neither  is 
it  formally  and  in  order  to  refute  Professor  Bostrom's  sophisms, 
which  fortunately  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  to  Catholics  they 
require  only  to  be  enounced  and  their  worthlessness  is  evident. 
We  are  writing  for  English  Catholics,  and  our  object  is  merely 
to  lay  before  them  a  sketch  of  what  is  going  on  in  another  part 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Bostrom  tells  us  (p.  16)  that  all  writers  except  Plato, 
but  especially  all  theologians,  "who  in  all  ages  have  blindly 
adhered  to  the  Bible,"  have  mistaken  between  the  means  and 

'  The  physical  illastrations  are  particalarly  unfortunate.  Both  these  things 
can  be  done;  and  the  production  of  darkness  from  light  is  just  the  ex^eri- 
fMnttmh  crucia  that  established  the  wave-theory  of  light.  From  dealers  m  a 
marine-store  shop  of  a  science  that  includes  everything,  one  doet  not  expect 
accuracy  in  anytning,  but  ignorant  blunders  are  what  one  does  expect  from  the 
crazy  charlatanism  that  makes  such  professions. 
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the  end  of  punishment ; — that  (p.  19)  "  the  object  of  punish- 
ment is  the  bettering  of  the  individual  punished^  and^  through 
him^  of  the  punisher  and  all  other  rational  beings^  all  being  mem- 
bers of  the  same  organism/^  It  is  singular^  that  his  favourite, 
the  great  Plato  (whom  he  admits  to  have  understood  the  matter) , 
took  a  different  and  broader  view.  He  makes  Socrates  say,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  Gorgias : — 

"  It  is  fit,  that  one,  who  is  rightly  punished  by  another,  should  either 
become  better  and  be  himself  advantaged,  or  be  an  example  to  others, 
that  they  may  be  deterred  from  evil  by  the  sight  of  what  he  suffers. 
Those  who  are  thus  beneficially  to  themselves  punished  by  the  gods  and 
men,  are  they  who  have  committed  curable  sins,  and  receive  assistance 
through  pains  and  sufferings  both  here  and  in  Hades.  For  otherwise  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  freed  from  unrighteousness.  But  of  extreme  criminals, 
who  on  account  of  such  wickedness  are  incurable,  examples  are  made, 
and  they  are  not  themselves  in  any  way  benefitted  by  it,  being  incurable  ; 
but  others  are  benefitted,  who  see  them,  on  account  of  their  crimes, 
suffering  the  greatest,  painfuUest  and  frightfullest  torments  for  all 
eternity  (toV  uel  xp^^^^>  absolutely  set  up  as  examples  there  in  the 
prison  of  Hades,  a  spectacle  and  admonition  to  all  the  unjust  that  may 
come  "  (hereafter  fexist). 

Again,  in  the  Phado,  Socrates,  urging  the  importance  of  study 
and  a  good  life,  because  the  soul  can  take  nothing  with  it  to 
Hades,  except  the  wisdom  and  virtue  it  has  acquired  on  earthy 
says : — 

*'  It  is  stated  that  every  one  who  dies  is  handed  over  to  his  damon, 
whose  lot  he  was  when  living,  who  proceeds  to  lead  him  to  a  certain  place, 
where  all  will  be  judged  together,  and  then  conducted  to  Hades  by  the 
guide  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Having  there  obtained  what  he  ought  to 
obtain,  and  remained  the  appointed  time,  he  is  again  brought  hither  by 
another  guide,  and  that  this  is  continued  through  many  long  periods  .  •  . 
The  orderly  and  wise  soul  readily  follows  its  guide,  and  does  not  ignore 
the  present  (i.e.  understands  its  lot  and  the  object  of  it) ;  but  the  sensual 
soul,  impassioned  of  the  body,  fluttering  round  it  and  the  visible  place, 
after  much  struggling  and  suffering,  is,  at  length,  by  violence  and  with 
diflBiculty  led  away  by  the  appointed  damon ;  and  haring  come  to  the  spot 
where  the  other  souls  are,  the  impure  soul  that  has  committed  any  of 
these  crimes,  or  is  defiled  with  unjust  murders,  or  has  done  things  cognate 
to  these  and  the  deeds  of  cognate  souls,  is  shunned  and  avoided  by  all, 
and  none  will  be  its  companion  or  guide.  It  thus  wanders  in  every  kind 
of  difficulty  till  certain  times  are  past,  after  which  it  is  brought  by 
necessity  to  its  fitting  abode.  But  the  soul  that  has  passed  through  life 
in  purity  and  moderation  has  the  gods  for  companions  and  guides,  and 
each  of  them  inhabits  his  appropriate  habitation." 

This  fast  passage,  it  will  be  observed,  is  introduced  by 
Socrates  with  Xeyerat,  "  it  is  reported,''  and  thus  we  know  not 
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to  what  extent  the  view  it  offers  of  the  case  had  the  great 
master's  consent.  If  it  had^  the  former  passage  will  compel  us 
to  consider  the  ''fitting  abodes''  and  "  appropriate  habitations/' 
here  spoken  of  as  eternal.  The  former  passage,  however,  from 
the  Gorgias,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  gives  the  opinion  of 
Socrates ;  and,  according  to  that,  as  long  as  there  exists  a  being 
with  free  will,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  sin,  it  may  be  man,  or 
angel,  or  spirit,  the  sufferings  of  the  incurable  examples  cannot 
be  said  to  be,  as  Dr.  Bostrom  would  maintain,  "  without  an 
object.'' 

So  much  for  the  view  of  punishment,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  entertained  by  Plato,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Bostrom, 
did  understand  the  matter.  But  Dr.  Bostrom  assures  us,  in 
direct  opposition  to  Plato/  that  the  death,  whether  of  the  just  or 
unjust,  is  only  a  passage  to  a  higher  and  better  life,  and  that  the 
state,  when  it  takes  the  life  of  an  offender,  "  only  frees  him  from 
a  sensuality  over  which  reason  has  no  power."  If  this  theory 
be  true  and  complete,  observes  Dean  Beckman,  why  should  the 
professor  be  so  horrified  at  the  Dalecarlian  mother  ?  She  saw 
in  her  child  "  a  sensuality  over  which  reason  had  no  power/'  and 
she  freed  the  child  from  it,  and  promoted  it  ''  to  a  higher  and 
better  existence."  Surely,  on  Dr.  Bostrom's  principles,  this 
was  a  meritorious  and  loving  deed,  nay,  a  heroic  act  of  mercy, 
for  the  mother,  in  order  to  free  the  child  from  its  sensuality 
*'  and  promote  it  to  a  better  existence,"  exposes  herself  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  law.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  professor's 
language,  the  source  of  all  evil  is  "  sensuality  "  (sinnlighet) ,  and 
the  poor  woman  calls  it  "  the  Devil,"  but  the  two  things  are 
here  identical,  and  the  difference  in  the  name  cannot  alter  the 
ethical  character  of  the  act.  If  we  abhor,  as  all  must  abhor  the 
frightful  deed,  we  must  in  reason  also  reject  the  professor's 
theory.  In  fact,  if  his  theory  be  true,  and  if  he  can  persuade 
the  generality  of  men  that  it  is  so,  some  unphilosophical  trades- 
men may  make  grand  fortunes  by  speculating  in  halters,  prussic 
acid,  pistols,  strychnine,  and  other  instruments  of  suicide,  for  all 
believers  in  the  system  must,  no  doubt,  be  desirous  of  promotion 
to  a  higher  and  better  existence.* 

i  Plato  would  Be  sick  if  he  could  see  the  follies  put  forward  in  his  name  hy 
modem  sophists. 

*  By  the  way,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  according  to  the  memoir  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Academic  de  Medicine  hy  the  director  of  the  Bureau  de  Statisque 
at  Paris,  it  is  in  just  those  countries  where  the  modem  German  philosophy  is 
most  prevalent,  viz.  Prussia  and  Denmark,  that  the  per-centage  of  suicides  is 
enormously  higher  than  in  any  others.  The  learned  director  attributes  this  to 
inordinate  competition  and  gambling  in  trade,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  real 
reason,  for  England  would  then  have  a  very  high  per-centage,  whereas  the 
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Our  object  here  is,  as  we  have  already  stated^  not  either 
formally  to  refute  Dr.  Bostrom,  nor  to  vindicate  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Sweden, — though  the  charge  against  them  be  one  that 
equally  aflfects  the  Catholic  clergy  throughout  the  world.  The 
clergy  are  both  able  and  ready  to  defend  themselves,  and  Dean 
Beckman's  masterly  and  well-reasoned  little  book  has,  in  our 
opinion,  so  completely  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  the 
philosopher's  grotesque  edifice,  as  not  to  leave  an  atom  of  it 
standing.  In  opposition  to  the  professor's  two  positions,  viz. 
that  God,  being  good,  cannot  inflict  perdition  on  anyone,  and 
that  eternal  punishment,  as  having  no  object,  is  unreasonable 
and  an  insult  to  God's  being  and  dignity,  he  proves  the  follow- 
ing : — As  regards  the  first  position, 

1.  **  That  God,  in  his  character  of  the  absolute  good  and  pure  lore, 
must  from  his  very  nature  react  against  evil. 

2.  *'  That  that  reaction  must,  by  a  being  persevering  in  wickedness, 
be  felt  as  perdition. 

3.  "  That  God  must  therefore,  in  his  property  of  goodness  and  love, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  very  nature,  inflict  perdition  on  the  being  that 
perseveres  in  wickedness. 

4.  "  That  such  infliction  is  not  contrary  to  his  nature  as  pure  and 
perfect  happiness." 

And,  as  regards  the  second  position, 

1.  **  That  the  assertion  that  eternal  punishment  has  no  object  is  false. 

2.  "  That  it  is  not  borne  out,  even  by  the  professor's  own  theory  of 
punishment,  and  consequently  cannot  by  that  theory  be  confirmed,  even 
if  the  said  theory  were  true,  which  it  has  been  shewn  not  to  be. 

3.  "  That  the  assertion  is  incompatible  with  a  sound  and  true  concep- 
tion of  punishment,  its  signiflcancy  and  its  object. 

4.  "  That  the  professor  has,  therefore,  no  more  succeeded  in  shewing 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  an  insult  to  God's  being  and 
dignity,  than,  in  general,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  perdition  inflicted  by  God 
is  so." 

The  little  brochure  o(  Simplicius  Quaerens  consists  of  a  series 
of  questions  put  with  a  caustic  urbanity  and  polite  irony,  which 
here  and  there  remind  us  of  the  celebrated  "  Lettres  de  quelques 
Juifs."  We  extract  a  couple  of  the  shortest  queries,  which, 
however,  may  give  the  Professor  some  trouble  satisfactorily  to 
answer. 

"  Jewish  and  Greek  Notions, — If  it  be  so  *  natural '  (as  the  writer, 
without  any  proof,  even  in  his  improved  edition,  maintains),  that  the 
Christian  faith,  as  put  forth  by  the  Apostles,  '  should  be  mixed  up  with 

learned    director's  researches  assign  to  England  an  unexpectedly  low  per- 
centage. 
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Jewish  and  Greek  notions,'  bow  can  he  explain  that  what  the  Apostles 
preached,  and  what  was  therefore  included  in  their  notions,  viz.,  the 
Christian  truth,  was  to  the  *  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness  ?'  Was  it  '  natural '  that  Jewish  and  Greek  notions  should  be 
thus  regarded  by  Jew^  and  Greeks  ?  " 

"  Ethical. — Suppose  the  author  to  see,  what  every  one  who  has  not 
lost  his  senses  must  see,  viz.,  that  the  author's  religious  doctrine  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  religious  confession  of  the  community  under  whose 
laws  he  has  placed  himself,  and  supposing  that  that  community  requires, 
as  the  condition  of  the  protection  it  gives  and  the  advantages  it  grants, 
that  its  subjects  with  oath  bind  themselves,  amongst  other  things,  not  to 
teach  anything  that  contravenes  the  received  religion — if  the  author,  in 
spite  of  this,  retained  his  place  in  that  community,  would  such  conduct 
be  compatible  with  a  rational  theory  of  ethics,  and  a  rational  theory  of 
rights  and  of  society  P  And,  supposing  that  the  *  father  of  moral  philo- 
sophy' were  informed  of  the  writer's  remarkable  conduct  and  position, 
would  not  the  aged  ironist  be  more  scandalised  than  ever  he  was  at  the 
mighty  sophist's  conceit,  and  ask  in  wonder,  is  it  on  the  principles  of  a 
rational  philosophy  that  morals  are  thus  attended  to  in  the  much  boasted 
nineteenth  century  ?  And  would  the  writer  then  have  to  answer  Socrates 
TetQjNo?'' 

The  little  book,  "  Some  Thoughts,  etc./^  which  stands  fourth 
on  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  contains  some  useful  re- 
marks^ but  we  have  not  space  to  notice  it  particularly  nor  give 
extracts.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  philosophical  Professor's  mis- 
chievous and  shameless  brochure  so  well  met,  and  we  hope  and 
trust  that  these  works,  more  especially  the  strictly  logical  little 
books  of  Dean  Beckman  and  Professor  Myrberg,  may  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  many,  and  even  of  recalling  some,  from  the 
snares  which  this  mischievous  and  treacherous  system  holds  out 
for  the  faith  of  the  rising  generation. 

To  8'  eS  KpaToifi,  fifj  Zixoppoww^  lSe?i/.' 

It  is  truly  painful  to  think  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  those 
who  spread  these  impious  and  demoralising  notions  among  the 
youth  of  a  people  who  seem,  almost  universally,  to  be  endowed 
by  nature  with  those  amiable  and  heart-engaging  qualities  which 
Christianity  has  so  mighty  a  power  to  call  into  being  where  they 
do  not  previously  exist,  and  so  magnificently  ennobles  and  de- 
velopes  where  they  do.  We  most  heartily  wish  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  infidel  system  may  be  successful  in  their  endeavours 
to  check  its  progress ;  but  oh  !  that  these  and  the  similar  uncouth 
phenomena  in  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark  may  open  the 
eyes  of  all  believing  Lutherans  and  Protestants — may  shew  them 
the  frightful  end  to  which  their  system  tends,  and  lead  them  to 

'  JEschylus,  Agam,,  323. 
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take  refuge  on  that  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail. 

Dr.  Bostr5m  condades  his  book  with  the  following  sentence : 

"  To  hell^  then,  with  the  whole  of  the  old  barbarous  devil-and-bell- 
doctrine ;  and  thither  also,  we  had  almost  said,  with  all  the  coarse  and 
thoughtless  beings  who  still  in  our  days  teach  it.  But  of  course,  we  can- 
not, as  rational  men,  wish  them  any  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  them 
from  our  hearts  all  good,  and  especially  a  more  enlightened  and  purer 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  though  we  entertain  but  little  hope  that  our 
wish  wiU,  in  that  respect,  be  speedily  realised." 

With  this  sentence,  which  deserves  no  comment,  we  dismiss 
the  subject.  Our  readers  by  this  time  must  be  tired  of  Dr. 
Bostrom,*"  and,  should  they  hear  more  of  him,  may  perhaps 
dream  of  Bottom.** 

"■  He  will  probably  now  not  do  much  more  mischief,  as  Ms  later  productions 
seem  as  if  written  for  the  i>arpose  of  making  himself  and  his  philosophy  ridica- 
lous.  He  is  the  true  satiric  drama  that  follows  the  tragic  trilogy  of  Kant, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  [A  fixed  idea  gets  possession  of  his  empty  skull,  and 
rattles  there  like  a  parched  pea  in  an  em^ty  bladder.]  The  idea  which  in  his 
latter  works  has  taken  possession  of  him  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  thing  to  be 
manufactured  by  each  individual  for  himself  out  of  his  own  hallucinations,  and 
is  not  in  any  respect  a  historical  fact ;  but  historical  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  are  not,  like  the  Philistines  of  old,  to  be  annihilated  by  the  jaw  of  an  ass. 
The  poor  old  man  is  a  quizzical  compound  of  blundering  ignorance,  unblushing 
impudence,  and  stupid  conceit,  to  which  now  may  be  added  senile  and  sedate 
wrong-headedness. 

"  The  author  of  the  foregoing  article,  in  sending  it  to  the  friend  at  whose 
request  we  have  consented  to  ^rint  it,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  have  seen  the  confession  of  guilt  just  published  (in  June,  1865)  by  the 
clergyman  (Mr.  Lindbeck)^  now  under  sentence  of  death  for  poisoning  certain 
of  his  parishioners  by  mixing  poison  in  the  sacramental  wine.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  shameless  and  disgusting  of  documents,  but  it  is  very  instructive.  Here 
we  have  the  philosophy  of  the  modern  school  logically  and  consequently  carried 
out.  The  assassin  maintains  that  he  has  done  right,  that  it  is  an  act  of  holy- 
charity  to  murder  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  unhappy,  and  so  free  them  from 
their  misery,  and  promote  them  to  a  better  existence.  And  he  shamelessly 
asks,  in  conclusion,  *  Who  is  the  more  guilty  before  God  ?  I,  who,  in  defiance 
of  human  law,  have  freed  a  few  sick,  poor,  or  unfortunate  people  from  misery, 
or  my  *  persecutors,'  who,  by  means  of  human  law,  have  brought  misery  on. 
me  and  my  family  for  doing  a  charitable  action  ?'  (I  have  not  the  confession 
before  me  as  I  now  write,  but  I  think  I  can  so  far  trust  my  memory  as  to  say 
the  citations  are  very  nearly  word  for  word.)  A  more  apposite  comment  on 
Bostrom's  theory  could  not  easily  be  imagined,  for  here  we  have  his  theory 
directly  carried  out  in  practice ;  tne  cler^man  promotes  his  people  to  a  higher 
and  better  existence,  the  poor  because  tney  are  poor,  the  rich  man  because  he 
often  sufiTers  from  the  gout,  and  dismisses  them  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  a 
Silbodal  sacrament.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  call  jrour  attention  to  this, 
however  very  painful  a  case,  for  it  is  so  very  instructive,  and  indicates  so 
clearly  the  moral  character  of  the  modem  perfidious  ({.€.,  faith-rejecting)  school." 
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INSPIRATION   AND    BEVELATION. 

If  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  as  received  by  the  Christian 
Church  be  inspired,  we  can  only  form  a  true  and  adequate  idea 
of  their  inspiration  from  themselves.  We  can  form  no  such  idea 
from  any  a  priori  reasoning,  nor  have  ve  any  argument  from 
analogy.  How  God's  Spirit  should  influence  the  mind  either  of 
the  receivers  or  the  recorders  of  his  revelations  is  what  no  man 
can  lay  down.  And  the  inspiration  of  the  men  whose  revelations 
are  related  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  the  various 
writers  of  Scripture,  is  with  us  a  solitary  fact  in  supernatural 
history.  We  acknowledge  no  other  line  of  inspired  prophets  than 
those  of  whom  the  fiible  speaks  :  no  other  line  of  inspired  writers 
than  they  who  have  composed  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  is  plain,  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  that  some  distinction 
is  to  be  drawn  between  the  writers  of  Scripture  and  those  men  of 
whom  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  revelation  was  vouchsafed  to 
them.  In  many  cases  they  are  identical.  Moses  received  reve- 
lation from  God  and  recorded  it.  So  did  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
other  writers  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  But 
there  were  others  who  did  not  do  so.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  received  revelations,  but  composed  no  part  of  our  Scrip- 
tures. If,  as  is  possible  if  not  probable,  they  ever  committed 
their  revelations  to  writing,  we  do  not  yet  know  this  to  be  a 
fact.  But  while  this  distinction  is  true  it  will  not,  we  think, 
affect  our  argument  in  any  important  respect.  The  inspiration 
of  all  would  appear  to  have  been  essentially  the  same  however 
varied  in  circumstances,  whether  they  received  a  revelation 
which  they  only  communicated  orally  to  the  men  of  their  day, 
or  both  received  such,  and  committed  it  to  writing  for  the  in- 
struction of  after  ages,  or  only  committed  to  writing  the  history 
of  the  past,  or  recorded  the  revelations  made  to  others  without 
receiving  from  God  any  new  revelation  themselves.  And  here 
an  inquiry  suggests  itself,  which  must  be  particularly  noticed  ere 
we  proceed  further.  It  is,  what  is  the  distinction,  or  is  there 
any,  between  revelation  and  inspiration  ?  Is  it  ever  the  case 
that  revelation  is  made  to  one  who  is  not  at  the  same  time 
inspired,  so  far  as  the  revelation  made  to  him  extends?  We  do 
not  of  course  speak  at  all  of  persons  to  whom  revelation  is  made, 
of  which  they  are  not  the  official  and  authoritative  mediums  of 
communicating  from  God  to  men.  Truths  before  unknown  were 
revealed  to  the  Apostolic  Churches  by  the  Apostles :  the  latter 
were  inspired,  but  the  former  were  not.  The  question  is  whether 
revelation  was  in  any  instance  given  to  any  one  as  the  direct 
medium  of  its  communication  from  God  to  man,  while  inspira- 
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tion  was  at  the  same  time  denied  to  him.  A  writer  upon  this 
subject,  whose  work  stands  deservedly  very  high,  maintains  that 
these  gifts  of  God  are  separable,  and  in  some  eases  separated."*.  It 
is  with  much  diffidence  that  we  would  venture  to  differ  from  one 
whose  writings  have  raised  the  Irish  Church  in  the  estimation  of 
English  Churchmen,  and  would  be  an  honour  to  any  Church  or  any 
age.  But  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  he  has 
advanced  any  sufficient  grounds  for  the  distinction  he  maintains, 
and  that  it  is  one  as  held  by  him  open  to  very  grave  and  serious 
objections.  The  only  distinction  we  can  see  is  that  revelation 
may  be  described  as  the  matter  communicated,  and  inspiration 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated.  We  regard  these 
gifts  of  God,  however,  as  inseparable.  We  hold  that  in  every 
instance  God  inspires  the  medium  of  his  revelation,  so  that  he 
communicates  it  as  he  receives  it,  otherwise  we  should  place  such 
persons  on  an  absolute  level  with  every  one  to  whom  an  inspired 
medium  has  communicated  a  revelation  from  God,  and  in  fact 
rob  the  revelation  itself  of  its  high  authority  as  the  communica- 
tion of  a  message  from  God  to  man.  We  also  hold  that  every 
inspired  man  receives  with  his  inspiration  such  a  communication 
as,  while  it  very  frequently  does  not  in  any  degree  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  knowledge  before  utterly  miknown  in  general,  or  un- 
known to  the  inspired  person,  is  yet  properly  of  the  nature  of 
revelation.  Guidance  in  the  selection  of  matter  for  record, 
preservation  from  error  in  the  matters  recorded,  and  similar 
things,  partake,  in  our  estimation,  as  truly  of  the  character  of 
revelation,  as  information  on  a  matter  of  which  the  party  had  no 
acquaintance,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  history  or  of  prophecy. 

One  main  ground  on  which  Archdeacon  Lee  relies  for  the 
specific  difference  which  he  alleges  to  exist  between  inspiration 
and  revelation  is  this,  that  while  we  uphold  the  inspiration  of 
every  part  of  Scripture,  there  are  yet  in  Scripture  many  things 
which  are  not  revelations.  As  an  instance  in  point  he  gives  us 
the  sayings  of  Job's  wife.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  such 
instances.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Job  is  in  fact  an 
instance  of  the  kind  fully  as  much  as  the  blasphemous  sayings 
of  the  patriarch's  spouse.  The  long  speeches  of  Job^s  friends 
are  not  revelations,  though  the  record  of  them  is  inspired.  But 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  fallacious. 
It  is  just  as  true  to  say  of  all  such  sayings,  that  they  are  not  in- 
spired as  that  they  are  not  revelations.  Their  record  is  inspired, 
but  they  are  not  for  all  that  inspired  sayings,  but  sayings  often 
positively  untrue.     No  ground  then  exists  in  these  cases  for  the 
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alleged  distinction  between  revelation  and  inspiration^  since  the 
sayings  in  question  are  neither  inspired  nor  revealed.  Scripture 
is  in  their  case  an  inspired  record  of  uninspired  utterances,  and 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  establish  from  them  a  specific  differ- 
ence between  inspiration  and  inspiration,  as  between  inspiration 
and  revelation. 

Another  reason  for  his  alleged  distinction  is  that  several 
persons,  as  the  Patriarchs,  ''received  revelations  but  were  not 
inspired  to  record  them"  (Lee,  p.  30).  It  is,  we  think,  not  fair 
to  assume  that  the  patriarchs  never  recorded  their  revelations. 
We  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  whether  they  did  or  not.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  they  never  did  record  them,  still  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  not  inspired^  does  not  follow.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
unless  a  man  placed  hit.  revelations  upon  record  that  he  was  not 
inspired  ?  The  very  contrary  to  this  would  appear  from  Scrip- 
ture. The  possessors  of  the  various  spiritual  gifts  in  the 
Apostolic  Churches^  and  among  them  of  revelations,  were  surely 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  all  appearance  they  com- 
mitted  few  if  any  of  their  revelations  to  writing.  But  Dr.  Lee 
should  remember  that  inspiration  was  just  as  much  given  for  the 
purpose  of  oral  teaching,  as  for  placing  that  teaching  upon 
record.  He  has  himself  fully  allowed  this  at  p.  28,  where  he 
ascribes  to  inspiration  the  energy  ''  by  which  the  human  agents 
chosen  by  God  have  officially  proclaimed  his  will  by  word  of 
mouthy  or  have  committed  to  writing  the  several  portions  of  the 
Bible.''  The  fact  then  that  the  patriarchs  received  revelations 
which  they  were  not  inspired  to  place  in  writing,  does  not  prove 
that  they  were  not  inspired  to  communicate  them  orally  to  the 
men  of  their  day.  The  latter  is  inspiration  just  as  much  as  the 
former^  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  with  the  divine  com- 
munication they  received  the  inspiration  to  deliver  it  by  word 
of  mouth  as  they  received  it.  Dr.  Lee  cannot  in  one  place  re* 
strict  his  definition  of  inspiration  to  the  capacity  for  writing, 
when  in  auother  he  allows  it  its  undoubtedly  proper  force,  that, 
namely^  of  communicating  in  any  way  the  divine  revelation  as  it 
was  received. 

It  is  also  contended  in  support  for  his  theory  that  ''the 
writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  inspired  for  his  task ;  but 
we  are  not  told  that  he  ever  enjoyed  a  revelation''  (p.  30). 
Little  confidence  can  be  placed  on  ailments  from  silence,  and 
Luke  may  have  enjoyed  many  revelations  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  meaning  of  that  word,  though  we  are  not  told  of  his 
having  done  so.  But  we  may  not  confine  our  idea  of  the 
nature  of  revelation  to  any  part,  however  important,  of  its 
functions  in  order  to  establish  our  theory.    Revelation  has  a 
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wider  scope  than  simply  the  communication  from  heaven  of 
truth  absolutely  unknown  to  the  recipient  of  it.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  inspiration  is  given  to  men  without  at  the  time,  or  it 
may  be  at  any  time^  making  to  them  a  revelation  of  what  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  But  unless  we  define  inspiration  to 
be  a  mere  wild  unintelligible  impulse  to  we  know  not  what,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  always  exerts  some  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  partaking  truly  of  the  character  of,  revelation,  as 
correcting  or  reviving  memory,  correcting  and  guiding  judg- 
ment, correcting  or  imparting  a  proper  apprehension  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  is  of  the  nature  of  revela- 
tion, or  the  making  known.  And  if  we  strip  the  inspiration, 
which  we  attribute  to  a  man  of  everything  of  this  kind,  we  reduce 
it  to  we  do  not  well  know  what.  It  is  then  either  nothing, — 
absolutely  nothing  but  a  name :  or  else  a  wild,  headlong  im- 
pulse, unintelligible,  unreasonable,  and  ridiculous. 

There  is  indeed  one  case  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Lee  from 
Scripture  of  an  alleged  revelation  where  no  inspiration  was 
vouchsafed,  vi^.,  the  warning  of  St.  Paul  by  the  disciples  of 
Tyre  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi. :  Lee,  p.  30).  He 
supposes  that  in  this  instance  a  revelation  from  Ood  was  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Tyre  to  the  eflfect  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
awaited  Paul  at  Jerusalem^  and  that  the  divine  communication 
extended  to  no  more  than  this.  He  supposes  at  the  same  time 
that  these  Tyrians  enjoyed  no  inspiration,  and  that  consequently 
they  mixed  up  their  own  conclusions  with  the  divine  revelation, 
and  presented  as  the  revelation  from  above  what  was  in  fact  an 
adulterated  message,  viz.,  that  the  apostle  ''  should  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.^'  If  Dr.  Lee  could  establish  his  view  of  this  case 
of  course  we  should  have  to  submit  to  it,  but  it  would  be,  we 
confess,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  dismay.  To  our  view  the 
establishment  of  but  one  such  case,  presented  as  this  is  to  us  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  would  most  materiaiiy  shake  our  con- 
fidence in  every  part  of  them. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  reflect  that  if  it  is  true  that 
here  certain  parties  presented  as  a  divine  revelation  what  was 
not  in  fact  a  divine  revelation,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  makes  himself  just  as  responsible  for  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  their  statement  as  they  were  themselves.  It  seems  to 
us  impossible  to  read  the  narrative  without  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion. He  affirms  that  what  was  said  was  said  ^^  through  the 
Spirit,^^  just  as  much  as  he  affirms  that  it  was  said  at  all.  What- 
ever were  their  representation  Luke  endorses  it,  and  the  view 
that  would  overthrow  their  inspiration  would  alike  overthrow 
his  own.     He  makes  himself  just  as  responsible  for  their  state- 
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ment  as  they  were  themselves.  It  is  not^  confessedly,  from 
Luke's  account  of  their  communication  that  any  doubt  is  cast 
on  its  accuracy,  but  on  certain  other  accounts  scattered  here 
and  there  in  other  parts  of  the  book^  which  we  put  together  and 
thence  draw  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  its  truth.  Certainly 
had  we  but  the  passage  itself  to  consult,  no  one  would  gather 
from  it  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  writer  adopts  as  just 
the  representation  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  disciples  of 
Tyre.  And  now  let  us  apply  this  case  to  other  cases  of  a  like 
kind.  Can  we  not  suppose  other  revelations  made  from  time  to 
time  to  other  individuals  without  inspiration  to  be  mixed  up  by 
them  with  their  own  human  wishes  and  conclusions,  and  all 
presented  in  this  adulterated  form  to  their  contemporaries  as 
revelations  from  God,  and  all  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
the  same  way  as  Luke  has  recorded  the  revelation  at  Tyre? 
Can  we  not  suppose  this  of  the  revelations  to  the  patriarchs  as 
readily  as  in  the  case  before  us  f  How  are  we  to  know  that  we 
have  not  been  receiving  as  pure  unmixed  revelations  what  are 
not  such  in  truth,  but  are  so  adulterated  with  erroneous  humaa 
conclusions  that  they  present  the  very  opposite  to  what  Ood 
intended?  We  certainly  have  no  safeguard  in  the  manner  of 
recording  the  revelation,  for  no  language  can  more  apparently 
vouchsafe  the  proper  transmission  of  the  message  from  Ood  to 
man  than  that  in  which  Luke  records  the  Tyrian  revelation. 
Are  we  to  be  set  to  look  out  other  places  in  Scripture, — to 

!)ut  them  together, — to  draw  our  inference  from  their  combined 
brce, — and  from  this  deduction  to  separate  man's  part  fron^ 
God's  in  the  revelation  ?  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  Tyrians,  that  they 
presented  an  adulterated  message.  How  much  doubt,  uncer^ 
tainty,  painful  perplexity  this  would  introduce,  will  be  evident  at 
once.  Any  other  possible  solution  for  the  undoubted  difficulty 
of  the  place  would  be  to  our  mind  far  preferable  to  that  which 
we  are  persuaded  Dr.  Lee  has  adopted,  however  unconsciouslyj 
in  support  of  a  theory  which  we  are  satisfied  is  without  any 
solid  foundation.  We  will  present  two,  either  of  which  seems 
to  us  far  preferable. 

To  one  of  these  we  will  merely  refer,  as  it  is  well  known  and 
pretty  generally  accepted.  It  solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  disciples  at  Tyre  did  not,  as  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  present 
their  dissuasion  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  as  the  Spirit's  revelation, 
but  as  their  own  advice,  grounded  on  and  arising  from  the 
revelation  that  bonds  and  imprisonments  awaited  Paul  at  Je- 
rusalem. We  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  it  derives  considerable  coft« 
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firmation  from  a  similar  occurrence  at  Csesarea  a  little  later  on 
(verses  11^  12)^  where  we  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  the 
prediction  of  Agabus^  Paulas  companions  and  the  disciples  there 
urgently  entreated  him  not  to  pursue  his  intended  journey  any 
further.  It  may  be  that  the  transaction  of  ver.  4  is  of  the  same 
nature,  more  briefly  and  therefore  not  so  clearly  told,  but  left  in 
a  measure  to  our  own  natural  inference  from  a  comparison  of  the 
entire  narrative.  We  certainly  greatly  prefer  the  view  to  that 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Lee. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  which  in  some  respects 
seems  preferable.  It  is  seldom  put  forward,  but  appears  to  us 
to  be  well  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration.  Without 
actually  saying  that  we  adopt  it,  we  will  lay  it  before  the  readers 
of  our  Journal,  and  submit  it  to  their  criticism.  It  accepts  the 
advice,  or  warning,  or  prohibition  (according  as  we  choose  to 
consider  the  force  of  the  words},  in  ver.  4  not  as  an  adulterated 
revelation  communicated  through  an  error  by  the  disciples,  but 
as  the  pure  and  unmingled  revelation  made  by  the  Spirit,  and 
truly  reported  by  those  to  whom  it  was  made.  It  thus  supposes 
that  Paul  in  going  up  to  Jerusalem  acted,  not  in  accordance 
with,  but  in  opposition  to  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit. 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be  whether  Paul  had  prior  to  this 
received  any  revelation  from  God  that  he  was  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  There  are  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  several 
references  to  this  visit  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  contemplated  by 
him  for  a  considerable  time.  These  references  are  not  con- 
clusive on  the  point  before  us,  but  they  let  us  into  the  original 
and,  for  a  long  time,  for  a  period  amounting  to  more  than  a 
year  apparently  (2  Cor.  viii.  10),  the  only  reason  for  the  visit, 
and  lead  us  very  strongly  to  the  persuasion  that  Paul,  in  making 
it,  was  not  acting  in  obedience  to  any  revelation  from  God.  In 
1  Cor.  xvi.  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  collection  which  had  been 
for  some  time  making  for  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  directs 
the  Corinthians  to  get  ready  their  contribution  towards  it.  At 
this  time  he  had  received  no  revelation  from  God  directing  him 
to  go  up,  nor  was  he  at  all  fully  purposed  as  to  going ;  he  only 
said  that  if  it  were  thought  meet  that  he  should  go  he  was 
ready  to  do  so  (ver.  4).  He  is  at  this  time  at  Ephesus,  shortly 
before  the  tumult  which  compelled  him  to  leave  (Acts  xx.  1). 
Soon  afterwards  he  writes,  probably  from  Philippi,  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  is  now  at  the  period  referred 
to  in  Acts  XX.  1,  2,  just  before  his  coming  into  Greece.  In  this 
Second  Epistle  (viii.  4)  he  tells  us  what  was  the  reason  that 
determined  him  on  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  any 
divine  revelation,  but  the  urgent  request  of  the  churches  of 
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Macedonia  that  he  would  undertake  in  person  the  ministering 
of  their  bounty  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Up  to  this  time^ 
undecided  as  to  his  course^  he  now  accepts  the  mission  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  Macedonian  churches,  and  doubt-' 
less  throws  himself  into  it  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character. 
Jerusalem  and  his  own  nation  had  been  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  the  object  of  his  fondest  desires  and  hopes  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  Christ.  It  required  a  divine  communication  (Acts 
xxii.  18)  to  tear  him  away  reluctantly  from  what  he  hoped  would 
be  his  scene  of  labour.  Sent  by  special  direction  to  Oentile  and 
distant  missions^  two  brief  and  hurried  visits  were  all  he  was 
enabled  to  pay  to  Jerusalem  between  his  first  and  the  visit  we 
are  now  speaking  of.  This  visit,  pressed  upon  him  on  an  occa- 
sion which  would  shew  his  deep  love  for  his  people,  doubtless 
came  up  to  him  as  the  long  hoped-for  period  when  he  might 
with  success  plead  Christ's  cause  with  Israel,  and  it  is  seized 
upon  with  the  ardour  and  tenacity  of  his  earnest  determined 
will.  It  became,  up  to  this  period  certainly  without  any  revela-' 
tion,  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  spirit  to  pay  this  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
Once  more,  from  Corinth,  he  refers  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
to  his  projected  visit,  in  terms  corresponding  to  his  motives,  as 
mentioned  in  2  Cor.  viii.,  and  which  are  wholly  silent  as  to  any 
revelation  on  the  subject.  This  is  but  a  very  brief  time  before 
his  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  All  this,  we  think,  fully 
accounts  for  the  expression  in  Acts  xx.  22,  and  which  is  so 
commonly  regarded  as  containing  his  declaration  that  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  was  appointed  by  a  divine  revelation. 

'^  Bound  in  the  Spirif  is  a  phrase  in  itself  just  as  applicable 
to  the  fixed  resolve  of  a  strong  mind  bent  on  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  as  to  a  revelation  firom  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fulfil  it.  So 
Bloomfield,  Bosenmiiller,  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article,  and 
other  authorities  understand  it  here.  See  a  similar  expression. 
Acts  xviii.  5.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  phrase  (to  Ilvevfjui) 
occurs  twice  in  this  verse  seems  to  us  to  intimate  a  plain  dis- 
tinction between  it  as  it  occurs  in  the  first  clause  and  in  the 
second.  If  to  Tlvevfia,  where  it  first  occurs,  means  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  appears  to  us  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  language  that 
it  should  be  mentioned  in  a  fuller  and  more  explanatory  way  in 
the  second.  The  full  phrase  (to  Hvevfia  to  Syiov)  would  na- 
turally occur  first,  the  shorter  (to  Ilvevna)  would  occur  next, 
if  both  referred  to  the  same  object.  In  giving  the  fuller  form 
second,  Paul  appears  to  us  to  distinguish  the  Holy  Spirit  there 
spoken  of  from  his  own  spirit  which  he  before  mentioned, — a 
view  which  would  appear  stronger  to  English  readers  if  the 
second  phrase  were  translated  '^  Holy  Spirif  instead  of  ^<  Holy 
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Ghgpt/'  Now  this  is  the  only  expressioti  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  Paul  had  received  any  intimation  by  revelation  as  to 
the  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and  even  though  the  phrase  were  equally 
capable  of  either  interpretation^  various  reasons  should  lead  us 
to  take  it  as  significant  of  the  apostle's  own  mind  rather  than  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  of  courae  urged^  and  the  point  urged  has  much  force^ 
that  if  the  communication  of  the  Tyrian  disciples  to  Paul  were 
regarded  by  him  as  a  communication  from  the  Spirit^  he  would 
not  have  disregarded  it.  We  allow  this  to  have  much  force^ 
whether  the  fju^  apaffalveip  of  chap.  xxi.  4  be  taken  as  a  strict 
command^  a  simple  warning,  or  an  advice.  We  are  not  pre* 
pared  to  say  what  exact  force  these  words  possess,  but  whatever 
it  be,  we  do  not  think  the  objection  grounded  on  it  sufficient  to 
overbalance  other  and  stronger  reasons  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
doubtless  improbable  that  Paul  would  on  this  or  any  occasion  go 
counter  to  an  intimation  conveyed  by  revelation,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  he  should.  We  may  not  make  an  idol  of  the 
great  apostle  more  than  of  Peter,  Barnabas,  or  other  Christian 
men.  He  was  liable  to  mistake^  to  sin,  as  they  were,  and  he 
may  here  have  fallen  into  error,  or  deliberately  preferred  his  own 
will  to  that  of  God.  We  do  not  know,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, to  what  extent  we  are  to  charge  him  with  error,  suppos- 
ing the  Tyrian  disciples'  dissuasion  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
did  really  proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  some  preference 
of  his  own  will,  and  that  a  sinful  preference,  we  must  charge 
him,  but  it  need  not  be  to  the  extent  that  might  at  first  appear. 
Many  mere  warnings  from  the  Spirit  had  already  been  given 
him  as  to  what  he  was  to  expect  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  may  at 
Tyre,  in  his  predetermination  of  purpose,  have  taken  the  com- 
munication as  another  such  warning,  or  as  a  trial  of  his  faith. 
He  may  have  misunderstood  wilfully,  and  therefore  sinfully,  the 
revelation ;  for  Paul  was  not  on  all  occasions  inspired  more  than 
the  other  apostles. 

But  is  it  not  really  a  stronger  reason  on  the  other  side^  that 
every  one  connected  with  St.  Paul  on  this  and  other  occasions 
should  have  adopted  a  view  diametrically  opposite  to  his  own. 
It  was  not  merely  the  entire  Church  at  Tyre,  but  the  Church  at 
Caesarea  also,  and  the  companions  of  Paul  enumerated  at  xx.  4, 
including  Luke,  who  earnestly  begged  him  to  abandon  his  purpose 
of  going  to  Jerusalem  (xxi.  12).  Now  Paul's  companions  had 
ail  heard  his  charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  he  ^^  went  bound  in  the  Spirit  unto  Jerusalem."  Yet 
they  prayed  him  not  to  go  there.  To  one  or  other  of  these  sup- 
tKwitions  we  are  confined :  Ist,  either  that  they  did  not  under- 
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stand  him  to  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to  his  own  spirit  when 
he  spoke :  or  2nd,  that  they  one  and  all  persuaded  him  to  disre- 
gard the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  suppose  that  if  Luke 
and  Sopater  andAristarchusand  Secundus  and  Gains  and  Timothy 
and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  understood  ".  bound  in  the  spirit  '^ 
to  signify  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Apostle's  own  mind,  that  that 
was  the  true  signification  of  the  words.  We  would  be  indeed 
sorry  to  place  any  modern  interpretation  of  the  words  against 
that  put  on  them  by  such  men,  who  heard  them  uttered,  and 
knew  every  circumstance  of  the  case  prior  and  up  to  that  time. 
If  we  do  not  take  this  view,  we  must  suppose  that  all  these  good 
and  true  men  joined  in  urging  Paul  to  disregard  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  save  himself  from  bonds 
and  afflictions,  or  possible  death.  Now  we  confess  that  we  think 
it  infinitely  more  likely  that  Paul,  burning  with  zeal  and  love  for 
his  countrymen,  should  go  more  or  less  wilfully  in  disregard  of 
the  Spirit,  than  that  the  disciples  of  whom  we  read  as  his  com- 
panions should  one  and  all  urge  him  to  disobedience.  Bather 
we  think  would  they  have  acted  the  part  of  true  Christian 
friends,  imbued  as  they  were  themselves  with  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  and  comforted  and  sustained  him  in  his  purpose,  if 
they  knew  that  that  purpose  was  in  no  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
wilful  obstinacy,  but  in  obedience  to  a  revelation  from  above. 

Nor  is  their  remark,  when  all  their  dissuations  were  disre- 
garded, viz.,  "  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,^'  any  argument  for 
their  supposing  that  Paul  was  acting  in  conformity  with  a  revela- 
tion. Things  are  done  every  day  in  direct  opposition  to  God's 
expressed  will  which  yet  accomplish  His  purpose.  The  act  of 
Judas  was  such,  and  no  one  who  holds  the  theory  of  an  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  can  deny  that  such  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard of  every  event  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  itself  pleasing  or 
offensive  to  Him.  There  is  therefore  no  contradiction  in  sup- 
posing that  Paul  went  counter  to  an  expressed  revelation,  and 
that  yet  in  his  doing  so  he  accomplished  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
is  it  without  force  to  reflect  that  Paul  himself  does  not  advance 
any  supposed  revelation  as  his  reason  for  disregarding  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  friends  (xxi.  18).  His  doing  so  would  have  silenced 
them  at  once.  He  simply  refers  to  his  own  will  and  purpose, 
and  seems  to  us  throughout  this  part  of  his  life  to  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  courting  persecution  and  coveting  martyrdom, 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  that  age  of  zeal,  with  which 
Ignatius  seems  to  have  been  strongly  tinged,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  at  which  Gibbon  characteristically 
sheers. 

With  this  view  the  repeated  revelations  from  God  as  to  the 
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dangers  awaiting  Paul  in  Jerusalem  exactly  agree^  while  they 
appear  to  us  out  of  place  on  the  contrary  view.  No  sooner  has 
Paul  accepted  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Macedonian  Churches^ 
and  set  his  face  resolutely  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem^  than  in  every 
city  to  which  he  comes  he  is  met  with  warnings  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  to  the  dangers  which  await  him  if  he  pursues  that 
course.  These  warnings  in  Greece  and  Macedon  he  sets  aside^ 
and  sails  for  Asia.  On  his  nearer  approach  to  the  scene  of 
danger^  atTyre^  the  seaport  of  Phoenicia^  he  is  again  encountered 
with  the  ominous  communication.  He  pursues  his  route  and 
arrives  in  Judaea.  He  is  at  Csesaria,  and  still  at  this  the  eleventh 
hour  he  may  avoid  the  peril.  A  prophet  is  sent  on  the  special 
mission  from  Jerusalem  to  give  him  the  last  warning  he  can  re- 
ceive before  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  What  was  the  object  of 
their  numerous  oft-repeated  revelations  meeting  him  at  every 
stage  of  his  way  ?  On  the  view  that  God  was  warning  him 
against  goings  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  withdrawal, 
they  are  natural,  reasonable,  and  merciful.  To  us  they  do  not 
appear  in  this  light,  on  the  contrary  view.  Are  we  to  regard 
them  as  trials  of  the  Apostle's  faith  ?  We  think  one  intimation 
would  have  been  enough  for  this;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
agreeable  with  God's  usual  dealings  with  His  people  to  send 
them  on  a  mission  which,  without  any  revelation,  is  plainly  one 
of  peril,  and  then  at  every  step  of  their  way  bring  vividly  and 
pointedly  before  them  all  the  terrors  that  await  them.  Bather, 
as  seems  to  us,  He  draws  a  veil  over  coming  dangers^  and  suffers 
them  one  by  one  to  unfold  themselves  as  the  way  opens  out,  and 
the  courage  of  the  confessor  or  martyr  grows  strong  as  each  new 
peril  is  met  and  overcome.  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  God  was 
thus  holding  up  to  the  Church's  admiration,  or  the  world's 
astonishment,  the  grand  picture  of  a  hero  going  on  with  open 
eyes  and  dauntless  heart  to  a  fate  of  whose  severity  he  was  ever 
receiving  fresh  intimations?  Neither  do  we  think  this  Gt>d's 
way  of  dealing  as  exhibited  in  Scripture.  Ignatius  seems  to  us 
to  have  had  the  mind  which  on  this  supposition  it  must  needs  be 
thought  that  God  sought  to  exhibit  in  St.  Paul.  '^  May  I  enjoy," 
he  says,  '^  the  wild  beasts  that  are  prepared  for  me ;  which  I  sdso 
wish  may  exercise  all  their  fierceness  upon  me :  and  whom  for 
that  end  I  will  encourage,  that  they  may  be  sure  to  devour  me, 
and  not  serve  me  as  they  have  done  some  whom  out  of  fear  they 
have  not  touched  "  (Ep.  to  Bomans  v.) .  We  do  not  think  this 
the  desirable  spirit ;  nor  do  we  think  it  what  Grod  would  seek 
to  produce.  It  is  conformable  neither  to  the  precepts  or  the  ex- 
ample of  that  good  Shepherd  who  gave  His  life  for  the  sheep,  yet 
would  have  shunned  th^  cup  of  suffering  if  He  could.     In  low- 
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liness  and  meekness,  without  parade  or  ostentation,  God  led  His 
own  Son  as  a  iamb  to  tlie  slaughter^  unlike  those  heathen  priests 
who  in  gorgeous  robes  led  their  victim,  dressed  in  garlands  and 
sprinkled  with  wine,  in  procession  to  altars  decked  with  herbs 
and  burning  with  incense,  while  strains  of  music  filled  the  air 
around.  We  think  the  notion  that  Gk>d,  in  giving  the  repeated 
revelations  to  Paul  on  his  way,  was  but  holding  out  to  the  world 
the  grand  display  of  a  voluntary  martyr,  to  be  more  like  the 
heathem  pattern  than  the  divine  example. 

We  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  in  the  result  to  Paul  of  this 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  we  see  that  which,  to  all  appearance,  stamps 
his  conduct  as  rash  and  self-willed.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  no  good  result  to  the  cause  of  Christ  which  he  had  at  heart 
came  from  it,  for  such  certainly  did.  His  public  testimonies 
before  the  Aoman  governors  and  Agrippa,  and  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  were  most  valuable.  But  all  this  was  accompanied 
with  an  amount  of  sufiering  and  chastening  to  the  Apostle 
personally,  which  seems  designed  to  check  the  feelings  of  which 
our  theory  supposes  him  to  have  been  guilty.  Repeated  attempts 
upon  his  life  mark  this  period.  But  far  beyond  such  must  that 
protracted  imprisonment  at  Csesarea  have  affected  him  (Acts 
xxiv.  27).  During  this  period,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
Book  of  Acts,  Paul  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  shelf.  An 
occasional  interview  between  him  and  Felix,  for  the  latter's 
interested  purposes ;  the  free  admission  of  his  friends  to  him  in 
his  confinement ;  these  appear  the  most  notable  events  of  two 
long  years.  He  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  either  on  the 
Jewish  or  Gentile  elements  of  which  Csesarea  was  composed,  nor 
even  come  in  contact  with  them.  He  seems  to  have  written  no 
epistle  to  the  churches  during  this  long  period.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  was  for  the  time  almost  laid  aside  from  his  Master's 
service,  left  to  reflect,  in  forced  inaction,  most  trying  to  his  spirit, 
on  the  self-will  which  had,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings,  led 
him  to  his  Csesarean  imprisonment.  It  was  most  unlike  his  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  of  about  an  equal  length  at  Borne.  This 
was  a  time  of  constant  and  full  occupation  to  Paul  as  a  preacher 
and  an  apostle  (xxviii.  30,  31).  He  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  religious  activity  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
into  which  were  daily  pouring  crowds  from  every  quarter,  and 
whence  crowds  were  perpetually  going.  Hence,  too,  he  wrote 
several  of  those  epistles  which  were  to  guide  and  instruct  the 
Church  for  all  time,  as  those  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians.  But  nothing  of  this  religious  activity  marked  his  im- 
prisonment at  Csesarea.  He  had,  as  our  theory  supposes,  put 
himself  heedlessly  into  a  post  to  which  he  was  not  called,  and 
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Ood  would  shew  him  that  He  could  for  two  long  years  maintain 
his  cause  even  without  the  labours  of  a  Paul. 

His  whole  conduct  too^  subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
seems  to  us  inconsistent  with^  and  as  it  were  the  withdrawal  of 
those  somewhat  rash  professions  in  which  he  had  previously 
seemed  to  court  persecution  and  even  death.  In  our  minds  he 
does  not  appear  to  carry  out  that  readiness  for  death  at  Jeru* 
salem  which  he  avowed  at  Tyre,  Melitus,  and  Csesarea.  Every 
lawful  means  in  his  power  he  uses  to  guard  himself  against  insult, 
stripes,  and  death :  some  have  even  supposed  that  for  his  conduct 
to  this  end  before  the  Sanhedrim  he  has  condemned  himself 
(Acts  xxii.  6;  xxiv.  21).  He  pleads  his  Roman  citizenship  to 
save  himself  from  scourging :  he  sets  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  at 
variance  to  procure  in  it  a  party  in  his  favour :  he  sends  his 
nephew  to  the  chief  captain  to  warn  him  of  the  Jewish  plots 
against  his  life,  and  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  military  power : 
he  appeals  to  distant  Caesar  to  avoid  a  tribunal  before  the  blood- 
thirsty council  at  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  condemn  him  for  any 
of  these  things :  we  think  he  was  but  carrying  out  the  rules  of 
Christian  prudence.  But  we  do  see  an  inconsistency  between 
this  careful  guardianship  of  his  person  and  his  life,  and  his 
former  rash  exposure  of  both,  and,  so  far,  his  own  implied  dis- 
approval of  the  spirit  which  had  actuated  him  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem.  The  aspect  of  danger  reminds  him  that  his  life 
may  have  yet  more  valuable  ends  than  to  give  it  up  a  prey  to  a  . 
mob  or  a  council  of  fanatics :  his  weary  imprisonment  teaches 
him  he  might  have  then  been  spreading  the  cause  of  his  Master 
instead  of  lying  idle  and  unoccupied  in  a  new  capital,  one  of 
whose  great  parties  hated  him  too  much  to  listen  to  his  message, 
and  the  other  was  too  careless  of  his  message  to  listen  to  it.  He 
was  too  wise  and  too  full  of  grace  not  to  learn  the  lesson.  He 
withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  the  voluntary  martyrs,  whose  con- 
duct, while  admirable  in  some  respects,  is  ridiculous  in  others, 
but  only  to  enroll  himself  in  that  number  who  were  prepared 
and  ready,  and  sometimes  even  full  of  joy,  to  be  martyrs  when 
God's  will  and  not  their  own  rashness  should  lead  them  to  give 
up  their  lives. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  refer  to 
another  reason  on  which  Dr.  Lee  relies,  in  our  judgment,  without 
sufficient  grounds  for  his  distinction  between  revelation  and 
inspiration.  It  is  their  supposed  difference  of  source,  '^  Revela- 
tion being  the  peculiar  function  of  the  eternal  Word ;  Inspira- 
tion, the  result  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *'  (Lee,  p.  29). 
We  can  see  no  grounds  from  Scripture  for  laying  down  the  rule 
that  revelation  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  second  Person  of 
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the  Trinity,  but  the  contrary^  We  find  Simeon  receiving  a 
revelation  Ax>m  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  ii.  26)  :  we  have  our 
Lord  telling  his  disciples  that  from  the  Spirit  they  were  to 
receive  information  of  things  to  come,  which  are  surely  revela- 
tions (John  xvi.  12 — 14) :  we  find  Paul  declaring  that  the 
Spirit  reveals  things  before  unknown  to  the  Church,  and  that  He 
is  the  source  of  revelations  to  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1  Cor.  ii.  10;  Eph.  i.  5).  With  such  decla- 
rations as  these  in  Scripture  we  do  not  see  how  revelation  can  be 
called  the  peculiar  function  of  the  Son.  It  is  his  function  no 
doubt^  but  not  peculiar  to  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  the 
source  as  of  inspiration^  so  of  revelation  also,  for  we  cannot  see 
grounds  in  Scripture  for  Dr.  Lee's  distinction  of  Christ  as  the 
source,  the  Spirit  as  the  channel  of  revelation  (p.  120) :  or  if  any 
distinction  is  to  be  made,  we  think  the  best  is  that  which  re- 
gards the  Father  as  the  source  of  all  revelation,  whether  made  to 
man  by  the  Son  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  then  agree 
to  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Lee,  in  his  valuable  work,  has  drawn 
between  Revelation  and  Inspiration.  We  think  them,  if  dif- 
ferent, yet  inseparable,  and  different  only  in  so  far  as  inspiration 
may  be  called  the  manner,  and  Revelation  the  matter  of  the 
divine  communications.  We  scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  any- 
thing we  could  say,  even  were  it  to  draw  the  attention,  could  alter 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  to  whose  views  we  have  referred  in 
this  paper.  We  can  only  express  our  judgment  that  were  Dr.  Lee 
to  modify  his  view  in  tins  respect,  he  would  remove  from  his  work 
that  which  mars  its  effect.  He  has  given  us,  undoubtedly,  the 
ablest  defence  in  our  own,  or  perhaps  any  language,  of  what  we 
esteem  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration:  he  would  then, 
we  think,  present  one  as  nearly  faultless  as  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
for  any  human  composition  to  arrive  at. 

D.  A. 
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COBBESPOVDENCK 


IWe  wUh  our  readen  to  undeniand  that  we  cannot  be  held  reeponeible/or  the 
opmiona  of  our  eontribuiore  and  eorreepondenit.  The  utmoet  weeandoitto  keep  a 
ear^  eye  upon  the  literary  character  qf  their  eommunieatione,  and  to  eee  that  thep 
do  not  traneeend  the  Umite  qf  fair  critieism  and  Un^/ul  mquiry.'} 


NBBTJCHADNBZZAE  AND  HIS  SUBJECTS. 

Wis  must  laave  to  time  and  advancing  knowledge  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scepticism  which  still  prevails  in  some  quarters  touching  the 
interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant that  the  interpreters  themselves  should  do  nothing  to  foster 
the  unbelief  of  such  Orientalists  as  Ewald  and  Eenan.  TJnfortu^ 
natelj,  much  that  was  published  during  the  infancy  of  cuneiform 
research,  and  which  further  study  has  shewn  to  be  unfounded  and 
misunderstood,  is  still  quoted  at  second  and  third  hand,  and  so  brin^ 
discredit  upon  the  labours  of  the  cunealoger.  When  a  writer  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  qf  the  Bible  cites  the  translation  of  Nebu-  I 

chadrezzar's  Birs-i-Nimrdd- Cylinder  inscription,  made  bjr  Dr.  Oppert  I 

at  a  time  when  only  a  word  here  and  there  was  known  with  certainty  | 

(although  the  far  more  accurate  version  of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  is  to  be 
found  in  many  easily-procurable  books**),  it  is  time  to  warn  ordinary 
readers  against  trusting  overmuch  to  translations  of  Assyrian  inscrip-  ' 

tions  made  ten  or  more  years  ago.  The  discovery  of  Essar-haddon's 
"  Boyal  Library  "  and  its  invaluable  contents,  the  special  inquiry  of 
many  minds,  and  other  causes,  have  advanced  our  knowledge  of  an« 
cient  Assvrian  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  possible  to  give  a  rendering 
of  Nebuchadrezzar's  inscription  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  unknown  or  doubtful  words  will  be  but  small.  The  following 
translation  will  be  seen  to  differ  materially  from  the  antiquated  ver- 
sion of  Dr.  Oppert,  especially  in  one  important  point.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  safefy  depencled  upon  as  conveying  the  true  sense  of  the 
original  except  in  such  words  as  are  italicised.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : — "  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  the  powerful  chief, 
the  established  prince  of  the  heart  of  Merodach,  the  supreme  ruler,* 
the  exalter  of  Nebo,  the  glorious  potentate,^  whom  the  great  gods 

«  For  example,  Loftas's  Chaldea  and  Sustana,  pp.  29,  30. 

*  Itsaocu,  from  the  Janban  saq,  "  a  head,"  and  w  which  the  syUabaries  trans- 
late by  aadu^u,  a  verb  akin  to  ^lo  and  JuJuSa.    The  final  -cu  is  a  common  affix 

which  we  may  compare  with  the  Basque  final  suffixed  article  -c,  and  the  Etruscan 
-oA;  (as  in  pidak  ("  child  "^  compared  with  pma  and  puU^  and  in  phruntak 
(?  fipotrrfi)  in  the  bi-lingual  mscription  of  Pisaurum).  Ikki  in  the  Third  Ach»- 
menian»:**at"  or  "in,"  like  the  Mordwin  ^a,  e.g.  nuutor-ga  ("on  the  earth"), 
ken$h-ga  ("through  the  door"). 

•  Muddj  uomen  aeentis  from  rir,  whence  idati,  which  is  found  in  the  India 
House  Inscription  (cd.  iv.,  L  25),  where  the  Moon-god  is  called  mudammiq  $a 
idaH-ya,  "  strengthener  of  my  sovereignty." 
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have  appointed  (tizima)  to  live  for  sovereignty,  the  controller  of  the 
undefiled^  (?),  builder  of  Bit  Saggat  and  Bit  Tzida  (am)  I.  Behold, 
Merodach  the  great  lord  has  powerfully  formed  me,  and  has  urged 
me  to  construct  his  buildings.  Nebo,  inspector  of  the  abundance  of 
heaven  and  earth,  has  given  my  hand  the  sceptre  of  royalty  to  hold. 
Bit  Saggat,  the  palace  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  gods  Merodach,  (and)  Bit  Cua,  the  shrine  of  his  lordship, 
glittering  with  gold  firmly  (f)^  did  I  erect.     Bit  Tzida  strongly  did 


I  build,  and  with  silver,  brilliant  (?)  gold,  hewn^  stone,  fir,  (and) 
cedar  did  I  finish  its  magnificence^  The  temple  of  the  **  spheres,* 
the  treasury  of  Babylon  I  built,  I  finished,  and  with  masonry  and 
zakur^  stone  I  reared  its  head  on  high.  Behold,  the  stages  (?)i  of  the 
temple  of  the  seven  spheres,  the  treasury  of  Borsippa,  which  a  former 
king  had  founded,  and  had  built  up  42  cubits,*  but  had  not  raised  its 
heaid,  from  length  of  time  had  become  ruined,'  and  its  cisterns  were 
dilapidated.*"  The  turret"  and  the  gallery  were  torn  down,  and  its 
brickwork  (and)  the  masonry  of  its  coping  were  crumbled  away,*  and 
the  brickwork  of  its  mound  was  piled  up  like  a  heap.  Merodach,  the 
great  lord,  inclined  my  heart  to  rebuild  it.  I  did  not  change  its  site, 
and  I  did  not  dig  up  its  floor.  In  a  peaceful  month,  on  an  auspi- 
cious day,  the  brickwork  of  its  mound  and  the  masonry  of  its  coping 
(which  were  in  ruins)  I  repaired,  and  I  strengthened  its  rums  (?) 

*  So  rendered  by  Dr.  Hmcks,  who  derives  ikakliak  (?)  from  ^\t  ("inqai- 
natns  est.")  ^ 

«  SaUaris,  adverb  from  n^,  which  seems  to  imply  firmness. 
/  Bra'a,  from  Ttv. 

r  8%bir  or  Hpwr^  which  like  tm  in  Job  zxvi.  13,  may  be  either  "  splendour" 
or  *'  a  roof."    It  is,  however,  far  more  probably  the  latter. 

*  ^n-et,  i.e.  "  the  divine  place."  The  word  is  found  on  a  brick  legend  of 
Boma-buriyas,  wherein  he  calls  the  sun-god  Inu  gcd  an-cid^  "  the  great  lord  of 
the  two  spheres."  So  Kim-zallus  speaks  of  Assur  as  ^*  kine  of  the  two  worlds," 
the  idea  teing  here  expressed  by  the  D.  P.  of  divinity,  followed  by  the  symbol 
of  '*  five"  (to  denote  the  five  planets)  and  the  sign  of  duality. 

<  This  was  a  kind  of  marble  much  used  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  seems 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  Zagros  Montes,  whence  it  was  brought. 

i  The  word  is  mihqutf  compare  rof  (2  Sam.  xx.  13).  But  it  may,  like  mxhqitta 
below,  mean  "  the  ruins"  from  re»,  ny,  etc. 

*  Amma,  expressed  by  a  character  which  has  the  phonetic  power  of  A«. 
It  is  very  often  met  with  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  a  measure  of  length  <mly^ 
like  noM  in  Hebrew. 

'  Innamu^  from  D3.  Whenever  found  it  can  only  bear  the  meaning  given 
above.    It  is  akin  to  the  Arabic  a3>  which  Freytag  translates  "debilis,  in- 

firmus,"  and  the  Hebrew  D>3  Tcompare  the  Homeric  use  of  ^/i^w). 

*•  Literally,  "its  exits-ot- water  were-brought-not-to-stand"  (la-stUesuru 
muUie-mihe-sa). 

«  Zunnuv^  from  the  same  root  as  uzund  above,  which  I  have  rendered  "  ap' 

pointed."  It  is  the  Hebrew  p,  akin  to  p^,  J^,  |»,  ^Ij  ("omare")^  see 
Davidson's  Furst's  Hebrew  and  Ckaldee  Lexicon,  pp.  51-2. 

*  Uptdtdrj  from  "OD- 
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(mihqitasajf  and  I  placed  a  record  of  my  name  in  the  comers  of  its 
edifice  [literally  '  rums  '].  I  set  my  hand  to  build  it  and  to  rear  its 
head,  and  as  it  was  of  old  strongly  did  I  build  it,  and  like  (it  was)  in 
former  days  did  I  rear  its  head.  O  Nebo,  the  powerful  son,  the 
supreme  *  *  *,''  the  ruler,  the  exalter  of  Nebo,  do  thou  for  ever* 
cause  (?y  my  buildinas  to  be  strong ;  and  a  long-lasting  house,  many 
children,'  the  establishment  of  the  throne,  a  continuance  of  regnal« 
years,  the  destruction  of  foes,  (and)  the  plentiful  captures  of  enemies 
greatly  extend  thou.  In  thy  mighty  guardianship,  O  establisher  of 
the  pillivrs  (?)*  of  heaven  and  earth,  extend  (?)  the  lengthening  of  my 
days,  (and)  the  generation  of  children.  In  the  presence  of  Merodach, 
king  of  heayen  and  earth,  (and)  the  fathers  that  have  gone  (to)  thee,** 
love  my  buildings  [and]  the  glory  of  my  authority  (?),  May  Nebu- 
chadrezzar,  the  royal  builder,  be  established  before  thy  &ce." 

This  inscription  affords  sufficient  material  to  every  Semitic  scholaf 
for  discovering  the  close  similarity  that  exists  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Babylonian  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar — the  Augustan 
era  of  the  language.  Naturally  a  few  foreign  words,  heirlooms  of 
the  ancient  Turanian  tongue,  still  lingered  even  in  the  court  dialect.*' 
The  name  of  the  king  itself  contains  one  of  these.  Ouduri  is  a  Jan* 
ban  vocable,  a  common  compound  of  Elamite  names,  which  originally 
meant  "  servant "  ^as  in  'lash-nj,  "  servant  of  Lagamir  "),  and  hence 
"  soldier "  and  "  officer."  Even  in  Assyria  the  number  of  non- 
Semitic  words  found  in  the  royal  inscriptions,  more  or  less  disguised, 
is  considerable ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  still  more  impregnated 
their  speech  with  the  shreds  and  relics  of  the  old  tongue.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  contract  cylinders  and  other  records 
of  private  individuals,  which  are  characterized  by  the  plentiful  use  of 
Janban  words,  the  employment  of  hybrid  forms,  and  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  grammatical  proprieties.    In  speaking  of  ^'  Janbans,"  I  am 

p  TsuccaUuvf  the  root  would  be  tesr. 
*     9  KhadUy  adverb  from  hhad,  which  equak  Hebrew  TV. 

'  NabliU;  the  root  would  be  ^fn,  which  I  believe  to  mean  *' strong''  or 
«» Btedfast." 

•  lAUuH,  from  t^.    It  signifieB  "births"  and  "tribute"  equally  often. 

'  Pulu^uq  perhaps  has  this  meaning,  though  the  ideograph  for  it  seems  rather 
to  represent  a  door  or  window.  In  the  sylmbaries  the  ideograph  in  question  is 
explained  hypultiji  on  the  Janban  side,  and  piduccu  on  the  Assyrian  side.  In 
the  next  line  the  ideograph  is  doubled,  and  explained  hypvluq,  and  p<dluccu, 

"  The  sense  of  this  sentence  is  not  quite  clear,  though  the  meaning  of  all 
the  words  is  fully  known.  We  may  compare  the  following  passage  from  the 
India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (col.  vi.) :  "  Nabopolassar,  my  ex- 
alted father  (aJn  ali-ya),  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  multitudes,  who-is-gone 
{aliq)  to  the  abode  of  the  gods." 

*>  Several  instances  occur  in  the  inscription  given  above.  The  word  which  I 
have  translated  "  controller"  is  a  relic  of  the  Janban.  This  word,  saoeana-eu, 
is  particularly  interesting  as  being  the  original  of  the  "Chaldaic"  )aD  or  vnSD 
of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  (Hna  or  ffina  in  Janhan  si^i6ed  "  chief,"  as  in  the  hybrid 
JSarru-gina  (Sargon),  and  «(m^"  caput."  Classical  writers  tell  us  that  at  the 
SaksBan  feast,  instituted  by  Cyrus,  and  held  annually  in  Babylon,  a  lord  of  mis* 
rule  was  appointed  called  Zoganes. 
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not  to  be  understood  as  giving  assent  to  any  particular  theory  or 
belief.  The  word  is  merefy  a  makeshift  for  want  of  a  better  term. 
'^  Babylonian"  can  only  be  applied  to  the  Semitic  dialect  of  the  Cas- 
dim.  '^  Chaldean"  would  be  most  inappropriate,  as  the  Kaldai  were 
an  aggregate  of  nomadic  tribes  who  settled  in  later  times  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Ghulf,  and  "  Akkadian"  is  not  only  unmeaning 
but  also  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  Akkad  (*'  the  highlands ")  was  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  north-east  of  the  Tigris,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  aUuvial  plain  of  the  Euphrates.  "  Janban,"  there- 
fore,  seems  to  me  to  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  best  name  that  can 
be  found,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Ibn  Wahshiya  would  have  invented 
this  ethnic  title,  and  he  was  doubtlessly  in  possession  of  data  which 
have  long  since  perished.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  reading  of  the  word  in  question  is  not  quite  certain.  Not 
pnlv  are  the  diacritical  points  a  cause  of  doubt,  but  owing  to  the  age 
and  corruptness  of  the  MSS.  we  cannot  altogether  rely  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  letters  themselves.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.,  61, 
150),  the  Persians,  originally  called  Art»i  by  themselves,  were 
known  among  the  G-reeks  by  the  name  of  Ki70^v€9.  This  name  they 
received  from  their  king  "  K^pheus,  son  of  Belus,"  but  afterwards 
changed  it  on  the  marriage  of  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  Zeus,  with 
Andromeda,  daughter  of  K^pheus.  Now  the  Persians,  at  least  the 
people  so  called,  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race,  and  had  no  connection 
either  with  the  Semitic  Belus  or  his  Janban  correlative,  Imt.  They 
were  identical  with  the  Medes,  whose  primitive  title  was  "kpta 
(Herod.,  vii.,  62),  and  who  had  separated  from  their  kinsfolk  in 
Aryanem-  vaejo  (the  mountainous  reservoirs  of  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes),  and  spread  themselves  north  of  the  Paropamisus  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  at  an  early  perird.  According  to  the  Zend-avesta,  they 
successively  occupied  Sughdhu  (Sogdiana),  Mouru  (Merw),  Bakhdhi 
(Balkh),  and  Nisaya  (Nisaea),'*'  and  it  is  not  until  the  sixth  creation 
of  Ahura-mazda  that  Hardyu  (Herat,  probably,)  is  mentioned.  Not 
before  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  however,  does  the  Aryan  invasion 
of  India  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The  new  settlers  first  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Punjab ;  and  the  hymns  of  the  Eig-Veda 
had  been  composed  before  that  the  Zoroastrian  schism  arose,  and  a 
fresh  band  of  emigrants  had  started  for  the  west.  These  last  steadily 
advanced,  and  finally,  under  the  AkhsBmenian  princes,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Turanian  Elam.  It  can  only  be  by  prolepsis,  there- 
fore, that  the  mythical  Kepheus  is  caUed  a  Persian  monarch.  He 
ruled  over  the  same  district  as  was  afterwards  under  the  sway  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  but  both  he  and  his  subjects  belonged  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent race.     So,  by  a  similar  proleptic  figure,  Ovid  iJMet,,  iv.,  212) 

*  Nisa  or  Nysa  is  found  as  an  Aryan  local  name  from  the  Punjab  to  Greece. 
It  is  literally  **  a  settlement,"  from  8%  ("  to  lie")  and  the  preformative  ni.  It  is 
uncertain  from  which  special  Nysa  Dionysus,  '*  the  god  of  Nysa,"  took  his  name. 
The  ancients  generally  supposed  it  to  be  an  Indian  town  of  that  name  (Pliny, 
Ti.,  23),  on  the  mountain  near  where  ApoUdnius  of  Tyana  is  said  to  have  found 
the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus. 
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flpeakfl  of  OrchamiiB,  the  seventh  in  descent  £rom  B^lus  (i.e.,  Inu) 
as  tyrannizing  over  "  the  Achaemenian  cities."  BSIus,  among  dassicid 
writers,  is  the  general  epoHyme  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
irrespective  of  their  ethnical  and  philological  relations.  Inu  Q*  lord"), 
the  supreme  god  of  the  Janbans,  was  replaced  by  Bilu  (ban)  after  the 
rise  of  the  &mitic  supremacy,  and  the  latter  name  was  therefore 
adopted  without  question  by  the  Greek  fable-mongers.  It  formed  a 
convenient  starting-point  and  background  for  every  legend.  Keph^ne, 
then,  a  word  equalfy  un-Aryan  and  un-Semitic,  must  have  been  the  no- 
menclature of  the  ancient  (Turanian)  inhabituits  of  Elam  or  Nummi,' 
who  traced  their  descent  from  the  same  ancestors  as  their  Janban 
neighbours — a  fact  fully  corroborated  by  the  dedpherment  of  the 
cuneiform ;  and  in  making  him  a  son  of  BSlus  western  writers  reckoned 
£^pheu8  among  the  Jam)an  race.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  asserted 
as  weU  in  the  explicit  statem^it  of  Dikiearchus  {Eustaih,  ad  Dion.^ 
767,  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  XaK^oi)  that  the  Chaldeans  were  at  first  called 
KSph^nes  from  K^pheusi^  until  the  time  of  KhaldiBus,'  the  fourteenth 
in  descent  from  Ninus,  and  builder  of  Babylon,  as  in  the  mythi  which 
describe  Kdpheus  as  an  Ethiopian  prince.  Now  ^^  Ethiopian  "  among 
the  ancients  meant  pretty  much  the  same  as  "  Turanian "  does  in 
modem  works.  We  all  remember  the  divided  race  of  Ethiopians  of 
Ody9,f  i.  22-24.,  those  ''  last  of  men,"  of  whom  one  part  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  the  sun-setting  and  the  other  in  the  land  of  the  sun-rising.  It 
is  to  the  latter  of  these  that  Apuleius  (lib.  xi.,  p.  864)  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  "  Ethiopians  and  Arians,  bom  of  the  sun-god,  whose  rays 
first  illuminate  their  country."  They  were  the  Dravidians  of  Hindu- 
stan, who,  Eusebius  (Chron.,  p.  26)  says,  "  leaving  their  country  on 
the  Indus,  came  and  settled  in  Egypt."  In  reference  to  these  we 
read  in  Fhilostratus,  "  The  Indians  are  the  wisest  of  all  men :  the 
Ethiopians  are  a  colony  from  them,  and  they  inherit  the  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers."  These  forefathers  at  one  time  extended  their 
dominion  over  Western  Asia  and  Europe,^  having  supplanted  the 
pigmy  race  that  is  still  represented  by  the  Andamanners,  the  Negritos 
of  Malaya,  and  the  "  Hairymen"  of  Yesso.  Many  are  the  indications 
of  their  wide-spread  power  found  in  the  folklore  of  succeeding  popu- 
lations. The  Iliad  places  them  on  the  shores  of  the  circumambient 
ocean,  the  hosts  of  the  gods,  whose  history  was  already  lost  in  the 
night  of  time.    They  were  the  "  Good-folk  "  of  Ireland,  the  dwarfs 

'  Numma  in  Janban^'*  a  highlander/'  whereof  the  Semitic  Elaniy  the  Third 
Achsmenian  Khapar^  and  the  Persian  tlwaj^  are  translations.  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
son  reminds  us  of  the  Wogol  numma  ("  heaven")  and  numan  ("  high"). 

J^  A  fragment  of  Hellanikus  makes  out  that  the  Chaldeans,  on  the  death  of 
Kdphens,  "  ex  Babylone  militantes,"  occupied  Ghocha,  and  were  then  for  the 
first  time  called  Chaldeans. 

«  He  is  called  Khaalus  or  Khalaus  by  Etdsias  ap.  Syncell.  Bdlokhus  and 
fiellepar^s  or  Bdleus,  the  only  royal  names  KtSsias  knew  anythinj^  about,  have 
been  made  to  do  duty  twice  over.  Consequently  the  number  of  kmgs  has  been 
doubled,  Khalaus  appearing  as  the  twenty-eighth  instead  of  the  fourteenth 
sacoessor  of  Ninus. 

«  They  seem  to  have  been  the  primitive  "  Bronze-men  "  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
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of  Germany,  the  Duergare  of  the  North,  the  Kabeiri  and  Telkhines" 
of  the  Greeks.  Of  them  Stephanus  Bjz.  states  that  thej  '^  were  the 
first  nation  constituted  in  the  world,  the  first  which  enacted  kws  and 
taught  reyerence  to  the  gods."  This,  at  all  events,  holds  good  with 
regard  to  Ghaldea  and  Assyria. 

It  must  be  remarked,  howeyer,  that  all  the  mythi  do  not  make 
K^pheiis  an  Ethiopian.  They  display  their  usual  indifference  to  the 
laws  of  self-consistency.  The  common  story  is  that  set  forth  by 
ApoUdnius,  that  E^pheus  was  son  of  BSlus,  and  king  of  Ethiopia. 
Ovid  {Met,,  iv.,  662)  details  how  Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  sea- 
monster  and  rescued  by  Perseus,  and  how  that  hero  married  her 
after  changing  Phineus,  the  brother  of  Cepheus,  into  stone.  It  is 
at  least  noticeable  that  ^'  the  Assyrian  Lycabas  "  (Met,,  v.,  60)  and 
Semiramis-sprung  Polydsemon  (v.,  85)  were  amongst  the  courtiers  of 
Cepheus,  slain  by  Perseus,  the  Aryan  conqueror.*  But  according 
to  Pomponius  Mela  (i.,  11),  Cepheus  was  a  PhoBuician  (the  son  of 
PhoBnix,  whose  grandfather  ana  son  both  bore  the  name  of  Belus). 
Like  PHny  (v.,  14),  he  calls  him  king  of  Joppa,  a  town  built  "  ante 
diluvium  "  (or,  as  Pliny  has  it,  "  antiquior  terrarum  inundatione ;" 
see  Solin.,  34,  1).  The  "fabulosa  Ceto,"  from  which  Andromeda 
was  saved,  was  preserved  there  as  late  as  Boman  times.  Pliny  again 
(vi.,  85)  refers  to  the  same  belief.  He  says  that  Ethiopia  was 
"illustrious  and  powerful  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Memnon 
during  the  Trojan  war ;  and  that  its  empire  extended  over  Syria,  and 
the  shores  of  Italy,  in  the  age  of  king  Cepheus,  is  clear  from  the 
legend  of  Andromeda."  From  this  we  gather  that  Joppa  traced  its 
origin  back  to  the  Janban  epoch,  before  the  Semites  had  fallen  upon 
them  from  the  south.  It  is  remarkable  that  Italy  should  be  included 
in  the  ancient  -Ethiopian  empire,  but  ethnology  has  fully  confirmed 
the  statement.  KSpheus  may  have  been  a  Phoenician  prince,  but  it 
was  when  Phoenicia  had  a  Timtnian  population.  And  his  traditional 
connection  with  such  mutually  distant  countries  seems  to  argue  that 
Kephene  was  a  general  ethnic  name.  In  the  same  way  Memn6n  is 
— ^ , —  - 

*  Tbilgamos  is  mentioned  as  a  king  of  AssTria  by  ^Han  (Hist.  Anim.,  xii., 
21).  Pliny  (vi.,  35)  gays  that  the  Ethiopians  were  so  named  from  iBthiops,  the 
son  of  Vulcan.  Benan,  however  fffigt,  dea  Lang,  JStm,,  p.  476),  disputes  the 
connection  of  Vulcan  with  Telkhin,  which  he  identifies  with  Tubalcatn.  Euhn 
fZeiUchriA  i.,  179,  193)  would  connect  the  word  with  the  Zend  dnMs  (''lie"); 
Banks.,  aruh;  Germ.,  iriigen  and  UJtgent 

*  Perseus  may  however  be  a  type  of  the  conquering  Semites,  as  Dr.  Donald* 
son  believes  {Varr,^  p.  23),  considering  that  *'  the  name  of  the  hero's  weapon, 
fyni,  is  undoubtedly  Semitic"  (m).  The  story  of  KephaliOn  {ap,  Fragm,  Hut. 
Or,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  626)  points  the  same  way.  He  tells  us  that  Perseus,  son  of 
Dana6,  being  defeated  by  (the  Aryan)  Dionysus,  son  of  SemeU,  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  Assyria  with  1000  ships,  and  took  refuge  with  the  king  Belimus  in 
the  six-hnndred-and-fortieth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (see 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Hut.  Survey  of  Aatron.  of  AndenU,  pp.  416-16).  Perhaps, 
however,  as  is  often  the  case,  two  distinct  mythi  have  become  mixed  up  together. 
And  certainly  the  founder  of  Myk6n»,  the  "  destroyer"  {Uepfffhs)  of  the  monsters 
of  the  West,  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the  '*  horseman"  (trc)  whose  steed 
reminds  us  of  the  winged  bulls  and  horses  of  Assyria  and  Palestine. 
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connected  witli  both  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Memndn  (first  mentioned 
in  Odys,,  xi.,  622,  and  apparently  i v.,  188),  the  son  of  Tithdnns,* 
the  builder  of  Susa  (see  H^rod.,  v.,  53,  54)  and  Eds,  led  the  Assyrian 
troops,  according  to  Diod6rus,  from  Larissa  "  to  Troy  in  the  reign 
of  Teutamus,  who  was  the  twentieth  king  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis ; 
the  Assyrians  at  that  time  possessing  the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  Priam 
*  .  .  had  sent  to  him,  under  the  command  of  Memn6n,  ten  thousand 
Assyrians  and  as  many  Persians,  with  two  hundred  chariots.'* 

From  the  preceding  considerations  I  suppose  it  to  be  possible 

that  Ibn  Wahshiya's  ^Ui^l  is  a  corrupt  reading  for  ^^^^J^  J'.  The 
latter  word  may  have  some  connection  with  hf  ("  an  offspring "),. 
which  appears  in  the  common  title,  KipraUarlat,  or  "  four  peoples," 
the  "  nations  "  over  whom  Tidal,  or  rather  Qapf^aK  (tv/r-gal,  "  great 
chief"),  as  the  Septuagint  writes  it,  held  rule.  As,  however,  the 
true  reading  is  uncertain,  it  will  be  best  to  retain  "  Janban,"  though 
possibly  wrong,  in  fault  of  a  better  word. 

Whatever  may  be  their  name,  the  domination  of  the  Turanians 
seems  to  have  been  a  long  one.  They  were  the  originators  of 
writing,  as  far  as  we  know ;  the  hieroglyphic  symbols,  of  the  pri- 
mitive forms  of  which  the  cuneiform  characters  are  corrupt  modifi- 
cations, having  had  values  which  shew  the  Turanian  nature  of  the 
language.  Pliny  (vii.,  57)  says,  "Litteras  semper  arbitrior  Assyrias 
fuisse,"  and  according  to  Simplicius  (ad  Arist.,  ii.,  p.  123),  astrono- 
mical observations  had  been  made  at  Babylon  for  nineteen  hundred 
and  three  years  before  Kallisthenes'  visit  to  that  city  (b.o.  331). 
With  this  agrees  the  assertion  of  Ber6sus  and  Kritodemus  (ap. 
Plin.,  vii.,  57),  that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  had  been  care- 
fully noted  down  upon  burnt-brick  tablets  by  the  Babylonians  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Phor6neus  ia 
Greece  (b.o.  1753),  though  Epigenes — "  gravis  auctor  in  primis" — 
extends  the  number  of  years  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty.  It  ia 
curious  that  the  mythi  have  "stellated"  Cepheus  and  nis  wife 
Cassiopeia  with  their  daughter  and  son-in-law  (Cic,  Ttisc.^  disp.  v.,  3). 
Cassiopeia,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  connected  with  Casius  or  Cs9sius,« 
the  name  of  several  mountains  in  Western  Asia,  especially  the 
famous  one  commemorated  by  Pliny  (v.,  18)  ;  and  perhaps  also  with 
Cau-casus,  though  the  latter  is  derived  by  Pliny  (vi.,  19)  from  the 
Scythic  Grcmcasus  "  nive  candidus,"  Isid6rus  adding  that  oasis  ia 
Scythic  for  "pnow."  At  all  events,  Kassiop^  or  Kassiopeia,  the 
-Ethiopian,  would  claim  some  affinity  with  xcra.  Josephus  (Antiq,, 
i.,  6,  2)  says  that  "  the  Ethiopians  are  both  by  themselves  and  by 
all  in  Asia  called  Xot/<ra?o«,"  and  Susa,  the  capital  of  Elam  (».  a.,  the 
seat  of  the  Asiatic  ^Ethiopians),  was  situated  in  the  district  called 

*  Tithdnus  is  the  A/i^iX^Kt?  yi5|,  "  the  morning  grey,"  which  precedes  the 
dawn  (/Z.,  vii.,  433).  The  word  has  the  same  root  as  t«ti5  (="dies,"  Lycoph.^ 
941),  Ttriv,  probably  tit^kij  and  riBiiySs,    Compare  Sansk.  didhi  ("  lucere**) 

•  Compare  Lappon.,  kaisse,  "mons  altus,"  Karian  Tifftroj  ^XiSos.*  Orau-  in 
Grau-casiu  is  of  course  the  Sansk.  girU  (''  mons"),  Zend  ^otrw,  Slav,  jforo,  t^ou 
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Ejasia  (HAiod.,  t.,  49).  The  EobmbI,  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Siamites,  who,  defended  bj  their  highland  &8tnes8e8,  were  able,  like 
the  Circassians,  the  Basques,  and  the  Ljcians,  successfully  to  resist 
aR  invaders,  whether  Semite  or  Aryan,  are  most  probably  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Biblical  Outh,^  Their  territory  is  still  known  b^ 
the  name  of  Khuzistan ;  and  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Hiji 
Khalifeh  (Jdhan  numdy  p.  272),  "use  the  Khuxian,  as  well  as  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages."  This  was  apparently  the  country 
which  the  Oihon  of  Gren.  ii.  18  compassed/  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  Turanian  fiEmiily  which  spread  irom  Malaya  to 
Biscay.  In  speaking  of  "TuianianB,"  I  am  not  to  be  understood  aa 
giving  in  my  adherence  to  any  particular  theory.  I  merely  use  the 
word  in  a  well-established  sense,  as  embracing  those  races  of  men 
whose  languages  are  marked  by  the  principle  of  agglutination.  The 
term  is  a  convenient  one;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  M.  Clarke,  I  shall 
continue  to  employ  it  until  all  disputes  upon  the  subject  have  been 
settled.  It  is  absurd  to  confine  it  to  the  Iberian  family  (i. «.,  the 
£Etmily  including  the  Tchuds,  the  Basques,  the  primeval  populations 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  the  Janbans).  They  have  already  a 
specific  title  of  their  own,  and  the  limitation  of  a  (hitherto)  general 
nomenclature  to  them  assumes  the  very  point  at  issue.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  that  three  distinct  "  Turanian  "  races  have  been; 
made  out, — ^the  Iberians,  the  Dravidians  of  Hindustan,  and  the 
Caucaso-Tibetans,  as  Mr.  H.  Clarke  names  them.  Besearch  is  ra- 
pidly widening  the  distinctions  between  these  three  divisions,  and  it 
18  more  than  probable  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  forced  to  apply 
the  term  '*  Turanian  "  to  the  Iberians  alone.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  received  ethnological  phraseology.  At 
any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  multitudi- 
nous tribes  who  in  pre-Semitic  times  peopled  Western  Asia  and 
Europe.  As  I  have  ekewhere  stated,-^  I  believe  that  the  famous 
Etruscans  of  Bhstia  and  Italy  and  the  Gaels  of  our  own  island  are 
to  be  included  in  the  same  tlEimily.  The  alluvial  plains  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  were  its  great  focus  and  g^athering-point.  It  was 
there  that  civilization  had  its.  birth,  and  history  with  civilization. 
In  the  words  of  Hegel : — '^  Agriculture,  which  prevails  here  as  the 
primary  principle  of  subsistence  for  individuals,  is  assisted  by  the 
regukrily  of  seasons,  which  require  correspondiug  agricultural  ope- 
rations :  property  in  land  commences,  and  the  consequent  legal  rela- 
tions, f.e.,  the  oasis  and  foundation  of  the  state,  which  becomes 
possible  only  in  connection  with  such  relations."  A  community  of 
interests  for  the  first  time  united  the  numberless  nomade  septs,  who, 

'  In  the  Elamite  or  Third  Acham«nkn  cughv'^^  to  build." 
'  The  land*  of  r6<VT,  through  which  the  Pison  flowed,  may  be  compared  witb 
the  coneiform  KhuUmj  or  Upper  Eaphrates.  JoBcphns  (Awti^^,,  i.,  1,  8)  asserts 
it  to  be  India,  and  identifies  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile.  According  to  Prof.  Benan 
{ffigL  dea  fxtng.  SSm,,  pp.  468-9),  Khavilah  is  CaM,  Eden  Oudydna  (''the 
garden"),  and  the  Gihon  the  Omu$, 
/  Aihaneum,  Sept.  17th,  1864. 
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though  derived  from  one  stock,  had  each  separate  prejudices  and 
separate  languages.  '*  The  absence  of  literature,  the  want  of -poli- 
tical unity,  the  habits  of  a  nomadic  life,  tended  to  create  an  immense 
multitude  of  terms  and  idioms.  Among  semi-barbarous  and  wan- 
dering communities  the  peculiarities  which  we  call  dialects  existed 
sitnultaneouslj  and  side  by  side."'  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  cunei- 
form character  had  so  many  different  values  in  Janban,  all  explained 
bv  the  same  Semitic  word.  Each  value,  in  fact,  was  the  name  of  the 
object,  represented,  as  in  Chinese,  by  the  same  sign,  among  th& 
various  tribes  of  primeval  Chaldea.  it  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  were  an 
earlier  race  than  even  the  Janbans,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  Many  characters,  we  find,  represented  words,  the  Janban 
equivalents  of  which  were  phonetically  quite  different.  Such  cases 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  the  same  sign  had  various 
powers  attached  to  it,  each  power  expressing  the  same  idea  in  the 
several  co-existing  dialects  ox  the  Janban  family  of  speech. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ghenesis  shews  us  the  Mamite  monarch 
''  Chedor-laomer,  and  the  three  kings  that  were  with  him,"  engaged 
in  a  campaign  in  the  West.  Willingly  did  they  make  common  cause 
with  one  another,  for  they  were  all  of  kindred  blood.  Not  yet  had 
the  Semites  seized  upon  the  ancient  seats  of  Janban  splendour.  All 
the  great  cities,  not  only  of  Babylonia,  but  also  of  Assyria — ^Assur, 
Nineveh,*  Calah — were  of  Turanian  origin.  The  Semites  moved 
upon  them  from  the  south-west.  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  the  latter 
race.*  Herodotus  (vii.,  89)  speaks  of  the  shores  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea  as  being  the  first  home  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  Erythrean  Sea 
denoted  not  only  the  Bed  Sea  of  modem  geography,  but  also  the 
Persian  Q-ulf,  as  well  as  the  interiacent  part  of  the  Ocean  (Pliny,  vi., 
28).  The  Persian  G-ulf  is  the  Assyrian  Lake  of  Justin  (xviii.,  3), 
the  primitive  settlement  of  the  Phcenicians  or  typical  Semites. 
From  Arabia  they  passed  into  Egypt,  overcame  the  Nigritian  abori- 
gines, and  established  the  Egyptian  monarchy  thirty  or  forty  centuries 
B.C.  It  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  they  began  to  migrate 
northward,  and  overturn  the  Turanian  power  in  Palestine  and  As- 
syria. Later  legends  tabulated  the  two  events  together,  assigning 
toem  both  to  the  age  of  Abraham.  Polyhist6r  (ap.  Joseph.,  Antiq,, 
1  15)  says : — **  Kleodtous  the  prophet,  who  was  also  named  Malkhus, 
....  relates  that  Abram  had  many  sons  bom  to  him  by  Keturah ; 
mentioning  three  of  them  by  name — Apher,  Surim,  and  Japhran ; 
that  from  Surim  the  land  of  Assyria  was  denominated,  and  from  the 
other  two  the  country  of  Africa,  they  having  aided  H^raklSs  when 
he  fought  against  Libya  and  AntsBus ;  and  that  H^rakl^s  married 
Apher's  daughter,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  Diod6ru8,  whose  son  was 

^  Farrar's  Origin  of  Language^  p.  167. 

*  In  the  cuneiform  Nin'ud-{ci)y  "  (the  place  of)  the  two  Nini"  or  "^eitiea," 
from  the  twin-temple  of  Ussar  and  Istar. 

'  See  Rawlmson's  Herodotui^  vol.  iv.,  book  vii.,  essay  2,  where  this  question 
is  fully  examined. 
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Sophdn,  the  eponyme  of  the  barbarian  Sophacians."  Becent  dis« 
coveries,  however,  have  afforded  ub  an  approximate  date  for  the  great 
revolution  of  early  Asiatic  historv — the  Semitic  invasion.  Ti^th- 
Pileser  I.,  who  we  learn  from  the  Bavian  inscription  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  four  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  Sen- 
nacherib's campaign  in  Ghaldea  (b.c.  702),  teUs  us  that  he  restored 
**the  temple  of  Ann  and  Bim,"  "which  in  former  days  Tsamsi-Im 
patezi  of  Assur,  son  of  l«ai\^J)2^0Vi  patezi  of  Assur,  had  built,"  and 
which  "  after  six  hundred  and  forty-one  years  had  fallen  into  decay," 
and  remained  in  that  state  "  for  sixty  years."  Now,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  a  brick-inscription  of  this  Tsamsi-Im,  whose  era  is 
thus  fixed  at  cir.  B.C.  1840,  has  been  found.  The  language  and  spell- 
ing of  it  are  Janban,  the  title  patezi  being  one  which  is  only  else- 
where assumed  by  the  earliest-known  Chaldsean  kings.  The  word 
meaning  "  builder,"  found  in  line  5,  has  been  connected  with  the 
Semitic  rna ;  without  the  smallest  authority  however.  It  occurs  in 
the  brick-legends  of  Janban  monarchs.  An  inscription  belonging  to 
^^othsr  patezi,  "Iri-antuq,  son  of  Te*ba,  the  patezi,^'  has  also  been 
unearthed  at  the  same  place.  It  was  not  until  after  the  epoch  of 
these  princes,  therefore,  that  the  government  of  Assjria  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  Semitic  dynasty.  But  the  invaluable  historical  tablet, 
which  I  have  alluded  to  upon  another  occasion,  shews  that  the  change 
took  place  no  very  long  tune  after.  The  cotemporaries  in  Assyria  of 
the  Chaldean  kings  Buma-buriyas  and  Gurigaftsu  were  Assur-bilu- 
nisisu,  Buzur- Assur,  and  Assur-utila — all  Semitic  names.  So  that 
the  throne  of  Ninus  had  been  occupied  by  the  fresh-blooded  children 
of  Arabia  before  the  accession  of  Khammurabi  (cir.  B.C.  1270).  And 
a  clay-tablet  in  the  British  Museum  informs  us  that  a  seal  of  Tiglath- 
Ussur,  son  of  Sallimmanu-Ussur,  "  conqueror  of  Kar-duniyas,"  had 
been  carried  away,  among  other  spoil,  to  Babylon  six  hundred  years 
previous  to  Sennacherib's  capture  of  that  city.  Hence  we  must 
place  the  rise  of  the  Semitic  rule  in  Assyria  cir.  b.o.  1600.  It  is 
possible  that  Bilu-sumili-capi,  who,  according  to  "  the  famous  genea- 
logical tablet"  (Brit.  Mus.  Series,  p.  35),^" established  the  sove- 

i  This  inscription  is  better  known  than  most  of  its  fellows,  having  been 
copied  into  Bonomi's  popular  work  on  Nineveh  and  Us  Palaces^  p.  339.  Only  the 
first  twenty-two  lines,  however,  are  to  be  found  there,  and  the  portion  contain- 
ing the  name  of  Bila-snmili-capi  most  be  looked  for  in  the  British  Museum  series 
of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  pi.  35.  A  translation  of  the  text  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable:—"The  palace  of  Rim-zallus,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  kin^,  the 
mighty  king,  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  whom  among  his  people  Assur  king  of 
the  two  worlds  has  built  up,  while  the  reguli  of  L^um^n  have  filled  up  his 
army.  From  the  great  sea  of  the  rising  sun  to  the  great  sea  of  the  setting  sun 
has  his  hand  conquered  and  subdued,  and  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  it.  Son 
of  Samas-Bim,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of 
Assyria,  king  of  Lasan&n,  the  son  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Kiprat-Arbat,  who 
laid  his  yoke  upon  the  lands  hostile  to  himself,  and  swent  them  like  a  hea^  of 
com.  The  grandson  of  Assur-izir-pal,  the  hero-priest,  the  enlarger  of  the  wide- 
spread HrMwn  (?)  [of]  Bim-zallus,  the  illustrious  prince,  whom  Assur,  Samas, 
Kim,  and  Merodach  have  brought  help  unto,  and  have  enlarged  his  land.  Off- 
spring of  the  grandson  of  Tiglath-Ussur,  king  of  Assyria,  king  of  Sumihri  and 
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.leignty"  of  the  Semitic  Assyrian  empire,  was  the  leader  of  the  new 
dynasfy.  Bi6n  and  Polyhistdr  place  the  extinction  of  the  race  of 
jNinus  under  BMeus  (Belochus),  whose  successor  Bellepar^s  or  Bele- 
taras  {Agath.,  ii.,  25)  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  line  which  ended 
with  Sardanapalus.  The  common  account,  however,  taken  from 
Kt^sias,  makes  Beletaras  the  son  of  Belochus  and  Semiramis.  Now 
Semiramis  in  Greek  writers  was  the  epo^me  of  the  Semitic  colonists 
in  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  And  either  Belochus  or  Bellepar^s  may 
be  easily  compared  with  Bilu-sumili-capi.  Thallus  further  (ap. 
Theoph.  ad  Ant.,  281)  declares  the  date  of  Belus,  the  founder  of  the 
(Semitic)  Assyrian  power,  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  years*  before  the  destruction  of  Troy,  i,e,^  b.o.  1561  or  1506, 
according  as  the  chronology  of  Hellanikus  or  of  Eratosthenes  was 
followed. 

The  Semitic  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Casdim  happ^ied,  as  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  shew,  a  little  later.  The  forty-five  "As- 
syrian" kings  who,  according  to  B6r68us  (i^.  Euseb.,  u^i»^n.  Chron,^ 
p.  39),  headed  by  "Semiramis"  (t.0.,  Khammurabi),  reigned  over  the 
Chaldeans  for  526  years  (Herodotus,  i.  95,  roughly  puts  it  down  at 
520  years),  date  from  1273  b.o.  For  four  or  five  centuries  previously 
the  Semites  had  been  steadily  making  way  and  pushing  the  Turanians 
back  into  the  mountains  of  Elam.  Dr.  Chwolson  brings  together 
various  traditions  which  remind  us  of  important  movements  and  des- 
perate struggles  in  the  far  East  in  the  sixteenth  century  b.o. — the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Persian  Gkdf  leaving  their 
old  homes,  and  swarming  northward  to  victory  and  spoil.  No  doubt 
they  were  much  aided  by  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Totmes  I.  and  his 
successors  in  Egypt,  wmch  must  have  weakened  the  Turanian  power 
in  the  Euphrates  valley.  It  is  possible  that  the  Arabian  dynasirjr  of 
Berdsus,  the  predecessors  of  the  Casdim,  were  really  Semites.  As 
yet,  however,  we  have  no  proof  of  this ;  indeed  everything  seems  to 
point  the  other  way.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson'  suggests  that  they  were 
Aiyans :  this  would  antedate  the  appearance  of  our  race  as  a  world- 
historical  people,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  explain  a  curious 
phenomenon  we  meet  vrith  in  the  cuneiform ;  that  is,  the  possession 
of  Aryan  roots  as  distinct  phonetic  values  by  many  cuneiform  signs. 
Thus  the  character  which  stands  for  the  Semitic  htlu  and  the  Janban 
inu  has  also  the  additional  power  of  riq  (rex^  ^egOy  opeyw^  Qoth,  rah^ 
jan,  Sansk.  raj,)  So  the  Assyrian  tilla  ("  high  ")  is  made  equivalent 
to  the  Janban  accad  and  the  Aryan  urdhu,  with  which  Sir  H.  Sawlin- 
son  compares  the  Zend  eredhwa  ("arduus")  and  the  Ortho-koTj" 
bantes  of  Herodotus  (iii.  92).     Now,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 

Aecad :  grandson  of  Shalmaneser  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king.  (Line  23.) 
Bestorer  of  this  temple  of  Khair%$-Kurra  (the  eastern  fortress)  and  of  the  hrit^ 
work  thrones  (?)  of  tiila-somili-capi,  an  ancient  king  who  went  before  me,  the 
establisher  of  the  sovereignty  of  our  family,  of  which  from  remote  times  Assnr 
has  glorified  the  splendoor." 

*  Laotantius  (EpiL  Div.  Intt.)  quotes  it  as  being  222  years. 

'  AAoMBim,  Aug.  22nd,  1868,  p.  244. 
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.  Urardki  (mw)  is  often  intercbaoiged  with  nirbi  (or  mrib)  ta  Bitani^ 
''  the  higUands  of  Bitan  "  or  Armenia.*"  An  explanation,  therefore, 
of  the  name  Ararat  is  thus  afforded,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  the  Aryan 
affinities  of  its  inhabitants."  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  in- 
scriptions found  at  Van  and  elsewhere,  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  which  are  markedly  Aryan.  The  genitive  plural  of  nouns,  for 
instance,  ends  in  -a^,^  and  most  nominatives  and  genitives  singular 
in  -«.  The  verbal  augment,  again,  is  very  noticeable ;  e,  y.,  in  the  Palou 
inscription  icurtm  (comp.  iwoiovv)^  the  Sansk.  akaravamy  from  the 
root  kri^  ereo,  eerus,  Kpalvw,  Arm.  kert'el.  The  royal  names  from  Van 
are  easily  resolved  into  Aryan  elements.  Minnas,  for  example,  is 
exactly  MiVw?,  the  Qerman  Mannus,  the  eponyme  of  the  AVestem 
Aryans.  They  were  the  "men,"!'  the  aristocracy  of  Orkhomenus  and 
Lemnos  (Herod.,  i.  146;  iv.  145, 146;  2L,  ii.  511,  Od.,  xi.  283),  the 
sons  of  Ja86nf  and  the  Argonauts.  The  Mannai  (the  ^xi  of  Jer.  li. 
27),  an  Aryan  folk  who  dwelt  between  Armenia  and  the  Modes,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Assyrian  inscriptions.  They  seem  to  have 
been  an  offshoot  of  the  Modes,  whom  we  find  engaged  in  fierce  con- 
tests with  some  of  the  earliest-known  monarchs  of  Assyria.  They 
were  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  small  townships,  each  under  the 
government  of  its  own  "magistrate."  Even  at  this  early  period, 
therefore,  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Aryan  race  shews  itsel^that 
characteristic  hatred  of  control  which  split  up  Greece  and  Latium 
into  so  many  jarring  polities.  Naturally,  from  their  close  proximity, 
the  Assyrians  and  their  northern  neighbours  borrowed  many  words 
one  from  the  other.  The  Italian  mdndola,  the  Spanish  pandero,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Assyrian  vavhovpa  (Pollux,  iv.  60).  In  the  same 
way  dannu  ("powerful"),  a  title  commonly  assumed  by  the  Ninevite 
kings,  can  be  traced  back  to  Armenia.  It  appears  among  the  titles 
of  the  Vannic  prince  Eiduris,'*  and  its  relationship  to  SwofLat,  Pers. 

"  Easar-haddon,  in  his  cylinder-inscription,  tells  ns  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tel-Assnr  called  that  country  "in  their  own  language  by  the  name  of  Mikran 
Pitan.^'   This  Mr.  F.  Talbot  compares  with  fieucpb^  vidoy. 

«  *Apfi€t^ia  is  the  Semitic  nomenclature — ^so  nn  "  the  mountain-land  of  the 
Ifinni." 

•  The  genitire  phual  of  the  first  four  classes  of  nouns  in  Sanskrit  ends  in 
-ndm.  The  nasal  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  an  original  guttural-sibilant 
(asLatin  r),  traces  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  genitive-plurals  of  the  Sanskrit 
personal  pronouns. 

f  The  root  is  man  (*'to  think"),  whence  Sansk.  nuinu,  inonif^o,  numuuchpOy 
etc.,  Goth.  manmBiM,  Germ,  metwdi.  M^of,  Ifiiierea,  etc.,  come  from  the  same 
root.  The  Egyptian  Menes  ("  the  founder  ^*)  has  of  course  no  connection  with 
it,  but  is  a  namen  agentis  from  men^  "  ponere." 

V  Jasdn,  "  the  emigrant,'^  another  form  of  laPw  M,  the  general  name  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  East  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Akham.,  106),  from  the  root  ya  ("  ire") 
like  Id,  "  the  wretched  wanderer"  (-ZEskh.  Prom.,  v.,  608,  Dind.)  Cyprus  in 
Assyrian  inscriptions  !s  called  Fatmany  the  conntiv  "of  the  Idnians,"  the 
Junum  of  KathfimT,  and  the  Brahmin  settlers  in  Cambodia  are  still  named 
Javana.    Jasonitu  Mons  is  a  mountain-chain  in  Matiana,  the  home  of  the  Medes. 

"^  £i-dun9==9ta-9vpof.  The  name  of  the  goddess  Ri  or  Rhea  ^replaced  by 
Lrtar  in  Assyrian)  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Western  Aryans  from 
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tanuy  Arm.  atean,  Indian  Bevvos  (ap.  Et.  Mag.),  is  at  once  manifest. 
The  Homeric  dkavaol,  the  watchword  of  the  soldiery,  can  far  more 
easily  be  connected  with  this  word  than  with  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
Aavai;,  "dry  earth."  The  Danai  evidently  bear  the  same  name  as 
the  Dayanai  or  inhabitants  of  Dayan,  which  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  at  one 
time  endeavoured  to  identify  with  Cilicia.  They  were  under  the  rule 
of  Tsieni  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  in  whose  annals  any  notice 
of  them  is  first  met  with.  The  Daanau  of  the  hieroglyphics,  who, 
like  the  Dayanai,  are  associated  with  the  Mashawasha  or  Moschi  (the 
cuneiform  Musak  "pDo),  are  the  same  people.  Br.  Hincks  would  have 
them  to  be  the  Daai'  or  DahsB  (Virg,  (En.,  viii.  728,  Pomp.,  MeL,  i. 
2,  5,  etc.),  whose  chieftain  Maniya  (Manes,'  "the  man")  was  con- 
quered by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.     But  this  lacks  sufficient  proof. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  what  light  the  cuneiform  monuments 
throw  upon  the  era  of  the  Aryan  migrations  toward  the  west.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  first  monarch  that  has 
left  us  chronicles  of  his  campaigns,  we  find  the  Aryan  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  (Tuplai,  Van)  in  possession  of  the  north-east  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  king  says: — "In  the  beginning  of  my  reign  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Moschi,  and  their  five  Kings,  who  for  fifty  years  had 
held  the  countries  of  Alzi  and  Purukhuzi,  .  .  .  and  whom  a  king  of 
Assyria  had  never  ventured  to  meet  in  battle,  .  .  .  came  down  and 
seized  the  land  of  Kummukh"  (Comagene).  So  that  the  Aryans  had 
been  settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  at  least  fifty  years  previous 
to  B.C.  1120.  And  this  date  is  extended  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
which  represent  Eamses  III.  as  fighting  against  the  allied  forces  of 
the  Pulsata  (Philistines),  Tok-karu  (Karians),  and  Khairetana  ("  Che- 
rethites"  or  Kr^tans)  B.C.  1200.  The  Philistines,  "the  remnant  of 
the  isle  of  Caghtor  "  (Kyprus  or  Kr^te),  spoke  a  non-Semitic  lan- 
guage (Neh.  xiii.  24),  and  their  name  seems  to  combine  the  first  ele- 
ment of  n6X-a<r7o/ with  sata  {0rjr€9)  "the  settlers"  (from  the  Sanskrit 
root  stha,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  satas  in  "Somerset"  and  "Dorset"), 
According  to  Stephanus,  the  whole  coast  of  Palestine  was  anciently 
called  I6nia,  Gaza  being  known  as  Min6a.**  We  must,  therefore,  allow 
for  this  extension  of  the  Aryan  race  to  the  West.  This  will  make 
more  probable  the  conjecture  noticed  above,  that  the  "Arabian** 

their  Turanian  neighbours.  Considering  that  the  Yannic  -i8a»Greek  -os,  the 
royal  name  I^minis  will  be  in  Greek  ^b^oi^os  or  edirotyos. 

'  According  to  the  grammarians  Ados  {Bavus)  in  PhrygiansrAi^Kas. 

<  Mania  in  Phrygian»=''  a  hero"  (see  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.,  p.  360  B.).  This 
Aryan  root  is  found  even  in  the  cuneiform.  The  character  meaning  "  king" 
(sarru  in  Assyrian,  nis  in  Janhan),  has  also  the  value  of  man,  the  Aryan  voca- 
lisation of  the  same  idea. 

"  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  *AKxis  in  the  Septuagint,  has  been  compared  by 
Hitzig  {Urgesch.,  p. 80  f.)  with 'A^x^o^s ;  and  Ashdod  (Atzdudi  in  the  cuneiform) 
is  evidently  Aarrv^  O.  H.  G.  trwt,  trom  Sansk.  va$  ^"  habitare'M.  AshaUm  (comp. 
Asculum)^  according  to  Xanthus,  owed  its  origin  to  Askalus  the  general  of 
Akiamjas,  king  of  the  Lydians,  or  typical  Asiatic  Aryans  !(cfer.  .^Sch.  Pers. 
41-3).  Dagon  seems  to  connect  itself  with  Aiicrcuor  or  DiiUmuB  (from  8iicc<> 
/oeera),  the  Kr^tan  Zens. 
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dynasty  of  B^rdsus  was  Aryan.  As  for  the  Gmc^  that  Mabog,  the 
Syrian  name  of  Hierapolis  or  Bambykd,  is  drawn  m>m  the  Aryan  ma 
or  mata  ("  mater  ")  and  ha^a  ("  deus  ")*  i*  ^  without  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence. Were  it  a  fact,  the  name  of  the  old  Janban  prince  Cuduri- 
Mabug  ("soldier"  or  "servant"  of  Mabog"),  "the  citizen  of  the 
West,"  would  thrust  back  the  Aryan  emigration  to  a  far  earlier  epoch 
than  ethnology  warrants.  Both  the  name  and  legend  of  the  king, 
however,  are  Turanian,  and  only  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the 
primitive  Turanian  domination  in  Western  Asia.  In  his  days,  at  all 
events  the  Semites  had  not  advanced  so  &r  northward  as  Casius  Mens 
and  the  sources  of  the  Orontes. 

P.S.  The  following  passage  of  Pliny  (vii.  57)  may  be  added  to 
what  I  said  in  my  last  paper  in  reference  to  Cyprus : — "  Te^las  in- 
venit  Cinyra  AgrippsB  fiuus,  et  metalla  oris,  utrumque  in  insulft 
Cypro :  item  forcipem,  martidum,  vectem,  incudem." 

£ath.  A.  Satob. 


UPON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  CAUTIOUSNESS  IN 
CEITICISM. 

Maity  falsie  steps  may  be  taken  in  life  which  can  be  retraced ;  and 
many  which  cannot  be  retraced  may  prove  injurious  only  to  the  cha- 
racters and  prospects  of  the  individuals  who  have  thoughtlessly  or 
rashly  taken  them.  But  a  false  step  taken,  an  error  committed,  which 
cannot  be  amended,  which  inflicts  injury  upon  others,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  inflict  injury  upon  others  to  an  indeflnite  period  of 
time,  is  a  matter  to  be  deeply  deplored,  and  it  ought  to  make  all  per- 
sons wary  and  circumspect  lest  they  should  be  instruments  of  evu  to 
the  generation  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  generations  which  follow. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  individuals  lack- 
ing prudence,  and  foresight  may  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  their 
fellow-creatures  ?  And  of  all  the  ills  which  designedly,  undesignedly, 
or  incautiously,  man  can  do  to  his  fellow-man, — moral  ill,  spiritual 
ill,  is  the  worst.  If  a  brother  is  damaged  by  a  brother  in  his  body, 
in  his  reputation,  in  his  prospects,  or  in  his  property,  an  injury  is 
indeed  done  to  him,  but  it  is  possible  to  repair  it  b^  suitable  com- 
pensation :  but  no  compensation  can  be  made  for  injury  done  to  a 
brother's  soul.  Damage  that,  you  destroy  the  man.  You  may  after- 
wards grie/e  over  your  incautious  act ;  you  may  weep  rivers  of  tears, 
as  long  as  you  live;  but  you  have  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  in  his 
vital  part  which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  heal.  It  may  be  you  have 
destroyed  the  man  for  time  and  for  eternity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  vast  amount  of  moral  and  spiritual  ill  is  done  by  man  to  man,  by 
evil  example  and  by  evil  communications:  but  another  means  by 
which  man  injures  his  brother  is  through,  the  press :  and  never,  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  has  the  printing-press  been  so  perverted  and 
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n^BUBed  as  a  ncaatic  machine  for  ill  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part 
of  man,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  this  wide  and  almost 
illimitable  subject.  The  many  streams  of  immoral  and  sceptical  lite- 
rature which  flow  forth  perennially  from  this  source,  poisoning  the 
districts  which  they  reach,  it  is  truly  awful  to  contemplate.  But  it 
is  not  these  alone  which  are  calculated  to  inflict  wide-spread  eyil  upon 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  more  polite  literature  of  the  day,  and 
the  literature  which  touches  upon  religion,  is  doing  also,  in  many 
instances,  its  proportionable  amount  of  injury  to  the  diflerent  classes 
of  society. 

What  false  steps  have  been  taken,  what  lamentable  errors  have 
been  committed,  by  persons  hastily  and  unadvisedly  rushing  into 
"print.  Doubtless  many  individuals  of  great  literary  abilities,  who 
have  written  to  please  the  multitude  vnth  the  light  style  of  literature 
of  the  day,  have  lived  to  regret  the  sentiments  which  they  have 
published  to  the  world ;  and  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  would 
gladly  commit  to  the  flames  many  of  their  early  productions,  which 
maturer  years,  riper  faculties,  growing  wisdom,  and  changed  views, 
have  led  them  to  see  the  folly  of;  if  not  their  deeply  injurious 
tendency. 

"We  can  easily  conceive  how  great  the  temptation  must  be  for  a 
person  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  imagery,  and  great  facility 
of  diction  and  description,  to  sit  down  and  commit  to  paper  the  pic- 
tures which  the  mind  delineates,  and  the  sentimental  ideas  which  it 
creates.  We  can  imagine  the  large  amount  of  self-denial  which  it 
would  require  for  such  an  one  odmly  and  deliberately  to  allow  the 
pen  to  remain  dry  in  the  inkstand,  or  the  inkstand  itseli  to  be  empty, 
and  resolutely  and  systematically  to  screw  down  the  floodgates  of 
thought,  and  to  close  up  every  chink  and  crevice  whence  the  pent- 
up  powers  of  imagination,  and  of  sentimentality,  and  of  camalismy 
might  get  vent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  great  relief,  a 
great  source  of  gratification,  to  a  mind  pregnant  with  matter  of  this 
undesirable  description,  and  having  passing  before  it  a  perpetual 
picture  of  illustration,  to  unburthen  itself  by  writing,  and  to  describe 
on  paper  what  is  so  vividly  presented  before  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  have  been  far  happier  for  many  if  they  had  braced  themselves 
up  manfully  to  have  practised  the  former,  rather  than  have  indulged 
the  latter ;  since  the  one  would  have  been  a  cross  to  bear  only  for  a 
time,  whilst  the  other  has  proved  perhaps  to  be  a  source  of  sorrow 
and  vexation  for  a  whole  lite.  % 

It  is  then  most  unwise  for  such  persons  to  put  forth  their  thoughts 
in  print,  even  when  the  subjects  they  write  upon  are  of  a  secular 
character.  But  when  the  subject  is  divine,  when  the  deep  things  of 
God  are  those  which  are  selected  as  the  matter  for  critical  investiga- 
tion, how  cautious,  how  awe-stricken,  ought  individuals  to  be,  lest  by 
their  profane  touch,  their  presumptuous  and  flippant  remarks,  their 
ill-judged  and  incautious  comments,  they  should  induce  any  to  under- 
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value  esaential  truth ;  or  lead  tbem  astray  into  vital  error.  How 
good  would  it  have  been  for  many  endued  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  intellect,  and  distinguished  tor  great  originality  of  thought,  and 
have  brought  those  gifts  to  bear  upon  the  Smptures  of  truth,  if  they 
had  been  men  of  ordinary  capacities.  Conscious  talent  has  intoxicated 
such  persons.  Their  current  of  thought,  habitually  flowing  in  a 
channel  of  its  own,  and  claiming  for  itself  a  singular  excellency,  has 
inflated  the  possessors  with  a  degree  of  arrogance  which  acknowledges 
few  equals ;  and  it  has  resulted  in  that  worst  form  of  idolatry, — ^tbe 
idolizing  of  self. 

How  has  that  divine  book,  the  Word  of  the  living  G-od,  been 
rudely  and  roughly  handled  by  persons  pufled  up  with  the  most 
.exalted  idea  of  their  own  intellectual  powers.  Their  refined  and 
.almost  superhuman  minds  have  discovered  childish  drfeets^  absurd 
contradictions,  and  illoyical  reasonings,  which  are  to  be  attributed  to 
JUL  infantine,  undeveloped,  and  bygone  age;  and  which  advanced 
intellect,  and  the  progress  of  naturalscience,  can  aflbrd  to  smile  upon 
and  treat  with  contempt.  This  is  all  very  grand,  but  plain  men  of 
sober  minds  and  common  sense,  dwarfs  though  they  be  in  intellect, 
can  look  upon  these  self-idolizing  giants  with  a  feeling  of  pity ;  and 
can  often  detect  in  them  a  lamentoble  shallowness  of  epirituial  per- 
ception, and  contractedness  of  mental  grasp :  defects  which  commoner, 
and  certainly  far  less  sufficient  minds,  do  not  labour  under. 

Let  man  sport  himself  in  the  field  of  physical  science  as  much  as 
he  pleases.  His  theories  of  to-day  may  aflbrd  ample  scope  for  inno- 
cent speculation ;  and  i£they  are  found  to  be  blunders  to-morrow,  no 
harm  is  done.  But  when  man  brings  his  unsanctified  reasonings  to 
bear  upon  revelation  and  essential  truth,  and  he  starts  theories, 
alleges  contradictions,  which  are  subversive  of  the  divine  authority 
which  it  claims,  and  upon  which  it  takes  its  stand,  then  he  does 
harm.  He  causes  the  sceptical  to  chuckle,  and  confirms  still  more 
the  doubts  of  the  doubter.  Oh !  the  rashness  of  the  man  of  thought, 
xushing  hastily  into  print,  and  promulgating  views  which  he  may 
afterwards  live  to  regret.  We  know  of  one  who  ventured  to  assail 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture :  and  what  was  the 
result  P  Within  the  space  of  two  or  three  yeapi  he  was  enlightened 
•to  see  his  error,  and  in  the  most  noble  and  manly  manner  confessed 
it;  and  published  his  recantation.  But  he  can  never  repair  the 
damage  he  may  have  done  to  many,  in  hastily  publishing  his  former 
erroneous  sentiments. 

I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  calculated  to  depress  a  con- 
•Bcientious  man's  spirit,  to  make  him  go  on  his  future  way  with  sad- 
•ness  and  sorrow  marked  on  his  brow,  than  his  having  published  his 
hasty  opinions,  because  at  the  time  he  thought  they  were  clever  and 
original :  and  then  to  live  to  see  the  day  mien  he  would  give  all  he 
possesses  to  recall  and  suppress  them.  But  this  be  cannot  do.  The 
evil  be  has  done  he  cannot  repair ;  and  the  evil  which  he  will  in- 
directly still  do  he  cannot  counteract.  He  has  forged  a  weapon  for 
the  evil  one  which  he  will  never  let  go ;  but  will  use  it  in  a  way  per- 
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haps^  and  to  an  extent,  which  the  day  of  judgment  alone  will  be  able 
to  disclose. 

Then  again  as  regards  the  apparent  contradictions  of  G-od's  Word, 
how  imprudent,  how  rash,  ever  to  hint  or  imply  that  any  one  such 
is  irreconcilable;  when  so  many  instances  have  occurred  wherein 
passages  of  Scripture,  apparently  contradictory,  and  which  have  been 
viewed  for  ages  Dy  some  as  incapable  of  being  harmonized,  have  been 
harmonized,  through  fresh  light  having  been  thrown  upon  them: 
and  the  result  has  been,  additional  and  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Divine  volume.  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  All  should 
attend  to  this  injunction,  and  especially  persons  gifted  with  rare  in- 
tellectual talents,  when  they  are  about  to  approach  the  Word  of  G-od. 

It  is  a  solemn  command  uttered  hj  Jehovah  on  two  separate 
occasions,  equally  momentous  and  affecting.  What  a  check  against 
rashness  and  thoughtless  presumption ;  applicable  to  man  in  all  ages 
whenever  he  approaches  Deity,  or  would  examine  that  which  is  divine. 

What  awful  reflections  are  the  following  for  the  death-bed  of 
many  an  author  who  has  been  rash  and  reckless  in  publishing  his 
heterodox  or  semi-infidel  sentiments: — How  many  infidels  have  I 
confirmed  in  their  infidelity  by  the  opinions  which  I  have  advanced, 
and  by  the  statements  which  I  have  made?  How  many  sceptics 
have  I  been  the  means  of  emboldening  to  take  the  last  fatal  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  infidelity  ?  How  many  enquiring  spirits  have  I 
led  astray  from  the  groove  of  orthodoxy  ?  How  many  weak  minds, 
weak  in  faith,  have  I  succeeded  in  making  unhappy  P  I  see  now 
myself  the  errors  which  I  had  fallen  into,  and  which  1  now  feel  to  be 
fatal  errors ;  and  whenever  I  strive  to  quiet  my  conscience  by  the 
reflection,  "  I  could  not  help  the  range  of  thought  which  my  mind 
took,"  conscience  ever  makes  the  discomforting,  nay,  the  torturing 
response,  "  This  is  true :  you  could  not  help  the  erroneous  views 
which  were  continually  floating  in  your  mind ;  hut  you  could  have 
helped  rushing  into  prmt,  and  publishing  them  to  the  world :  stereo- 
typing that  which  you  would  now  give  a  kingdom,  if  you  possessed 
one,  to  efface — to  destroy." 

Oh !  the  reckless  haste  with  which  many  persons  endued  with 
great  intellectual  powers  and  originality  of  thought  (hut  without  spi- 
ritual enlightenment)  have  published  their  baneful  sentiments ;  and 
thus  for  the  few  days*  gratification  of  indulging  a  morbid  intellect, 
and  of  gaining  the  applause  of  a  class  (when  maturer  thought  and 
spiritual  teaching  have  led  them  to  discover  their  error),  they  have 
had  to  pass  through  years  of  mental  distress,  arising  from  the  ofb- 
recurring  reflection,  that  they  have  damaged  the  cause  of  truth  gene- 
rally, and  injured  individual  souls  in  particular. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  instances  wherein  some  of 
our  great  scholars,  spiritual  men,  and  of  undoubted  orthodoxy,  have 
expressed  themselves  somewhat  unadvisedljr,  when  commenting  upon 
the  discrepancies  of  Scripture,  apparently  irreconcilable.  Injury  to 
the  cause  of  truth  sometimes  results  from  this.     Satanic  eyes  will 
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speciallj  scrutinize  eyerj  word  published  by  good  men,  and  holding 
the  truth ;  and  will  try  to  twist  and  pervert  eyerjr  unguarded  expres* 
sion,  to  further  their  own  evil  ends.  The  more  o^hodox  and  the 
more  spiritual  the  intellectual  man  may  be,  his  opinions,  above  all 
others,  they  will  sift  and  examine ;  and  if  they  can  quote  a  sentiment 
or  an  expression  which  such  an  one  has  put  iorth  in  support  of  their 
own  views,  or  at  all  events  to  prove,  as  they  hope  to  do,  the  absurdity 
and  the  untenableness  of  some  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  orthodoxy, 
they  will,  in  some  sort,  be  strengthening  their  own  cawe^  whilst  in 
the  same  proportion  they  will  succeed  in  weakening  the  cause  of 
truth. 

Perh^s  I  ma^  be  permitted  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  tran- 
scribing iJean  Alford's  note  upon  the  following  portion  of  Scripture. 
^^  Neither  let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed,  and 
fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand"  (1  Cor.  x.  8).  Dean 
Alford  comments  upon  this  passage  thus: — "The  number  was 
twenlr-four  thousana  (Numb.  xxy.  9),  and  is  probably  set  down 
here  irom  memory.  The  subtilties  of  commentators,  m  order  to 
escape  the  inference,  are  discreditable  alike  to  themselves  and  the 
cause  of  sacred  truth.  Of  the  principal  ancient  commentators, 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  do  not  notice  the  discrepancy :  CEcu- 
menius  notices  it,  and  says  some  ancient  copies  read  ^UoavriccapM^ 
here ;  but  passes  it  without  comment." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dean  Alford  has  thus  given  expression 
to  his  views.  He  first  of  all  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  it  a  dit- 
crepancy  between  Moses  and  St.  Paul  whicn  is  irreconcilable ;  and, 
according  to  his  wont,  he  is  rather  harsh  in  his  utterances  towards 
those  who  have  tried  to  harmonize  the  apparent  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  statements.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rationalist 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  very  low  estimate  he  puts  upon  his  humbler 
brethren's  talents  who  have  tried  to  harmonize  what  is  apparently 
contradictoiy.  But  to  pass  this  over,  the  way  in  which  the  Dean 
himself  would  account  for  this  discrepancy  (as  he  thinks)  between 
Moses  and  St.  Paul  does  give  offence,  because  it  seems  to  sap  the 
very  foundation  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  "Word  of  God. 

"  The  number  was  twenty-four  thousand  (Numb.  xxv.  9),  and  is 
probably  set  down  here  from  memory."  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  P  Clearly,  that  the  Apostle,  setting  down  the  number  £rom 
memory,  made  a  mistake. 

K  St.  Paul  made  a  mistake  in  this  instance,  he  may  have  made  a 
mistake  in  other  instances.  How  are  we,  then,  to  rely  upon  him  as 
an  infallible  guide  ?  Is  the  1  Cor.  x.  8,  Scripture  ?  "  Ml  Scrip- 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ! "  Then  Paul  was  inspired  when 
he  wrote  this  Scripture.  The  Dean  says  that  he  dip'ers  from  Moses. 
Se  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  thus,  "  probably  ^e  number  is  set 
down  from  memory ; "  and,  probably,  setting  down  from  memory, 
the  Apostle  made  a  mistake  !  Either,  then,  the  1  Cor.  x.  8  is  not 
Scripture ;  or,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  it,  he  was  not  inspired. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  statement  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
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from  it  would  eomfort  the  Bationalist ;  but  it  wounds  the  GhriBtinn. 
The  former  would  rej<dee  at  these  (as  A*  would  view  them)  little 
Bappinga  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  but  the  latter  grieves,  because  whilst 
he  knows  that  nothing  can  realUf  injure  God's  building,  nothing  can 
really  damaee  God's  w  ord,  jet  some  may  be  led  by  such  an  expressed 
opinion,  and  coming  from  such  an  authority,  to  form  low  views  of 
portions  of  it,  and  others  to  lose  their  confidence  in  it  altogether. 
Powerful  minds  majr  pity  my  weakness  as  an  individual,  but  1  con- 
fess it  would  matenaUy  detract  from  my  confidence  in  St.  Paul,  as 
an  inspired  writer,  if  I  believed  that  he  had  set  down  here  from 
memory,  and  consequently  had  made  a  mistake,  I  certainly  should 
feel  that  I  was  sailing  in  a  vessel  in  the  broad  ocean  without  a  chart, 
without  a  compass,  and  without  a  helm. 

"  The  number  is  {probably  set  down  here  from  memory  !"  If  it  is 
I  am  staggered,  as  this  verse  is  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Apostle  did  set  down  from  memoiy ;  nay, 
more  (am  I  presumptuous  in  saying  so  ?)  I  am  confident  he  did  not 
I  believe  that  he  made  this  statement  as  an  inspired  man,  and  that 
what  he  has  stated  is  true,  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Moses'  decla^ 
ration,  and  that  there  is  no  disagreement  between  these  two  inspired 
men. 

Notwithstanding  Dean  Alford  has  said,  "  the  subtleties  of  com- 
mentators, in  order  to  escape  the  inference,  are  discreditable  alike  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  sacred  truth,"  we  may  make  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  what  Moses 
has  declared  and  what  Paul  has  stated.  I  am  no  commentator,  but 
an  obscure  reader  of  God's  blessed  Word,  and  therefore  am  too  in- 
significant to  come  undmr  the  Dean's  lash  ;  but  as  the  method  by 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  harmonise  the  apparently  discordant  state- 
ments of  these  two  inspired  men  is  made  in  great  humility,  and  feel- 
ing I  can  do  no  great  hiftrm,  and  shall  not  bring  discredit  upon  sacred 
truth  by  my  feeble  attempt,  I  submit  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  succeed, 
critics,  generous  critics,  will  I  am  sure  deal  gently  with  me,  and  ap- 
preciate mj  effort  made  in  the  cause  of  truth,  though  they  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  milure. 

Moses. — ^Numbers  xxv.  9.  "  And  those  that  died  in  the  plague 
were  twenty  and  four  thousand**  Pattl. — 1  Cor.  x.  8.  "  Neither 
let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed,  and  fell  in 
one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand,** 

In  the  narrative  in  Numbers  the  persons  who  were  destroyed  are 
classed  under  three  heads.  I  am  perfectly  aware  there  are  those  who 
will  dispute  this,  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  persons  who  were 
destroyed  can  be  classed  under  two  heads,  or  under  one  head  only 
(the  whole  number  who  were  put  to  death  being  comprehended  in 
the  twenty-four  thousand),  but  as  the  opposite  opinion  can  be  sup- 
ported by  fair  argumentation,  I  shall  class  them  under  three  heads. 

1.  Those  who  were  hung  up. — ^Verse  4.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before  the 
Lord  against  the  sun." 
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*  2.  Those  who  were  slain. — ^Verse  S.  "  And  Moses  said  nnto  the 
judges  of  Israel,  Slaj  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were  joined  to  Baal- 
peor." 

3.  Those  who  died  in  the  pla&;ue. — ^Verse  9.  "And  those  that 
died  in  the  plague  were  twenty  and  fonr  thousand." 

Let  ns  notice,  then,  that  those  who  died  in  the  plague  were 
twenty  and  four  thousand.  These  added  to  "  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  were  hun^  up,'*  and  '^  to  those  who  were  slain"  may  have  made  the 
full  numbers  who  were  destroyed  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  or  thirty 
thousand.  Now  Paul  states  that  twenty-three  thousand  fell  in  one 
day ;  and  might  not  this  have  been  the  case  ?  Twenty-three  thousand 
fell  in  one  day^  and  out  of  how  many  p  It  might  have  been,  I  repeat, 
out  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand,  or  even  more.  If  Moses  had 
stated  that  twenty-four  thousand  were  destroyed  altogetlter,  without 
having  added  "in  the  plague,"  and  had  Paul  also  declared  that 
twenty-three  thousand  perished  without  adding  "  in  one  day,"  a  dis- 
crepancy there  would  have  been  which,  if  reconciled,  must  have  been 
reconciled  in  some  other  way ;  but  as  the  numbers  stand  in  each  state- 
ment, Moses  saying  that  twenty-fourthousand  perished  in  theplagt^ 
ahne,  not  including  those  who  perished  by  other  means,  and  I^id 
Baying  that  twenty-three  thousand  fell  in  one  day  out  of  the  whole 
number  which  perished,  there  is  no  necessary  discrepancy  between 
their  statements.  There  is  no  specified  limit  to  Moses'  numbers,  nor 
to  the  time  when  they  perished.  There  is  a  limit  to  Paul's  numbers, 
and  a  limit  also  to  the  time  in  which  they  fell. 

Moses*  numbers  might  have  been  thirty  thousand  or  more,  and 
their  fall  spread  over  many  days.  Paul's  numbers  are  a  specified 
portion  of  Moses'  numbers  confined  to  one  day.  Paul's  twenty-three 
thousand  slain  "  in  one  day  "  might  have  been  made  up  of  two  or  of 
the  whole  three  of  the  three  classes  who  were  slain ;  i.e.,  his  twenty- 
three  thousand  which  fell  in  one  day  might  have  consisted  of  a  por- 
tion  of  those  who  "  died  in  the  plague"  and  a  portion  of  those  who 
were  slain,  or  of  a  portion  of  tnose  who  "  died  in  the  plague,"  and 
of  those  who  were  slain,  and  of  those  who  were  hung  up. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  thus  : — ^A  fortress  is  besieged.  The 
siege  lasts  for  several  days.  It  is  stormed  at  last  and  is  taken.  A 
messenger  is  sent  home  by  the  besieging  party  to  report  their  success. 
The  report  is,  1st,  that  numbers  were  aestroyed  in  making  sorties 
from  the  fortress;  2nd,  that  numbers  also  were  slain  in  the  final 
assault ;  3rd,  that  twenty-four  thousand  were  killed  duHng  the  two 
or  three  days'  bombardment.  A  second  messenger  arrives  who  re- 
ports that  twenty-three  thousand  fell  in  one  day. 

Is  there,  I  ask,  any  necessary  contradiction  between  these  two 
messengers'  reports  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  quite  true  that  twenty- 
four  thousand  fell  from  the  constant  shelling  of  the  place ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  twenty-three  thousand  fell  in  one  day :  that  day 
might  have  been  the  first,  second,  or  last  day  of  the  siege ;  and  the 
twenty-three  thousand  who  fell  in  that  one  a&j  might  have  consisted 
of  persons  who  were  slain  by  the  cannonading  from  the  ships  on  that' 
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particular  day  in  eofpfunction  with  those  who  were  slam  in  sorties, 
or  in  eot^unction  with  those  who  were  slain  in  sorties  and  those  who 
were  slain  in  the  final  assault. 

The  first  messenger  specifies  that  twenty-four  thousand  were  shun 
in  a,  particular  manner,  m  an  undefined  period  of  time.  The  second 
messenger  declares  that  twenty-three  thousand  were  slain  in  no  par- 
ticular manner,  hut  in  a  defined  period  of  time.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction here,  but  perfect  consistency,  peifect  accordance,  in  their  dif- 
ferent accounts.  In  much  humility  and  diffidence  I  offer  this  simple 
solution  of  an  apparent  difficulty ;  but  if  there  are  those  who  can  see 
a  defect  in  this  attempt  to  reconcile  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 
discordant,  there  is  no  harm  done  in  the  attempt  being  made,  no 
injury,  I  repeat,  to  essential  truth,  no  wound  inflicted  upon  people's 
minds,  and  no  additional  arrow  put  into  the  quiver  of  the  enemy. 

These  are  days  when  we  must  not  only  resolutely  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  when  we  must  be  alive  and 
awake  to  every  printed  opinion  which  may  tend  to  lower  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  that  holy  book  in  which  we  have  the  truth  enshrined. 
The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God :  approach  it  as  such  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  reverence  and  holy  awe.  Bead  it,  reflect  upon  it,  and  com- 
ment upon  it  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  impute  not  what  may  appear 
to  some  minds  to  be  errors  and  mistakes  in  it  to  the  defects  which 
are  to  be  found  in  ordvnary  men,  but  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
men  writing  under  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Hohf  Ghost. 

If  there  are  difficulties  here  and  there  in  the  Scriptures  which 
have  not  met  with  a  satisfactory  solution,  or  discrepancies  which  have 
not  quite  been  satisfactorily  harmonized,  let  us  be  content  to  wait  till 
some  new  light  is  thrown  upon  them ;  but  let  none  of  us  ever  utter  a 
sentiment,  and  especially  let  those  who  are  distinguished  authors  never 
set  forth  in  print  a  single  word,  which  may  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
some  the  exalted  position  of  inspired  men,  or  of  that  Divine  book  of 
which  they  are  the  amanuenses. 

Let  those  who  have  ability,  enter  as  deeply  as  they  can  into 
Scriptural  criticism,  but  then  let  them  do  it  with  a  humble  and 
teachable  mind,  a  chastened  and  sanctified  spirit ;  and  let  them  espe- 
cially avoid  using  an  expression  or  promulgating  a  sentiment  which 
may  wound  the  faithful,  and  which  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  against 
the  essentials  of  a  written  revelation  by  the  enemies  of  truth. 

W.  E.  COXWELL  BOGEBS. 

Dowdeswell  Rectory,  Gloucestershire. 


ON  THE  LAST  PASSOVEB. 


Ik  the  last  Number  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  457-9, 
I  ventured  to  offer  some  objections  to  the  commonly-received  opinion, 
that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  the  Jews  as  well  as  our 
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Lord  obserred  Nisan  14,  or  the  passover-day,  on  the  Thursdajf,  But 
there  is  another  objection  which  requirea  separate  consideration :  it 
is  this. 

St.  Luke  (Acts  ii.  1)  connects  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  immediate  conversion  of  three  thousand  souls  bj  means  of 
Peter's  sermon,  with  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  if  Nisan  14  fell  on  a 
Thursday,  then  I^isan  16 — ^the  day  of  presenting  the  wave-sheaf  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest — ^fell  on  a  Saturday ;  and  then 
the  Pentecost — or  the  fiftieth  day  from  I^isan  16  inclusive — ^fell  like- 
wise on  a  Saturday,  Whereas  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  has  commemorated  the  great  Pentecostal  events  on  a  Sunday. 

TinB  difficulty  has  been  dcAlt  with  in  various  ways : — 

(1).  Some,  with  Barradius,  assert,  that  if  Nisan  16  fell  on  a 
Saturday,  the  green  ears  for  the  wave-sheaf  could  not  lawfully  be 
reaped  on  that  day,  and  that  the  ceremonies,  and  consequently  the 
Pentecost,  would  be  postponed  a  day.  But  Maimonides  asserts  the 
contrary :  ''  Manipulum  aristarum  ferebant  decimo  sexto  die  Nisan, 
sive  dies  ille  communis  sive  sabbatum  foret."*^  See  also  Matt.  xii.  5 ; 
John  vii.  22,  23. 

(2).  Others  interpret  Acts  ii.  1  to  mean,  that  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost was  "  completed,"  or  "  fully  gone,**  But  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  not  to  be  thought  of:  the  Greek  will  not  bear  it.  Besides, 
St.  Luke's  narrative  shews  that  Divine  Providence  purposely  chose 
the  day  of  Pentecost  for  the  display  of  his>''  great  marvds,"  because 
80  many  Jews  would  be  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  would  afterwards  disperse  the  tidings  of  what 
they  had  witnessed  far  and  wide.  Moreover,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  barley  harvest  on  Nisan  16  were  a  type  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  ''the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept "  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23)  ;  so 
the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  presented  at  the  Pentecost  were 
a  type  of  the  three  thousand  souls  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  to  result  from  the  death  of  Christ  (see  his  ovm  words,  John 
xii.  24 ;  also  Bom.  viii.  23 ;  xvi.  5 ;  James  i.  18)  ;  and  Divine  Pro- 
vidence evidently  intended  to  mark  by  the  synchronism  the  connec- 
tion between  the  type  and  the  antitype. 

(3).  Others  s^,  that  the  early  Church  shifted  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  great  Pentecostal  events  in  honour  of  our  Lord  from  the 
Jewish  sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day,  the  fiftieth  from  his  resurrection 
'*  as  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  early  Church  ever  did  any  such  thing ;  and  we 
must  not  invent  fiicts  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty. 

(4).  But  Lightfoot  and  Jennings,  after  Bibera,  deal  with  the 
difficulty  in  another  way :  they  asse^  that  the  Pentecost  was  com- 
puted firom  Nisan  16  «dpclusive,  and  quote  B.  Solomon  Jarchi,  Mai- 
monides, and  MegUlath  Taaniih  (t.e.,  "a  treatise  on  fiEwting"),  as 
their  authority  for  such  an  assertion.    I  find,  however,  on  examina- 

•  De  Saerifiem  Jugibus,  cap.  vii.,  311,  printed  in  the  Fasciculi  of  Crenius, 
uw  Cnimiis,  8vo,  10  vols.  Boterod.  1696 :  vol.  vi.,  p.  472.    Cf.  p.  470. 
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tion,  that  they  have  miBunderstood  the  Eabbis.  It  appears  &om 
John  Meyer's  Tractatus  de  Temp,  SacrU  et  de  Metis  Judaonm 
(cap.  xiii.,  §  27  ;  Ugolini,  torn,  i.,  col.  662),  that  th6re  was  a  dispute 
among  the  Babbis,  from  what  part  of  Nisan  16  the  computation  of 
the  fifty  days  should  begin.  The  law  told  them  to  "  count  from  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of 
the  wave-offering:  seven  sabbaths  shall  be  complete"  (Lev.xxiii.  15); 
"  begin . .  .  from  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  thy  sickle  to  the 
com"  (Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  Sadducees  and  Karaites  argued  that,  as 
the  sheaf  was  not  presented  till  morning,  the  reckoning  must  begin 
from  the  morning  of  Nisan  16  :  but  the  Traditionals  argued  that^  as 
the  seven  weeks  were  to  be  "  complete,"  and  the  sacred  days  always 
ran,  like  the  other  Jewish  days,  "  from  even  to  even "  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15,  32),  and  the  law  said  not  npaa,  in  matutino  tempore,  but  rsitan  mnoD, 
a  erastino  sabhati,  cujtis  initium  est  a  vesperd,  therefore  the  compu- 
tation must  begin  from  the  evening  of  Nisan  16,  i.  e.,  the  evening 
which  commenced  the  wxOfffiepov  Nisan  16,  not  that  which  ended  the 
day,  as  Bibera,  Lightfoot,  and  Jennings  mistook  the  Babbis  to  mean. 
The  following  passages  are  referred  to  by  Jennings  (Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties,  vol.  ii.,  p.  211.)  (a)  Meyer  published  the  Megillath  Taanith  with 
a  Latin  tranislation  and  notes,  "  ad  calcem"  or  as  a  supplement  to  his 
Tractatus  de  Festis  Jud<Borvm :  4to.  Amstel. :  1724.  This  Meffil- 
lath  says:  '' Sadducei  contendebant  Azereth,  sive  quinquagesimum 
diem,  esse  (quotannis)  post  sabbatum  (p.  4).  .  .  .  Cum  vero  lex  dicit 
a  erastino  sabbati,  ejus  sensiis  est,  a  erastino  primi  diei  Eesti  Fas- 
chatis  "  (p.  6) :  on  which  Meyer  observes :  "  Hoc  dicebant  Sadducei 
quia  scriptum  in  lege  est,  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  *  a  erastino  scibhathi,  i, «., 
die  Solis,  sive  die  prime  post  sabbatum  hebdomadale.  Juxta  earn 
Sadduceorum  sentelntiam  semper  Azereth  sive  festum  Pentecostes 
incidit  in  diem  Solis.  At  vero  cum  legitur  a  erastino  sabbathi  sensus 
est,  k  erastino  festi  Paschatis  (non  sabbathi  hebdomadalis),  die  16 
Nisan,  uti  porro  sequitur,"  Here  is  no  statement  whatever  that  the 
computation  was  to  be  from  Nisan  16  ^orclusive.  (b)  Jennings  also 
refers  to  Maimonides  De  Sacrificiis  Jtbgibus,  cap.  vii.,  §  22,  in  Ckem 
Fascicule  Seat,,  p.  477,  mentioned  in  note,  p.  201.  Maimonides  there 
says :  "  Jam  pr»ceptum  est  jubens,  ut  ab  eo  die  quo  feratur  mani- 
pulus,  septem  hebdomadsB  numerentur  integrsB.  Scriptum  est  enim, 
Numerahitis  ergo  ah  altero  die  sabbati  .  .  .  septem  hebdomadas.  Porro 
prsBceptum  est  etiam,  ut  cum  hebdomadibus  numerentur  et  singuli 
dies,  siquidem  in  Lege  dicitur,  Quinquaginta  dies.  Ac  principio 
diei  numerandum  est :  itaque  noctu  numerandum  ab  nocte  decima 
sexta  Nisan."  Crenius's  note  here  is  :  "  Frincipio  diei.  Dies  hie 
intelligitur  naturalis;  qui  apud  HebrsBOS  incipit  ab  bora  sexta  ves- 
pertinsk,  et  in  eandem  horam  desinit."  Th&t  Maimonides  meant  by 
"  nocte  decim4  sext^  Nisan,"  the  night  which  commenced  Nisan  16, 
see  one  of  the  extracts  from  him  in  your  last  Number,  p.  451,  middle, 
where  "  tricesim&  nocte  mensis "  is  followed  by,  "  toto  illo  die  tri- 
cesimo  nuncii  expectabantur."  If  any  doubt  could  still  remain  as 
to  Maimonides'  meaning  in  the  present  case,  it  will  be  removed  by 
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a  passa^  of  the  same  treatise  De  Saer.  Jugihus  (pp.  471 — 174),  where 
he  states  that  the  green  ears  were  reaped  directly  the  sun  of  Nisan  15 
had  set,  and  offered  that  same  evening.  The  passage  is  curious,  as 
shewing  the  scrupulous  care  the  Jews  took  to  carry  out  their  law 
to  the  letter,  and  to  make  it  patent  that  they  did  so ;  and  is  too  good 
to  he  lost :  *'  Jam  hsdc  erat  huius  manipuli  parandi  ratio.  De  yigili^ 
solemnitatis  emittehantur  a  Senatu  qui  fruges  terrse  solo  inhsBrentes 
eolligarent  in  fascicules,  quo  facilius  meterentur.  Ac  conveniebant 
eo  proxima  quffique  o^pida,  quo  messis  ista  majorem  haberet  cele- 
britatem.  Metebant  igitur  tria  sata  hordei  homines  tres  tribus 
falcibuB,  et  arcis  imponebant  tribus.  Cum  primum  adyesperasceret, 
messorum  unus  omnes  astantes  ita  rogabat.  Jam  oceuhuU  Sol  ?  et 
respondebant  ei ;  Sic  est,  Haecemefals  messoria  ?  Bespondebant 
ei,  Sio  est.  Haeccme  area?  Bespondebant  ei.  Sic  est.  Quod  si 
sabbatum  esset,  idem  rogabat,  Mstn^  sabbatum  hodie  ?  et  respondebant 
ei,  Tlst,  Turn  deinde  rogabat,  Metamne  ?  et  illi  respondebant.  Mete. 
Atque  harum  rogationum  et  responsionum  unaqusBoue  ter  repete- 
batur.  Quorsum  igitur  hsac  tam  multa  ?  Ad  refeUendos  heterodoxos 
illos  qui  stante  Templo  secundo  a  communione  JudsBorum  recedentes 
I>egis  illud  Altero  die  sabbati  (Lev.  xxiii.  15)  pertinere  ad  sabbatum 
&eneseos  pugnabant.  ...  §  12.  Quod  cum  esset  demessum,  impone- 
batur  arcis,  atque  in  atrium  ferebatur.  Hie  excutiebatur  ac  venti- 
lando  mundabatur,  turn  excussa  ilia  grana  hordeacea  igni  torrebantur 
in  sartagine  perforata  adeo,  ut  ignis  omnia  invaderet,  quia  scriptum 
est  De  spiels  adhuc  tnrentihus  torrebis  igni,  et  confringes  in  morem 
fanris  (Lev.  ii.  14) :  quo  loco  agi  de  solo  munere  manipuli  perpetu4 
traditione  acceperunt  alii  ab  aliis.  Expansa  deinde  in  atrio  pernabat 
Tentus :  confnngebantur  inde  mcd4  molendinanA :  atque  ex  his  tribus 
satis  confractis  decimam  similaginis  succemebant  cribris  tredecim : 
reliquum  pretio  redimebatur,  et  promiscue  comedebatur  ab  omnibus. 
Atque  eodem  illo  die  sexto  deamo  Nisan  decimam  istam  similaginis 
hordeace® .  .  .  agitabant :  . . .  tum  ex  ek  sacerdos  plenum  pu^llum  de^ 
promebat,  atque  adolebat :  reliquum  autem  comedebatur  a  sacerdo* 
tibus  itidem  ut  cunctorum  fertorum  reliquisB.  Sed  quo  diei  tempore 
deproiiiebatur  plenus  ille  pugillus  P  Nempe  postquam  factum  erat 
et  sacrificium  quod  eo  die  ceteris  addebatur,  et  nolocaustum  ex  agno, 
qui  com  numipulo  mactabatur  ante  sacriflcium  juge  vespertinum." 
Thus  Deut.  xyi.  9  was  strictly  complied  with,  and  the  whole  of 
^f^isan  16  was  included  in  the  fifty  days ;  and  Maimonides  is  the  very 
last  person  who  should  be  cited  for  Nisan  16  exclusive,  (c)  The  com- 
ment of  B.  Solomon  Jarchi  on  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  1  cannot  meet  with  ; 
but  Hen.  Hettinger  in  a  note  to  G-oodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  cap.  zv., 
refers  to  B.  Solomon,  Maunonides,  and  Abarbanel,  as  holding  that 
^  Nisan  16  fuit  primus  quinquaginta  dierum ;"  and  quotes  another 
Babbi's  descriptioii  of  the  mode  of  numbering,  beginning: — "Post 
▼espertinam  benedictionem  nocte  secundi  ineunte  numerum  manipuli 
inchoare  solent,  etc. ;"  and  the  learned  Buxtorf,  in  his  De  Synagog, 
Jud,,  cap.  XX.,  thus  writes :  — "  Numerare  incipiunt  ab  altera  nocte  a 
Faschate  \i,  e,,  from  the  night  after  Nisan  15],  cum  stellarum  accessu, 
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postperactas preces Yespertmaa, decimo sexto sc. meiiBis Nisan."  And 
the  Tar^um  of  Onkelos  says  the  Pentecost  was  fifty  days  "  post  Festum 
Faschatis,"  i.  e,,  post  Nisan  15.  It  is  quite  clear  then  that  Lightfoot 
and  Jennings  have  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  Babbis,  who 
undoubtedly  computed  the  Pentecost  from  I^isan  16  inclusive. 

I  dwell  on  this  matter  the  more,  because  I  perceive  that  the  error 
has  been  reproduced  by  the  learned  author  of  the  new  Fasti  Sacri, 
reviewed  in  your  last  dumber.  Mr.  Lewin  has  been  misled  by  Jen- 
nings. But  he  goes  a  step  further  than  his  authority :  he  tries  to 
verify  his  principle  by  appealing  to  the  well-known  case,  when  a 
Pentecost  is  said  to  have  immediately  followed  a  sabbath  ( Josephus, 
Antif.,  xiii.,  8, 4) :  the  event  he  dates  B.C.  130 :  finding  the  fall  moon 
of  March  26  in  that  year  not  suit  his  purpose,  he  inter^ates  a  month, 
and  tfl^es  the  full  moon  of  April  24,  and  in  this  way  gets  a  Pentecost 
according  to  his  principle  on  June  14,  a  Sunday^  or  the  day  after  the 
sabbath.  But  April  24  is  a  week  too  late  for  the  latest  limit  of  the 
Paschal  full  moon :  Mr.  Lewin  says  (Introduction,  p.  xl.),  what  he 
admirably  proves  at  p.  251 : — "  The  hinge  upon  wnich  the  whole 
Jewish  year  turned  was  the  15th  Nisan,  which  was  always  the  day  of 
full  moon,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  sun  was  in 
Aries,  i, «.,  between  17th  March  and  Ivth  April."  He  must  not 
depart  from  his  own  rule  to  prove  a  particular  theory :  the  interca- 
lary month  was  designed  to  keep  the  Passover  within  those  limits  : 
his  test,  therefore,  fails.  The  Pentecost  in  b.o.  130,  computed  as  it 
should  be  from  JS'isan  16  inclusive,  fell  on  the  day  before  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  looking  at  Josephus's  quotation  from  Nicolaus  of  Damas- 
cus, who  mentions  a  Jewish  festival  as  the  objection  to  marching, 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  Josephus  was  slightly  inaccurate, 
and  should  have  said  that  the  Pentecost  in  that  instance  fell  on  the 
day  before  the  sabbath.  But  Mr.  Gxeswell  (Dissertations,  vol.  ii., 
p.  287,  note)  thinks  the  event  happened  B.C.  133,  in  which  year  the 
Paschal  full  moon  was  on  March  28,  and  Nisan  16  on  March  29 — a 
Sunday ;  the  Pentecost,  therefore,  would  likewise  fall  on  a  Sunday, 
or  the  day  after  the  sabbath,  which  would  be  a  test  in  favour  of  com.« 
puting  from  Nisan  16  inclusive. 

The  objection,  therefore,  to  tJie  Jews^  Thwrsday  Passover,  as  throw- 
ing the  Pentecost  on  a  Saturday,  and  putting  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  vnrong  in  commemorating  it  on  a  Sunday,  remains  in  frdl  force. 
Whereas,  if  we  admit  that  our  Lord  kept  his  Nisan  14  on  the  Thvr^^ 
da/y,  as  the  synoptic  gospels  represent ;  and  the  Jews  their  Nisan  14  on 
the  Friday,  as  St.  John's  gospel  taken  in  its  natural  sense  represents 
)}hat  they  did,  and  as  the  Greek  Church  believes,  vvith  Chrysostom  and 
Cyril,  to  this  day ;  then — all  comes  right :  Nisan  16  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
the  ascension  or  fortieth  day  on  a  Thursday,  and  the  Pentecost  on  a 
Sunday :  Acts  ii.  1  is  not  warped  from  its  obvious  meaning ;  the  syn- 
chronism between  the  type  and  the  antitype  in  three  important  cases 
is  preserved ;  the  discrepancies  between  the  evangelists  are  not  ignored 
but  explained ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  vindicated. 

All  these  good  results  follow  our  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 
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double  feast  days,  supposed  to  be  calculated  from  double  new  moons 
or  calends.  Astronomy  connects  this  theory  for  a  Thursday  and 
Friday  JS'isan  14  with  the  year  a.d.  29,  but  with  no  other  from 
A.D.  25  to  A.D.  35, — strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  year 
A.n.  29,  and  no  other,  was  the  year  in  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 
But  on  this  point  1  hope  to  say  something  more  on  a  future  occasion. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  PARALLELISM. 

I  FEEL  more  and  more  convinced,  on  every  fresh  investigation,  that 
Parallelism,  taking  that  term  in  its  widest  significance  as  the  principle 
which  regulates  the  arrangement  and  consecution  of  thought  in  Scripture 
composition,  in  prose  frequently  as  well  as  in  verse,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  for  the  interpretation  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Several  of  the  later  Oerman  commentators  have  applied  it  with  good 
effect  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  e.  g.,  Drechsler  (and 
especially  Hahn  on  Isaiah  xl. — ^Ixvi.)  in  Der  Prophet  Jesaja  von  D, 
Moritz  Dreckslerf  fortgesetzt  von  Franz  Delitzsch  und  August  Hahn, 
and  Bertheau  on  the  Book  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  in  the  Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches  Handbuch.  Few  or  none  of  the  Germans,  however,  seem 
to  have  suspected  that  tihe  same  principle  of  arrangement  which  had 
become  so  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  from  its  general  employment 
by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
pervade  much  of  the  writings  of  the  New. 

I  hope  soon,  by  the  publication  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Romans, 
wbich  I  have  long  been  maturing  on  this  principle,  to  shew  that  paral- 
lelism furnishes  a  key  to  many  of  the  problems  in  this  difficult  epistle. 
Meanwhile,  will  you  permit  me  space  in  your  Journal  to  prepare  in  part 
your  readers  for  the  reception  of  what  I  know  to  most  minds  appears 
a  baseless  theory,  by  exhibiting  the  arrangement  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Hebrews — ^the  greater  part  at  least  of  which  epistle  I  know  to  be 
composed  according  to  the  principles  of  parallelism. 

HEBREWS  XI. 

1.  A  Now  Faith  is  the  substanoe  of  things  hoped  for. 
3  The  evidence  of  things  not  seen; 

2.  For  by  it  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report. 

I.    B. 

3.  /By  Faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  firamed  by  the  word  of  God, 

So  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 


6. 


By  Faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifioe  than  Cain, 
By  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous, 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts ; 

And  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

By  Faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death ; 

And  was  not  found  because  God  had  translated  him ; 

For  before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony  that  he  pleased  God. 
But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him ; 
For  he  that  oometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is. 
And  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him. 


9. 
10. 
11 


12. 
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7.  By  Faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  ihin^  not  seen  as  yet, 
Moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saying  of  his  house ; 
By  the  whioh  he  condemned  the  world. 
And  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  whioh  is  by  fiiith. 

8. /By  Faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  plaioe 
Which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
And  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 

By  Faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise, 

As  in  a  strange  country >  dwelling  in  tabernacles, 
With  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise ; 

For  he  looked  for  a  city  whioh  hath  foundations. 
Whose  builder  and  maker  is  Qod. 

By  Faith  also  Sarah  herself 

Bieceived  strength  to  conceive  seed, 

And  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was  past  age. 
Because  she  judged  Him  fiuthftil  who  had  promised. 

Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one. 

And  him  as  good  as  dead, 
So  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude, 
^       And  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  shore  innumerable. 

13.  These  all  died  in  faith, 

Not  having  received  the  promises,  [braced  them. 

But  having  seen  them  afar  off,  [and  were  persuaded  of  theml  and  em- 
And  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 

14.  For  they  that  say  such  things 

Declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country,  [came  out, 

15.  And  truly  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they 
They  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned. 

16.  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly. 

Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  [of  them], 

To  be  called  their  God ; 

For  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city. 

Gekteal  Example. 

17.  By  Faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac : 

And  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  up  his  only-begotten  son ; 

18.  Of  whom  it  was  said. 

That  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ; 

19.  Accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ; 
From  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure. 

II.    J. 

20.  CBj  Faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things  to  come. 

21.  jBy  Faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying,  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph ; 
(And  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  .top  of  his  staff.  [children  of  Israel ; 

22. 1  By  Faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the  departing  of  the 
[Aiid  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones. 

23.  By  Faith  Moses,  when  he  was  bom,  was  hid  three  months  of  his  parents, 
Because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  cMld ; 

And  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  oommandment. 

24.  By  Faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years, 

Biefused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ; 
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25.  Choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  Qod, 

Than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ; 

26.  Esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 

Greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt ; 
For  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the  reward. 

27.  By  Faith  he  forsook  Egypt, 

Not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king ; 

For  he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

28.  By  Faith  he  kept  the  passover, 
And  the  sprinkling  of  blood. 

Lest  he  that  destroyed  the  first-born  should  touch  them. 
fBy  Faith  they  passed  through  the  B.ed  Sea  as  by  dry  land ; 
I  Which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do  were  drowned. 

30.  By  Faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down. 
After  they  were  compassed  about  seven  days. 

31.  [By  Faith  the  harlot  Bahab  perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not. 

When  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 

III. 

32.  And  what  shall  I  more  say  ? 
For  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell 

Of  Gedeon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthae ; 
Of  David  also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets ; 

(C)    What  faith  enabled  those  op  old  time  to  accomplish; 

33.  Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
Wrought  righteousness. 

Obtained  promises ; 
Stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 

34.  Quenched  the  violence  of  fire. 
Escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword ; 

Out  of  weakness  were  made  strong. 

Waxed  valiant  in  fight. 

Turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

(DJ    What  faith  enabled  them  to  endube; 

35.  Women  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again ; 

And  others  were  tortured. 

Not  accepting  deliverance,  ' 

That  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection. 

36.  And  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings. 

Tea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments; 

37.  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted ; 

They  were  slain  with  the  swords 

They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins ; 
Being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ; 

38.  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; 

They  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth. 

39.  And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith. 

Received  not  the  promise : 

40.  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us, 

That  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect. 

Verses  1  and  2  state  the  subject  Faith  with  its  twofold  definition : 
-4,  as  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for ;'' 
jB,  as  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seeny 
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The  order  of  the  illastrations  which  follow  of  each  definition  is  re^ 
rersed  as  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  more  important  topic 
first  and  last.  In  ^  it  is  the  intellect  tiiat  is  more  concerned,  which  may 
he  oonyinced  of  the  reality  of  "things  not  seen"  and  yet  the  man  remain 
inactire.  Even  "devils  believe^  and  tremble."  It  is  the  heart  that 
"  hopes  "  and  prompts  to  action.     A,  therefore,  stands  first  and  last. 

B,  accordingly,  first  receives  its  sevenfold  illustration  (each  illustra- 
tion beginning  with  Uiarei  "  By  Faith  ")  in  verses  3 — 12.  The  general 
result  is  then  summed  up  in  verses  13 — 16. 

A  receives  its  illustration  in  verses  20 — 31 ;  seven-fold^  if  we  count 
the  whole  paragraph  about  Moses  (which  forms  the  centre  of  this  series, 
verses  23—28)  as  one — fen-fold,  it  we  count  each  of  the  four  instances 
in  it,  beginning  with  "  By  Faith,"  separately. 

In  the  middle  (verses  17 — 19),  between  both  series,  A  and  B,  as 
partaking  equally  of  the  character  of  both,  is  placed  the  central  instance 
of  Faith,  the  greatest  ever  exhibited  by  mortal  man — ^Abraham's  offer- 
ing up  of  Isaac — ^the  seen  being  yielded  up  for  the  unseen ;  the  hope, 
realized  at  length  in  Isaac  his  seed,  on  whose  life  all  the  promises  seemed 
suspended,  being  resigned  by  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  he  might 
receive  his  son  ba<^  in  a  higher  form  as  from  the  dead,  and  behold  in 
him  as  a  type  the  seed  "  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed,"  and  "  seeing  His  day  might  be  glad  "  (John  viii.  55). 

A  concise  sketch  of  the  arrangement  will  make  this  more  apparent. 

1.       A,  Faith  is  the  mibstanoe  of  things  hoped  for, 

B» the  evidenoe  of  things  t^ot  seen, 

B. 

3.  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds,  etc.") 

4.  By  fiuth  Abel,  etc.  vAll  three  before  the  flood. 

6.  By  faith  Enooh,  etc.  ) 

7.  By  ftdth  Noah,  etc. 

8.  By  faith  Abraham,  etc.  '^  *,,.i_         i  i.  x    av    i.     > 

9.  By  faith  he  sojourned,  eto.  I  All  three  relate  to  Abrahams 


]' 


ll!    By  fSaith  also  Sarah  herself,  etc.  )       history. 

Verses  18 — 16  sum  up  the  results  of  series  B, 

Central  Instance, — Abraham  offbrino  up  Isaac  : 

Verses  17 — 19.   Forming  the  transition  from  the  realization  of 
"  things  not  seen  "  to  the  conviction  of  "  things  hoped  for." 

A. 
20.     By  faith  Isaac,  etc. 
21«     By  faith  Jacob,  etc. 

22.  By  faith  Joseph,  etc. 

23.  By  faith  Mosss,  etc. 

24.  By  faith  Mosss,  etc. 

27.  By  faith  he  forsook  Egypt,  etc. 

28.  By  faith  he  kept  the  Passover,  etc. 

29.  By  faitii  they  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  etc. 

30.  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho,  etc. 

31.  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab,  etc. 

We  are  not  to  expect  that  between  the  two  definitions  of  faith,  A 
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and  B,  so  nearly  allied,  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  will  be  obseryed  in 
all  the  instances. 

Faith  nsaallj  leads  up  to  hope,  so  that  in  giying  instances  of  faith 
eTen  in  its  lower  stage  as  "  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen/'  the  dif- 
ference between  these  and  those  that  have  reached  the  higher  stage, 
where  hope  is  predominant,  will  be  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind. 
Again,  things  cannot  be  hoped  for  as  substantial  realities  without  the 
previous  "  conviction  of  things  not  seen  "  as  yet.  Besides,  in  Scripture 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  characterizing  two  or  more 
cognate  subjects  by  distinctive  epithets  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
each,  it  is  meant  to  deny  their  applicability  to  the  others.  Thus,  in  the 
benediction,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14, 

"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

And  the  love  of  Grod, 

And  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
Be  with  you  all.  .  Amen ;" 
it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  affirm  gr<xce  to  belong  exclusively  to  our 
Liord  Jesus  Christ,  or  love  to  God,  or  even  communion  {koipwpio)  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  1  Cor.  i.  9,  and  1  John  i.  3  prove.     So  also  in  the 
pandlelistic  arrangement  of  St.  Paul's  usual  salutation  in  his  Epistles, 

"  Grace  be  unto  you, 
And  peace 

From  God  our  Father, 
And  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*' 
the  grace  is  more  especially  attributed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (as  in 
Itom.  xvi.  20,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  23 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  6 ;  vi.  18 ; 
Phil.  iv.  23;  1  Thess.  v.  28;  2  Thess.  iii.  18;  Philem.  25 ;  Rev.  xxii. 
21),  &nd  peace  to  God  the  Father  (as  in  Rom.  xv.  23 ;  xvi.  20;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11 ;  Phil.  iv.  7,  9;  Heb.  xiii.  20);  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
conclude  that  St.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  affirm  both  quaUties  as  belong- 
ing to  both  Father  and  Son. 

But  that  ver.  3—16  are  intended  more  especially  to  illustrate  defi- 
nition B,  viz.,  that ''  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  <e€n,"  ov  pKe- 
wofjUvwvj  will  appear  on  observing  that  several  of  the  examples  under 
this  head  cannot  apply  to  things  ^^  hoped  for,^  e.g.,  ''that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,"  (ver.  3,)  which  was  a  past  event, 
whereas  hope  always  respects  the  fiAture,  Besides,  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  definition  B ;  ''  things  which  are  seen  [now]  not  being  made 
of  things  [previously]  apparent,^*  cc9  to  ^  ix  fpawofieviDv  to  pKen-ofievov 
ffe^ovivai ;  in  ver.  7  Noah  was  ''  warned  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,"  wpl 
Twv  fkfiUvw  fiXsTTOfUvwv  I  aud  it  was  not  Aope,  but  ^^fear^^  that  moved 
him  to  prepare  the  ark.  True,  there  must  have  been  hope  mingled 
with  his  fear,  but  negative  rather  than  positive, — ^the  hope  of  escaping 
evil  more  than  of  attaining  any  good.  And  in  the  summing  up  of  this 
first  series,  in  ver.  13 — 16,  the  aUusion  is  to  eighty  not  to  hiope ;  ver.  13, 
^'ifOT  having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off." 
In  A,  on  the  contrary  (ver.  20 — 31),  in  every  instance  Faith  regards 
things  hoped  for ^  and  all  therefore  are  good^  and  things  to  come. 
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The  instances  of  faith  addnoed  in  both  series  are  not  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  are  all  chosen  so  as  to  describe  the  very  case  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  These  were  now  in  great  danger  of  apostatizing  from 
Christianity  to  Jadaism,  being  ashamed  partly  at  the  taunts  thrown 
out  against  the  simplicity  and  bareness  of  the  Christian  worship  com- 
pared with  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  temple,  and  its  splendid  ritual 
services,  and  partly  alarm^  by  the  threats  Qt  entire  exclusion  by  their  un- 
belieying  countrymen  from  any  participation  in  these,  and  from  all  that 
hitherto  as  Jews  they  had  held  most  dear  and  sacred,  and  by  the 
persecution  already  commenced  against  them,  as  the  followers  of 
Christ.  To  encourage  them  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith 
without  wavering,  by  shewing  especially  that  every  blessing  promised  or 
shadowed  forth  in  the  older  dispensation,  they  possessed  in  a  higher 
and  perfected  form  in  Christ,  is  the  great  object  kept  in  view  in  the 
selection  of  the  instances  of  faith  here  adduced. 

I.  First  Septenary,  B, — Verse  3,  As  by  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  Grod  out  of  things  not  apparent,  | 

so  we  recognize  by  faith  the  certainty  of  the  promise  of  a  new  order  of 
things  to  be  realized,  not  through  Moses,  but  through  Christ,  '*  the  I 

world  to  come  whereof  we  speak"  (Heb.  ii.  5),  and  of  those  ''new  I 

heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness"  (2  Pet.  iii.  I 

13).  I 

Verse  4.  As  by  faith  the  sacrifice  of  the  younger  brother,  Abel,  j 

was  more  excellent  and  acceptable  than  that  of  the  elder  brother,  Cain,  i 

so  the  sacrifice  of  the  younger  church,  the  Christian — 'the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  the  true  Lamb  of  God — ^is  that  by  which  alone  you  can 
obtain  the  witness  that  you  are  truly  righteous  before  Grod,  as  being  a 
better  sacrifice  than  that  of  the  elder  church,  the  Jewish,  which  now,  as 
the  elder  brother,  is  seeking  the  death  of  the  younger,  because  itself, 
like  Cain,  excluded  from  God's  favour,  "  for  Gfod  has  respect  to  "  the 
Christian  worship,  not  the  Mosaic.  But  fear  not  to  suflfer  for  the 
truth  like  the  first  martyr ;  for  though  dead,  ye  shall  yet  speak  by 
testifying  your  faith  in  the  true  sacrifice  of  which  Abel's  was  but  the 
type.     The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

Verse  5.  Walk  with  God,  as  did  Enoch,  that  you  may  receive  a 
similar  testimony  of  having  pleased  God,  and  your  decease  shall  be  no 
real  death,  but  a  translation  to  heaven  and  a  higher  life.  Enoch  pro- 
phesied of  the  coming  flood  (Jude  14,  15),  and  was  taken  away  from 
the  evil  coming  on  a  wicked  world.  So  you  have  been  taught  by  Christ 
himself  to  foresee  the  approaching  flood  (Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39),  about  to 
overwhelm  the  Jewish  world.  Believe,  and  ye  shall  be  privileged  to 
escape  the  coming  evil. 

Central  Verse  of  First  Septenary, — Verse  7.  The  flood  is  certainly 
coming.  Warned  of  God,  as  was  Noah,  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  and 
moved  with  fear,  prepare  a  refuge  for  yourselves  in  Christ,  Grod's  ark, 
and  thereby  condenm  the  Jewish  world  for  its  unbelief,  and  become  heirs 
of  the  righteousness  that  is  by  faith. 

Last  three  Examples  of  First  Septenary. — Verse  8.  Like  your  father 
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Abraham,  fear  not  to  quit  your  old  country  for  the  inheritance  pro- 
mised to  yon,  though  you  know  not  distinctly  whither  you  may  be  led. 

Verse  9,  10.  But  realize  your  condition  as  strangers  on  earth  with 
all  your  fellow  heirs  of  the  same  great  promise,  and  instead  of  an 
earthly  city,  look  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  for  a  city  that  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

Verse  11. — ^Then  shall  the  Christian  church,  the  free  woman,  like 
Sarah,  through  faith  become  the  mother  of  a  countless  seed. 

Verse  13—16.  Imitate,  therefore,  that  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which 
is  "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen"  remembering  that  they  died 
without  having  seen  fulfilled  the  promises,  yet  by  the  eye  of  faitli 
^Hiaving  seen  them  afar  off,"  and  that  they  cast  no  lingering  look 
behind,  as  if  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  as  some 
of  you  seem  to  be  doing,  but  desired  another  and  better  country,  even  a 
heavenly  one. 

Cbntral  Example  between  the  Two  Series. — Verse  17 — 19. 
But  in  order  to  attain  to  the  perfection  required  of  you,  as  the  central 
point  of  all,  you  must  strive  to  imitate  the  highest  instance  of  faith 
exhibited  by  your  great  father  Abraham,  who  when  tried  offered  up 
Isaac,  the  outward  visible  pledge  of  all  God's  promises  to  him,  on  whose 
Hfe  their  fuliSlment  seemed  wholly  to  depend.  So  you  are  called  upon 
to  give  up  all  that  has  hitherto  been  nearest  and  dearest  to  you,  and 
what  i^pears  to  you  as  most  intimately  bound  up  with  God's  promises, 
your  country,  people,  temple,  sacrifices,  worship,  to  receive  all  again  in 
a  higher  form  as  raised  from  the  dead. 

11.  Second  Septenary  (or  Denary)  A, — And  now,  when  once  your 
faith,  having  become  the  evident  sight  of  things  invisible,  is  prepared  to 
rise  into  the  higher  region  of  assured  hope^  and  to  rest  on  its  great 
objects  as  substantial  realities,  to  this  again  you  are  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  those  of  old  time.  Eealize  as  truly  in  hope,  as  they  did, 
the  possession  of  the  blessings  promised  by  God ;  for  they  even  when 
dying  without  their  obtaining  them  themselves,  yet  so  firmly  grasped 
them  as  to  speak  of  them  as  things  assuredly  to  come  to  pass. 

Verse  20.  As  Isaac,  who  in  the  assured  hope  of  God's  promises  of 
blessings  being  fulfilled  to  Abraham  and  his  se^,  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing on  Jacob  and  Esau,  but  blessed  the  younger  son  with  the  rights 
of  the  first-bom,  forfeited  by  Esau ;  so  let  your  faith  apprehend  that 
the  younger  Christian  church  carries  away  the  higher  blessing  forfeited 
by  the  elder  Jewish  church,  who  on  this  account  persecutes  and  drives 
away  the  younger  brother. 

Verse  21.  Or  again  as  Jacob,  who  when  blessing  Joseph's  sons,  yet 
pronounced  the  better  blessing  on  the  younger  son — ^reminding  iiiem 
at  the  same  time  of  God's  wondrous  providence  in  fulfilling  all  his  pro- 
mises to  himself,  by  leaning  in  reverential  gratitude  on  that  pilgrim 
staff  (ttodtt  as  it  should  be  pointed  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31  [t^s  pdfiBov  ainov 
Septuag.]  not  rrean)  with  which,  as  his  sole  companion,  he  had  once 
crossed  the  Jordan,  but  afterwards  had  been  increased  to  two  bands,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  he  retained  constantly,  as  the  memorial  of  his  still  un- 
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completed  pflgrimage,  till  it  should  be  ended  by  his  crossing  the  Jordan 
waters  of  death,  and  entering  that  better  and  hearenly  country  for  which 
he  looked, — so  cherish  a  like  faith  and  hope  with  Jacob  of  the  certain  fdl- 
filment  of  God^s  promises.     Or  lastly, 

Verse  22.  As  Joseph,  who  when  dying  looked  forward  with  assured 
faith  to  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  the 
orders  he  gave  concerning  his  bones  desired  his  lot  to  be  joined  with  the 
people  of  Gbd,  so  cherish  like  aspirations  now  that  you  are  entering 
upon  your  exodus  from  among  a  people  laden  with  heavier  judgments 
than  even  those  of  Egypt. 

Central  Group  of  Series  A, — But  especially  ponder  the  lesson  taught 
you  by  Moses  himself,  to  whose  dispensation,  now  *' decaying  and  waxing 
old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away "  (Heb.  viii.  13),  your  unbelieving 
countrymen  urge  you  to  return  back. 

Verse  23.  Exercise  the  faith  which  led  Moses'  parents  to  disregard 
the  command  of  the  king.  Fear  not  the  prohibition  or  threats  of  Ihose 
in  power,  nor  betray  the  precious  trust  of  Gk>d  conmutted  to  your  care. 

Verse  24 — ^26.  Remember  that  by  faith  Moses  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  to  whom  belonged  the  promise  of  "  the  seed  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,"  "  esteeming  the 
reprocxh  of  Christ  [a  turn  of  expression  used  with  evident  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews]  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
of  Egypt." 

Verse  27.  By  faith  Moses  lefb  Egypt,  disr^arding  the  wrath  of 
man,  and  looking  only  to  God; 

Verse  28.  And  by  faith,  observed  God's  appointed  means  of  escaping 
the  judgments  executed  by  the  destroying  angel  on  the  first  bom  of 
Egypt,  by  keeping  the  passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  The 
real  antitypes  of  which  are  now  given  you  for  salvation. 

Last  three  Examples  of  Series  A, — Ve^se  29.  Fear  not  to  go  for- 
ward, whatever  dangers  threaten.  God  will  make  for  you,  as  for  his 
people  of  old,  "  a  way  in  the  sea  and  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters " 
(Isai.  xliii.  16). 

Verse  30.  "  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down."  So  the 
stronghold  of  your  persecutors,  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  has  now  assumed 
the  character,  and  will  soon  meet  the  fate,  as  it  is  already  under  the 
curse,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Canaan. 

Verse  31.  And  they  only,  who  like  Rahab  in  the  midst  of  those 
ripe  for  judgment,  believe  the  announcement  of  the  coming  wrath,  shall 
be  saved. 

Let  me  here  draw  attention  to  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the 
parallelistic  arrangements,  that  the  central  term  in  them  (and  parti- 
cularly in  the  septenary  arrangement)  frequently  forms  the  very  hearty 
as  it  were,  or  animating  centre,  of  the  whole  subject.  Of  the  seven 
beatitudes  or  consecutive  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  the  fourth 
or  central  one,  "  Hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,"  forms 
the  most  characteristic  description  that  could  be  given  of  the  true  Chris- 
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tian,  painfallj  consdous  of  his  spiritual  wants,  and  of  the  wide  distance 
which  yet  parts  between  him  and  the  sonrce  of  all  perfection,  so  that ''  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  nnto  those  which 
are  before,  he  is  pressing  ever  forward  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesns."  In  the  corresponding  petition  of  the  seven 
in  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  c(mcentrated  essence  of  prayer  in  the  hunger- 
ing creature  coming  with  all  his  wants  and  desires  before  a  throne  of 
grace  is,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  for  our  whole  nature,  for 
"  spirit,  soul,  and  body."  In  the  three~io\di  division  of  the  Decalogue 
(as  distinguished  from  the  tu;o>fold),  the  Fifth  Commandment,  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,"  stands  in  the  centre,  midway  between  the  Com- 
mandments, I. — rV.  prescribing  our  duty  to  God,  and  VI. — X.  pre- 
scribing our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  and  connecting  us  with  both ; 
teaching  us,  with  those  feelings  first  inspired  by  our  relation  to  our 
earthly  parents,  to  look  up  to  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  back 
again  to  our  neighbour  as  our  brother  on  earth — ^the  very  heart  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  being  thus  a  requisition  of  obedience  to  their  in- 
junctions in  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience  and  love.* 

So  in  the  chapter  before  us,  the  central  terms  draw  the  special  attention 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  the  very  examples  most  applicable  to  their 
own  circumstances.  In  B  the  case  of  Noah  formed  the  transition  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new.  Bo  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  now  passing 
from  the  old  to  the  new  dispensation,  and  must  flee  to  the  ark  of  refuge 
prepared  for  them,  if  they  would  escape  the  destruction  about  to  over- 
whelm the  old  world. 

In  A,  Moses  to  whom  they  desired  to  return  back,  and  to  give  their 
special  confidence,  is  he,  as  the  central  arrangement  indicates,  who 
spedaUy  pointed  them  to  Christ. 

But  above  aU,  by  the  prominent  place  assigned  to  the  offering  up  of 
Isaac  by  Abraham  at  God^s  command,  as  holding  the  central  point 
between  both  series  B  and  A,  verse  17 — 19,  they  are  pointed,  as  the 
high  standard  after  which  they  should  specially  strive,  to  this  crowning 
instance  of  faith  in  their  great  patriarch  AbriJiam,  which  taught  them 
to  give  up  the  seen  for  the  unseen,  and  to  resign  at  God's  demand  their 
past  hopes  to  receive  all  in  a  higher  form  as  raised  from  the  dead. 

in.  After  the  special  instances  of  faith  enlarged  on  above,  there 
follows  in  a  third  supplementary  division  (almost  every  whole  in  Scrip- 
ture being  divided  into  three)  a  general  reference  to  the  other  examples 
of  faith  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  allusion  specially  to  seven, 
divided  into  four  and  three : — 

Gedeon,  Barak,  Samson,  and  Jephthae  ; 
David,  Samuel,  and  the  prophets ; 
and  in  order  to  encourage  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  perseverance,  both 
in  doing  and  suffering^  tibe  writer  of  the  Epistle  recounts 

1.  What  Faith  enabled  those  of  old  time  to  accomplish  (ver.  33,  34). 

2.  What  Faith  enabled  them  to  endure  (ver.  35 — 38). 

the  whole  ending  with  two  verses,  39,  40,  summing  up  the  result. 

'  See  SifmmetTiedl  Structure  of  Scripture  ^  OTf  The  Seven  BeatUudee. 
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In  the  first  of  these  diTision8(Yer.  33,  34)  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
various  acts  of  faith  which  the  saints  of  former  times  were  strengthened 
to  perform  are  systematically  arranged  into  three  triplets,  the  first  three 
describing  the  triumphs  which  faith  enabled  them  to  obtain ;  the  next 
three  their  escapes  from  the  dangers  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  and 
the  last  three  their  recoveries  from  the  state  of  depression  and  disaster 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  whether  by  weakness,  defeat,  or  occupa- 
tion of  their  land  by  enemies. 

The  constructive  parallelism  of  the  lines  by  which  they  are  grouped 
into  threes  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English : — 

Karq^usvlaavro  pa<yiKeia9y 
eip^offat/ro  hucaioavvfiv, 

€(f>pcL^v  ffrofiara  \eovrtvv, 
iapeaav  hvvafitv  Trvpov, 
i</)Vf/ov  fnofiara  fta')(aipas:' 
IvehvvafiwBrjaay  airo  AtrOeveia^, 

vap€fipoXa9  €K\ivav  aWorpitvv, 

In  the  first  triplet  the  verbs  are  followed  by  single  nouns  as  their 
complements,  in  the  second  by  nouns  (the  same  in  the  first  and  last  line, 
(rrofjuna)  qualified  by  genitives,  while  the  third  differs  from  both. 
The  second  division  again  (ver.  35 — 38),  consists  of  three  quatrains,  or 
four-lined  stanzas. 

For  other  examples  of  the  elucidation  of  New  Testament  passages  by 
parallelism,  let  me  refer  your  readers  who  are  possessed  of  the  previous 
numbers  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  to  a  paper  on  John  v.  19 
— 30,  contributed  by  me  in  October,  1851,  and,  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  septenary  arrangement  in  the  New  Testament,  to  an  article  from 
another  pen  in  the  same  number ;  to  an  illustration  of  the  Lord's  inter- 
cessory prayer  in  John  xvii.  in  the  number  for  January,  1859;  to 
Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature ;  to  Forbes's  Symmetrical  Structure  of 
Scripture^  and  an  extract  from  it  in  a  small  pamjphlet  (price  3d.)  pub- 
lished by  James  Taylor,  31,  Castle-street,  Edmburgh,  entitled  The 
Seven  Beatitudes,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments  illustrated  by 
Parallelism,  and  to  Professor  Godwin's  Apocalypse  of  St,  John  Metri- 
cally Arranged, 

Edinburgh,  Jan,  10th,  1866.  John  Fobbbs. 


THE   A   PRIORI  AEGUMENT   OF  MR.    GILLESPIE,  AND 
ITS  TREATMENT  BY  MR.  BARKER. 

The  following  observations  are  upon  "  Lectures  on  The  Dfiration  of 
Future  Punishments,  by  William  Barker,  Baptist  Minister  "  (preface  by 
C.  H.  Spurgeon),  in  so  far  as  the  lectures  animadvert  on  The  Argument 
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A  priori  for  the  Moral  Attributes  of  Ood^  by  William  Honyman  Gillespie, 
author  of  The  Necessary  Existence  of  Grod. 

In  Mr.  Barker^s  first  observations,  pp.  53 — 57,  he  quite  overlooks 
the  important  truth  that  the  offence  of  a  finite  creature  must  also  be 
finite,  and,  consequently,  divine  justice  must  be  satisfied  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  finite,  that  is,  terminable  punishment.  Eternal  torture  for  a 
limited  crime  would  be  the  grossest  possible  injustice. 

The  existence  of  the  attribute  of  justice  does  not  postulate  objects 
for  punishment.  This  altogether  depends  upon  whether  they  have  com- 
mitted an  offence.  Had  men  and  angels  remained  sinless,  God  would 
still,  have  been  infinitely  and  inflexibly  just,  though  there  would  have 
been  no  suffering  judicially  inflicted  in  the  universe.  So,  when  the  suf- 
fering has  been  proportioned  to  the  offence,  he  may,  and  in  a  sense  must, 
pardon  the  offender,  who  has  paid  ^^  to  the  uttermost  farthing "  the 
penalty  of  his  crime.  The  judge  at  "  a  maiden  assize  "  is  quite  as  much 
a  representative  of  justice  as  when  the  calendar  is  full. 

In  Mr.  Barker's  second  observations,  pp.  59 — 66,  he  seems  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  important  truth,  the  universal  Gk)d  is  bi-sexual, 
or,  shall  we  say,  aU-sexual  ?  that  he  unites  the  love  of  both  father  and 
mother,  and,  we  may  add,  of  brother  and  sister,  and  all  possible  relation- 
ships, in  his  regard  for  his  children.  In  a  sense  justice  is  a  masculine 
and  love  a  feminine  attribute ;  but  Mr.  Barker's  eternal  hell-fire  is  a 
component  of  an  eminently  hard,  harsh,  dry,  and  masculine  scheme,  and 
80  tends  to  undervalue  if  not  to  ignore  the  comparatively  feminine  attri- 
bute of  love. 

From  his  observations  on  Ahriman,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Barker  is  ignorant  of  the  important  truth  that  good  is  positive  and  evil 
is  negative ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  former  antagonistic  to  its  perpe- 
tuity, while  everything  attaching  to  the  latter  is  self-destructive.  He 
does  not  seem  to  understand  that  God's  goodness  is  a  part  of  his  absolute 
perfection,  and  that  this  perfection  in  the  Creator  implies  a  correspond- 
ing perfection  in  his  creation  when  finished.  Now  an  eternal  hell,  with 
its  Satanic  monarch,  its  torturing  fiends,  and  its  tortured  souls,  would 
certainly  be  anything  but  an  instance  of  moral  perfection.  It  would 
just  be  so  much  chaos,  defying  creative  power  to  fashion  it  into  order 
and  beauty. 

His  observations  on  God  being  the  only  living  one  now  shew  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  another  great  truth,  namely,  that  creation  is  stiU  in  pro- 
cess, that  the  work  of  God  is  not  yet  complete,  and,  we  may  add,  will 
not  be  so  till  all  sentient  being  is  rendered  happy. 

He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  utter  '^  shattering "  of  Satan's 
enterprise  implies  its  annihilation.  To  exist  for  ever,  evil  must  be 
effectually  organized ;  nay,  to  exist  for  any  period,  or  to  produce  any 
result,  it  must  be  so. 

But  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  argue  the  matter  on  its  own  merits 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Barker,  who  has  obviously  never  thought  out 
such  subjects,  or  dared  to  examine  them  down  to  fundamentals.  Like 
many  professed  theologians,  he  is  so  accustomed  to  the  quotation  of 
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authority,  that  abstract  reasoning  is  lost  upon  him.  To  enable  him  to 
fully  miderstand  the  force  of  an  a  priori  argmnent,  he  would  need  to 
have  his  mind  reconstituted,  or  at  least  re-educated. 

His  whole  work  is  a  piece  of  spedal  pleading  in  support  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion Mr.  Barker  is  simply  one  of  the  theological 

gnats  that  are  always  ready  to  sting  any  intruder  on  their  special  do- 
main of  dogmatic  theology. 

J.  W.  Jackson. 


INSPIRATION. 


"  A  Rector"  at  pp.  463 — 5  of  your  January  number  writes  in  a  reve- 
rential spirit.  It  is  on  that  very  account  with  the  more  pain  that  I  see 
him  profess  his  belief  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
"  entirely  unacquainted  with  Hebrew."  It  was  not  so  with  the  Lord 
after  his  ascension,  for  he  spoke  to  St.  Paul  "  in  the  Hebrew  tongue" 
(Acts  xxyi.  14.)  Most  of  your  readers  will,  I  think,  believe  that  it  could 
not  have  been  so  with  him  at  the  opening  of  his  ministry,  when  he  read 
the  passage  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  day  from  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  17 — 21).  Is  it  likely  that  it  was  so  even  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  he  disputed  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple ;  or  was 
it  the  case  with  the  apostles,  on  whom  the  gift  of  tongues  was  bestowed 
after  the  Lord's  ascension  ?  Let  the  matter  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  thus : — 

If  any  one  sent  from  God,  or  commissioned  by  God,  to  communicate 
a  knowledge  of  his  will  to  men,  used  the  LXX.  translation  in  quoting 
the  Old  Testament,  or  made  any  variation  from  the  exact  sense  of  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  understand  Hebrew. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  several  of  his  apostles,  the  one  being 
sent  by  the  Father  and  the  other  by  him,  as  he  was  sent  by  the  Father, 
to  communicate,  etc.,  did  so  use,  etc.,  and  quote,  etc. 

Therefore  it  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not  understand  Hebrew. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  the  major  premiss.  There  may  have  been,  and 
there  were,  reasons  for  their  practice  in  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  language 
was  to  be  in  the  main  that  of  the  New  Testament,  shewing  that  this  was 
best  suited  on  the  whole  to  the  times  and  to  the  future  of  the  Church; 
and  if  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  often  departed  from  the  exact  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  in  passages  they  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  their 
variations  have,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having  made  them,  as  much 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  original  Hebrew.  Lideed,  the 
Lord  himself  said :  "  The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the 
Father's  which  sent  me  "  (John  xiv.  25).  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself; 
but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I 
should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak."  And  as  for  the  apostles,  they 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  much  as  the  Prophets 
who  were  before  them.     So,  then,  whether  they  quote  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  exactly  according  to  the  Hebrew,  or  whether  they  quote  it  in- 
exactly, or  whether  they  do  not  quote  it  at  all,  their  words  are  equally 
to  be  receiyed. 

It  is  with  similar  regret  that  I  find  your  correspondent  writing,  in 
the -same  letter :  "  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  regarded  the 
writings  of  the  Old  as  verbally  inspired,  in  the  sense  in  which  inspira- 
tion is  claimed  for  them  by  writers  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
evangelical  school  of  theology,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  natural  and 
direct  consequence,  that  they  would  have  been  most  careful  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  quote  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  original,  if  not  in  the  original 
language  itself,  at  least  to  adopt  such  a  version  thereof  as  should  secure 
to  their  readers  a  faithful  and  perfect  representation  and  reflection  of 
that  divine  original." 

Let  -him  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  departure  which  Moses 
made,  in  relating  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  he  is  recorded  to  have 
done  in  Deut.  v.,  from  the  words  of  the  same  commandment  as  written 
hj  the  finger  of  God  on  the  tables,  and  as  given  in  Ex.  xx.,  and  he 
will  find  that  he  is  very  much  using,  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  un- 
happy argument  of  Bishop  Colenso  on  this  subject. 

Edward  Bilet. 


.CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 

The  Book  of  Judges  in  its  chronological  statements  does  not  present 
in  my  opinion  any  serious  difficulty  to  our  accepting  the  period  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  as  stated  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  It 
seems  quite  apparent,  from  some  passages  in  that  book,  that  all  the 
events  related  in  it  did  not  take  place  in  consecutive  years,  but  that 
some  of  them  were  happening  at  the  same  period  in  different  portions 
of  the  territories  of  the  twelve  tribes.  It  is  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
in  Acts  xiii.  20,  where  he  says  that  the  period  of  the  Judges  lasted  for 
ahnost  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  irre- 
concilable with  the  chronology  of  1  Kings.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
apostle  does  not  speak  of  consecutive  yearsj  but  only  means  to  say  that 
the  several  periods  mentioned  in  Judges  would,  when  added  together, 
amount  to  the  time  he  mentions,  though  the  actual  period  in  consecu- 
tive years  was  not  so  great.  Suppose  that  a  pestilence  raged  in  Scot- 
land for  ten  years,  commencing  from  1697  and  ending  in  1706,  and  that 
a  famine  afflicted  the  southern  portions  of  Britain  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  commencing  in  the  year  1694,  those  two  events  would  in  consecu- 
tiye  years  embrace  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  but  if  added  together 
might  be  said  to  embrace  one  of  fifteen.  It  is  in  this  latter  way  I  sup- 
pose St.  Paul  to  speak  in  Acts  xiii.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  a  very 
unusual  mode  of  reckoning  time,  and  I  should  therefore  feel  much  obliged 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  furnish  me  with  examples  of  the 
kind  drawn  from  profane  writers.  H.  C. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Jesus  Christ:  His  Times^  Life,  and  Work.     By  E.  de  Pressense. 
London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

All  the  world  knows  or  may  guess  that  we  owe  the  production  of  this 
volume  as  it  is,  and  at  this  time,  to  the  stimulus  supplied  by  M. 
Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus.  The  instincts  of  men  are  the  same  in  theology 
and  biblical  criticism  as  they  are  in  other  domains.  If  an  inundation 
threatens,  all  hands  go  to  work,  and  every  accessible  material  is  pressed 
into  a  service  of  temporary,  though  of  vital  importance,  and  the  danger 
may  be  averted :  but  for  the  future  solid  and  massive  ramparts  are  re- 
quired, and  they  are  an  after  thought  and  an  after  work.  The  volume 
of  M.  Renan  bore  proudly  down  upon  the  cherished  beliefs  of  millions, 
and  many  men  rushed  forward  to  render  its  advance  innocuous.  The 
slight  and  often  feeble  but  courageous  efforts  which  repelled  the  imme- 
diate shock  substantially  averted  the  present  danger,  but  it  was  felt 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  something  more  solid  and  effectual. 
Hence  works  of  greater  magnitude,  and  in  particular,  the  one  before  us. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  our  immediate  disposal,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  a  volume  which 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  first  appeared,  and  very 
recently  in  French,  biit  this  translation  was  made  from  the  proof  sheets, 
as  they  passed  through  the  press.  The  translator  is  a  lady.  Miss  Annie 
Harwood,  and  she  appears  to  have  executed  her  task  in  a  most  praise- 
worthy manner.  We  may  suggest  in  passing  that  revision  is  called  for  in 
respect  to  the  forms  of  some  foreign  names  and  Greek  words,  and  a  few 
other  details  which  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  substance  of  the  work. 
As  for  the  author.  Dr.  de  Pressens^  he  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest 
living  Protestant  writers  of  France  on  the  side  of  moderate  orthodoxy. 
To  rare  natural  powers,  highly  disciplined,  he  unites  a  firm  faith  in  the 
verities  of  our  holy  religion,  untiring  industry  and  zeal,  great  literary 
skill,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  learning.  All  these  endowments 
have  been  put  into  requisition  in  the  production  of  a  truly  admirable 
book,  the  plan  of  which  is  singularly  philosophical  and  comprehensive, 
and  the  execution  most  thorough  and  effective.  Of  all  the  publications 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  M.  Kenan's  remarkable  volume,  this 
is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  we  have  seen.  We  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  it  does  not  command  a  large  circulation,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  even  those  who  sympathize  with  M.  Renan's  particular  opinions 
will  be  compelled  to  respect  a  cause  which  has  so  redoubtable  an  advo- 
cate. It  is  something  marvellous  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  accu- 
mulate so  diversified  a  mass  of  facts,  illustrations,  and  arguments,  in  so 
short  a  time  as  this  work  must  have  been  composed  in.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  examine  it  more  at  length  and  to  state  some  of  its  leading 
features  in  a  subsequent  notice,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  welcoming  it,  and  cordially  recommending  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers  and  the  intelligent  Christian  public. 
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A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus^  with 
a  new  Translation,  By  Jahes  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  LCD.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Some  time  ago  Dr.  Murphy  issued  a  volume  on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
That  book  contained  much  admirable  matter,  along  with  sundry  things 
with  which  we  could  not  concur.  The  one  now  before  us  we  like 
better;  and  we  have  found  in  it  so  much  that  we  like,  that  we  can 
speak  well  of  it  as  a  very  serviceable  and  meritorious  production.  The 
author  has  not  only  given  us  a  new  translation,  and  introduced  many 
valuable  critical  notes,  but  he  has  collected  a  multitude  of  observations 
and  illustrations  of  an  exceedingly  useful  and  appropriate  character. 
The  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  historical  as  well  as  legal  portions 
will  generally  be  found  both  clear  and  satisfactory ;  and  although  the 
work  emanates  from  a  scholar  who  uses  freely  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
it  is  manifest  that  all  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  use  it  with- 
out difficulty.  Good  expositions  of  Exodus  are  by  no  means  plentiful 
in  our  language,  but  the  enterprizing  publishers  of  this  volume  are 
oontributing  handsomely  towards  the  supply  of  the  deficiency.  The 
very  useful  work  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  which  preceded  this,  we  have 
heretofore  commended,  and  now  we  are  happy  to  speak  well  of  another 
Yolume  from  the  same  house.  The  orderly  and  straight  onward  course 
of  Dr.  Murphy  contrasts  favourably  with  the  flitting  and  fragmentary 
mode  of  Dr.  Colenso.  We  are  pleased  with  the  work,  and  we  cheer- 
fully recommend  it. 


Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties,  Part  II.  A  Series  of  Readings  on 
the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  By  J.  E. 
Prescott,  M.A.  London:  Longmans. 
In  1863  Mr.  Prescott  gave  us  a  capital  volume,  with  the  same  general 
title  as  the.  present,  elucidative  of  a  number  of  texts  in  the  first  and 
second  Gospels ;  he  has  now  carried  on  his  plan  with  the  two  last 
Gospels.  The  book  is  one  of  a  class  which  we  hold  in  high  estimation, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  very  trustworthy  and  meritorious.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  text  shews  that  the  author  is  of  the  right  school,  that  he 
carefully  investigates  and  clearly  realizes  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
he  generally  sees  his  way  to  a  consistent  solution.  That  he  is  laborious 
and  conBcientious  is  even  more  plainly  indicated  by  the  numerous  and 
learned  foot  notes,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  a  host  of 
authorities.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  like  its  aim,  very  commendable. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  pledge  ourselves  to  every  conclusion  which  the 
learned  author  has  arrived  at,  but  we  are  sure  that  his  researches  will 
he  found  useful  and  acceptable  to  many  whose  functions  call  them  to 
expound  the  Gospels,  while  active  duties  and  other  causes  forbid  them 
to  go  thoroughly  into  many  interesting  topics,  upon  which  they  have 
to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Having  expressed  ourselves  so  favourably  of 
this  volume,  we  need  do  no  more  than  express  the  hope  that  its  author 
will  be  induced  to  continue  his  useful  labours. 

Q  2 
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The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists,  compared  with  History 
and  Science :  with  introdiu:tort/  notices  of  the  life  and  system  of 
Chtama  Buddha,  By  B.  Sp£nce  Habdy.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

BuDDHistt  is  a  great  problem,  and  every  book  upon  the  subject  by  a 
competent  authority  ought  to  be  gladly  welcomed.  That  Mr.  Hardy  is 
an  authority  is  undeniable ;  his  Eastern  Monachism  and  his  Manual  of 
Buddhism  are  two  most  useful  and  curious  books,  abounding  in  rare 
and  instructive  matter.  The  work  before  us  may  contain  some  things 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  we  have  mentioned,  but  it 
includes  much  additional  matter,  and  many  views  and  observations 
which  will  help  an  ordinary  reader  to  understand  better  what  Buddhism 
really  is.  The  information  supplied  upon  the  legends  and  principles  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  existing  sects  is  such  as  could  have  been  con- 
tributed only  by  one  who  has  access  to  original  sources.  Now  we  all 
know  that  the  original  sources  are  inaccessible  to  all  except  a  very  few 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  this  fact  should  make  us  prize 
the  more  volumes  such  as  the  one  in  our  hands.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
much  larger  work  could  have  been  written,  but  for  most  readers  we 
suppose  the  volume  will  be  all  the  more  acceptable  for  being  kept  within 
its  actual  limits.  There  are  some  among  us  who  promulgate  false  and 
mischievous  views  about  Buddhism,  and  whether  for  their  correction 
or  for  placing  the  real  facts  of  the  case  before  the  public  mind  this  neat 
and  compendious  book  will  be  invaluable. 


Household  Theology ;  a  handbook  of  Religious  information  respecting 
the  Holy  Bible,  iJie  Frayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine 
Worship,  the  Creeds,  etc,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt. 
Second  Edition.     London :  Rivingtons. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  a  second  cheaper  and  revised  issue  of  a  well- 
designed  manual,  the  nature  and  aims  of  whickare  sufficiently  indicated 
by  its  title.  The  book  is  to  some  extent  apologetic,  but  it  is  principally 
valuable  for  the  multitudinous  items  of  information  which  it  contains 
on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  former  edition  we  ob- 
served some  slight  errors,  and  even  in  this  there  are  a  few  statements 
which  require  emendation ;  two  or  three  of  these  we  will  mention  by 
way  of  example.  At  page  96  there  is  a  table  of  '^  ministerial  titles 
used  in  the  New  Testament ''  manifestly  intended  to  shew  what  names 
Christian  ministers  there  receive.  Our  greatest  critics  tells  us  that  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  is  nowhere  called  a  priest  (Hiereus)  in  the  New 
Testament :  but  Mr.  Blunt  includes  this  in  his  list,  with  a  reference  to 
Heb.  iii.  1.  On  turning  to  the  passage,  we  find  that  it  designates  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  calls  him  an  Archiereus  or  High-priest,  a  point  which 
should  be  cleared  up.  At  page  195  George  Fox  the  Quaker  is  called 
"  a  cobbler  :**  is  this  correct?  On  the  same  page  the  Mormonites  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  in  1850 ;  this  is  wTOlig; 
they  were  here  certainly  about  1835.     At  page  237  Joseph  Smith  the 
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Mormon  is  said  to  have  taught  polygamy ;  we  believe  it  was  not  taught 
in  his  lifetime.  With  such  exceptions  the  book  may  be  strongly  re- 
commended. Let  us  hope  the  learned  author  will  look  narrowly  into 
all  these  minutise.  He  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  ask  him  whether 
anything  worth  the  name  of  an  authority  can  be  found  for  ascribing  the 
foundation  of  the  Gaulish  and  British  Churches  to  St  Paul  and  St, 
Joseph  ofArimathea  f*  The  case  is  doubtful  enough  in  all  conscience 
in  regard  to  tSt  Paul,  but  with  respex^t  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  we  have 
always  looked  upon  the  legends  about  him  as  unquestionably  fables. 


The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  grounded  in  Principles  of  Universal  Obligation. 

By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  London  :  A.  Stbahan. 
According  to  the  Scriptures  Christ  suffered.  He  either  suffered  for 
himself  or  for  others ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  for  himfielf,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  shut  up  to  the  principle  of  a  vicarious  suffering.  Now  a 
vicarious  suffering  is  a  sacrifice,  and  every  true  sacrifice  involves  the 
idea  of  vicariousness  or  substitution.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  this  profound 
and  thoughtful  book,  ranges  his  whole  subject  under  four  separate 
heads : — 1.  "  Nothing  superlative  in  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  above  the 
universal  principles  of  right  and  duty ;"  2.  "  The  life  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  what  he  does  to  become  a  renovating  and  saving  power ;'' 
8.  ''The  relations  of  God's  law  and  justice  to  his  saving  work  in 
Christ;"  4.  "Sacrificial  symbols  and  their  uses."  Whatever  the 
reason,  there  is  in  many  minds  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  the  term 
"Vicarious,"  just  as  in  other  minds  there  is  a  strong  dislike  of  the 
word  "  Sacrifice,"  when  applied  to  Christ.  As  for  the  latter,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  excepted  to  by  those  who  admit  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  other,  "  Vicarious,"  is  confessedly  a  com- 
pendious and  convenient  word  for  summing  up  and  setting  forth  a  truth 
which  the  Bible  teaches  in  other  terms ;  and  it  is  to  be  opposed  or 
defended  on  the  same  principles  as  "Trinity,"  and  other  theological 
words.  According  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  the  true  conception  of  the  Vicarious 
Sacrifice  is — "that  Christ,  in  what  is  called  his  vicarious  sacrifice, 
simply  engages,  at  the  expense  of  great  suffering,  and  even  of  death 
itself,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their  penal- 
ties ;  being  Himself  profoundly  identified  with  us  in  our  fallen  state, 
and  burdened  in  feeling  with  our  evils."  The  volume  will  require, 
and  we  are  convinced  will  repay,  a  close  and  attentive  perusal ;  and  now 
that  English  divines  do  not  often  produce  exhaustive  works  on  theo- 
logical, or  rather,  doctrinal  questions,  needed  though  they  be,  we 
strongly  urge  the  claims  of  this  very  profound  and  valuable  publica- 
tion. 


The  Sacrifice  of  the  Death  of  Christ.     A  Sermon.     By  Lord  Arthur 

Hervey,  M. a.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  sermon  was  preached  in  Ely  Cathedral  at  the  ordination  held  by 
the  Bishop  on  Advent  Sunday  last.     The  text  is  Acts  iv.  12,  and  the 
discourse  itself  is  a  clear,  faithful,  and  earnest  exhibition  and  applica-^ 
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tion  of  the  subject,  in  its  relation  to  the  persons  addressed.  If  the 
gentlemen  who  heard  the  sermon  strive  by  God's  grace  to  minister  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings,  it  will  be  well  for  them  and  the  flocks  they 
oversee. 

The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved,  with  Historical  Illustrations  and  Ex- 
planatory  Notes  arranged  parallel  to  the  Text,  By  Rev.  W,  M. 
Campion,  B.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  M.A.  With  Preface 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  London :  Rivingtons. 
The  plan  of  this  book  is  ingenious,  the  text  occupying  every  page  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  notes  and  illustrations  the  pages  opposite. 
The  editors  have  performed  their  part  in  a  thoroughly  scholar- like 
manner,  and  their  elaborate  commentary,  as  we  may  style  it,  appears 
to  be  every  way  trustworthy.  Not  only  is  the  work  singularly  accu- 
rate, so  &r  as  we  can  test  it,  but  the  materials  supplied  by  the  editors 
have  been  selected  with  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  exceeding 
variety  of  these  materials,  drawn,  too,  from  most  numerous,  and  often 
recondite  sources,  shews  that  a  large  amount  of  patient  research  has 
been  employed  in  their  preparation.  Many  of  the  notes  are  curious 
and  interesting,  as  w^ell  as  practically  valuable,  and  we  do  not  remember 
any  other  work  which  throws  so  much  real  and  direct  light  upon  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Acts  of  uniformity  and  numerous  other 
documents  of  importance  are  either  reproduced  at  length  or  extensively 
quoted.  The  sources  of  most  of  the  contents  of  the  Prayer  Book  are 
indicated.  Literary  and  historical  items  are  scattered  in  profusion 
over  the  pages,  and  the  articles  are  wisely  introduced.  The  volume 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  history  and 
structure  of  the  national  formulary ;  and  we  may  safely  say  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  book  more  creditable  to  editors  and  publishers  alike. 

Discourses  delivered  on  Special  Occasions,     By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
Mr.  Dale  is  the  well-known  minister  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  an 
able  thinker,  and  a  man  of  learning.  These  discourses  are  ten  in 
number ;  four  were  delivered  before  the  author's  congregation,  and  the 
remainder  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  subjects  are  diversified 
and  attractive ;  some  of  them  very  important,  and  all  of  them  treated  in 
im  excellent  manner.  There  are  few  Nonconformist  ministers  in  this 
country  who  are  better  qualified  to  deal  with  great  questions,  and  we 
doubt  not  this  volume  will  be  read  with  much  interest  and  profit  by 
many  of  different  religious  denominations.  In  these  critical  times  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  with  sermons  which  are  characterized  by  the  breadth, 
vigour,  transparency  and  earnestness  which  distinguish  these.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  iu  them  ianything  which  can  be  designated  narrow 
and  one-sided ;  but  easy  to  find  in  them  the  proof  that  the  preacher  is 
a  man  of  strong  convictions,  who  speaks  out  boldly  and  fearlessly  what- 
ever he  believes  to  be  God's  truth.     Therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand 
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they  are  marked  by  decided  originality  and  individuality,  they  present 
broad  and  comprehensive  views  on  all  principal  matters.  Their  lan- 
guage is  elevated,  pure,  and  transparent,  singularly  free  from  conven- 
tionalisms, and  founded  on  the  best  models.  Without  specifying  par- 
ticular sermons  we  can  say  that  they  are  all  powerful,  and  some  of 
them  admirable. 


Sermons  and  Expositions,     By  the  late  John    Robertson,   D.D. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Young.  London  :  A.  Strahan. 
Dr.  Robertson  was  bom  in  Perth  in  1824,  and  died  in  January,  1865. 
In  1857  he  became  the  minister  of  Glasgow  cathedral,  in  which  office 
he  remained  till  his  lamented  decease.  He  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal excellence,  and  zeal,  and  his  ministerial  endowments  were  such  as 
to  make  him  both  popular  and  useful.  Our  readers  will  be  much  in- 
terested in  the  memoir  of  him  which  precedes  his  sermons.  The 
sermons  are  of  a  very  superior  character,  and  some  of  them  worthy  of 
any  pulpit.  They  are  followed  by  a  series  of  "  Thoughts  and  Exposi- 
tions," among  which  are  some  of  particular  interest  and  value,  not 
merely  for  the  sentiments  they  embody,  but  for  the  proof  they  give  of 
the  author's  desire  to  excel  in  all  learning.  The  characters  of  eminent 
piety  and  unquestionable  orthodoxy  are  unmistakeably  impressed  upon 
this  work,  which  we  receive  with  gratitude  and  lay  down  with  regret,  for 
who  among  us  can  but  regret  the  too  early  removal  of  one  who  had  not 
only  given  so  much  promise,  but  the  earnest  of  its  realization  ? 

Christian  Light  of  the  World.     By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.     London : 

Strahan  and  Co. 
Free  and  Open    Worship,     A    Sermon  by   C.  J.    Vaughan,  D.D. 

London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Dr.  Vaughan  needs  no  introduction.  His  volume,  entitled  **  Christ  the 
Light  of  the  World,"  comprises  a  series  of  twelve  sermons,  homilies,  or 
discourses,  meditations,  or  chapters,  we  know  not  which  they  are  to  be 
called.  The  subjects  relate  to  Christ  and  the  gospel,  and  are  as  follows  : 
— Why  he  came ;  the  Lamp  and  the  Light ;  Nunc  dimittis ;  Uses  6f 
Light ;  a  Man  of  Sorrows  ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Fall ;  the  Gospel  of  the 
Flood ;  Christ  the  Lord  of  Nature ;  the  Conqueror  of  Satan,  the 
Destroyer  of  Death  ;  the  Sinner's  Friend ;  Cast  out  and  Found.  The 
treatment  is  simple,  graceful,  practical  and  devout ;  the  volume,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  confidently  recommended  to  those  who  desire  "the 
words  of  the  wise  in  quiet,"  for  personal  edification.  The  separate 
sermon  on  free  and  open  worship  deserves  to  be  recorded,  and  we  must 
say,  to  be  read,  although  it  scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  our 
criticism. 


Thoughts  on  Personaal  Religion^  being  a  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Life 
in  its  two  chief  elements^  Devotion  and  Practice,  By  E.  M.  Goul- 
BURN,  D.D.     New  edition.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to   Dr.  Goulburn,  as  it  is  to  multitudes 
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besides,  to  find  this  admirable  book  so  widely  appreciated.  The  rapid 
issue  ofy  we  believe,  eight  editions  in  four  years  or  thereabouts  super- 
sedes the  necessity  for  criticism. 

Theology  and  Life,  Sermons  chiefly  on  Special  Occasions.     By  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  M.  a.     London  :  A.  Strahan. 

Professor  Plumptre  is  very  well  known  as  a  Biblical  and  classical 
scholar  and  critic ;  and  the  discourses  now  before  us  bear  unmistakeable 
evidence  to  his  zeal  for  learned  research.  Of  the  twenty-one  sermons 
contained  in  this  volume  very  few,  if  any,  feil  to  shew  that  the  preacher 
is  learned  as  well  as  wise,  and  that  however  he  may  differ  from  this  or 
that  school,  his  thoughts  and  theories  are  his  own,  and  with  reasons  to 
back  them.  Whatever  ridicule  or  pity  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
modern  pulpit  by  some  classes  of  society,  it  is  madness  to  say  that  the 
pulpit  has  no  life,  intelligence,  or  power,  while  it  produces  discourses 
like  those  before  us.  Without  accepting  every  critical  opinion  advanced 
by  the  author,  we  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  this  volume  as  one  of  a 
very  superior  order,  and  by  no  means  to  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
run  of  sermons.  It  may  suffice  to  shew  that  Professor  Plumptre  is  not 
moved  by  noisy  and  pretentious  but  shallow  men,  to  observe  that  he 
calls  Bishop  Butler,  the  "  greatest  thinker  of  the  English  Church." 
To  our  mind,  he  is  about  correct ;  but  is  he  <^  2a  mode  f  Strange  that 
we  should  have  to  employ  this  last  phrase;  but  who  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  fashion  in  philosophy  and  science,  in  doctrine  and  in  ritual, 
just  as  there  used  to  be  feishionable  saints,  and  earlier  still,  fashionable 
gods  ?  Happily  there  is  one  Sun  in  heaven,  however  often  men  may 
change  their  colours. 


St.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood.  In  Six  Books.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  B.  Harris  Cowper.  London :  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

That  many  portions  of  Chrysostom 's  Greek  are  stubbornly  opposed 
to  receiving  an  English  dress  is  known  to  his  readers ;  and  it  happens 
rather  unfortunately  that  the  work  on  the  Priesthood  is  by  no  means 
easy  in  all  places  to  translate.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  rendered  more 
or  less  frequently  into  Latin,  German,  and  French,  while  four  or  ^s^ 
versions  in  English  preceded  the  present.  The  high  reputation  of  the 
work  and  the  utility  of  it  being  admitted,  it  is  singular  that  copies  in 
English  should  be  so  rare  as  to  be  procured  with  difficulty.  The  fre- 
quent demand  for  the  book  and  other  considerations  seemed  to  justify 
a  new  translation,  which  has  been  executed  by  the  editor  of  this 
Journal,  with  what  success  other  critics  must  declare.  The  principles 
which  have  guided  him  are  expounded  in  his  introduction,  and  all  turn 
upon  that  of  presenting  an  intelligible  rendering  of  Chrysostom 's  work 
as  it  is,  without  regarding  his  conformities  or  non-conformities  with  the 
phraseology  and  views,  practices  and  requirements  of  existing  churches. 
Although,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  book  cannot  be  reviewed  in  these 
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pages,  it  is  allowable  to  state  that  it  is  elegantly  got  ap,  and  that  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  facilitate  its  use  by  a  careful  display  of  its 
chapters,  and  a  consecutive  numbering  of  all  its  lesser  sections.  The 
introduction  includes  a  view  of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
remarkable  treatise. 


Sacred  Allegories.     By  the  Rev.  W.   Adams,  M.A.     New  Edition, 
illustrated.     London:  Rivingtons. 

This  very  neat  edition  of  an  esteemed  and  excellent  work  will  be 
welcomed  by  many.  It  is  elegant  in  appearance,  and  written  in  a  style  of 
much  purity  and  beauty.  The  principles  embodied  are  in  all  respects  those 
of  the  Church  of  England.  To  youthful  readers  especially  it  will  be  a 
source  of  never-failing  delight  and  wholesome  instruction.  Some  of  the 
allegories  are  wonderfully  constructed,  and  it  has  been  said  with  reason 
that  the  '^  Old  Man's  Home''  is  one  of  the  best  which  has  been  pro- 
duced since  the  days  of  John  Bunyan. 

Mence  and   Christian  Thought     By  John  Duns,   D.D.,   F.R.S.E. 

London  :  Religions  Tract  Society. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  thoughtful  and  able  considera* 
tion  of  some  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  It  exhibits  in  a  popular 
form  many  of  those  facts  and  arguments  to  which  attention  is  called  in 
oar  controversial  age.  The  author  shews  himself  to  be  master  of  his 
subject,  and  has  produced  one  of  the  most  useful  manuals  we  have  seen 
for  general  reading.  City  missionaries  and  all  who  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  immense  and  protean  mass  of  unbelief  which  floats 
among  the  working  classes  will  do  well  to  obtain  this  convenient 
volume.  It  is  both  scholarlike  and  scientific,  and  based  on  sound 
principles.  We  thoroughly  approve  of  the  author's  leading  positions 
and  conclusions. 


The  Angels'  Song.     By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.     London :  Strahan. 

A  CHARMTNG  little  book  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
topics  connected  with  human  redemption.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
peculiar  excellencies  which  distinguish  its  pious  and  talented  author. 
The  style  is  glowing  and  brilliant,  and  the  tone  throughout  is  that  of 
fervent  and  unwavering  faith.  We  anticipate  for  it  an  extensive 
circulation. 


Lyra  Fidelium.     Twelve  Hymns  on  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.     By  S.  J.  Stone,  B.A.     London :  Parker. 

This  is  a  very  nice  book  elegantly  got  up.  The  plan  is  ingenious : 
the  poetry  occupies  the  left  hand  pages,  while  those  on  the  right  are 
adorned  with  prose  paraphrases  of  the  successive  article,  and  a  happy 
selection  of  appropriate  texts.  The  versification  is  smooth  aiid  simple, 
the  sentiments  are  scriptural  and  devout,  and  the  measures  adopted 
conform  to  those  of  some  of  our  sweetest  tunes.     Mr.  Stone  has  on 
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more  than  one  occasion  shewn  that  he  has  the  gift  of  sacred  song,  and 
and  his  reputation  will  be  increased  by  these  sweet  notes  of  his  Chris- 
tian lyre,  which  we  have  sincere  pleasure  in  recommending. 

The  Augustine  Hymn  Book,  A  Hymnal  for  all  Churches.  Compiled 
by  f).  Thomas,  D.D.     London  :  F.  Pitman. 

This  book  is  based  upon  a  principle  :  the  hyms  are  direct  addresses  to 
the  Divine  Being.  Every  one  knows  how  miscellaneous  in  form  are 
the  contents  of  ordinary  hymn  books,  and  how  many  among  them  are 
exhortations,  reproofs,  doctrinal  discussions,  and  whatever  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  sacred  poetry.  Unhappily  the  substance  of 
many  pieces  known  as  hymns  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  what  shall 
we  say  of  their  literary  merit  or  demerit  ?  Under  all  the  circumstances 
it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  this  practical  endeavour  to 
produce  a  reformed  hymn  book.  Its  contents  are  very  diversified,  and 
include  many  long  established  favourites.  Some  will  regret,  however, 
that  the  editor's  plan  compelled  him  either  to  exclude  or  to  alter  a 
number  of  well-known  compositions.  He  has  excluded  some  and 
altered  others,  and  for  the  sake  of  everybody  has  relegated  others  to  the 
end  of  the  book  where  they  appear  as  "  Sacred  Poetry."  A  selection 
of  anthems,  canticles,  and  psalms,  is  included,  and  copious  indexes  are 
supplied.  The  Augustine  Hymn  Book  is  one  which  has  many  recom- 
mendations, and  although  Dr.  Thomas  can  hardly  expect  to  convert 
everybody  to  his  views,  he  deserves  to  be,  and  probably  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  securing  an  extensive  adoption  of  his  book. 

Organized  Christianity,  Is  it  of  man  or  of  Ood  f  By  the  Author  of 
the  Destiny  of  the  Human  Mace,  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co. 

The  pious,  but  somewhat  speculative,  author  of  this  little  work  presents 
us  with  a  series  of  considerations  ranged  under  ten  or  twelve  heads, 
and  bearing  upon  organized  Christianity.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
him  on  a  number  of  points,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  discuss 
some  of  his  positions,  this  for  instance — that  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  primitive  Church  was  the  entire  absence  in  it  of  any  organization 
for  aggressive  purposes.  The  italics  here  are  the  author's.  But  while 
we  cannot  wholly  approve  or  at  all  criticise  the  book)  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  bear  witness  to  its  unselfish  and  disinterested  motives,  its 
purity  of  aim,  and  the  justness  of  many  of  its  accusations,  not  to  men- 
tion the  verisimilitude  of  some  of  its  sugestions. 


A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprizes  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with 
remarks  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  islands,  origin,  languages, 
traditions,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants.  By  Rev.  John  Williams. 
56th  thousand,  illustrated.     London  :  Snow. 

John  Williams  was  as  true  a  saint  and  martyr  as  any  man  that  has 
been  canonized,  and  the  record  of  his  wonderful  life  and  labours  and  of 
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his  tragical  end  will  be  read  with  undiminished  interest  by  generations 
jet  unborn.  This  admirable  narrative  is  remarkably  cheap,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  shilling  should  not  be  kept  out  of  any  library.  Williams 
waa  a  minister  of  God's  making,  called  like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa, 
and  sent  to  the  antipodes  to  do  a  great  work,  for  which  multitudes 
bless  him  in  this  world  and  will  bless  him  in  the  next. 


Crisis  Hupfeldiana  ;  being  an  Examination  of  Hupfeld^s  Criticism  on 
Genesis^  as  recently  set  forth  in  Bishop  Colenso*s  Fifth  Part  By 
W.  Kay,  D.D.     Oxford  and  London :  Parkers. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who,  like  ourselves,  begin  to  hope  the 
Colenso  controversy  will  soon  be  only  matter  of  history.  For  reasons 
which  we  need  not  name,  the  recent  marshalling  of  all  available  objec- 
tions against  the  historic  truth  of  important  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, caused  an  unusual  commotion  in  the  world.  But  it  is  now  be- 
coming quite  clear  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  Pentateuch  had 
often  encountered  similar  attacks,  and  stood  its  ground,  nee  tamen  con- 
sumebatur.  Still,  the  mere  circumstance  that  no  former  onslaught  was 
attended  by  such  clamour,  has  occasioned  an  unprecedented  shew  of 
resistance.  Some  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  time  will  soon  pass 
into  oblivion,  but  others  are  endowed  with  vitality,  and  in  general  the 
result  will  be  a  more  tremendous  arsenal  of  defensive  weapons  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  possessed.  Dr.  Kay  has  done  wisely  in  limiting 
his  labours  to  Hupfeld's  criticism  as  employed  by  Dr.  Colenso,  and  as 
an  exposure  of  the  fallacious  shallowness  of  many  a  vaunted  critical 
argument,  his  essay  will  merit  attention.  We  hope  that  at  least  one 
result  of  this  searching  pamphlet  will  be  to  prove  that  Hebrew  criticism 
is  not  wholly  the  possession  of  rationalists,  but  that  men  who  believe 
the  Bible  true  and  inspired,  are  as  familiar  with  the  dead  letter  as 
those  who  doubt  or  deny  it.  We  are  afraid  that  Dr.  Colenso  has  been 
badly  advised,  but  we  trust  he  will  be  won  by  wiser  counsels,  and  that 
not  only  he  but  his  followers  will  listen  to  Dr.  Kay. 


Swedenborg  and  his  modem  Critics  ;  with  some  Remarks  upon  the  Last 
Times,     By  Rev.  A.  Clissold,  M.  A.     London :  Longmans. 

The  principles  of  Swedenborg  are  an  interesting  study  as  a  psycholo- 
gical development ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar 
to  him  they  are  of  any  but  human  invention  and  authority.  Every 
student  is  aware  that  mystical  and  allegorical  and  spirtualizing 
interpretations  of  Scripture  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages,  but  it  is  not 
always  that  they  lead  to  deviations  from  catholic  doctrine :  they  may  do 
it  however,  and  we  believe  have  done  it  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  that 
of  Swedenborg.  Mr.  Clissold  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  is  also  cha- 
racterized by  ingenuity  and  energy ;  and  upon  the  active  cultivation 
of  these  two  last,  we  believe  the  existence  of  Swcdenborgianism 
depends.  It  may  be  our  misfortune,  but  after  frequent  observations 
during  a  number  of  years,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
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reasoa  to'  justify  the  special  doctrines  of  Mr.  Clissold's  party.  Our 
objections  to  some  of  their  doctrines  are  of  the  gravest  description. 
At  the  same  time,  we  ^all  not  take  any  part  in  the  incessant  contro- 
versy which  such  anomalous  forms  of  Christianity  must  provoke,  until 
men  cease  to  build  upon  their  own  assumptions  a  structure  of  avowed 
infallibility. 


Reformation  the  True  Road  to  Unity,  A  Plea  for  a  Revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  By  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Wolfe,  M.  A.     Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

On  looking  at  the  prefaces  to  the  Bible  of  1611,  and  Prayer  Book  of 
1662,  we  find  no  intimation  that  they  were  to  be  accepted  as  final ;  on 
the  contrary  both  declare  their  imperfection  and  liability  to  improvement. 
There  is  nothing  against  revision  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book ;  both  of  them  having  been  de  facto  revised  re* 
peatedly  ;  and  no  period  having  elapsed  without  urgent  pleas  for  their 
further  improvement.  Why  then  so  much  hostility  to  the  actual  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction  ?  Others  must  answer  this  enquiry,  but 
finding  neither  principle  nor  practice  which  discourages  revision,  we 
so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Wolfe ;  finding  also  many  and  grave  reasons 
for  a  revision,  we  again  agree  with  him.  With  the  special  question 
touching  the  Prayer  Book  we  cannot  here  intermeddle,  but  we  can 
express  an  opinion  on  the  general  subject,  and  with  respect  to  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that  after  many  years  of  patient 
study  of  it,  along  with  the  original  texts,  we  find  the  pleas  for  revision 
irresistible,  as  well  on  moral  as  on  critical  grounds.  We  must  not 
apply  to  our  Bible  the  principle  of  Horace — 

**  Ubi  plura  nitent  in  caxmine,  non  ego  paacis 
Offendar  maculis,  etc.'' 


The  Cambridge  Year  Book  and  University  Almanack  for  1866.    Edited 

by  W.  White.  London :  Rivingtons. 
This  excellent  publication  is  one  which  supplies  abundant  information 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  giving 
not  only  an  almanack  and  diversified  statistics,  but  examination  papers, 
necrology  and  a  host  of  other  useful  items.  It  is  a  most  carefully  com- 
piled manual,  and  a  complete  guide  to  the  University. 

Parker's  Church  Calendar  and  General  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1SQ6.     London:  Parker. 

We  received  this  too  late  for  notice  in  our  last,  but  we  desire  to  record 
our  appreciation  of  its  merits,  and  our  experience  of  its  usefulness. 

The  Mystical  Beast  of  the  Revelation,  with  his  name  and  Number;  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures.     By  Biblaridius.     London :  Bagsters. 
Another  solution  of  the  Apocalyptic  666.     Our  author  believes  the 
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Pope  is  meant,  and  that  this  is  proved  because  the  required  number  is 
found  in  the  Greek  letters  o  07109  irartjp  rpj^  and  also  in  o  Oeo^  irarrfp  71/9. 
We  regret  to  be  unable  to  acquiesce  in  an  argument  derived  from  such 
questionable  premisses ;  and  we  fear  the  CEdipus  who  is  to  solve  this 
mystery  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  Law,  the  Prophets^  and  the  Psalms ;  their  Divine  Inspiration 
asserted  upon  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  Vindicated  from  ob- 
jections. With  animadversions  in  Disproof  of  the  TeMimony  of 
Josephus  in  reference  to  the  Canon,  By  John  Collyer  Knight. 
London  :  Longmans. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  essay,  in  which  Mr.  Knight  pleads  for  a  real 
but  limited  inspiration.  Although  we  are  constrained  to  differ  from 
the  author  on  a  .number  of  points,  we  feel  sure  that  the  facts  he  has 
brought  together,  and  the  considerations  he  has  advanced,  will  have  a 
preponderating  influence  on  the  side  of  views  which  we  believe  to  be 
true.  We  commend  the  essay  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  at  all 
occupied  with  the  two  great  questions  of  inspiration  and  the  Canon. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Practical  Thoughts  and  Prayers  for  Private  and  Family  Use.  By 
£.  Headland,  M.A.,  and  H.  B.  Swete,  M. A.  London :  Hatchard 
and  Co. 

The  same  editors  published  some  time  since  a  similar  work  on  the 
epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
continuation.  The  introduction,  therefore,  pursues  the  thread  of  the 
apostolic  history  from  the  point  where  it  was  dropped  in  the  former 
volume.  The  authorized  English  version  is  printed  at  length  with 
summaries,  references  to  parallel  texts,  suggested  emendations  and 
notes.  Each  section  is  followed  by  practical  thoughts,  a  prayer  and  a 
hyran,  so  that  the  work  is  adapted  for  devotional  use  in  the  family  or 
the  closet.  The  principles  of  the  authors  are  those  of  orthodox  moderate 
cburchmansbip,  regarding  religion  as  something  spiritual  which  does 
not  depend  upon  nor  profit  by  external  pomp  and  show — "  the  glitter 
of  a  showy  ritual."  The  volume  has  been  compiled  in  a  manner  highly 
complimentary  to  the  endowments  and  piety  of  Messrs.  Headland  and 
Swete,  and  we  are  glad  to  call  it  a  sound  and  useful  work. 


Is  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  f     Thoughts  in  answer  to  the  Question. 
By  a  layman  of  the  Church  of  England.     Bristol :  Chillcott. 

The  author  holds  that  in  the  original  text  every  sentence,  word,  syllable, 
and  letter  was  God's ;  and  that  the  Bible  is  infallible,  indisputable,  and 
eternal.  We  are  afraid  he  pushes  his  principles  farther  than  was  be- 
lieved necessary  for  some  centuries  after  Christ,  and  farther  than  has 
ever  been  deemed  requisite  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians. 
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The  Seven  Beatitudes,  Lord^s  Prayer  and  Ten  CommandmenlSj  arranged 
and  illustrated  according  to  the  Principles  of  Scripture  Parallelism, 
By  Rev.  John  Forbeet,  LL.D.  -  Edinburgh  :  Taylor. 

Several  writers  have  from  time  to  time  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
exhibiting  in  the  form  of  parallels,  sundry  portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  addition  to  the  poetical  books.  One  endeavour  of  the  kind  appears 
in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  above,  and  we  beg  to  commend  it  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  our  readers ;  at  present  we  are  unable  to  do  more 
than  call  attention  to  it  as  well  worthy  of  study,  and  that  we  expect  to 
find  room  for  some  special  consideration  of  Dr.  Forbes's  principles. 


EIPHNIKA.  The  wholesome  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  concerning  ques- 
tions now  disputed  in  the  Church.  Part  2,  Regeneration,  Renewal 
and  renewing  growth.  Conversion.  With  appendices  illustrative  of 
the  primitive  usage  of  these  terms,  and  of  questions  of  Greek  Criti- 
cism.    By  Rev.  W.  B.  Marriatt,  M.A.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

Mr.  Marriatt's  first  part  was  on  "  Inspiration,"  and  his  third  is  to 
treat  of  the  "  Supper  of  the  Lord."  We  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the 
theological  views  of  the  author,  but  we  may  express  our  approval  of 
the  conscientious  and  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
his  literary  labour.  A  large  supplement  contains  numerous  extracts, 
and  what  the  French  call  ^^ pieces  justificatives,**  An  alphabetical  index 
comprehends  the  matters  treated  of  in  Part  1, — that  and  this  together 
being  regarded  as  forming  a  volume. 


A  Commentary  or  Exposition  upon  the  Prophecy  of  ObadiaL  By 
Edward  Marbury.  Also  on  Habakkuk  by  the  same  author. 
Edinburgh :  J.  Nichol. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D,  Vol.  xi.    Edinburgh :  J.  Nichol. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Stephen  Charnock,  B,D.  Vol.  V.  Edinburgh : 
James  Nichol. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  handsome  volumes  belong  to  Nichol's 
series  of  standard  divines  of  the  Puritan  period.  The  authors  are  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  by  readers  of  our  old  divinity,  and  are 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  profound  and  laborious  men  who  nourished 
the  faith  and  piety  of  our  forefathers. 

The  other  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  commentaries  also  issued 
by  Mr.  Nichol.  It  is  edited  very  carefully  by  Mr.  Grosart,  whose 
enthusiasm  in  this  department  of  literature  i%  well  known  and  most 
praiseworthy.  The  editor  has  prefixed  to  the  volume  a  short  memoir 
of  Marbury,  who  was  a  puritan  in  doctrine  and  a  royalist  in  politics,  a 
London  clergyman  and  perhaps  sequestrated  in  1642.  The  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  and  forms  a  worthy  member  of  the  valuable  series 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

We  beg  to  repeat  our  reiterated  recommendation  of  the  important 
reprints  which  Mr.  Nichol  is  producing  in  so  excellent  a  style  and  at 
so  low  a  price. 
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The  Spiritual  Temple  of  the  Spiritual  Qod;  being  the  substance  of 
Sermons  preached  in  the  English  Church,  Dresden.  By  Rev.  C. 
H.  H.  W&iGHT,  M.  A.     London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  eight  in  number,  and  we  give  their 
titles  at  length :  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple ;  The  Transfiguration 
and  its  lessons ;  The  Humiliation  and  Exaltation  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
The  enemies  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lord's  Decree ;  The  Spirit's  work  in 
Regeneration ;  The  Time  for  seeking  Salvation ;  The  Consecration  of 
the  Temple;  The  Polishing  of  the  Temple  Stones,  or  the  Causes  of 
Affliction  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  valued 
and  learned  contributor  of  ours,  but  we  are  happy  to  meet  him  in  the 
more  directly  practical  character  of  a  preacher.  His  theology  is  sub- 
stantially evangelical,  but  his  critical  habits  enable  him  to  handle  his 
subjects  in  a  clear  and  original  manner.  His  sermons  have  a  freshness 
and  unction  about  them  which  assure  us  of  his  profound  personal  con- 
victions, and  which  qualify  him  to  speak  powerfully  to  the  heart  and 
conscience.  As  might  be  expected  he  is  liberal  and  comprehensive  in 
many  of  his  views,  and  he  consequently  will  be  specially  appreciated 
by  enlightened  and  intelligent  Christians.  The  discourses  as  a  whole 
are  of  a  superior  order,  and  there  ai'e  in  them  many  very  forcible  and 
even  admirable  passages.  Where  there  is  so  much  that  is  excellent  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  individual  discourses ;  we  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  very  able  sermon  on  Job  the  author  has  introduced  a 
number  of  learned  notes  which  sufficiently  attest  his  skill  in  sacred 
criticism. 


The  Awakening  of  Italy  and  the  Crisis  ofEome.    By  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 
LL.D.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  book  is  partly  historical,  partly  descriptive,  and  partly  anticipa- 
tory. It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  a  decidedly  evangelical 
spirit,  by  an  author  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Italy  and  Italian 
matters.  A  wonderful  amount  of  valuable  and  important  information 
is  crowded  into  its  pages,  and  we  imagine  there  are  few  who  will  read 
it  without  profit.  The  revelations  it  makes  are  startling  enough,  and 
shew  that  from  a  religious  point  of  view  Italy  has  peculiar  claims  upon 
our  regard  and  sympathy.  We  sincerely  trust  the  volume  will  be 
widely  circulated  and  do  much  good. 

The  Necessary  Eanstence  of  Ood,    By  W.  H.  Gillespie,  Esq.    Fourth 

Edition.     London :  Houlston  and  Wright. . 
The  Argument,  ^  priori,  for  the  Moral  Attributes  of  Ood,     By  W.  H. 

Gillespie.     Edinburgh:  Nimmo. 

Wr  had  hoped  to  give  something  like  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
course  pursued  in  these  two  works,  but  have  been  prevented  by  the 
excessive  demand  made  on  our  space  by  Articles.  Probably  the  Atheist 
was  never  more  firmly  grappled  with  on  d  priori  grounds  than  in  these 
two  works.     Human  reason  can  scarcely  hope  to  come  nearer  to  a  de- 
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monstration  than  Mr.  Gillespie  has  come.  His  first  book  has  been 
much  elaborated  since  it  originally  appeared ;  but  the  one  on  the  Moral 
Attributes  is  a  recent  publication.  We  should  like  to  see  a  formal  re- 
futation of  these  works  from  the  pen  of  a  secularist.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  as  the  party  is  more  mighty  in  denunciation,  ridi- 
cule and  obscene  blasphemy  than  in  logic  and  philosophy,  or  the  honest 
pursuit  of  truth. 

Uieroclis  Synecdemm,  et  Notitice  Grcecce  Episcopatuum :  accedunt  Nili 
Doxapatrii  notitia  Patriarchatuum  et  Locorum  nomina  immutata* 
G.  Parthey.     Beralini. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  enter  here  for  the  benefit  of  learned  students 
of  ancient  Church  history,  the  title  of  this  erudite  compilation.  To  the 
Greek  texts  Latin  versions  are  appended,  and  there  is  a  complete  index 
to  all  the  names  of  places,  with  other  useful  materials. 


The  Biblical  Criticism  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  criticized.  By  a  Cha- 
pel Minister ;  with  preface  by  Norman  Macleod,  Y>,Y>,  Glasgow  : 
Maclehose. 

This  is  a  brief  and  somewhat  clever  pamphlet  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Ma- 
cleod in  a  controversy  which  may  cause  great  changes  in  Scotland  on 
the  Sabbath  question. 

Visible  Unity,   A  Letter  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wordsworth,  D,D. 
By  Senex.     London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

We  think  Dr.  Pusey  has  in  his  Eirenicon  pronounced  an  eternal  sen- 
tence against  Rome  as  it  is  while  pleading  for  union  with  it.  Hence- 
forth no  man  need  go  ignorantly  to  Rome.  Dr.  Pusey  is  the  great 
puzzle  of  our  Age  :  we  cannot  possibly  understand  how  he  has  or  ever 
had  an  atom  of  hope  that  he  should  promote  equal  communion  with 
Rome  by  his  rexsent  remarkable  book.  What  would  our  Jewels  and 
Halls  and  Chillingworths  and  Stillingfiieets,  say  to  such  a  phenomenon  I 
Without  going  into  details,  we  may,  however,  remind  our  readers,  that 
in  1704  a  book  appeared  called  '^An  Essay  towards  a  proposal  for 
Catholic  Communion,  etc.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England." 
This  work  is  of  doubtful  authorship,  but  its  whole  drift  is  to  shew  that 
the  English  and  Romish  Churches  do  not  differ  essentially.  Like  all 
such  essays  it  is  artful  and  prejudiced;  and  of  course  left  the  two 
Churches  as  far  asunder  as  ever.  This  will  be  the  case  now.  Senex 
need  not  fear  the  continuance  of  the  tide  towards  Rome :  it  must  ebb. 


The  Pestilence:  why  Inflicted ;  its  duration  and  desolating  character. 
By  James  Biden.     Gosport :  Legg. 

Mr.  Biden  has  invented  an  exposition  of  many  texts  of  Scripture, 
quite  different  in  some  of  its  details  from  aught  we  were  before  ac- 
quainted with.  He  should  really  be  dissuaded,  if  it  can  be,  from 
publishing  any  more  such  nonsense.     The  man  is  under  an  hallncina- 
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tion,  e.g.  "  He  is  called  by  name  Biden  (a  sheep  two  years  old,  fit  for 
sacrifice),  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  King  of  the  Jews ;  in  Saxon, 
endurance,  tenacity."  And  a  few  lines  further  on  :  "  From  the  bowels 
of  his  mother  mention  is  made  of  his  name — Messum,  her  maiden  name 
being  the  Hebrew  plural  form,  the  Messiah,  anointed  (Isaiah  xlix.  1)," 
(p.  7).  We  hope  the  author  of  La  LitUrature  des  Fous  will  hear  of 
this  pamphlet  before  he  publishes  another  edition.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cottle  might  study  Mr.  Biden' s  pages  withv  advantage. 

Doth  God  take  care  for  Oxenf  A  Sermon  before  the  University. 
By  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.     Oxford  and  London :  Parker  and  Co. 

A  SEASONABLE,  appropriate,  intelligent  and  practical  Christian  sermon 
on  the  cattle  murrain. 


The  Law  of  Christian  Charity.    A  Sermon.     By  E.  Langdon,  B.A. 
Oxford  and  London :  Parker  and  Co. 

A  GOOD  sermon,  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  liberal  and  healthy  spirit. 


We  have  received  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following : — 

Fiye  Years  in  Kent  Street;  or,  Intelligence  from  a  Missionary  Station  in 

London.     By  Bev^  James  Amos,  M.A. 
Correspondence  des  B^formateurs  dans  les  Pays  de  Langues  Fran^aise,  edited 

with  notes  by  A.  L.  Herminjard.    Vol.  I. 
The  January  number  of  The  Pulpit  Analyst. 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 
The  Koran  and  the  Bible ;  or,  Islam  and  Christianity.    By  J.  M.  Arnold,  B.D. 

Second  Edition.    Longmans. 
Corrections  of  Copies  of  New  Testament  portion  of  the  Vat.  MS.     By  H. 

Heinfetter.    London:  Evans. 
Schola  Syriaca   complectens  Chrestomathiam  cum   apparatu    grammatico  et 

Lexicon  Chrestomathi®  Accommodatum.    J.  B.  Wenig.    Pars  I.    Chrestom. 

cum  Appar.  Gram.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
Histoire  Critique  des  Livres  de  PAncien  Testament,  par  A.  Kuenen.    Trans- 
lated by  M.  A.  Pierson ;  with  a  Preface  by  E.   Benan.    Tom.  I.    His- 
torical Books.    Paris. 
Geschichte  der  Apostel.  von  Tode  Jesu  bis  zur  Zerstorung  Jerusalems.    By 

Dr.  Sepp.    Second  Ed.  with  Introd.    Schaffhausen. 
Vorlesungen  liber  die  Christliche  Dogmengeschichte.    Von  F.  C.  Baur.    Das 

Dogma  der  Alten  Kirche.    Part  II.    Synod  of  Nicea  to  the  end  of  Sixth 

Century.    Edited  by  F.  F.  Baur.    Leipsic. 
Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte.    Von  H.  E.  F.  Guericke.    Ninth  Edition. 

Vol.  I.    Leipsic. 
Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  Jacobi  Epistolam.    By  H.  Bouman.    Utrecht. 
Die  Wunderthaten  des  Herm  in  Bezug  auf  die  neueste  Kritik,  betrachtet 

von  F.  L.  Steinmeyer.    Berlin :  Wiegandt  und  Grieben. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Discoveries  of  M,  de  Rossi  in  the  Catacombs, — We  must  not  omit 
another  remarkable  discoTerj  of  M.  de  Rossi  in  these  catacombs ;  the 
name  of  one  who  with  many  of  his  readers  will  rival  in  interest  even 
martyr  popes.  The  same  kind  of  authorities  which  guided  M.  de  Rossi 
in  his  adventurous,  dare  we  use  the  coarse  and  profane  word,  "  dig- 
gings" for  buried  Popes,  led  him  to  expect  to  find  the  name  of  S.  CsBcilia 
in  the  same  hallowed  crypt.  And  so  in  due  time  S.  Caecilia  reveals 
herself  in  distinct  letters.  We  cannot  fully  trace  out  in  our  pages 
the  course  of  this  discovery ;  we  are  rather  disposed  to  follow  up  with 
M.  de  Rossi  a  train  of  thought  which  might  tend  to  throw  some  light 
on  a  most  interesting  question.  Of  its  success  we  will  not  absolutely 
despair,  as  he  does  not  despair.  We  would  fain  know  the  process  by 
which  some  at  least  of  the  older  and  more  famous  names  in  Heathen, 
and  Republican  or  Imperial  Rome,  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Christians.  On  the  whole  it  is  clear  to  us,  we  think  that  it  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  old  noble  families  remained  in  general  to  the  end  the 
most  obstinate  Pagans.  Men  with  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  birth  and 
descent  of  old  Rome  (Milman^s  History  of  Christianity,  iii.,  80,  81); 
men  like  Vettius  Praetextatus,  were  the  hope  and  strength  of  the  Pagan 
party.  Paganism  in  that  class  did  not  expire  till  all  the  older  and 
nobler  families  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  world,  after  the  ruin 
of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  by  Genseric.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  had  already  forsaken  the  Jove  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  (Jerome's  writings  are  conclusive  for  his  period.) 
M.  de  Rossi  observes  that  Cornelius  is  the  only  pope  who  bears  what 
he  calls  the  diacritic  name  of  one  of  the  famous  Gentes. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus  stands,  or  rather  seems  nodding 
to  its  fall,  a  huge  mound,  or  ruined  structure,  manifestly  one  of  the 
vast  and  costly  monuments  which  in  Heathen  days  lined  the  Appian 
Way.  What  if  this  was  a  monument  of  the  CaBcilii,  built  on  an  estate 
belonging  to  that  noble  family?  What  if  S.  Caecilia  was  descended 
from  this  illustrious  race? — ^what  if  the  estate  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Christian  Csecilii,  and  given  a  right  and  title,  or  at  least 
furnished  a  free  and  lawful  access  to  the  subjacent  catacomb?  All 
this,  we  admit,  is  extremely  visionary;  but  as  an  acknowledged  vision 
may  perhaps  be  indulged  tiU  disproved — ^it  can  hardly  be  fully  confirmed 
— ^by  later  investigations.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than  M.  de  Rossi 
of  ike  difficulties  which  encumber,  and  which  we  fear  must  encumber, 
such  questions : — 

"  Ma  nolle  tenebre  che  coi>rono  le  geneafop^ie  durante  11  secok)  dell'  impero, 
nel  mescolamento  delle  stirpi  e  de'^  gentilizi,  in  mezzo  a  tanti  nomini  naoYi, 
innalzati  dai  principi  ai  supremi  onori,  h  impossibile  di  veder  chiaro,  e  dai  sol! 
nomi  argomentare  con  sicurezza  legami  genealogici  od  ereditarii." 

Is  there  not  the  farther  and  perhaps  more  serious  difficulty,  in  the 
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assumption  of,  or  permission  to  assume  noble  and  gentilitian  names,  by 
Freedmen  and  Libertmi  ? 

Persecution  after  the  reign  of  Dedns  was  not  unknown,  especially 
under  Valerian,  in  which  occurred  the  martyrdom  of  Pope  Sixtus  II. ; 
but  it  was  intermittent,  not  more  than  local,  till  the  final  conflict  under 
Diocletian.  The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  it  is  well  known,  with  his 
characteristic  prudence,  laid  the  scene  of  his  romance  of  "  Fabiola  "  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  when  above  two  centuries  had  matured  and 
completed  all  the  arrangements  for  Christian  burial  in  the  catacombs ; 
when  the  Christians  were  perhaps  driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  vast 
and  unexplored  depths,  and  really  became  what  they  have  been  fondly 
and  foolishly  declared,  or  suggested,  or  hinted  to  have  been,  lucifugcB. 
The  Catacombs  may  in  those  dark  days  of  calamity  have  become  places 
of  worship,  even  worship  of  martyrs,  whose  holy  example  the  pious 
fugitives  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  follow.  It  is  certainly  a 
whimsical  sign  of  the  times  that  a  grave  Cardinal,  in  the  fulneA  of  his 
cardinalate,  should  have  bowed  to  the  all-ruling  influence  of  novel- 
writing,  and  condescended  to  cast  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  into  this 
attractive,  it  should  seem  almost  indispensable,  form.  A  Pope  of  old, 
and  a  very  clever  Pope,  wrote  a  novel,  but  it  was  in  his  younger  days 
of  lay-hood ;  and  if  he  heartOy  repented  of  the  Boccacio  tone  of  his 
novel,  he  still  hung  with  parental  fondness  over  the  elegance  of  its 
Latinity.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  Cardinal's  romance  (this  is 
not  mere  respect  for  the  departed)  was  not  only  altogether  irreproach- 
able, and  in  harmony  with  his  stainless  and  serious  character,  but,  if  it 
bad  not  been  too  didactic,  its  avowed  but  fatal  aim,  it  might  have 
enjoyed  a  wider  and  more  lasting  popularity.  But  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  is  far  less  clearly  illus'trated  than  we  might  have  expected 
from  the  study  of  the  Catacombs.  There  is  an  obscurity  which  has  not 
yet  been  dispersed,  nor  seems  likely  to  be  dispersed,  over  the  acts  and 
the  fate  of  the  Popes  who  at  that  period  ruled  in  Borne.  There  are  no 
years,  from  the  very  earliest  in  the  Papal  annals,  so  utterly  obscure  as 
those  of  Pope  Marcellinus,  a.d.  296-307.  During  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian the  great  persecution  commenced,  Feb.  23,  a.d.  303.  It  began 
and  raged  most  fiercely  in  the  East.  Maximian  ruled  in  the  West,  and 
in  Rome.  Diocletian  appeared  there  to  celebrate  his  Vicennalia,  but 
soon  departed.  For  Marcellinus  himself,  he  was  arraigned  by  the 
earlier  Christian  writers  as  an  apostate  who  offered  sacrifice  to  CsBsar. 
But  this,  as  well  as  the  fable  of  the  Council  of  300  Bishops  of  Sinuessa, 
is  rejected  by  the  later  and  better  writers  of  the  Church  of  Home.  But 
Marcellinus,  as  all  agree,  was  no  martyr.  Where  he  was  buried  we 
know  not.  There  is  of  course  no  vestage  of  him,  nor,  we  believe,  of 
his  successor,  Marcellus,  in  the  Catacombs.  The  whole  history  in  truth 
is  a  blank ;  even  legend  is  modest. 

With  liie  cessation  of  the  persecution  the  Churdi  of  Home  resumed, 
of  course,  with  her  other  rights  or  inununities,  the  possession  of  her 
places  of  sepulture.  But  it  appears  that,  on  the  triumph  and  supremacy 
of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Christians  began  in  some  degree  and  gra- 
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duallj  to  disdain  these  secret  and  hidden  places  of  rest  for  th^ir  dead. 
M.  de  Rossi  states  (we  accept  his  authority  from  the  epigraphs),  that 
from  A.D.  388  to  860  the  proportion  of  burials  was  one-ihird  above 
ground,  two-thirds  in  the  Catacombs.     After  the  reign  of  Julian — 

**  The  use  of  the  subterranean  sepulchres  visibly  declines ;  the  numbers 
become  equal.  After  370  there  is  a  sudden  but  not  unexplained  reaction.  Mag- 
nificent churches  began  to  rise  over  what  were  believed  to  be  the  burying-plaoes 
of  the  Martyrs.  But  while  the  tomb  of  the  Martyr  was  preserved  inviolate,  the 
altar  being  usually  raised  over  it,  the  first  or  even  the  second  floor  was  fre- 
quently levelled  for  the  foundations  and  construction  of  the  Church.  Still  the 
privilege  of  burial,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sacred  and  now  worshipped  relics 
of  the  Martyrs,  crowded  the  crypts  below,  and  subterranean  interments  in 
subterranean  chambers  under  or  close  to  the  altar  of  the  Martyrs  came  again 
into  honour  and  request." — De  Bossi,  p.  212. 

Then  came  what  we  presume  to  call  the  fatal  Pontificate  of  Damasus. 
This  was  a  great  epoch  of  change,  or  rather  the  height  and,  in  one 
sense,  tile  consummation  of  a  change  in  Christianity.  Among  the  signs 
of  tMs  change  were  the  strife  and  frightful  massacre  at  the  election  of 
Damasus — ^the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  so  vividly  if  darkly  described 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  heathen  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
confirmed  by  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  S.  Jerome  (these  over- 
charged no  doubt  by  the  Saint's  natural  vehemence  and  passion  for 
monasticism) — the  dominance  of  that  monastidsm  under  the  influence 
and  guidance  of  Jerome.  But  nowhere  was  this  change  more  marked 
than  in  the  Catacombs.  Through  the  irreverent  reverence  of  Damasus, 
from  hidden^^nd  secret  chambers,  where  piety  might  steal  down  to  shew 
its  respect  or  affection  for  the  dead,  and  make  its  orisons,  which  might 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  worship ;  the  Catacombs  became  as  it  were  a 
great  religious  spectacle,  the  scene  of  devout  pilgrimage  to  hundreds, 
thousands.  They  must  be  opened  as  far  as  possible  to  the  light  of  day ; 
the  lucemaria  (the  light-shafts)  were  widened,  spacious  vestibules  or  halls 
were  hewn  out  for  the  kneeling  votaries ;  shrines,  chapels,  grew  up ;  new 
and  easy  steps  were  made  in  place  of  the  narrow  and  winding  stairs. 
We  suspect  that  in  many  cases  the  simpler  works  of  art  were  restored 
(fatal  word  in  art),  brightened,  made  more  vivid,  and,  as  it  was  thought, 
more  effective.  What  is  worse,  we  are  now  in  the  full  blaze  or  haze  of 
legend.  The  utmost  scope  is  given  to  the  inventive  and  creative  ima- 
gination ;  truth  fades  away,  not  from  intentional  repudiation,  but  be- 
cause intenser  devotion,  and  what  was  thought  a  much  higher  purpose 
than  knowledge,  edification,  was  the  aim  and  purpose,  ^ere  was  an 
absolute  passion  for  the  multiplication  of  martyrs;  and  their  lives, 
which  had  before  been  enveloped  in  a  sober  and  holy  twilight,  came  out 
into  a  dazzling  glare  of  marvel — ^the  more  marvellous,  the  more  ad- 
mired and  the  more  readily  accepted  as  veracious.  Read  the  Poems  of 
Prudentius,  which  claim  belief  as  real  history.  The  mythic  period, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  which  still  hovers  undis- 
turbed over  its  chosen  sanctuaries,  has  now  commenced.  Pope  Da- 
masus was,  as  he  esteemed  himself  no  doubt,  among  the  great  benefac- 
tors, one  of  the  most  pious  patrons,  one  who  did  most  honour  to  and 
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sanctified  most  deeply  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  To  us  he  was  one  of 
the  worst  offenders,  the  most  real  enemies  to  their  inherent  interest. 
Inscriptions,  in  letters  of  a  peculiarly  bold  and  sqyare  type,  everywhere 
betray  his  presence  and  mark  his  operations.  He  aspired  to  be,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  Poet  of  the  Catacombs.  Some,  from  antiquarian 
motives,  may  regret  the  loss  of  very  many  of  these  flat  hexameters : 
for  us,  who  desire  that  the  privileged  and  excusable  mendacity  of  poetry 
shonld  be  compensated  by  some  of  its  graces  and  harmonies,  enough 
seems  to  have  survived. 

After  the  age  of  Damasus  and  his  successors,  the  history  of  the 
Catacombs  is  brief,  dark,  and  melancholy.  Barbarians,  Heathen  bar- 
barians, Christian  barbarians,  closed  around  Rome.  Siege  after  siege ; 
Alaric,  Genseric,  Vitiges,  Totila,  Belisarius,  girt  her  walls  with  hostile 
hordes.  Her  suburbs  lay  waste ;  at  least  all  the  extramural  churches, 
raised  over  the  Catacombs,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  spoilers,  who,  if 
heathen,  knew  no  reverent  mercy,  if  Christian,  at  a  later  time,  became 
perhaps  more  cniel  enemies.  Not  only  were  the  stately  colossal  monu- 
ments of  republican  or  imperial  Rome,  which  lined  the  Appian,  Latin, 
or  Flaminian  Way,  trampled  as  it  were  into  ruin,  made  use  of  for 
military  purposes,  their  materials  knocked  or  hewn  off  for  any  base 
uses ;  but  the  Christian  monuments,  the  churches,  which  rose  above  the 
Catacombs,  perhaps  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  Catacombs,  were 
exposed  to  insult,  ravage,  destruction.  It  was  even  worse  with  Christian 
invaders.  The  relics  or  supposed  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  became 
a  sort  of  spolia  opima,  which  the  victorious  foe  searched  out  with  the 
keenest  avarice,  and  carried  off  with  the  most  devout  triumph.  If  we 
remember  right,  the  hated  and  heretical  Lombards  were  most  covetous 
of  that  pious  plunder.  Rome  must  now  perforce  submit  to  the  desue- 
tude, to  the  tacit  abrogation  of  her  ancient  and  venerable  laws  against 
intramural  burial.  The  insulted  or  coveted  saints  and  martyrs  must 
retreat  for  security  within  the  walls.  Accordingly,  at  different  periods, 
the  more  precious  and  sacred  remains,  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
for  the  second  and  third  time,  were  transplanted  to  more  secure  sanc- 
tuaries. In  intervals  of  peace  the  suburban  and  extra-mural  sites  of 
churches,  built  over  the  Catacombs,  maintained  the  names  of  their, 
alas !  no  longer,  tutelar  saints.  They  were  pointed  out  to  and  visited 
by  a  succession  of  pilgrims,  M.  de  Rossi's  friends,  whose  records  he  has 
made  use  of  to  so  much  advantage  in  his  industrious  inquiries. 

We  have  left  but  narrow,  we  fear  much  too  narrow,  space  for  that 
most  interesting  subject.  Christian  Art,  as  preserved  and  exhibited  in 
the  Catacombs.  Unhappily  these  investigations  have,  especially  in  late 
years,  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  which  seems  to  us  sadly  polemic  and 
controversial.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess,  though,  as  we  trust, 
firmly  attached  to  our  own  doctrines,  that  we  look  upon  the  results 
which  have  yet  been  obtained  with  utter  indifference ;  on  any  which  may 
transpire,  with  the  calmest  confidence.  That  member  of  a  Reformed 
Church  must  be  deplorably  ill-instructed  in  the  distinctive  grounds  of 
his  faith  who  can  feel  the  slightest  jealousy  and  alarm.     If  indeed  we 
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were  to  discover  genuine  documents  concerning  Papal  infallibility,  or 
even  Papal  supremacy, — ^if  we  were  to  read  in  distinct  letters  of  that 
age  any  of  the  false  Decretals ;  if  the  title-deeds  to  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Pope  were  to  come  to  light ;  if  any  of  the  mediasval,  or 
approximately  mediasval,  doctrines  which  separate  Eome  from  us,  were 
to  be  announced,  as  fully  developed,  and  resting  on  irrefragable  evi- 
dence,— ^we  might  be  disposed  to  part  from  our  friendly  company  with 
M.  de  Rossi,  and  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  his  excellent  and  courteous 
guidance  in  these  explorations. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  justify  our  confidence,  and  are  thus 
forced  to  enter  upon  one  or  two  subjects,  which  we  would  willingly  have 
avoided.  We  have  read  with  care  the  very  learned  and  remarkable 
essay,  addressed  by  M.  de  Eossi  to  Dom  Pitra,  the  editor  of  the  Spici- 
legium  Solesinense  (now  for  his  erudition  and  character  justly  promoted 
to  the  Cardinalate),  on  the  famous  symbol  or  emblem,  the  1X9Y2 — 
1i/<7oi)9  X^tffTos  0€ov  Y/o9  So^Ti/p,  pp.  545-584. 

In  this  Essay  (pp.  560,  et  seqq,)  M.  de  Rossi  describes  some  very 
curious  pictures  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  (of  the  age,  he 
states,  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century),  evidently  relating  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  too  hastily  perhaps,  these 
pictures.  If  M.  de  Rossi  had  not  warned  us  (p.  360)  that  he  was  about 
to  adduce  something  fatal  to  the  new  views  on  this  subject,  advanced  in 
the  16th  century,  we  should  have  read  in  unsuspecting  innocence,  and 
accepted  the  whole  as  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  profound  reverence  in 
which  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  held  by  the  earliest  Christians.  We  have 
again  read  this  part  of  the  Essay  with  great  care,  and,  for  the  life  of 
us,  can  detect  nothing,  not  the  most  remote  allusion  in  the  pictures 
themselves,  or  even  in  the  interpretation  of  M.  de  Rossi,  to  which,  we 
will  not  say,  any  high  Anglican  might  not  assent,  but  even  all  those 
likewise  who  in  any  way  acknowledge  any  presence  of  Christ,  spiritual 
or  symbolical,  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Fish,  the  divine  Saviour,  is 
in  more  than  one  way  represented  in  juxtaposition  to,  or  in  a  sort  of 
parallelism  with,  the  sacred  elements.  Here  he  is  supporting  a  basket 
(canistrum)  containing  the  bread,  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  colour,  with 
what  M.  de  Rossi  supposes,  with  some  subtlety,  to  signify  or  represent 
the  wine.  There  the  Fish  appears  with  the  bread  and  wine  on  a  tc^le. 
In  another  (a  pendant,  let  us  observe,  to  a  painting  clearly  representing 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism)  there  is  what  seems  a  priest  or  bishop  in 
the  act  of  consecrating  the  elements,  with  a  kneeling  female,  doubtless 
representing  the  Church.  We  must  cite,  though  Latin,  M.  de  Rossi's 
own  words : — 

"Jam  quia  dubitare  possit  ix^i  sive  ille  panem  et  vinam  dorso  Bustinet,  sivo 
in  mens4  cam  pane  positas,  sive  sub  ip8&  consecrantis  sacerdotifl  manu  depictos 
est,  Christum  esse  in  eucharistifi." 

Here  we  pause,  for  M.  de  Rossi  cannot  or  will  not  perceive,  that 
as  to  the  litigated  question  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence,  it  stands 
precisely  as  it  stood,  in  the  mysterious  vagueness  in  which  it  was  left  by 
our  Saviour's  words.     Of  the  two  main  points  of  difference  between 
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our  Churches,  the  iteration  of  the  sacrifice^ — ^which  we  hold  to  have 
been  made  once  for  all,  as  ^^  a  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion :^'  and  the  absolute  transmutation  of  the  elements,  so  that  the  bread 
and  wine  cease  to  exist, — of  this  materialistic  change  there  is  total 
silence,  there  is  neither  word  nor  hint.  Indeed  the  symbolic  character 
throughout  would  seem  to  favour  those  who  interpret  the  whole  sym- 
bolically. We  must  decline  to  follow  M.  de  Bossi  in  some  of  his  further 
speculations  about  the  supper  of  Emmaus,  into  which,  we  think,  that 
the  more  cautious  divines  of  his  own  Church  would  hardly  follow  him. 
The  last  publication  on  our  list  will  perhaps  stiU  more  have  alarmed 
some  of  our  readers ;  it  has  not  in  the  least  disturbed  our  equanimity. 
In  this  we  must  indeed  express  our  regret  that  M.  de  Eossi  again 
appears,  and  more  avowedly,  no  longer  as  the  calm  and  sober  inquirer, 
and  the  candid  and  conscientious  archseologist,  but  rather  as  a  thorough- 
going controversialist.  We  had  rather  meet  him  in  amity  in  the  former 
character ;  we  cannot  think  that  he  is  equally  successful  in  the  latter. 
He  may  convince  those  who  are  determined  to  be  convinced,  or  are  already 
convinced ;  we  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  held  to  have  made  out  his 
case  by  a  single  sober  or  dispassionate  inquirer.  Though  his  Preface  is 
more  peaceful,  M.  de  Bossies  almost  ostentatious  object,  in  his  few 
pages  (illustrated  by  very  beautiful  chromo -lithographic  engravings, 
vlnch  do  great  credit  to  Eoman  art,  but  which  seem  to  us  almost,  like 
the  French  work,  too  beautiful  to  be  quite  true),  is  to  shew  that  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  in  general  supposed,  even  by  the  most  learned 
in  his  own  Church,  as  he  fimself  admits,  hardly  to  reach  earlier  than 
the  second  Council  of  Nicaea,  is  to  be  found  in  initiate,  if  not  in  full 
development,  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome ;  M.  de  Kossi  would  persuade 
ns  nearly  in  Apostolic  times.  We  confess  that  we  look  on  this  question 
with  greater  indifference  than  may  be  pardoned  by  some  of  our  more 
jealous  brethren.  At  what  time  that  holiest,  most  winning  of  human 
feelings,  maternal  love,  appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  believer,  kindled 
the  imagination  of  the  artist,  and  induced  him  to  bring  to  life,  as  far 
as  he  could,  in  his  speaking  colours,  or  even  to  express  in  marble,  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  Divine  Child;  at  what  particular  period  the 
solemn  and  devout  affection,  which  hallowed  every  passage  in  the  early 
Evangelic  History,  everything  relating  to  the  birth  as  well  as  the  life 
of  the  Saviour, — ^how  soon,  and  by  what  slower  or  more  rapid  degrees, 
respect,  reverence,  tender  and  devout  interest,  passed,  imperceptibly  no 
doubt,  into  adoration,  worship,  idolatry,  till  it  culminated  in  merging  as 
it  were  the  Redeemer  in  his  more  powerful  and  more  merciful  mother, 
"jure  matris  impera  fiHo ;"  till  it  added,  literally,  a  fourth  person  to  the 
Trinity  :— 

**  Ante  adyentam  Mari»  regnabant  in  cobIo  tres  personsB, 

«        •        *        «        « 

Alteram  thronum  addidit  Homo  Deus ;" 

«        •        •        •        « 

— all  this  we  hold  it   absolutely  impossible   to   define   with  precise 
accuracy.     Bolder  steps  may  have  been  taken,  at  an  earlier  period,  in 
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certain  times,  certain  places,  by  certain  persons  of  more  fervent  religions 
passion.  We  are  silent  on  the  greater  change  in  onr  own  days ;  when 
a  revelation  has  been  made  to  the  holiness  and  wisdom  of  onr  con- 
temporaries which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  piety  of  St.  Bernard  or 
the  angelic  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

But  as  to  the  works  of  art  now  before  us,  the  few  early  pictorial 
representations  of  the  Virgin,  as  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Eossi,  they  are  of 
two  kinds ;  one  of  the  Virgin  Mother  with  her  Child  in  her  lap,  or  on 
her  bosom ;  the  other  as  a  female  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  or  as 
M.  de  Rossi  would  fondly  believe,  of  intercession.  As  to  the  latter 
M.  de  Rossi  is  obliged,  by  that  natural  candour  which  he  cannot  shake 
off,  to  acknowledge  that  it  may  be  no  more  than  what  it  appears  to  our 
profane  eyes,  a  female,  possibly  a  martyr,  or  one  of  the  faithful  women 
in  the  attitude  and  act  of  adoration;  or  still  more  probably,  an  im- 
personation, by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  earliest  periods,  of  the 
Church.  But  though  M.  de  Rossi  fairly  admits  all  this,  by  some  strange 
process  of  reasoning,  because  in  some  passages  of  the  most  poetical  or 
metaphor-loving  of  the  Fathers,  the  Church  was  represented  as  a 
Virgin,  and  by  others  an  analogy  drawn  between  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  Virgin  Church,  therefore  he  would  assume  that  these  are  premature 
representations  of  the  Virgin  herself.  So  bold  a  conclusion  from  such 
scanty  premises  we  have  rarely  known. 

The  former,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  are  in  tnith  simple  Bible 
illustrations  of  the  first  chapters  in  the  Evangelic  History.  Li  almost 
all  it  is  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  it  is  the  worship  of  the  Child  not 
of  the  mother.  In  one  of  these,  that  from  the  cemetery  of  Doniitilla, 
the  worshipping  Magi  are  four.  The  theory  that  were  three,  though 
M.  de  Rossi  cites  many  earlier  instances,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
rigorously  established.  The  number,  as  we  know,  is  not  declared  in  the 
Gospels.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  three  were  settled  in  conformity 
with  the  three  oblations  ?  One,  as  we  often  see,  bears  the  gold,  another 
the  incense,  the  third  the  myrrh,  as  the  tribute  of  different  Eastern 
nations.  After  all,  may  not  the  four  be  here,  as  M.  de  Rossi  suggests, 
to  balance  and  give  symmetry  to  the  design.  On  some  sarcophagi,  it 
may  be  added,  appears  the  Child  laid  in  the  manger,  in  his  swaddling 
clothes,  with  the  mother  near  him,  and  the  ox  and  the  ass,  once  thought 
only  to  belong  to  later  compositions,  in  mute  adoration.  No  instance 
of  this  has  been  found  in  the  catacomb  paintings. 

The  adoration  of  the  Magi  appears  again  in  a  lunette  of  an  arcosolio 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter  and  S.  Marcellinus.  Here  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  without  a  veil.  This  is  supposed  to 
indicate  her  virginity;  as  unmarried  maidens  did  not  wear  the  veil. 
In  this  there  are  only  two  Magi,  looking  much  less  kingly  and  less 
Oriental  than  in  later  art. 

The  third  picture  is  the  one  which  has  been  so  often  copied,  from  a 
lunette  in  an  arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese.  This  is  familiar 
to  all  inquirers  into  ancient  Christian  art.  It  appears  in  Bishop 
Munter's  "  Sinnbilder  der  alten  Christen ;"  who  does  not  scruple  to 
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recognize  in  it  a  representation  of  the  Virgin.  It  represents  a  female 
with  uplifted  hands,  as  in  prayer,  with  a  child  in  her  lap.  Bat  the 
style  of  art,  verging  towards  the  Byzantine,  and  other  indications  noted 
by  M.  de  Eossi,  especially  the  double  monogram,  which  rarely  appears 
before  the  unfolding  of  the  Labarum  by  Constantine,  clearly  prove  that 
this  is  the  latest  of  the  four  paintings  of  the  Virgin,  and  dates  assuredly 
after  the  peace  of  the  Churdi  under  Constantine. 

There  remains  the  first,  on  which  M.  de  Rossi  lavishes  aU  his  inge- 
nuity, and  indeed  rests  the  whole  strength  of  his  case.  It  was  found 
on  the  vaulting,  over  a  "  ZocmZo"  in  the  cemetery  of  PrisciUa.  The 
cbromo-Hthograph  is  of  the  size  of  the  original.  Another  of  these 
chromo-lithographs  exhibits  the  whole  vaulting  with  the  other  paintings 
which  cover  it,  and  deserves  our  serious  attention.  Half  of  the  centre 
of  this  (of  one  half  unfortunately  the  plaster  has  entirely  fallen  away 
and  left  no  trace  of  the  design)  is  occupied  by  the  Good  Shepherd 
carrying  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold ;  the  other  two  animals  on  each  side 
of  him  are  figured  in  relief  of  the  finest  white  stucco,  as  is  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  of  which  the  branches,  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers  are  only 
painted.  It  seems  to  us  rather  a  bold  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the 
obliterated  half  of  the  picture  represented  the  female,  whatever  she  be 
or  signifies,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  because  this  figure  is  more  than 
once  the  "  pendant"  to  the  Grood  Shepherd.  And  M.  de.  Rossi  here 
cites  a  parallel  case,  which  seems  to  us  altogether  at  issue  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  praying  female.  On  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Latieran, 
which  has  the  Good  Shepherd  balanced  by  the  praying  female,  appears 
over  the  female  the  name  lULIANE.  Now  as  this  was  the  name  of 
the  person  deposited  in  the  sarcophagus  (as  appears  by  an  epigraph 
from  her  widowed  husband)  it  is  clear  that  in  this  instance  it  represents 
the  departed  wife,  whose  piety  is  thus  imaged  forth.  To  return :  in 
another  part,  on  the  right-hand  side,  of  the  "  /ocwZo,"  there  is  a  group 
to  which  a  more  conamanding  personage,  almost  obliterated,  appears  to 
point,  of  singular  interest.  The  group  consists  of  three  figures ;  one  a 
female  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  a  long  tunic  and  palUum ;  the 
second,  a  man  in  a  short  tunic  and  palUum,  also  with  his  arms  uplifted 
as  in  adoration ;  the  third  a  youth  about  ten  years  old, — this  figure  is 
less  perfect.  We  at  once  made  a  bold  conjecture,  anticipating,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  the  interpretation  of  M.  de  Rossi,^  as  to  the  Scriptural 
scene  here  represented,  the  return  from  the  visit  to  the  Temple,  where 
our  Lord,  at  twelve  years  old,  disputed  with  the  Doctors.  ^^  Behold 
thy  father,  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing ^  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  he  about  my  Father's  business  ?"  Of  the  same  size  with  this  {the 
chromo'lithograph  is  that  of  the  picture)  is  the  important  painting  on 
which  M.  de  Rossi  dwells  with  such  satisfaction.  The  Virgin  Mother 
is  seated  with  her  Divine  Son  in  her  lap ;  above  her,  faint  .but  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  is  the  star  always  seen  in  the  representations  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  front,  to  the  left,  is  the  figure  of  a 
man,  youthful,  with  a  few  thin  hairs  on  his  cheeks,  standing  up,  clothed 
only  in  a  pallium,  with  his  hands  pointing  at  the  star  above  the  Virgin 
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and  Child  ;  he  holds  the  Yolume  of  a  book  in  his  hand.  Who  can  this 
represent  ?  St.  Joseph  !  That  saint,  though  usually  represented  in 
later  times  as  advanced  in  years,  sometimes,  as  we  are  informed,  appears 
as  a  beardless  youth.  But  why  the  book  ?  M.  de  Rossi  suggests  (and 
we  accept  his  interpretation  with  hardly  a  doubt)  that  it  represents  one 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  pointing  at  the  star,  and  so  sig- 
nifying the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  We  had  thought  of  Balaam ;  M.  de 
Rossi  inclines  to  Isaiah,  and  cites  an  authority  for  the  prophet's  youth 
in  a  glass  ornament  (vetro),  described  in  P.  Garrucci's  curious  work. 
There  are  not  wanting  pictures  and  sculptures  which  bear  close  analogy 
to  this  as  a  painting,  described  by  Bosio,  where  the  Virgin  is  seated 
before  two  towers,  with  a  figure  behind,  which  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  towers  of  Bethlehem  where  the  child  was  to  be  bom.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  before  us  nothing  more  than  what  perhaps  may  not  be 
strictly  called  a  scene  from  the  Evangelical  History,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
symbolic  picture,  founded  on  a  real  scene.  It  very  nearly  resembles 
those  typical  pictures  so  common  in  early  Christian  art ;  Jonah  pre- 
figuring the  Resurrection,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  in  all  which  there 
is  ever  something  more  than  a  mere  representation  of  the  scenes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ever  a  constant  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  Gospel. 
In  short,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  most  scrupulous  Acatholic,  as  by  a 
courteous  euphemism  we  are  called  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  may 
not  gaze  on  this  picture  with  as  profound  interest  as  the  most  devout 
worshipper  of  the  Virgin.  Of  that  worship,  there  is  in  the  design  not 
a  shadow  of  a  shade ;  the  adoration  is  all  centred  on  the  child  Jesus^ 
Our  own  illustrated  Bibles  (Mr.  Longman's  or  Mr.  Murray's)  may, 
without  fear,  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

The  age  of  this  picture  M.  de  Rossi  labours  to  raise,  if  not  to  that 
of  the  Apostles,  to  a  period  closely  bordering  upon  it.  It  cannot  at 
any  rate  be  later  than  the  Antonines.  Into  one  of  our  author's  argu- 
ments we  fully  enter.  Its  rare  beauty  shews  a  time  when  Roman  art 
was  yet  in  its  prime,  before  it  had  begun  to  degenerate  into  that  rude 
and  coarse  conception  and  execution  which  gradually,  during  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  darkened  towards  the  Byzantine.  We  are  the 
last  to  doubt  that  the  accomplished  student  of  early  Christian  art,  with 
the  countless  specimens  which  are  now  multiplying  around  him,  col- 
lected, and  examinee^  and  compared  with  such  eager  and  emulous  zeal, 
may  acquire  that  fine  perception  which  can  assign  probable  dates  for 
their  execution.  Yet  there  must  still  be  limits  to  this  critical  divina- 
tion ;  some  uncertainty  will  cleave  to  the  soundest  judgment.  The 
individual  artist  may  be  later  than  his  age,  as  he  may  be  before  his 
age.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  skill,  as  they  rose  to  precocious  life, 
so  may  still  linger  in  some  chosen  votaries. 

Where  the  periods  are  defined,  and  marked  by  great  names,  each* 
with  his  distinctive  character ;  where  the  advance  or  degradation  may 
be  traced  through  numerous  and  undoubted  examples,  as  in  the  history 
of  Greek  sculpture  or  Italian  painting,  we  receive  the  decisions  of  the 
wise  without  mistrust.     But  it  seems  far  more  questionable,  whether 
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any  taste  however  sensitive,  any  knowledge  however  extensive,  can 
peremptorily  discriminate  between  the  Flavian  age  and  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  or  even  that  of  the  immediate  snecessors  of  the  Aiitonines, 
especially  in  Christian  art,  of  which,  after  all,  the  examples  are 
comparatively  few,  and  far  from  perfect ;  and  where  the  employment  of 
Pagan  artists  may  in  some  cases  have  continued  longer,  in  others  been 
sooner  proscribed  and  fallen  into  desaetude. 

But  while  we  treat  M.  de  Bossi's  artistic  argumenir  with  much 
respect,  he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  his  historical  argument  for  the 
antiquity  of  these  paintings,  however  ingenious,  seems  to  us  utterly 
worthless.  It  rests  on  very  doubtful  legend,  on  the  forced  association 
of  names,  arbitrarily  brought  together.  Our  doubts  would  require 
more  room  than  his  statement,  for  every  step  in  his  reasoning  seems  to 
us  liable  to  doubt ;  there  is  hardly  an  assumption  wliich  our  critical 
spirit  would  grant ;  and  the  whole  is  as  inconclusive  as  the  separate, 
steps. — The  Quarterli/  Review j  July,  1865. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  first 
report  received  from  Captain  Wilson,  chief  of  the  first  expedition  of  this 
association,  dated  Damascus,  December  20: — The  party  arrived  at 
Beyrout  at  the  end  of  November,  and  left  it  for  Damascus  on  the  10th  of 
December. — Astronomical  observations  have  been  obtained  fixing  the 
position  of  Beyrout,  Mejdel-Anjar,  Baalbek,  Surghaya,  Suk  Wady  Barada, 
Damascus,  Tell  Salhiyeh,  and  Harran  el-Awamid.  The  lakes  east  of 
Damascus  were  in  course  of  exploration.  Plans  with  detailed  drawings 
and  photogi-aphs  have  been  made  of  the  old  temple  at  Deir  el  Kalah 
(near  Beyrout),  the  temple  at  Mejdel-Anjar,  the  old  city  of  Chalcis,  a  small 
Greek  church  at  Masi,  the  basilica  of  Theodosius  at  Baalbek  (in  the  great 
quadrangle  abutting  on  the  western  end  of  the  great  temple,  the  back  of 
the  apsis  resting  on  the  steps),  the  temple  at  Ain  Fijeh,  and  the  Eoman 
gate  at  Damascus — Bab  Shurky.  The  exploration  of  the  Assyrian  Mound 
at  Tell  Salhiyeh,  near  Damascus,  had  been  commenced.  A  plan  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Damascus,  with  photographs  of  details,  was  in  course  of 
execution.  In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  careful  photographs  of 
a  large  size  had  been  taken  of  various  objects  of  interest  along  the  road 
between  Beyrout  and  Damascus ;  some  of  these  for  the  first  time.  At 
Tell  Salhiyeh  and  Harran  el-Awamid  inscriptions  had  been  found  appa- 
parently  not  hitherto  known. 

The  second  report  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Grove: — "I  have  re- 
ceived a  further  report  from  Captain  Wilson,  Eoyal  Engitleers,  in  charge 
of  the  first  exploring  party  of  this  association,  dated  Banias  (Csesarea 
Philippi),  January  2.  The  party  left  Damascus  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  travelling  by  S'as'a  and  Jeba,  reached  Banias  on  the  81st. 
They  had  very  bad  weather,  with  sleet  and  snow  every  day.  The  country 
between  Jeba  and  Kuneiterah  was  half  under  water.  Topography. — The 
positions  of  Damascus,  Kaukab,  Jeba  (not  marked  on  the  maps),  Banias, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Hasbany  and  Banias  rivers  have  been  fixed 
astronomically,  and  the  calculations  made  both  for  latitude  and  longi- 
tude.    A  reconnaissance   sketch  of  the  route  from  Damascus  to  Banias 
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has  been  made,  shewing  great  discrepancies  in  the  best  maps.  A  recon- 
noissance  sketch  was  in  progress  of  the  district  round  Banias  to  shew 
the  junction  of  the  three  streams  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  course  of  the 
wadys  near  the  town.  The  snow  was,  however,  so  thick  and  so  low 
down  as  to  prevent  much  being  done  in  the  wadys  themselves.  Archao- 
logy* — Plans  have  been  made  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Damascus,  of 
Bab  Shurky  (the  Roman  eastern  gate),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Tel  Sal- 
hiyeh.  Excavations  had  been  made  in  three  places  in  the  mound,  but 
with  no  decisive  result — except  the  discovery  of  one  sculptured  slab  of 
a  quasi-Assyrian  character.  The  mound  was  originally  formed  of  a 
compact  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  terraces,  of  which  traces  still 
remain.  It  is  now  much  ruined,  and  the  masonry  has  probably  been  used 
in  the  buildings  at  foot  of  the  mound.  Mr.  Consul  Eogers  has  under- 
taken to  transport  the  slab  to  Beyrout,  and  the  further  exploration  of  the 
Tel  will  probably  be  undertaken  by  him.  Photographs  have  been  taken 
as  follows : — Of  the  Mosque  at  Damascus  (8),  which,  with  those  taken  by 
Mr.  Bedford  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit,  will  afford  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  remarkable  edifice ;  of  Bab  Shurky,  of  the  city  wall  opposite 
the  tomb  of  St.  George,  of  arch  and  pediment  in  book  bazaar,  of  house 
in  the  city,  of  Banias  from  Wely  Khudr,  of  niches  and  grotto,  of  the 
fountain  head,  of  the  castle  from  various  points  (5).  The  geology  of  the 
country  passed  through  had  been  carefully  observed  and  noted. 

"It  was  intended  to  leave  Banias  on  the  6th  of  January  for  Deir 
Mimas,  at  the  bend  of  the  Litany,  and  thence  to  follow  the  ridge  to 
Kedes ;  proceeding  from  Kedes,  by  Kefr  Birim,  Meiron,  and  Safed,  to 
Tell  Hum  and  Khan  Minyeh,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  This  would  give 
opportunity  for  surveying  the  ridge  dividing  the  Hasbany  and  Litany, 
and  the  district  round  Jebel  Jurmuk  and  Safed,  while  excavations,  plans, 
and  photographs  are  being  made  among  the  ruins  at  Tell  Hum.  The 
health  of  the  party  was  good." 

The  Athenaum  says,  "The  third  report  from  Captain  Wilson  adds  to 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  Tel  Hum  being  the  actual  site  of  Capernaum. 
The  White  Synagogue  has  been  dug  about,  and  its  plan  and  ornaments 
have  been  copied:  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  edifice  is  the 
identical  Greek  synagogue  built  by  the  Roman  officer.  If  so,  it  is  one  of 
the  structures  in  which  Christ  actually  prayed  and  taught — the  only  one 
now  to  be  traced.  The  interest  attaching  to  it  is  therefore  of  the  most 
solemn  kind.  Khan  Minyeh  proves  to  be  a  modern  mound.  Actual 
observation  is  destroying  all  poor  Robinson's  *  improvements '  on  our 
sacred  geography.     Mr.  Grove's  account  is  this : — 

"  I  have  received  a  third  report  from  Captain  Wilson,  R.E.,  in  charge 
of  the  first  exploring  party  of  this  association.  The  party  arrived  at  Tel 
Hum  (north-east  end  [read  north-west. — Ed.  /.  8.  Z.]  of  the  Lakie  of 
Galilee)  on  the  20th  of  January,  moved  to  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  25th,  and 
to  Mejdel  (centre  of  the  west  side  of  Lake)  on  the  27th,  at  which  date  the 
report  was  despatched.  Topography, — Astronomical  observations  have 
been  made  at  Tel-eNKady,  Hunin,  Kedes,  Safed,  Tel  Hum,  and  Khan 
Minyeh.     A  reconnoissance  sketch  has  been  made  of  the  district  around 
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Banias  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Banias  and  Hasbany  rivers,  across 
the  valley  to  Mtelleh,  and  thence  following  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  the  Litany  and  Mediten-anean  and  those  of  the  Jordan  down  to 
Safen,  embracing  also  a  large  portion  of  the  country  on  either  side.  The 
bad  state  of  the  weather,  cold  and  wet,  drove  the  party  from  Kefr  Birim ; 
but  they  have  to  return  to  investigate  the  ruins  there  and  at  Meiron  and 
Tarum,  and  other  places  not  previously  described,  and  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  in  the  topography  of  Jebel  Jurmuk,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  former  work.  A  reconnoisance  has  been  commenced  of  the  coun« 
try  bordering  on  the  lake,  and  this  Captain  Wilson  hopes  to  carry  right 
round,  and  also  to  trace  out  the  whole  of  the  Wadys  running  into  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  Arch<eology, — A  sketch  has  been  made  of  the 
Castle  of  Hnnin,  the  northern  portion  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of,  in  some  places,  twenty  feet,  a  work 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  At  Kedes  some  excavations  were  made  on 
the  site  of  the  ruins.  The  western  building  is  a  tomb  containing  eleven 
loculi;  the  eastern  one  is  a  temple  of  the  sun  of  about  the  same  date  as 
Baalbek;  the  richly-worked  lintel  over  the  main  entrance  was  dug  up. 
Close  to  the  temple,  and  evidently  belonging  to  it,  an  altar  with  a  Greek 
inscription  was  found,  which  has  been  squeezed  and  copied;  a  finely- 
worked  buried  sarcophagus  was  dug  up,  in  better  repair  than  those  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Detailed  plans  have  been  made  of  the  mouldings,  etc., 
on  both  the  buildings  and  the  sarcophagi,  sufficient  to  reconstruct  the 
former  with  great  accuracy.  On  the  same  hill  some  curious  tombs  were 
found,  of  one  of  which  a  plan  was  made.  A  little  more  than  two  miles 
south-east  of  Kedes,  on  an  isolated  hill  called  Tel  Harah,  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  large  city  of  very  ancient  date ;  the  walls  of  the  citadel  and 
a  portion  of  the  city  wall  could  be  traced.  This  Captain  Wilson  regards 
as  the  long-sought-for  Hazor,  in  preference  to  Tell  Khureibeh.  At  Tel 
Hum  the  White  Synagogue  had  been  so  far  excavated  and  its  plan  and 
ornaments  carefully  recorded,  but  nothing  else  had  been  found.  The  ruins 
of  Chorazin  at  Kerazeh  turn  out  to  be  far  more  important  than  was  pre- 
viously suspected ;  they  cover  a  much  larger  extent  of  ground  than  Tel 
Hum,  and  many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  roofs ;  the  openings  for  doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some 
cases.  All  the  buildings,  including  a  synagogue  or  church,  are  of  basalt, 
and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in  among  them  that  one  sees  clearly  what 
they  are ;  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  off  they  look  nothing  more  than  the 
rough  heap  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  this  country.  Drawings  have 
been  made  of  the  mouldings,  etc.,  and  a  plan  of  the  large  building  as  far 
as  it  could  be  made  out.  Photographa, — Two  views  of  niches  and  foun- 
tain of  Banias ;  seven  views  of  castle  of  Banias ;  three  views  of  town  and 
citadel  of  Banias ;  one  view  of  Hazor,  Oak  Grove;  three  views  of  sarco- 
phagi at  Kedes ;  one  view  of  large  tomb  at  Kedes ;  seven  views  of  temple 
at  Kedes ;  four  views  of  ruins  at  Kerazeh ;  five  views  of  ruins  at  Tel  Hum. 
The  broad  cutting  in  the  rock  above  Ain  et  Tin  proves  to  be  a  portion  of 
a  large  aqueduct  which  formerly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  fountain  at 
Tabighah  into  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  for  irrigation;  the  water  was 
raised  in  a  tank  and  carried  round  the  contour  of  the  Tabighah  valley  to 
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the  plain.  The  aqueduct  still  stands  in  small  portions  at  several  points, 
and  can  be  easily  traced  the  whole  way  by  the  number  of  stones  with 
cement  adhering  to  them  lying  on  the  suirtPace  of  the  ploughed  fields.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  waters  of  the  fountains  have  been  kept,  and  their  tempera- 
tures taken.  At  Irbid  some  progress  had  been  made  in  excavating  the 
synagogue.  Two  additional  photographs  had  been  taken ;  one  of  an  aque- 
duct hewn  in  rock,  and  one  of  the  plain  from  above  Khan  Minyeh.  The 
reconnoissance  had  been  advanced  to  Mejdel,  and  observations  made  at 
Khan  Minyeh.  The  maps  are  all  greatly  in  error  in  this  district.  Tbe 
whole  of  the  ancient  system  for  irrigating  the  Ghuweir  had  been  traced ; 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Damascus  plain. 
The  mounds  at  Khan  Minyeh  have  been  excavated  for  two  days,  but  with- 
out much  result.  The  pottery  and  masonry  appear  to  be  comparatively 
modem.  The  maps  promise  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  topography 
of  Palestine. 
Sydenham,  Feb.  19,  1866.  George  Geove,  Hon,  Sec. 

Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  invite  attention  to  the  Prospectus  of  a 
collection  of  all  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  prior  to 
the  Council  of  Nicsea,  to  be  edited  by  the  Kev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D., 
author  of  Diacussions  on  the  Goapeh,  etc. ;  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D., 
author  of  A  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the 
Death  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council,  In  this  Prospectus  they  ob- 
serve that  *'  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  of  great  importance,  and  to  be  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest ;  and 
regrets  have  often  been  expressed  that  it  should  be  so  difficult  to  know 
their  contents.  Many  of  them  are  mere  fragments ;  aud  where  complete 
works  exist,  the  text  is  often  so  corrupt,  and  the  style  is  so  involved,  that 
even  a  good  classical  scholar  is  repelled  from  their  perusal.  If  the  student 
of  Latin  and  Greek  meets  with  obstacles,  the  merely  English  reader  is 
absolutely  without  the  means  of  information.  The  greater  part  of  the 
most  important  writings  have  never  been  translated ;  and  those  transla- 
tions which  have  been  made  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  executed 
in  recent  times,  for  the  most  part  loose,  inaccurate,  and  difficult  to  procure. 
To  supply  this  great  want  is  the  object  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library.  All  the  Christian  writings  antecedent  to  the  Nicene  Council 
have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  competent  translators.  These  will  make 
it  their  first  and  principal  aim  to  produce  translations  as  faithful  as  pos- 
sible, uncoloured  by  any  bias,  dogmatic  or  ecclesiastical.  They  will  also 
endeavour,  in  brief  notes,  to  place  the  English  reader  in  the  position  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  original  languages.  They  will  indicate  important  . 
variations  in  th«  text ;  they  will  give  diflPerent  translations  of  the  same 
passage  where  more  than  one  have  been  proposed ;  they  will  note  the 
various  meanings  attributed  to  the  words  in  ecclesiastical  controversies ; 
and  when  the  ancient  documents  appear  in  widely  different  forms,  the 
various  forms  will  be  presented.  At  they  same  time,  they  will  strive  to 
combine  with  this  strict  accuracy  and  faithfulness  as  much  elegance  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  main  aim.  Short  biographical  and  explanatory 
notices  will  be  prefix^  to  each  translation ;  and  in  every  case  where  there 
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is  Tariety  of  opinion,  the  writer  will  abstain  from  expressing  Lis  own  senti- 
ments, and  confine  himself  simply  to  an  impartial  statement  of  the  opinions 
of  the  most  noteworthy  critics  on  the  point." 

The  following  works  are  now  being  translated: — 1.  The  Apostolical 
Fathers,  including  the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Eomanus,  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius in  their  various  forms,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  with  the  Mar- 
tyria  of  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp. — 2.  The  undoubted  and  doubtful  works 
of  Justin  Martyr,  the  Apologies,  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Oratio  ad 
Gentiles,  the  Cohortatio,  the  De  Monarchia,  and  the  fragments  on  the 
Resurrection,  along  with  the  Martyrium  of  one  Justin.^-S.  The  works  of 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Hermias,  and  the  fragments 
of  the  rest  of  the  Apologists. — 4.  Irenaeus;  all  his  extant  works. — 5. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus :  all  his  extant  works. — 6.  Origen.  The  Series 
will  include  the  De  Principiis,  and  the  Contra  Celsum.  The  rest  of  his 
works  will  be  translated  if  the  Series  is  successful — 7.  The  fragments  of 
Julius  Africanus,  and  of  the  other  writers  given  in  Dr.  Eouth's  Eeliqui^ 
Sacbj!. — 8.  The  works  generally  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  along  with  the 
recently  discovered  Refutatio  Omnium  Heresium. — 9.  The  works  ascribed 
to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Methodius,  and  others 
of  the  same  period. — 10.  The  Eecognitions  and  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
the  Letters  of  Clemens  on  Virginity,  the  Constitutions,  the  Canons  of  the 
Apostles,  Decrees  of  Councils  till  the  period  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and 
the  Martyria  written  within  the  period,  and  generally  believed  to  be  genuine. 
— 11.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  other  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament. — 32.  The  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix. — 13.  The  entire 
works  of  Tertullian. — 14.  All  the  genuine  works  of  Cyprian. — 15.  Arno- 
bius  adversus  Gentes. — 16.  The  works  of  Lactantius. — 17.  The  extant 
works  of  Novatian,  Yictorinus,  Commodianus,  and  other  Christian  Latin 
writers  preceding  the  Council  of  Nice. 

It  is  intended  to  include  in  the  Series  every  Christian  writing  and 
document  produced  before  the  Nicene  Council,  whether  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  iEthiopic,  or  in  any  other  language.  The  list  includes  a 
number  of  works,  some  portions  of  which  are  generalUy  believed  to  have 
heen  written  after  the  Council  of  Nice ;  but  as  other  portions  were,  or 
may  have  been,  written  before  that  time,  it  has  been  thought  the  safer 
course  to  give  them  fully.  Only  those  works  which  are  now  allowed  on 
every  hand  to  have  been  written  after  the  Nicene  Council,  will  be  excluded. 

It  is  believed  that  the  writings  comprised  in  the  above  Synopsis  will 
form  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  volumes,  in  demy  octavo,  to  Subscribers 
four  volumes  for  One  Guinea.  Each  work  will  have  a  separate  Index ; 
and  a  very  complete  Index  to  the  whole  Series  will  be  published  in  a 
separate  volume,  especial  care  being  taken  in  its  compilation.  The  Pub- 
lishers' arrangements  are  such,  that  the  publication,  once  commenced,  will 
proceed  very  rapidly.  We  earnestly  urge  our  readers  to  patronize  this 
very  important  work. 

Messrs.  Clark  have  also  issued  a  Prospectus  of  a  condensed  translation 
of  Professor  Carl  Eitter's  Geogra'phy  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 
In  four  volumes,  demy  8vo.    The  Publishers  say, — "  Carl  Eitter,  the  late 
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Professor  of  Geography  in  tbe  University  of  Berlin,  is  known  by  name  to 
many  who  are  comparatively  uninformed  respecting  the  extent  and  value 
of  his  labours.  In  portraying  the  connection  of  geography  with  the 
physical  sciences,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  had  no  superior,  while  in 
establishing  the  relation  between  geography  and  history,  Carl  Ritter  was 
as  unquestionably  preeminent.  A  chair  was  created  for  him  in  the  Berlin 
University  as  early  as  1820.  He  lived  to  occupy  it  for  forty  years,  and 
to  confer  no  less  honour  upon  the  city  where  he  resided,  and  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  taught,  than  upon  his  own  name.  And  though  but 
slight  glimpses  of  his  career  have  been  caught  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  such  references  to  him  as  that  in  the  Preface  to  Eobinson's 
Biblical  Researches ,  and  works  of  a  similar  character,  will  convince  the 
readers  of  this  country  that  whatever  comes  from  his  pen  must  have  great 
and  permanent  value.  Professor  Hitter's  main  work  relates  to  Asia,  and 
includes,  therefore,  all  of  that  territory  which  is  known  as  the  Holy  Land. 
To  this,  including  the  Lebanon  district — Palestine  proper — the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  Eitter  devotes  a  space  equfd 
to  6000  pages  of  the  size  employed  in  Messrs.  Clark's  publications.  To 
translate  a  mass  so  voluminous  as  this  would  be  evidently  impracticable ; 
and  yet  the  immense  erudition  and  power  of  graphic  description  of  Pro- 
fessor Eitter,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Land,  not  the  unbelief  of  a  rationalist,  but  the  living  faith  of  a 
genuine  Christian,  has  convinced  us  that  a  portion  of  his  great  work  would 
be  a  welcome  offering  to  all  students  of  Biblical  Geography. 

Messrs.  Clark  w3l  accordingly  publish,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  a  translation  executed  by  the  Eev.  William  L.  Gage,  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  the  lamented  Eitter,  comprising  that  portion  of  the  volumes 
relating  to  the  Holy  Land,  which,  in  his  judgment  as  editor,  shall  be  the 
most  acceptable  addition  to  our  Biblical  literature.  The  work  will  be 
comprised  in  four  octavo  volumes,  and  will  be  speedily  put  to  press,  it 
being  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  Mr.  Gage  has  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  Professor  Eitter's 
writings,  and  has  enjoyed  the  active  cooperation  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  living  geographers." 

Mr.  Fry  has  published  another  valuable  and  handsome  bibliographical 
curiosity :  it  is  a  description  of  six  editions  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  and  of  five 
early  folio  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  perfect  fac-similes,  is  upon  paper  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  each  copy  contains  one  original  leaf  of  every  edition  described.  We 
hope  to  give  a  full  account  of  it  in  our  next.  Five  pounds  is  not  too 
much  for  so  choice  and  unique  a  publication. 
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THE  FRENCH  OBATOBIANS.-L  BICHAED  SIMON. 

The  fldneur  who,  on  a  fine  summer^s  day,  is  tempted  to  idle 
along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  will  find  on  his  left  hand  side,  as  he 
walks  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  clerical-looking  building, 
situated  opposite  the  court-yard  of  the  old  Louvre,  and  to  all 
appearances  quite  recently  restored.  That  building  is  none  else 
than  the  Oratoire,  rendered  illustrious  in  days  of  yore  by  De 
Berulle,  Bourgoing,  Malebranche,  and  last,  though  not  least,  by 
the  well-known  critic  and  scholar,  Richard  Simon.  It  is  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  a  large  establishment,  which  com- 
prised all  the  usual  appurtenances  for  a  congregation  of  monks, 
together  with  a  splendid  library.*  It  is  not  our  purpose  on  the 
present  occasion  to  give  the  history  of  the  r6v6rends  Pires  de 
I'Oratoire,  highly  interesting  though  such  a  subject  would  cer- 
tainly be;  we  want  merely  to  put  together,  from  the  almost 
numberless  pamphlets  and  volumes  through  which  they  are 
scattered,  the  principal  details  referring  to  the  life  and  labours  of 
Richard  Simon.  If  the  author  of  the  Critique  du  Vieiuv  Testament, 
aud  of  so  many  other  similar  works,  deserves  to  be  called,  "  The 
Father  of  modern  exegesis,^'*  surely  a  short  notice  of  him  in  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  is  particularly  appropriate ;   if,  on 

'  See  Lebenf  s  Histoire  de  la  ViUe  et  de  tout  le  Dioclie  de  Paris.    Edit,  of 
M.  Cocheris,  vol.  i.,  pp.  97  and  182—186. 
*  Expression  of  M.  Renan. 
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the  contrary^  be  is  to  be  classed  ratber  amongst  tbose  rash 
scholars  who  have  perverted  the  science  of  criticism,  and  paved 
the  way  for  modern  rationalism^  still  it  behoves  us  to  know  exactly 
what  is  his  true  position  on  the  list  of  literati,  and  to  see  how 
be  has  obtained  the  unenviable  notoriety  which  belongs  to  him. 
We  shall  merely  allude  here  to  the  earliest  works  of  Richard 
Simon.  Born  at  Dieppe,  on  the  13th  May,  1638,  he  joined  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratoire  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  after 
having  occupied  the  post  of  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the  college 
of  Juilly,  he  returned  to  the  Paris  establishment,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  cataloguing  all  the  oriental  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  preserved  there.  His  first  literary  production  was  a  factum, 
which  he  composed  on  behalf  of  a  Jew  whom  the  Parliament 
of  Metz  had  condemned  in  1670  to  be  burnt,  as  guilty  of 
having  murdered  a  Christian  child.  The  decision  was  set  aside, 
and  Richard  Simon^s  endeavours  seem  to  have  chiefly  brought 
about  so  happy  a  result.  Several  works,  referring  mainly  to 
Eastern  lore,  appeared  in  succession  between  the  years  1672 
and  1676,  making  it  quite  evident  that  the  young  Oratorian  was 
destined  to  establish  for  himself  a  very  great  reputation  as  a 
linguist  and  a  critic.  About  that  same  time,  the  Protestant 
consistory  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  was  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  the  often  contemplated  new  version  of  the  Scriptures;  a 
reward  of  12,000  livres  had  been  offered  to  the  best  translator, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Justel,"^  Richard  Simon 
turned  his  attention  towards  this  laborious  task ;  he  went  so  far 
even,  as  to  publish  a  sketch,  or  projet,  stating  the  rules  which 
he  conceived  should  be  adopted  in  preparing  a  trustworthy  ver- 
sion ;  but  the  discouragements  he  experienced  led  him  to  abandon 
his  original  scheme.  However,  his  labours  on  the  sacred  text, 
although  not  worked  out  according  to  the  plan  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  conceived,  were  arranged  in  another  shape,  and  iu 
the  year  1678  a  Paris  publisher  announced  the  Histoire  Critique 
du  Vieux  Testament^  par  le  R.  P.  Richard  Simon,  de  la  Congre- 
gation de  r  Oratoire/ 

"  *  It  is  a  long  time,'  said  Spanheim,  '  since  I  have  read  any  book 
with  greater  diligence,  so  far  as  my  other  occupations  allowed  me  leisure. 
And  this  I  must  ascribe  to  the  selection  of  the  matters  discussed,  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
explains  himself.  It  was  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to  perform  his  task 
better  than  he  has  done.  We  see  at  once  that  Father  Simon  has 
thoroughly  mastered  his  subject,  and  has  prepared  his  materials  most 

^  On  Justel,  see  Messrs.  Haag's  excellent  work  Xa  France  Proteitante^  s.v. 
•^  Paris,  veuve  Bilaine,  4to.     See  Brunet,  Man,  du  Libraire,  s.v.  Simom. 
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assiduously.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  He  exhausts,  so 
to  say,  the  curiosity  of  the  roost  attentive  reader :  nay,  he  even  antici- 
pates it,  and  relieves  it.  His  book  is  a  compendium  of  several  volumes, 
or,  rather,  of  an  entire  library.  "We  even  find  there  directions  to  make  a 
select  and  judicious  collection  of  works,  because  he  gives  us  the  catalogue 
of  the  various  authors  and  editions,  both  of  the  Bible  in  all  languages, 
and  of  its  interpreters  and  critics  of  every  religious  perauasion.  Finally, 
we  have  there  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  about  several  dis- 
coveries equally  agreeable  and  new.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  only 
curious,  but  regular.  We  never  lose  sight  of  it ;  we  follow  it  gradually, 
according  to  the  precise  order  of  subjects.  This  good  order  seems  rather 
an  effect  of  Father  Simon's  sound  sense,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  his  mind, 
than  a  method  learnt  at  college,  and  borrowed  from  the  rules  of  logic. 
But  what  delights  one,  perhaps,  most  is,  that  he  never  abandons  his 
subject.  There  are  no  vain,  useless,  or  tedious  disquisitions.  He 
instnicts  and  entertains  the  reader  without  wearying  him.  He  never 
makes  a  display  of  erudition  out  of  place,  far-fetched,  or  which  does  not 
seem  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  His  criticism — the  greater  part  of  it  at 
any  rate — has  nothing  confused,  morose,  captious  about  it.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  full  of  frankness,  honesty,  and  good  faith.  He  does  not  appear 
enslaved  by  .all  the  prejudices  which  characterize  habitually  persons  of  his 
own  faith,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  a  religious  order.  The 
judgments  he  passes  upon  authors  are  generally  very  accurate.  Tros 
Ilutulusve  fuaiy  he  gives  to  every  one  his  due,  and  treats  him  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts He  is   clear  even  in  the  midst  of  the 

most  thorny  points  of  grammar.  He  judges  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
other  Oriented  authors  without  quoting  from  them  in  their  own  idioms, 
but  merely  giving  the  sense  and  substance  of  their  opinions.  So  that, 
not  only  does  he  avoid  those  accumulated  extracts,  heaped  up  together  in 
most  cases  indiscriminately  and  ill-advisedly,  which  is  the  stumbling- 
block  of  second-rate  critics,  but  he  spares  to  his  reader  the  confusion 
in  which  such  quotations  generally  throw  him.  His  style  is  not  over- 
loaded with  repetitions ;  it  is  neither  florid  nor  affected,  but  easy  and 
natural,  such  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires  it.     He  says  as 

much  as  is  necessary  to  make  himself  understood,  and  no  more In 

one  word,  Father  Simon  possesses  discrimination,  good  sense,  and  eru- 
dition, besides  candour,  penetration,  and  justness.  All  this  makes  me 
long  to  see  the  second  part  of  his  work  which  he  promises  to  publish,  and 
which  is  to  treat  of  the  New  Testament."' 

So  glowing  a  panegyric,  delivered  by  a  competent  judge,  would 
lead  the  unsuspecting  reader  to  suppose  that  Father  Simon's 
Hist,  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  a  work  without  blemish, 
destined  to  prove  of  immense  service  to  the  Christian  Church, 
and,  accordingly,  welcomed  most  enthusiastically  by  Catholics 
as  well  as  by  Protestants.     And  yet,  what  do  we  find  as  the  real 

*  See  Spanheim's  LeUre  a  un  Ami,  in  Reinier  Leers'  edition  of  the  Hist.  Cridq,^ 
pp.  565—622* 
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state  of  the  case  ?  The  champion  of  Gallicanism  at  that  time 
was  Bossaet ;  his  decisions  on  matters  of  every  kind  connected 
with  sacred  criticism  and  with  points  of  doctrine  were  con- 
sidered  as  absolute  truth,  and  naturally  the  Oratorian's  quarto 
had  to  undergo  his  inspection  before  it  could  be  finally  pub- 
lished. Now  the  printing  of  the  Histoire  Critique,  begun  with 
a  kind  of  mystery  which  excited  suspicions,  and,  therefore, 
created  prejudice  against  the  author,  was  in  April,  1678,  nearly 
finished,  and  both  the  Table  of  Contents  and  Preface  had  just 
been  struck  off,  when  Chancellor  Letellier,  alarmed  by  some 
extraordinary  statements  they  contained,  directed  that  they 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  prelate,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  his  advice  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible/  "  What  was 
Bossuet's  astonishment  when,  on  running  over  the  printed  sheets, 
he  discovered  numerous  summaries  like  the  following  one: 
'  Moses  cannot  be  the  author  of  all  we  find  in  the  books  which 
bear  his  name/  This  was  startling.  The  terrible  censor  con- 
tinued to  read  with  redoubled  attention  the  preface,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  indexes;  surprise,  displeasure,  took  possession 
of  his  mind  \  and  he  soon  became  convinced  that  Father  Simon 
had,  with  an  amount  of  boldness  which  had  never  been  equalled, 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel.  Not  one  of  the  assumed  in- 
spired writers  had  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  such  criticism ; 
and  the  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
ascribed  to  Esdras,  whom  Richard  Simon  represented  as  having 
drawn  them  up  about  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  original  documents.  The  summaries  of  each 
chapter  were,  besides,  commented,  developed,  and  interpreted  by 
a  preface,  which  rendered  still  plainer  the  character  of  jthe  whole 
work,"^  Bossuet  was  thunderstruck :  the  fact  that  the  Histoire 
Critique  had  been  composed  by  a  member  of  the  Oratoire  was  not 
calculated  to  quiet  him,  but  rather  to  excite  his  indignation  ;  and 
he  exclaimed  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  wrath  and  sorrow, — 
**Les  fiddles,  abuses,  comme  le  furent  les  Juifs,  lorsqiie  Fimposteur 
Alcime  se  fut  insinue  parmi  eux  pour  les  seduire,  ne  vont-ils 
pas  dire  h  Penvi :  un  prStre,  un  prStre  est  venu  k  nous ;  il  ne 
nous  trompera  pas,  ecoutons-le.'^*  In  those  days  of  despotic 
rule,  when  both  king  and  prelate  needed  only  to  pronounce  their 
sic  volo,  sic  jubeOy  it  is  almost  astonishing  that  Bossuet  should 
have  condescended  to  suspend,  even  for  a  few  days,  the  seizure 

/  Cf.  Bossuet,  (Euvres^  edit,  of  Dom  D^foris,  4to,  vol.  x.,  pp.  506,  and  foil. 
f  See  M.  Floquet's  Bossuet pricepteur  du  Dauphin^  chap,  viii.,  where  the  whole 
affair  is  minutely  described,  but  in  a  ridiculously  emphatic  style. 

*  Preface  to  his  Defense  de  la  Tradition  et  des  SARR,  vol  v.,  p.  1. 
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of  the  obnoxious  volume.  "The  hours — what  do  I  say,  the 
minutes — were  in  this  case  of  infinite  value ;  the  printing  of  the 
Histoire  Critique  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and  what  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  the  evil  when  the  work  was  once  brought  to 
light?  Bossuet,  however,  deeming  that,  before  everything  else, 
the  whole  treatise  must  be  read  through,  and  appreciated  atten- 
tively, decided  that  the  publisher  should  receive  orders  not 
to  send  out  till  further  orders  any  copy  of  the  Histoire  Critique^ 
as  it  was  immediately  to  be  subjected  to  a  searching  examina- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  its  fate  would  be  finally  settled. 
^  Car,'  said  he,  ^  il  faut  toujours  tenter  les  voies  les  plus 
deuces.' ''• 

The  reader  must  remark  here  that  Richard  Simon's  work, 
like  all  others,  had  been  handed  over,  when  in  MS.,  to  a 
censor,  without  whose  authorization  no  imprimatur  could  be 
given.  The  name  erf  this  official  was  Pirot,  and  certainly,  if  we  • 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  must  have  been  either 
extremely  careless  or  extremely  indulgent.  Only  fancy  the 
unfortunate  Pirot  receiving  back  one  morning  the  printed  sheets 
of  the  Histoire  Critique  covered  with  irate  annotations  in  pencil 
by  the  hand  of  Bossuet !  It  was  as  much  as  his  situation  was 
worth.  He  tried  in  vain  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  asserting, 
with  an  outburst  of  indignation,  that  he  had  been  abominably 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  given  his  approbation  only  on  con- 
dition that  certain  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  text,  cor- 
rections which  Richard  Simon,  after  all,  had  not  introduced. 
Nay,  more,  if  we  believe  poor  Pirot,  the  heterodox  critic  had 
aggravated  his  delinquencies  by  even  adding  to  the  text  (after  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  censor)  new  matter,  still  bolder,  still 
worse  than  the  rest.  Finally,  however,  Pirot  was  obliged  to  eat 
humble  pie,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  given  his  appro- 
bation much  too  easily.  Sainte-Marthe,  then  superior-general 
of  the  Oratoire,  had  likewise  been  deceived.  Supposing  that  the 
approbation  was  delivered  unconditionally,  he  had  without  any 
difficulty  granted  his  own  imprimatur,  and,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence, the  royal  privilege  followed  in  due  course.  But  this  is 
not  all;  and  the  extraordinary  negligence  displayed  throughout 
the  whole  aflfair  by  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  it  was  so 
great  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it.  Richard  Simon  seems 
to  have  been  himself  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Histoire  Critique ;  and  he  thought  that  he  would  place  beyond 
the  range  of  discussion  or  suspicion  the  verdict  of  Pirot,  that  of 
Sainte-Marthe,  and  the  privilege  which  had  been  the  conse- 

•  Letter  to  Mcdezieu^  May  19,  1702   Versailles  edit.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  303. 
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quence.  Two  Jesuit  fathers,  viz.,  Lachaise^  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Veijus,  promised  to  obtain  from  the  king  his  accept- 
ance of  the  dedication  of  the  volume.  The  author's  epistle 
presented  to  the  monarch  was  approved  of,  printed,  and,  in 
short,  the  HUtoire  Criiique^  safely  shielded  from  the  fear  of  any 
attack/  was  on  the  eve  of  publication.  We  thus  see  that  neither 
Father  Lachaise  nor  Father  Veijus  had  read  a  line  of  the  volume 
in  question;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered  under  the 
reign  of  a  prince  "  ennemi  de  la  fraude,''  as  Moliere  calls  him, 
and  whose  especial  boast  was  that  he  governed  by  himself.  It 
was  according  to  the  same  system  of  utter  carelessness  and 
indifference  that  sentences  of  death,  of  exile,  and  of  imprison- 
ment were  passed  upon  the  unfortunate  Huguenots,  and  that 
Louis  XIV.  was  made  to  believe  in  the  absurd  fiction  of  the 
conversion  to  Catholicism  of  the  whole  of  France. 

A  kind  q{  board  was  appointed  by  the  king's  orders  to  exa- 
mine the  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament ;  notwithstanding 
his  deplorable  neglect  and  want  of  foresight,  Pirot  could  not 
very  well  have  been  altogether  superseded,  because  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  decree  of  censure  against  the 
Sorbonne  itself;  but  three  other  doctors,  including  Bossuet,  were 
designated  as  his  coadjutors,  and  the  obnoxious  volume  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  inquiry.  Father  Simon  managed 
to  obtain  from  the  Bishop  of  Condon  two  private  interviews,  the 
former  at  Saint  Gertnain,  the  latter  at  the  Oratoire  in  Paris;  and 
in  the  course  of  these  meetings  he  succeeded,  if  we  may  believe 
M.  Floquet,  in  exciting  the  interest  of  the  prelate,  who  saw,  with 
some  amount  of  pain,  a  laborious  and  erudite  priest  threatened 
with  a  public  censure,  and,  besides,  condemned  to  heavy  pecu- 
niary losses,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  volume  in 
question.  *'  Le  Pere  Simon,''  said  Bossuet, "  n'a  pas  assez  vu  la 
consequence  de  la  doctrine  qu'il  enseigne  dans  son  ouvrage/*  It 
was  thought  in  the  first  instance,  that  a  few  alterations  might  be 
made  to  the  book,  which  would  entail  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  satisfied  the  claims  of 
orthodoxy.  Bossuet,  however,  soon  perceived  that  almost  every 
page  required  alteration,  because  the  tendency  of  the  whole  work 
was  "  to  destroy  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  under 
the  pretence  of  establishing  their  authority  upon  the  generally 


i  Lettres  choisiea  de  M,  Simon^  1730,  12mo,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  57,  and  following. 

*  Bossuet's  letter  to  the  Oratorian  father,  De  la  Tour,  April  16, 1678.  Letter 
of  Richard  Simon  to  Father  Dubreuil,  April,  1679,  amongst  his  Lettres  Choisies, 
1730;  12mo,  vol.  iv.,  p.  52. 
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received  traditions  both  of  Jews  and  of  Christians ;"'  in  a  word, 
the  true  system  of  the  writer  was  "  to  nullify  the  authenticity  of 
the  canonical  Bible.'^*  The  Histoire  Critique  being  thus  found 
dangerous  and  full  of  errors^  radically  condemnable^  and  beyond 
the  possibility  of  emendation,  Richard  Simon  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  submit.  In  the  meanwhile  the  congregation  of  the  Oratoire 
was  in  a  state  of  dismay,  which  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Of 
course  the  unlucky  Pirot,  smarting  under  the  very  just  remon- 
strances of  Bossuet,  was  particularly  anxious  to  find  some 
plausible  motive  for  glossing  over  and  extenuating  his  own  stu- 
pidity. He  complained  loudly  that  the  Oratorian  had  thoroughly 
deceived  him ;  he  was,  he  asserted,  the  victim  "  d'une  indigne 
supercherie,'^  and  it  was  for  the  reverend  Fathers  to  state  how 
they  could  have  allowed  one  of  their  own  body  to  send  to  press 
a  work  so  entirely  subversive  of  religion,  so  contrary  to  the  uni- 
form tradition  of  the  Church.  The  Oratorians  in  their  turn  saw 
that  the  severe  censure  inflicted  upon  Richard  Simon  must  like- 
wise teU  upon  themselves,  and  that  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
community  would  eagerly  catch  at  the  circumstance  with  the 
view  of  injuring  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  It  was 
resolved  accordingly  that  the  guilty  critic  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  and  Sainte-Marthe,  the  Superior- 
General,  after  having  publicly  withdrawn  the  imprimatur  which, 
he  said,  had  been  obtained  from  him  by  a  kind  of  fraud,  declared 
to  Richard  Simon  that  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratoire  was  pronounced  against  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Histoire  Critique  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  undergoing  thorough  examination,  and  the  decision 
of  the  board  soon  became  known.  Bossuet  and  his  colleagues 
considering  the  pernicious  results  which  would  be  sure  to  follow 
if  the  bulky  volume  were  published,  insisted  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  whole  edition ;  the  council  passed  a  decree  conformable 
to  this  opinion,  the  destruction  of  the  extant  copies  was  ordered, 
and  all  booksellers  and  publishers  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
reprinting  the  work  under  any  pretence  whatever.  The  Com' 
missaire  de  Po/ice,  Nicolas  de  la  Mare,  had  to  carry  out  the 
decree,  and,  except  seven  or  eight  copies,  the  work  was  in  its 
first  shape  utterly  annihilated."  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
who  was  always  very  eager  to  collect  curiosities  and  rarities  of 

i  See  Ledien's  Journal^  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

"  BoBsaet's  Letter  to  Bertin,  May  27,  1702.  Versailles  edit.,  vol.  xxxviii., 
p.  317. 

■  Qn6rard,  in  his  France  IM^aire,  s.v.  Bimon,  vol.  ix.,  p.  168,  says  tbat 
eight  copies  were  saved.  Barbier  (Did.  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes^  edit.  1823,  voL 
"•1  p.  65,  No.  7334)  names  only  six. 
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every  description^  managed  to  procure  one  of  these  stray  waifs ; 
it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Paris  imperial  library/  and  is  particu- 
larly valuable^  on  account  of  some  manuscript  marginal  annota- 
tions in  the  handwriting  of  the  original  possessor.  "  M.  Simon,** 
says  Huetf  "  a  de  Pesprit,  de  la  penetration,  du  discemement,  les 
connaissances  n^cessaires  pour  bien  traiter  la  matiere ;  en  un  mot 
les  talents  propres  k  faire  un  bon  critique,  si  le  jugement  y  repon- 
dait/'  This  note  is.  only  one  of  the  numerous  expressions  of 
opinion  uttered  by  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  respecting  the  he- 
terodox Oratorian,  whom  he  reproached  elsewhere  for  having 
taken  a  delight  "  k  ^tendre,  ^  amplifier,  k  exag^rer  des  choses 
hasard^es,  avant  lui,  par  d^autres  qui,  eux  au  moins,  s'etaient 
exprim^s  avec  plus  de  retenue,  de  reserve  et  de  mesure."'  Ac- 
customed as  we  are  now  to  the  critical  vagaries  of  the  Oerman 
commentators,  and  to  the  startling  views  of  Dr.  Colenso,  we  can 
scarcely  understand  the  extraordinary  sensation  produced  by  the 
work  of  Richard  Simon.  Yet  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the  His- 
toire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  contained  in  germ  all  the  theo- 
ries that  have  been  developed  subsequently  by  a  more  scientific 
school  of  rationalism,  and  the  recent  discoveries  made  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  archaeology  and  ofcomparative  philology  have 
only  served  to  throw  the  garb  of  erudition  around  the  statements 
brought  forward  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  daring  Simon. . 
The  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  this  affair  is  one  feature 
which,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  seems  not  only  uncalled  for, 
but  particularly  unfair ;  but  we  must  remember  what  were  the 
ideas  prevailing  during  the  seventeenth  century  respecting  the 
connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State ;  we  must  especially 
bear  in  mind  that  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  were  at  that 
time  thoroughly  imbued  with  absolutist  ideas,  and  that  Jurieu 
lacked  only  Bossuet's  position  to  be  as  arbitrary,  as  despotic  as 
the  Bishop  of  Condon  himself.  The  destruction  of  the  Histoire 
Critique  proved,  besides,  a  signal  blunder;  if  only  one  single  copy 
had  escaped,  even  then  the  result  of  the  Commissaire  de  Police's 
razzia  would  have  been  defeated  ;  but  we  have  just  seen  that  six 
exemplaires  at  least  survived,  and,  next  to  Pirot's  stupidity,  we 
are  left  to  admire  the  want  of  circumspection  displayed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  agents  of  le  Grand  Monarque's  inquisition. 

We  must  now  give  our  readers,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  a  view 
of  the  line  of  argument  maintained  by  Richard  Simon  in  the 
Histoire  Critique,  and  thus  enable  them,  in  a  certain  measure,  to 

•  In  4to,  A,  2276,  A. 

f  JTuetiana^  Paris,  1722,  12mo;  see  also  Dan.  Hnetii  epist.  Joanni  Georgio 
OriQTio,  XT  kal.  Mail,  1679.  {Dissertations  recueiUiesjMMr  vAbbS  de  kt  Marque- 
TiUadety  1710;  12mo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360.) 
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form  their  own  opinion  respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  work.  The  volume  itself  is  divided  into  three  books ;  the 
first  contains  a  discussion  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of 
Moses ;  the  second  gives  an  account  of  the  several  versions,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and  the 
third  supplies  a  series  of  rules  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  and 
improved  translation.  Simon's  startirig  axiom  is  that  the  He- 
brew text  has  been  corrupted  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
that  the  one  we  now  have  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  original 
Scriptures,  such  as  the  Jews  possessed  them.  "  It  is  absurd,^' 
he  adds,  ^'  to  suppose  that  Moses  was  the  exclusive  author  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  the  laws  and  precepts  are  the  only  part  of  the  book 
which  can,  with  any  amount  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  him  ; 
as  for  the  narrative  portions,  they  are  the  work  of  certain  scribes, 
who  were  called  also  prophets,  and  who  committed  to  writing 
not  only  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  nearly 
all  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  properly  so 
called."  From  this  short  summary,  we  see  at  once  what  a  heavy 
blow  E/ichard  Simon  struck  at  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
text ;  the  door  was  flung  open  to  the  widest  scepticism,  and 
Spinosa  found — strange  to  say — his  own  loose  views  strengthened 
and  endorsed  by  the  learning  of  a  Christian  priest.^  The  ques- 
tion then  naturally  suggests  itself :  if  such  an  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty prevails  respecting  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Bible,  how 
do  we  know  that  our  Scriptures  are  trustworthy,  and  that  we  are 
not,  after  all,  building  up  both  our  doctrine  and  our  rules  for 
conduct  upon  a  volume  which  has  no  authority  whatever? 
Here  Richard  Simon  flies  for  refuge  to  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
principle  of  tradition,  and  he  maintains  that  the  Church  alone 
is  the  real  guarantee  for  the  Scriptures.*"  At  first  sight  it  seems 
as  if  such  an  assertion  should  have  secured  for  the  Histoire 
Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  a  favourable  reception  amongst 
Richard  Simon's  fellow -religionists,  and,,  indeed,  Bayle  makes, 
in  his  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  a  remark  to  that 
purpose :  "  Cet  ouvrage,"  says  he,  "  semble  extremement 
favoriser  PEglise  Romaine  dans  les  disputes  que  lui  font  les 
Protestants  sur  Fautorite  de  la  tradition.  C'est  ce  qu'ont  fort 
bien  reconnu  plusieurs  savants  hommes  d'ltalie,  car  on  a  vu  ^  Paris 
plusieurs  lettres  ecrites  de  Rome  qui  marquoient,  qu'  k  la  reserve 
d'un  petit  nombre  de  choses  de  pen  d'importance,  cette  critique 
de  M.  Simon  y  avoit  ete  trouvee  tres  judicieuse,  d'un  profond 

♦  See,  forallucid  re«Mw/of  the  whole  subject,  Walchius'  BibUotheca  Theologica 
JSelecta,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  260  and  following.    Edit.  1775. 

*"  Tuisqu'on  ne  pent  soutenir  sans  entetement  quel'Ecriture  soit  clairc,  ilfaut 
que  la  tradition  soit  notre  ressource. 
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savoir  et  tout  k  fait  conforme  aux  veritables  principes  de  FEglise 
Bomaine."'  But  if  we  think  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that 
whatever  authority  is  allowed  to  tradition,  there  must  be  some- 
thing solid  for  tradition  to  work  upon ;  the  fact,  the  person  or 
the  book  respecting  which  traditional  evidence  is  adduced  and 
accepted,  must  be  perfectly  well  authenticated,  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  dispute ;  and  the  part  of  tradition  consists,  not  in 
creating  the  subject-matter  of  the  argument,  but  in  shewing, 
by  a  continuous  train  of  witnesses,  that  that  subject-matter  has 
always  existed  under  certain  conditions  and  amidst  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  M.  de  Lamennais,  in  his  Indifference  en 
matihre  de  Religion,  starts  also  from  the  principle  of  tradition,  and 
attempts  to  shew  that  the  consensus  generalis  is  the  only  test  of 
truth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not  begin  by  assuming 
that  all  religions  are  uncertain,  and  that  tradition  alone  can 
enlighten  us  as  to  our  real  position  with  regard  to  God ;  he 
assumes  that  God  having  created  man,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  some  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  these  relations 
constitute  what  is  called  religion ;  and  the  only  point  which  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  is  this :  what  form  of  religion  amongst 
the  many  ones  between  which  mankind  is  divided,  accounts  most 
satisfactorily  for  these  relations  ?  Bossuet  had  too  much  common 
sense  not  to  perceive  that  the  Oratorian's  appeal  to  tradition  was 
futile,  and  that,  besides  its  misapplication  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  was  calculated  to  furnish  the  Protestants  with  admirable 
arguments  against  the  pretensions  of  Boman  Catholicism.^ 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament 
was  a  very  mischievous  work ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  displayed 
an  amount  of  learning  which  was  not  by  any  means  common 
then ;  and,  as  Walchius  observes,  it  contained  some  parts  of  real 
value."  We  may  name  especially  the  remarks  on  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  book  treating  of  the  rules  which  those  should  observe 
who  aim  at  giving  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  first  edition  was  almost  entirdy 
destroyed ;  but  Bichard  Simon  managed  to  get  a  copy  sent  over 
to  England,  and  from  it  Elzevier  published  in  Holland  a  reprint, 
which,  however,  was  disfigured  by  the  grossest  blunders.     The 

•  Artie.  XI.  for  December,  1684,  p.  191  of  the  fo.  edition. 

'  Lea  Protestants  ne  seront  pas  f&chl^s  que  PEglise  Romaine  donne  cours  k  cet 
ouvrage,  parcequ  ils  en  prendront  sujet  de  se  vanter  qu'ils  sent  les  seuls  defen- 
seurs  de  I'lnt^grit^  et  de  I'incorruptibilit^  de  la  parole  de  Dieu.  Bayle,  Nouv,  de 

"  Multa  a  Simone  dicta  sunt  qusB  utilitatem  adferant  et  laudari  debent. 
Biblio.  Theol,,  iv.  262. 
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Latin  translation  made  by  Aubert  de  Verse  was  worse  still,  and 
an  English  version,  mentioned  in  biographical  dictionaries,  is 
described  as  full  of  ridiculous  Gallicisms.     It  was  in  the  year 
1685  that  the  bookseller  Reinier  Leers  gave  to  the  public  the 
best  edition  of  the  celebrated  volume;   a  curious  preface,  an 
ingenious  apology,  marginal  notes,  and  the  collection  of  the 
pamphlets  which  had  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
were  added,  giving  to  the  whole  volume  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest,  and  rendering  absolutely  futile  all  the  precautions  of 
the  French  government.     Every  savant  managfed,  of  course,  to 
get  a  copy ;  and  those  readers  who  did  not  care  to  study  the 
work  itself,  could  turn  to  the  summary  given  of  it  by  Bayle,  in 
the  Nouvelles  de  la  R6publique  des  Leitres,^  for  December  1684. 
Ezekiel  Spanheim^s  strictures  on  the  Histoire  Critique  have  sup- 
plied us  previously  with  a  long  quotation ;  of  that  work  Walchius 
observes,  ''  Nee  sine  caussa  adfirmavit,  gravas  Simonis  sententias 
ita   comparatas   esse,   ut  illse   ad   fundamenta  totius  religionis 
Christianse  labefactanda  valeant  ;'^  and  yet  other  critics  accused 
Spanheim   of  being  really  favourable  to  the  Oratorian;*'  but 
answers,  refutations,  pamphlets,  disquisitions  were  poured  out 
thick  and  fast,  both  from  Roman  Catholics  and  from  Protestants. 
Du  Veil,  Vossius,  Leclerc,  Levassor,  Colomies,  Carpzovius,  EUies 
du  Pin,  with  a  host  of  subaltern  scribblers,  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  fight,  and  all  aspired  to  have  their  fling  at  the 
unlucky  critic.     Referring  our  readers  to  the  catalogue  given  by 
Walchius'  and  by  Niceron,y  we  shall  merely  glance  here  at  some 
of  the  leading  episodes  in  this  celebrated  contest. 

The  position  of  Jean  Leclerc,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  French  Protestantism  abroad,  was  extremely  curious,  and  for 
any  person  less  gifted  with  assurance  than  he  was,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  maintain  it.  He  shared,  in  the  first  place, 
with  his  fellow-rc/tf^iei,  the  animosity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  his  native  country,  and  the  attacks  directed  against 
them  by  Bossuet,  Pellisson,  and  others,  were  aimed  at  him  like- 
wise. Then,  in  addition  to  these  enemies,  he  had  also  to  cope 
with  the  violent  Jurieu,  who  having  constituted  himself  the  chief 
maintainer  and  champion  of  Calvinist  orthodoxy,  regarded  as  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  Arminians  like  the  learned 


"  See  also  the  Acta  JErudUorum  for  1 686,  and  Leclerc's  Biblioth^que  Univer- 
teUe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  99. 

"  Le  livre  de  M.  Spanheim  contre  le  P.  Simon  ne  plait  point  du  tout ;  on 
trouve  qu'il  fait  plutdt  son  apologie  que  sa  censure.  Bayle,  Lettre  h  M,  Minutoli, 
p.  576  of  the  fo.  edition. 

'  Biblioth.  Tkeolog.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  255—7. 

y  Mimoirei  pour  Servir,  etc.,  vols.  i.  and  x. 
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editor  of  the  Bibliothique  UmvergeUe.  A  conrageoos  and  Qncom- 
promising  advocate  of  freedom  of  thought^  the  decided  enemy  of 
intolerance  and  absolutism/  Leclerc,  one  would  imagine^  must 
have,  at  least,  agreed  with  the  arch-sceptic  Bayle.  But  no; 
such  was  the  fondness  for  dispute  then  prevalent  among  the 
learned — such  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  each  one  held  to  his 
own  opinions,  that  Leclerc,  in  bis  refutation  of  Father  Simon, 
had  to  stand  the  galling  fire  not  only  of  the  Oratorian,  but  also 
of  the  Protestant  journalists  and  critics.  He  published,  in  1685, 
at  Amsterdam  a  work  entitled  Sentiments  de  quelques  theolo- 
gieas  de  Hollande  sur  PHistaire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament, 
and  Simon  having  answered  that  volume,  he  thought  proper  to 
issue  a  counter-reply,  or  Difense  des  Sentiments  de  quelques 
Thiologiens  de  Hollande.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  divine  who  takes 
up  his  pen  in  defence  of  orthodoxy,  himself  accused  of  entertain- 
ing opinions  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  yet  that  is 
precisely  what  happened  to  the  Arminian  Leclerc.  M.  Leclerc 
is  a  ranter ;  M.  Leclerc  knows  nothing  about  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture; M.  Leclerc  talks  rashly  respecting  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  etc.,  etc.  Such  are  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chap- 
ters in  Father  Simon^s  R4ponse  h  la  defense,  and  we  are  not 
astonished  at  finding  them  there ;  but  only  think  of  a  paragraph 
summed  up  in  the  following  words  :  "  M.  Leclerc  a  traiti  Moise 
d'une  maniire  injurieusel"  The  Catholic  priest  had  merely  (though 
that  was  quite  enough)  said  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of 
the  whole  Pentateuch ;  but  behold  a  professor  of  divinity  calmly 
asserting  that  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  was  an  ignorant  man,  and 
plunged  in  all  the  superstitions  of  idolatry  !  Richard  Simon  was 
far  too  clever  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  false  position  in  which 
Leclerc  stood,  and  not  to  represent  him  as  the  bite  noire  of  Pro- 
testantism; his  B.6ponse  aux  sentiments,  and  his  RSponse  a  la 
defense,  are  written  in  somewhat  of  a  rabid  style,  but  they  seem 
to  us  perfectly  conclusive  against  Leclerc.  Then,  what  did  the 
Protestant  Churches  think  of  the  spokesman  of  the  "  Holland 
theologians?"  "M.  Leclerc,"  says  Bayle,  "has  just  written  a 
book  against  M.  Simon ;  there  are  good  things  in  it,  but  too 
bold.  You  should  warn  him  that  instead  of  doing  good  to  the 
party  with  which  he  has  identified  himself,  I  mean  the  Armi- 
nians,  he  will  only  render  them  more  hated,  for  it  will  merely 
confirm  people  in  the  opinions  generally  entertained  here  that 
all  Arminians  are  Socinians,  to  say  the  least."*  And  elsewhere ; 
**  M.  Leclerc  distinguishes  himself  daily  by  his  boldness  in  pub- 

*  La  France  Protestanit^  s.  v.  Leclerc. 

•  Bayle,  Leitrt  h  M,  Lenfant,  p.  619. 
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lishing  heretical  opinions^  and  in  condemning  the  authors  who 
do  not  please  him/^*  "If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  M.  Leclerc,  you  must  mind  what  you  are  about,  for  he  gets 
easily  angry,  and  never  forgives.  He  is  always  declaiming  against 
the  odium  theologicum,  and  does  not  reflect  that  be  is  drawing 
his  own  portrait/'*^  In  fact,  Leclerc  was  the  alter  ego  of  Richard 
Simon  in  his  fondness  for  controversial  disputes  and  the  irritability 
of  his  temper.  Besides  his  discussions  with  the  Oratorian  ou 
the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  opposed  to  Cave  respect- 
ing the  authority  of  the  early  Fathers ;  to  Martianay,  about 
Saint  Jerome,  and  to  Van  der  Wayen  concerning  the  meaning 
of  John  i.  8.  He  disputed  with  Bayle  on  plastic  forms  and  on 
Manieheism  ; — with  the  Jesuit  Baltus  on  the  Flatonist  opinions 
of  the  Fathers ; — with  Andala  on  the  essence  of  the  soul ; — with 
Witsius  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  ; — with  Walchius  on  the 
Logos; — with  Burmann,  Perizonius,  Bentley  and  Boileau  on 
merely  literary  topics. 

Vossius  is  another  of  Father  Simon^s  most  distinguished 
adversaries.  The  sore  point  here  was  the  merits  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  which  the  canon  of  Windsor  rated  very  high  in 
opposition  to  the  French  critic.  In  his  responsio  ad  objecta 
nupera  critictB  sacra,  he  maintained  that  the  seventy  interpreters 
were  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  he  defended,  against 
Simon,  certain  passages  which  had  been  criticised  in  the  Histoire 
Critique,  Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  this  contro- 
versy, we  shall  just  say  that  Richard  Simon  attacked  not  only 
the  opinions  of  Vossius  respecting  the  Septuagint,  but  also  his 
scholarship  generally.  The  discussion  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  in  this  case  the  author  of 
the  Histoire  Critique  had  the  honour  of  having  as  an  adversary 
a  far  greater  man  than  Jean  Leclerc. 

When  we  read  of  all  these  quarrels,  all  these  angry  publicHr 
tions  about  points  of  erudition,  we  are,  at  first,  astonished  at 
the  noise  they  excited  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 
We  almost  wonder  that  Europe  should  have  been  turned  into  a 
kind  of  battle-field,  where  the  knights  were  doctors  of  divinity, 
the  weapons,  dictionaries,  and  the  subjects  of  dispute,  the 
authenticity  of  a  text.  But  we  must  remember  that,  during 
a  time  when  political  topics  could  not  be  freely  handled,  when 
parliamentary  debates  were  almost  unknown,  and  the  people  at 
large  enjoyed  no  right  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  dis- 
cussion  of  literary  and  metaphysical  questions  was  the  only 
means  of  asserting  the  principle  of  free  thought,  of  supplying 

*  Lettre  a  Minutoli,  p.  625.  •  Ibid.,  p.  626. 
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food  for  intellectual  activity,  and  of  enabling  men  to  bear  with 
less  reluctance  the  pressure  of  a  despotic  government. 

The  Histoire  Critique  du  VietLX  Testament  was  followed  in 
1689  by  the  Histoire  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  After 
his  disgrace  Richard  Simon  had  retired  to  a  living  he  held  at 
Boleville,  in  Normandy ;  but  so  quiet  a  style  of  life  as  that  of  a 
country  curS  could  not  suit  him,  and  after  the  short  space  of 
two  years  he  resigned  his  duties,  in  order  that  he  might  once 
more  come  to  Paris  and  resume  his  literary  engagements.  The 
Histoire  du  Nouveau  Testament  met  with  the  most  favourable 
reception  from  the  learned  part  of  the  community,  and  certainly 
it  does  not  shock  us  by  the  same  amount  of  startling  paradoxes 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  previous  work.  At  the  same  time 
Richard  Simon  still  upholds  the  supreme  authority  of  tradition, 
and  he  quotes  on  that  subject  the  evidence  of  Saint  Augustine, 
who,  writing  to  Faustus,  challenged  him  to  produce,  on  behalf  of 
his  heretical  teaching,  books  having  for  them  the  sanction  of 
universal  tradition.  "  Quid  ages?  Quo  te  convertes?  Quam 
libri  a  te  prolati  originem,  quam  vetustatem,  quam  seriem  suc- 
cessionis  testem  citabis  ?'^''  And  a  little  further  on  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  continues :  "  Vides  in  h&c  re  quid  Ecclesise  Catholicae 
valeat  auctoritas,  quae  ab  istis  fundatissimis  sedibus  Apostoloruin 
usque  ad  hodiernum  diem  succedentium  sibimet  Episcoporum 
serie  et  tot  populorum  consensione  firmatur."  The  critics  on  the 
Protestant  side  who  handled  the  Histoire  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
whilst  they  approved  Simon's  diligence  in  appealing  to  written 
texts  and  documents  on  the  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  remarked 
very  aptly  that  it  was  a  great  pity  such  a  method  should  not  be 
universally  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  matters 
of  controversy.  For  then  we  should  not  always  be  required 
to  give  up  what  is  called  our  private  judgment,  and  to  bow 
down  before  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church.  Such  or 
such  a  point  is  mooted,  such  or  such  a  difficulty  raised ;  well, 
our  adversaries  would  say,  here  are  the  acts,  here  are  the  docu- 
ments upon  which  we  establish  our  decision,  and  all  Christians 
are  bound  to  accept  them  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  doctrines 
they  teach  are  agreeable  to  those  inculcated  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors.  An  admission  like  that  would, 
no  doubt,  simplify  in  the  highest  degree  the  debate  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics;  but  would  it  be  countenanced  by  the 
real,  faithful,  staunch  adherents  of  the  Pope,  those,  for  instance, 
who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ? 

Richard  Simon,  we  must  add,  after  having  said  that  authentic 

'^  Aug.,  lib.  11,  cont.  Fatut.^  cap.  2. 
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documents  are  the  only  basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Churchy 
soon  perceives  that  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  as  a  member  of  the  one  infallible  ecclesia,  for  he 
says*  that  even  if  the  Apostles  had  written  nothing,  we  should 
still  be  obliged  to  believe  the  Church ;  an  assertion  which  is 
tantamount  to  say  that,  even  if  there  were  no  written  docu- 
ments, we  should  still  be  bound  to  believe  that  the  Church  has 
preserved,  and  for  ever  held  fast,  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles. 
Such  an  assertion,  if  it  were  true,  would,  as  it  is  easily  per- 
ceived, render  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  mere  useless  collection 
of  writings,  having  no  value  whatever,  and  admitted  only  as 
supplying  a  kind  of  superabundant  evidence,  which  could  always 
be  upset,  when  necessary,  by  the  consensus  generalis,  "  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Richard  Simon,  ^'  avoit  envoye  ses  disciples  k 
toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre,  seulement  pour  precher  sa  doc- 
trine./ ....  Les  Apdtres  avoient  re9u  ordre  de  Jesus  Christ 
de  precher  son  Evangile,  et  non  de  composer  des  livres."^  True ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  Apostles  had  received  no  command 
to  write  books,  neither  had  they  been  prohibited  from  doing  so ; 
and,  further,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  earliest  appeal 
made  in  favour  of  tradition  had  no  reference  to  the  distinct 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples;  and  how  could  that 
teaching  have  been  known  unless  through  the  medium  of  written 
documents  ?  We  do  not  think  that  any  Roman  Catholic  doctor, 
except  Richard  Simon,  has  ever  been  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  (supposing  it  recognized,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,)  can  be  apparent  except  when  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  texts  which  are  to  constitute  our  rule  both 
of  faith  and  of  practice.  If,  notwithstanding  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures, some  heretics  were  able  to  pass  off  their  false  teaching 
as  being  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  on  the  supposition  that  we  had  no  Scriptures  at  all  to 
appeal  to?  Besides,  the  command  given  by  our  Lord  to  his 
Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  must  necessarily 
imply  wjitten  as  well  as  oral  teaching,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  a  rapidity  of  communication  which  would  border  upon 
the  miraculous.  It  is  on  the  part  of  Father  Simon  the  most 
childish  spirit  of  cavil  that  leads  him  to  limit  the  sense  of  the 
word  preach  to  actual  speaking.  We  can,  likewise,  remark  with 
Leclerc,*  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  ovK  JjkOov  KaraXvaai  aXKa  TrXrfp&aai  (v.  17),  is  directly 
opposed  to  Father  Simon's  theory;    for  if  we  took  the  verb 

•  Ibid.j  p.  37,  col.  2.  /  Ibid.,  p.  37,  col.  2.  f  Ihid,,  p.  36,  col.  1. 
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irKfjp&acu  as  meaning  strictly  and  exclusively  to  fulfil  in  the 
sense  of  to  accomplish^  to  perform^  we  should  have  to  adopt  all 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies^  and  to  suppose  that  our  Lord^s  mission 
consisted  chiefly  in  explaining  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Jews, 
"  comrae  un  simple  Rabbin/*  Most  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  however,  and  of  the  best  commentators  (Leclerc  quotes 
Hammbnd  and  Grotius),  agree  that  IlXrfp&o-cu  means  to  supple- 
ment,  to  perfect,  that  which  was  deficient  in  the  law.  Now 
it  was  not  less  necessary  to  write  down  the  additions  and  supple- 
ments which  our  Lord  made  to  the  law  than  the  law  itself, 
although  God  expressly  commanded  that  the  law  should  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  whereas  there  is  no  distinct  command  of 
an  analogous  nature  with  reference  to  the  Gospel.  But  in  a 
case  like  the  one  now  under  consideration  there  was  no  need 
whatever  of  an  es4)ress  command,  and  we  could  very  well  under- 
stand how  necessary  it  was  that  the  law  should  be  written,  even 
though  there  should  be  no  positive  direction  on  the  subject.* 
The  necessity  of  tradition  is  Father  Simon^s  hobby,  and  rather 
than  give  it  up  he  commits  grammatical  blunders.  Quoting,  for 
instance,  the  Synopsis  totius  ScriptunSy  ascribed  to  Saint  Atha- 
nasius,  he  says  'J  *^  L^Evangile  selon  Saint  Marc  a  ete  prSchS  ^ 
Rome  par  Saint  Pierre  {To  /caret  MdpKov  evarfyeTuop  virriyopevOr] 
fi€v  VTTo  Herpov  rov  airoa-ToXov  iv  'PcofiTj),''  In  another  place* 
he  translates.  To  /carh  Aovkov  evayyeKlov  VTrriyopevdr)  fihf  inro 
IlavXov  Tov  aTToa-ToKov,  "  L^Evangile  selon  Saint  Luc  a  ete 
priche  par  Saint  Paul.*'  Elsewhere,  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Gospel  preached  by  Saint  John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  thus 
completely  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  verb  inrar/opeveLv. 

The  question  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  was,  of 
course,  too  important  not  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  learned 
Oratorian,  and  he  accordingly  devotes  to  it  three  chapters. 
Reproducing  here  the  view  which  he  had  already  stated  in  his 
answers  to  the  Sentiments  de  quelques  theologiens  de  Hollander 
and  in  his  Traite  de  V  Inspiration  des  livres  sacres,  he  reduces 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  to  a  special  care  taken  by 
Providence  lest  the  Apostles  should  fall  into  any  mistake.  This 
is,  as  we  see,  allowing  just  the  most  trifling  minimum  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  for  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  record.^  But  here  the  question  occurs  whether  that 
interference  has  applied  itself  to  verbal  details,  or  merely  to 
the  general  economy  of  religion.  Now,  on  this  point,  Richard 
Simon  preserves  a  somewhat   suspicious,  and,  certainly,   very 

*  Leclerc,  ubi  supra.        J  Ibid.,  p.  105,  col.  2.        *  Ibid.,  p.  123,  col.  1. 
'  See  chaps,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv. 
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provoking,  silence;  merely  quoting  {the  views  of  Holden  and 
De  Dominis,  who  maintained  the  partial  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture."* And  it  is  somewhat  singular  that^  whilst  alluding  to  the 
views  held  by  these  two  doctors,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
about  them,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  attack  both  Grotius 
and  Leclerc,  who,  nevertheless,  held  exactly  the  same  doctrine. 
Although,  howeVer,  we  cannot  quote  Father  Simon's  ipsissima 
verba  on  the  fundamental  question  of  inspiration,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  conclude,  inferentially,  that  he  was  not  what 
would  be  considered  as  strictly  orthodox,  from  the  approbation 
he  gives  to  the  sentiments  held  by  the  Louvain  Jesuits.  These 
divines  having  maintained  at  their  college,  in  1586,  a  series  of 
propositions  on  Predestination,  Divine  Grace,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  these  propositions  were  condemned  as  pere- 
gr%7M,y  (^ensiva  et  periculosa  dogmata,  and  amongst  others  the 
three  following,  which  we  think  best  to  transcribe  such  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Histoire  Critique  du  Nouveau 
Testament. 

1.  Ut  aliquid  sit  Script ura  Sancta,  non  necessarium  est 
singula  ejus  verba  inspirata  esse  a  Spiritu  Sancto. 

2.  Non  est  necessarium  ut  singulae  veritates  et  sententise 
sint  io^mediate  a  Spiritu  Sancto  ipsi  Scriptori  inspiratae. 

3.  Liber  aliquis,  quasi  fortasse  est  secundus  Macchabseorum, 
human^  industrifi,  sine  assistentia  Spiritus  sancti  scriptus,  si 
Spiritus  Sanctus  postea  testetur  ibi  nihil  esse  falsum,  efficitur 
Scriptura  Sancta.* 

Such  are  the  three  assertions  respecting  which  Father  Simon 
says:  "They  seem  agreeable  to  common  sense,  nor  are  they 
even  contrary  to  the  theology  of  the  ancient  fathers,  whom  we 
should  rather  consult  on  that  subject  than  the  holy  theological 
board  of  Louvain  {La  sacrSe  facufie  de  theologie  de  Louvain), 

We  must  hasten  now  to  notice  the  Histoire  Critique  des 
Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament y  which  was  published  in  1690.*^ 
E/ichard  Simon  fancied  that  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  celebrated 
Jansenist,  had  had  some  share  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  the  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament;  he  determined, 

*"  Auxilium  speciale  divinitus  pr»Btitum  auctori  cujuslibet  Scripti  quod  pro 
yerbo  Dei  recipit  PiCclesia,  ad  ea  solummodo  se  porrigit  qusB  vel  sint  puri  doc- 
trinalia,  vel  proximum  aliquem  aut  necessariam  habeant  ad  doctrinalia  respectum. 
In  iis  verd  qua  non  sunt  de  instituto  Scriptoria,  vel'ad  alia  referuntur,  eo  tan- 
ttLm  subsidio  Deum  illradfuigse  judicamus,  quod  piissimis  c»teris  auctoribus  com- 
mune sit. — Holden,  Div,fid,  Annal.y  lib.  1,  c.  5.  Non  omnia  qu»  in  Scripturis 
continentur  esse  simpliciter  et  absolute  objectum  nostrsB  fidei,  seu  spectare  ad 
articulos  fidei :  sola  enim  revelata  sunt  objectum  fidei,  ac  non  omnia  qusQ  Scrips 
tura  habet,  docet  aut.  narrat,  sunt  revelata.     De  Dominis,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  1. 

■  See  Histoire  Critique  du  Nouv.  Test.^  pp.  179,  180. 

•  1  vol.  4to.  Rotterdam,  published  by  Beinier  Leers. 
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therefore,  to  pay  him  off  by  catting  up  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  known  as  the  Version  de  Mons,  and  which  was 
the  work  of  Messieurs  de  Port  Boyal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  translation  in  question  was  not  a  very  good  one,  but  Richard 
Simon  managed  to  find  fault  with  it  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  the  evident  gusto  with  which  he  drags  every  blunder  before 
the  public,  shews  that  in  this  instance  he  was  chiefly  actuated 
by  spite.  He  opens  fire  in  his  preface.  "  It  is  astonishing/' 
says  he,  ''that  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  who  say  they  have 
forgotten  nothing  to  give  a  good  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  our  language,  should  have  so  ill  succeeded.  I  here  express 
myself  in  &r  greater  detail  upon  their  version  than  upon  others, 
because  it  is  in  everybody's  hands.  Yet  I  have  only  enumerated 
part  of  the  errors  I  discovered.  If  they  had  been  exact,  they 
would  have  consulted  persons  more  competent  than  themselves 
respecting  the  meaning  of  several  expressions  which  refer  to  the 
arts,  and  which  they  have  not  understood.  The  27th  chapter 
of  the  Acts  alone  is  a  signal  proof  of  their  ignorance.'' 

Leclerc  gives,  in  one  of  his  journals,  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  critiques  addressed  by  the  Oratorian  to  the  Jansenists,  as 
translators  of  the  Bible ;'  these  objections  amount  to  sixteen,  of 
which  we  shall  just  mention  the  principal  one.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Port-Royalist  divines  on  the  subject  of 
predestination  and  of  divine  grace  are  exactly  those  of  Calvin  ;^ 
Jansenism,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  badly  concealed 
Protestantism,''  and  the  Jesuits  know  this  perfectly  well.  Hence 
the  strong  feeling  of  indignation  with  which  all  the  Port- 
Royalists  spoke  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
they  seemed  constantly  afraid  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for 
Huguenots ;  and  whilst  they  found  it  quite  impossible  to  refute 
the  accusation  of  quasi-heresy  directed  against  them,  they  never 
lost  the  opportunity  of  asserting  strenuously  their  pretended 
orthodoxy  as  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There- 
fore, to  throw  out  a  hint  respecting  their  Calvinism  was  always 
to  annoy  them  in  the  highest  degree,  and  Richard  Simon  did 
not  forget  this. 

"  *  Very  far  firom  its  being  the  fact,'*  he  says,  "  that  all  learned  men 
are  favourable  to  Messieurs  de  Port-Eoyal  in  the  passages  where  they 
forsake  the  old  Latin  edition  to  follow  the  Greek,  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  will  be  shocked  at  seeing  it  abandoned,  in  Mark  iii.  16, 

p  Bibl  UniverseUe,  xvi.,  49—84. 

«  Les  raisonneurs  de  Calvinistes, 
Et  lenrB  couBins  les  Jans^nistes. —  VoUaire, 
'  See  de  Maistre's  De  VfgUse  OaUiecme,  chaps,  iy.,  t. 
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for  Beza  aad  the  other  ministers  of  Geneva.  They  have  translated  in  that 
passage  the  text  by  le premier fut  Simon,  like  the  Protestants.  However,  the 
word  le  premier  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Latin  nor  in  any  Greek  MS. 
of  those  that  have  reached  us,  although  they  are  numerous.  The  Mons 
translators  acknowledge  that  they  are  indebted  to  Beza  for  the  correction. 
They  say  in  their  note,  *  C'est  ie  sens  le  plus  naturel,  et  ce  que  portent 
quelqnes  exemplaires  Grecs  que  B^ze  meme  a  suivis.'  As  I  do  not 
follow  the  profession  of  a  controversialist,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  that  Calvinist  did  try  to  throw  by  his  translation  some  doubt  on 
the  primacy  of  Saint  Peter.  It  is  enough  if  I  prove  that  he  was  wrong  in 
not  following  in  this  passage  the  Greek  text  such  as  all  the  MSS.  present 
it ;  and,  farther,  that  Messieurs  de  Port-Boyal  are  still  more  guilty  for 
having  translated  from  the  Latin.  I  can  even  affirm  boldly  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Genevese  doctors,  men  calculated  to  judge  in  such  mat- 
ters are  not  on  their  side."' 

It  is  rather  aDnoying  for  serious  persons  like  the  Jansenists 
to  find  themselves  accused  of  tampering  with  the  text  of 
Scriptures  in  order  to  procure  the  highest  sanction  for  certain 
peculiarities  of  doctrine,  and  that  affront  was  offered  to  them  by 
Richard  Simon. 

"  These  gentlemen,"  says  the  Oratorian,  "have  been  accused  likewise 
of  adding  in  their  translation  the  word  effkacCj  which  they  thought  they 
could  see  in  the  Greek,  in  order  that  the  New  Testament  might  be  repre- 
sented as  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  efficacioua  grace.  But  on  this  point 
they  have  answered  that  their  adversaries  are  so  opposed  to  efficacious 
grace  that  they  hate  even  the  name  of  it,  and  that  they  cannot  allow  of  its 
appearing  in  the  Scriptures.  Such  is  the  reply  made  by  Mr.  Arnauld 
to  M.  Mallet.  He  maintains  that  as  the  Greek  text  has  there  the  verb 
€V€pf^€tv,  the  proper  translation  was  agir  avec  efficaee.  *  We  maintain,' 
adds  the  doctor,  '  that  such  is  the  true  signification  of  the  Greek  word, 
and  that  it  means,  not  only  agir,  but  ayir  avec  efficaee* 

"  But  without  taking  any  side  whatever  in  this  quarrel  between  the 
two  doctors,  may  we  not  reply  to  M.  Arnauld  that  he  professes  to  translate 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  not  from  the  Greek  original.  Now  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Latin  of  that  efficaee  which  many  learned  persons  even  say 
they  cannot  discover  in  the  Greek.  Is  it  allowable  for  an  author  who 
undertakes  to  translate  the  Vulgate  into  French,  to  depart  from  it  in  the 
passages  which,  as  he  imagines,  support  his  own  prejudices?  Should 
not  a  good  interpreter,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  be  uniform  in  his 
translation  ?'** 

We  shall  quote  one  more  passage  from  Richard  Simon,  on 
the  same  subject : — 

*'  The  first  passage  in  which  I  find  the  word  efficaee  added  without  any 
necessity  by  the  Mons  translators  is  in  Galatians  xi.  8,  where  they  have  : 

•  HitUnre. Critique,  p.  422.  '  lUd.,  p.  454. 
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eelui  ^i  a  agi  efflcacemeni  dans  Pierre.  The  Greek  has  o  €peptf^ffa9  Herpw, 
and  the  Vulgate,  translating  literally,  qui  operatus  est  Petro.  Castalio 
has  also  translated  qui  in  Petro  egit  ....  I  find  no  fault  with  Erasmus 
and  Beza  for  translating  qui  efficaxjuit,  because  they  followed  the  Greek 
and  not  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek  verb  may  have  that  meaning,  although 
they  had  no  reason  to  abandon  the  old  interpreter.  The  Mons  translators 
cannot  give  the  same  excuse;  indeed,  as  they  profess  to  follow  the 
Vulgate,  they  were  the  more  bound  to  adhere  to  it  here  as  well  as  else- 
where. Besides,  unless  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  it  is  bad  taste  to 
put  two  words  in  a  translation  when  the  original  gives  only  one.  Now, 
in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  to  insert  in  the 
passage  under  consideration  the  word  ejficace,  I  shall  only  adduce  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle.  Here  the  Greek  gives  us 
€vei»f^wv  hvvafieii  eV  vfuv^  and  the  Vulgate,  qui  operatur  mrtutes  in  vobis. 
Mess,  de  Port  Eoyal  have  also  translated  simply  :  qui  fait  dee  miracles 
parmi  vous.**  •* 

The  finishing  stroke  inflicted  by  the  Oratorian  is  in  the 
following  passage,  where  he  sarcastically  pretends  to  exculpate 
Antoine  Arnauld  from  the  crime  of  wishing  to  upset  the  tenets 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 

'*  In  short,  the  word  efficace  is  so  much  to  the  taste  of  Mess,  de  Port 
Eoyal,  that  it  appears  once  more  in  their  version,  2  Thess.  ii.  II,  where 
we  read :  JDieu  leur  enverra  un  esprit  d*erreur  si  efficace,  quHls  croiront  un 
mensonge.  This  expression  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  Vulgate, 
mittet  illis  Deus  operaiionem  erroris,  ut  credant  mendacio.  This  ancient 
interpreter  has  preserved  complete  uniformity  in  the  rendering  of  the 
words  ivepf^eiv  and  ivep'^eia.  The  Mons  translators  remark  in  their 
note  that  the  literal  version  is  une  efficace  d'erreur,  Beza  has  also 
translated  efficaeia  erroris,  and  to  make  his  thought  clearer  still,  he  adds 
in  a  note  that  it  is  une  vertu  trh  ^ficace  pour  tromper.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  the  divines  of  the  Romish  persuasion  are  very  wrong  when 
they  make  so  much  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  their  church.  "  Id  est" 
the  Calvinist  remarks,  '*  mm  quamdam  in  illis  decipiendis  efficacissimam, 
Eant  nunc  Sophista,  et  Ecclesia sua prescriptionem nobis  obficiant.'*  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  ascribe  the  same  thought  to  the  Port  Koyal  translators!"' 

If,  however,  Bichard  Simon  was  fond  of  pen-and-ink  disputes, 
he  had  found  his  match  in  the  great  champion  of  Jansenism — 
the  indefatigable  Arnauld.  Attacked  by  the  Jesuits  as  well  as 
by  the  Oratorian  critic,  the  Port  Royalists  bravely  stood  the  fire 
directed  against  them.  "  Forti  tamen  ac  constanti  animo"  says 
Walchius,  "  verHonem  mam  defenderunt  a  censuris  pubiicis  pariter 
ac  privatis/'^  Mallet,  Maimbourg,  Tellier,  were  called  to 
account  as  well  as  Simon,  and  the  animadversions  of  which  the 

•  Histoire  CriUque,  p.  456.  •  Ibid.j  pp.  459,  460. 

*  Bmioih.  Theolog.,  iv.,  pp.  164,  165. 
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Moos  New  Testament  was  the  object^  the  sentence  of  condemn* 
nation  pronounced  both  in  Paris  and  in  Borne,  were  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Cabale  Jisuitique.  Bayle^  writing  to  one  of 
his  friends,  says :  /'  M.  Arnauld  a  assez  bien  ^trille  le  P.  Simon 
dans  la  6'*  et  7*  partie  de  ses  difficultes  k  M.  Steyaert  ;'^'  we 
believe,  however,  that  the  combatants  were  very  well  matched^ 
and  that  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  advantage.^ 

About  the  same  time  there  was  some  idea  of  publishing  in 
Paris  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Richard  Simon's  work.  M.  de 
Harlay,  who  protected  the  Oratorian,  took  a  great  interest  in  this 
scheme,  and  even  Bossuet  was  not  averse  to  it,  for  he  believed 
that  the  extensive  learning  of  the  author  might  be,  if  judiciously 
applied,  rendered  useful  to  the  Church ;  and  he  still  entertained 
the  hope  of  obtaining  from  him  some  partial  retractation  of  hia 
critical  errors.  It  was  with  this  idea  that  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  proposing  to  him,  together  with  a  suitable  remuneration,  the 
undertaking  of  a  serious  work,  which  required  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  also  of  the  particular  tenets  of 
the  Eastern  Churches.  A  large  number  of  productions,  composed 
by  the  Schismatic  Greeks,  had  till  then  remained  unanswered, 
because  no  one  capable  of  doing  so  could  overcome  the  prelimi- 
nary difSculty  of  mastering  the  idiom  in  which  these  treatises 
were  written.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Benaudot, 
Bossuet  thought  of  entrusting  the  task  to  Simon ;  but  the  con* 
dition  was  the  giving  up  the  ideas  maintained  by  the  Oratorian  on 
the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  this  he 
would  not  consent.  Finally,  irritated  at  seeing  himself  attacked 
on  all  sides,  Bichard  Simon  once  again  determined  upon  giving 
free  scope  to  his  critical  propensities,  and  speaking  still  more 
distinctly  than  he  had  done  before.  The  Histoire  Critique  des 
principaux  commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament  was  the  result 
of  this  state  of  mind :  it  appeared  at  Botterdam,  in  1693.^  The 
great  object  of  the  work  is  to  attack  the  views  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  school  of  divines  on  Predestination  and  Free  Grace,  and 
with  this  design  before  him  he  invokes  here  again  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  tradition.  The  origin  of  the  commentaries  and  explana- 
tions of  Scripture  composed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  must, 
he  maintains,  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  necessity  of  opposing  the 
views  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  by  distributing  under  three  classes 
all  the  family  of  man,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  at  our  position  in  this  world  as  moral  and  responsible 

'  Lettre  a  M.  SUvestre^  p.  463  of  the  folio  edition,  vol.  4. 
y  On  the  discussions  between  Arnauld    and  Richard  Simon,  see    also  M, 
Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Boyal. 
*  1  vol.  4to,  Reinier  Leers. 
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creatares.  For^  aooording  to  their  teaching,  all  the  spiritually- 
minded  are  necessarily  and  inevitably  saved,  whilst  all  the 
carnally-minded  are  to  the  same  extent  necessarily  and  inevit- 
ably lost.  "The  first  Fathers/'  onr  author  continues,  '^who 
were  obliged  to  attack  these  vain  dreams,  have  foi^otten  nothing 
to  establish  free-will,  shewing  that  onr  salvation  absolutely 
depends  upon  ourselves.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  false 
notions  of  the  Gnostics  that  they  differed  from  St.  Augustine 
whilst  talking  about  divine  grace,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  pre- 
destination and  reprobation.  The  Bishop  of  Hippo,  having 
opposed  the  innovations  of  Pelagius,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribed  everything  to  man's  free-will,  and  left  nothing  to  divine 
grace,  was  the  originator  of  a  new  system.  He  distinguished 
himself  from  the  old  commentators,  having  invented  explanations 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  previously.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore*, condemn  as  Pelagian,  or  semi-Pelagian,  the  interpretations 
of  the  early  fathers,  unless  we  reject  the  whole  traditions  of  the 
Church  .*' «  Then,  quoting  the  authority  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis 
as  a  proof  that  the  theological  views  of  Saint  Augustine  should 
not  be  accepted  unless  cum  grano  salts,  he  adds :  "  We  must 
therefore  prefer  the  common  consent  of  the  ancient  Fathers  to 
Saint  Augustine's  private  opinions.  The  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Church  had  only  one  and  the  same  language  to  describe 
free-will,  predestination  and  grace.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  the 
early  Fathers  were  mistaken  on  subjects  of  that  importance,  nor 
can  any  one  accuse  them  reasonably  of  having  consulted  the 
principles  of  their  philosophy  rather  than  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists.  I  have  not  pretended  for  this  reason 
to  condemn  the  recent  interpretations  given  to  Saint  Augustine, 
interpretations  which  meet  with  much  approbation.  I  only 
wish  that  those  who  glory  in  being  his  disciples,  would  not  give 
out  all  the  opinions  of  their  master  as  so  many  articles  of  faith. 
In  order  to  be  orthodox,  it  is  enough  to  acknowledge  a  true, 
internal,  and  preventing  grace.  The  fathers  being  «Q1  of  one 
mind  on  this  point,  no  due  can  be  accused  of  Palagianism  or 
semi-Pelagianism  for  not  agreeing  with  Saint  Augustine  about 
every  point  of  doctrine."* 

It  was  something  quite  new  to  see  an  Oratorian  talking  with 
such  freedom  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  compara- 
tive praise  which  Richard  Simon  awards  toOrotius,  and  toother 
Arminian  Protestants,^  excited  the  utmost  scandal,  and  indisposed 
against  him  the  Jansenists  and  the  Calvinists,  as  well  as  the 
Gallicans.   No  epithet  was  bad  enough  to  apply  to  him.    *'  C'est 

■  Preface,  p.  50.  *  Ihid.,  pp.  2,  3.  *  See  cbap.  64. 
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dans  le  fond  un  impie"  says  Bayle ;  and  such  was  really  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.  "In  hac  quoque  historid  criticd/' 
Walchius  remarks^  "  Simon  animum  perversum  ostendit  ac  teme- 
rarium  audacemque  criticum  se  prsebet.  Ac  quamvis  in  ista  non 
tot  exempla  pravarum  sententiarum  sint,  quot  in  Historid 
criticd  vet  ens  Testamenti  habentur ;  rei  tamen  hujus  causa  non 
alia  est,  nisi  angustius  argumentum,  ab  eo  explanandum."^ 

The  principles  adopted  by  Richard  Simon,  in  criticising  the 
text  of  Scriptures,  aad  the  explanations  of  commentators,  guided 
him  in  his  Freqch  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
published  first  at  Trevoux  in  1702,  and  the  next  year  at  Rouen. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  du  Maine,  sovereign  of  the  princi-- 
pality  of  Dombes.  The  duke  himself  had  granted  his  privilege, 
and  Doctor  Bouvet,  a  professor  of  Sorbonne,  had  given  his 
approbation/  Bossuet,  however,  always  on  the  alert,  contrived 
to  stop  the  sale  of  the  work  until  it  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. If  we  may  believe  Walchius,  this  new  version  was  far 
from  deserving  the  severe  strictures  passed  upon  it  both  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  also  by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  "  Singulis  libris,^^  he  says,  ''  evangelistarum 
atque  apostolorum  prsBmissse  sunt  praefationes  eruditissimae  ac 
uotae  subjectse  dignse  quae  a  critices  sacrae  studiosis  perlegantur.^V" 
Richard  Simon  answered  his  censors  with  a  spirit  and  in  a  tone 
which  manifestly  shewed  that  he  was  backed  by  influential  pro- 
tectors. Chancellor  Pontchartrain  and  the  Abbe  Bignon,  who 
lield  the  important  post  of  Directeur  giniral  de  la  librairie,  were, 
indeed,  exerting  on  his  behalf  all  their  credit,  annoyed  as  they 
were  by  the  overbearing  character  of  Bossuet  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  cardinal.  Pontchartrain  felt  irritated  that  a  work  to  which 
he  had  given  his  approbation  should  be  stopped.  Bignon  accused 
the  cardinal  of  having  prevented  him  from  being  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  was  anxious  to  exercise  a  little  revenge  upon  him 
for  that  motive.  Saint  Simon  gives  as  follows  the  details  of  the 
whole  transaction : — 

"  It  was  some  time  since  a  dispute  had  been  brewing  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  bishops,  when  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  de 
Chartres  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  about  the  end  of  this  year  (1702). 
The  prelates  enjoyed  the  right  of  publishing,  on  their  own  authority,  their 
customary  pastoral  letters,  prayer-books,  and  a  few  short  catechisms  for  the 
use  of  children.    They  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  zeal  against 

'^  Bihlioth.  Theol,  iv.,  258. 

•  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christy  traduit  sur  Vcmdmne 
edition  Latine,  avec  des  remarques  liUeraUs  et  critiques  surlesjprincipalesdifficMsy 
4  vols.  8vo. 
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Jansenism  and  Quietism,  in  order  to  assume  gradually  the  right  of  issuing 
more  important  doctrinal  works  without  either  permission  or  privilege* 
The  chancellor  did  not  approve  of  such  pretensions,  and  thereupon  a  few 
discussions  arose;  the  bishops  asserting  that  as  they  were  judges  in 
matters  of  faith,  no  person  had  a  right  to  control  their  doctrinal  treatises, 
and  that,  accordingly,  they  needed  no  permission  to  get  them  printed; 
the  chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  maiutained  the  right  he  had  always 
exerted ;  without  claiming  to  decide  anything  respecting  points  of  doc- 
trine, he  wanted  to  prevent  discussions  from  increasing  so  far  as  to  disturb 
the  State.  Private  sentiments,  he  said,  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread  a 
leaven  of  bitterness ;  the  domination  formerly  usurped  by  the  bishops,  and 
now  reduced  within  proper  limits,  might  perhaps  reappear ;  and,  finally, 
care  should  be  taken  lest  any  doctrines  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  theG^llican 
Church  were  surreptitiously  introduced  into  works  designed  for  publication. 
*'  This  ferment  lasted  until  the  Bishops  of  Meauxand  of  Ghartres  came 
to  take  a  personal  part  in  them  by  their  writings,  which  were  ready  to  be 
printed  against  M.  Simon,  a  restless  savant,  author  of  a  great  number  of 
theological  works,  amongst  others  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  literal  and  critical  remarks,  which  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  condemned  in  their  pastoral  instnictions.  He  retorted 
by  his  remonstrances ;  M.  de  Meaux  and  M.  de  Chartres  wrote  against 
him  ;  and  the  storm,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  brewing,  burst  out 
oti  the  occasion  of  the  two  prelates  wishing  to  print  and  circulate  their 
critiques  without  asking  for  either  the  inspection  or  the  authority  of  the 
chancellor."^ 

Saint  Simon  then  shews  us  Madame  de  Maintenon  interfer- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  prelates  against  Pontchartrain,  to  whom  she 
owed  a  personal  grudge,  whilst  Louis  XIV.,  urged  on  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  afraid  of  displeasing  the  widow  Scarron,  could  not, 
at  the  same  time,  make  up  his  mind  to  set  aside  altogether  the 
chancellor's  remonstrances.  He  hoped  that  the  quarrel  might 
terminate  by  concessions  from  both  parties,  and  that,  indeed, 
was  what  took  place.  As  far  as  Simon's  works  were  concerned, 
"  Some  alterations  were  required  and  made  on  points  which  the 
chancellor  himself  did  not  approve  of.*'* 

Bossuet's  secretary,  the  Abb€  Ledieu,  whose  curious  and 
amusing  journal  has  been  published  some  years  ago,*  also  gives 
the  whole  details  of  this  crusade  against  Bichard  Simon,  and  we 
can  trace  almost  day  by  day,  from  the  entries  made  by  the 
Boswell  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  progress  of  this  compli- 
cated affair.     We  shall  give  a  few  characteristic  extracts : — 

"  Wednesday y  May  2^th,  1702. — M.  de  Meaux  has  said  mass  in  his 

«■  Saint  Simon,  M^moires ;  ^dii.  Hachette;  iv.,  pp.  64,  65.      *  /&irf.,  p.  67. 
'  MSmoires  et  Journal  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Bosauet,  4  vols.  8vo,  Parity 
Didier* 
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chapel  Bt  Germigny.  He  has  received  information  that  his  remarks  on 
M.  Simon  have  reached  their  destination,  and  that  they  have  produced 
much  effect.  He  is  more  and  more  determined  upon  following  them  up, 
and  upon  getting  the  translation  entirely  suppressed,  saying  that  this  business 
is  more  important  to  the  Church  than  all  those  to  which  he  has  previously 
devoted  himself."^' 

'*  Monday,  29M. — M.  de  Meaux  does  nothing  but  speak  about  M.  Simon ; 
what  an  artful  writer  he  is,  how  pernicious  are  his  works.  It  is  impossible  to 
allow  them  to  circulate,  and  if  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  were 
permitted,  even  after  all  the  corrections  made  to  it,  it  would  be  as  much  as 
sanctioning  the  author's  previous  treatises ;  we  must  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  compel  the  man  to  an  explanation  about  his  works,  in  order  that 
he  may  re-establish  his  character.  It  must  not  be  said  that  the  Church 
receives  a  version  made  by  a  writer  who  has  taught  so  many  errors,  so 
much  the  more  because  the  errors  contained  in  his  other  books  are  the 
same  as  those  which  are  now  corrected  in  his  version.  .  .  .  M.  de  Meaux 
seems  very  anxious,  and  says  distinctly  that  this  business  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  Church  than  the  one  of  M.  de  Cambrai,^  because  the 
question  just  now  is  about  a  book  destined  for  the  common  people." ' 

'^  Monday,  August  2%th. —  .  .  .  Here  is  the  bishop's  intention.  He 
means,  first,  to  attack  briefly  the  preface  of  the  New  Testament,  by  shew- 
ing that  the  author  is  a  downright  Socinian,  who  explains  and  translates 
every  passage  in  the  New  Testament  only  according  to  the  sense,  and  in 
following  the  interpretations  of  the  Socinians,  Episcopius,  Crellius,  and  the 
others.'*  «• 

Almost  every  page  in  the  journal  contains  entries  referring 
to  Richard  Simon,  and  to  his  obnoxious  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Ponchartrain,  however,  stands  in  the  way,  and  Bossuet, 
impatient  of  all  restraint,  does  not  conceal  his  irritation. 

"  Sunday,  January  \^th,  1703. —  .  .  .  There  is  still  wanting,  never- 
theless, the  interference  of  the  secular  authority  against  the  book  of 
Bichard  Simon.  I  was  speaking  yesterday  to  the  prelate  about  it,  relating 
to  him  what  I  had  heard,  namely,  that  people  were  talking  of  a  decree  of 
the  council,  suppressing  the  privilege  and  the  version  itself.  '  I  know 
nothing  about  it,'  said  M.  de  Meaux  to  me,  *  but  it  is  astonishing  that 
whilst  80  much  is  said  against  the  book,  M,  le  Chancelier  does  nothing. 
Does  he  want  to  be  reminded  of  his  duty,  and  to  be  compelled  by  supe- 
rior authority?  "We  shall  have  to  come  to  that,  unless  he  acts  of  his  own 
aocord.'  He  has  made  me  understand  that  both  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
and  himself  are  determined  upon  asking  the  King  for  an  order  suppressing 
the  work,  after  they  have  allowed  the  chancellor  sufficient  time  to  do  so 
spontaneously."** 

Richard  Simon  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  against  so  de- 
terikiiDed  a  man  as  Bossuet,  and  he  was  reduced  to  defend  his 

i  Vol.  ii.,  Journal  1,  p.  289. 

*  F^nelon.    Ledieu  alludes  here  to  the  famous  disputes  about  Quietism. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  290.  «  lUd,,  p.  303.  «  lUd,,  p.  370. 
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opinions  in  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  explanatory  letters, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  together.^  He  published,  be- 
sides, a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  re-union  of  the 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  been 
composed  by  Camus,  bishop  of  Belley.  His  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  vent  his  spite  against  Bossuet,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  impudently  given  a  mere  transcript  of  the  older  prelate's 
controversial  treatise,  when  he  issued  his  well-known  Exposition 
de  lafoi  de  VEglise  Catholiqtie, 

The  pugnacious  Oratorian  finally  retired  to  Dieppe,  where  he 
died  April  11th,  1712,  "dans  des  dispositions /re«  efl?(/iawto." 
We  shall  not  transcribe  here  the  long  catalogue  of  his  works, 
which  the  readers  can  find  in  Walchius^  Niceron,  and  the  £io- 
graphie  Universelle.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Bruzen  de  la 
Martiniere,  his  nephew,  and  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Leitres  Choisies,  quoted  above ;  but  it  cannot  altogether  be  trusted. 
As  a  general  summary  of  his  character,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  deserving  as  he  does  the  greatest  praise  for  his  learn- 
ing, his  patience,  and  his  industry,  he  unfortunately  employed 
these  gifts  in  destroying  as  far  as  he  could  the  faith  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.  His  theory  about  tradition  was  no 
doubt  maintained  by  him  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  but  its 
eflFect  was  certainly  to  shake  to  its  very  foundations  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  absurd  to  represent  him  exclusively  as  a 
martyr  to  religious  persecution,  and  to  accuse  Bossuet  of  being 
animated  against  him  by  feelings  of  private  pique.  Not  only 
the  orthodox  Galileans,  but  even  Arminians,  like  Leclerc,  saw 
perfectly  well  the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  be  de- 
duced from  his  books,  and  Bayle  himself — surely  no  dogmatist — 
called  him  an  "impious  man.'^  He  had  a  mania  of  concealing 
his  name  under  all  sorts  of  shapes,  but  it  was  very  easy  to  re- 
cognise him,  both  by  the  boldness  of  his  assertions,  and  the 
erudition  displayed  in  his  works ;  and  Saint  Jore,  le  Prieur  de 
Bolleville,  and  Dom  Recarede  Simeon,  were  immediately  identified 
with  the  author  of  the  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieuxet  du  Nouveau 
Testament.  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere  says  that  Richard  Simon 
destroyed  all  his  MSS.  for  fear  lest  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Bouen  should  seize  them  and  give  them  over  to  the  Jesuits ;  but 
it  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  the  whole  of  the  Oratorian's  library 
exists  now  amongst  the  treasures  of  the  Bouen  cathedral,  at 
least  if  we  may  believe  Tabaraud^s  article  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle.  Gustavb  Masson. 


•  Ijettrea  Chaisies,  1730,  4  vols.  12mQ,  and  Bibliothhque  Choisiejpar  le  JSieur  de 
tSaint-Jore,    4  vols.  12mo,  1708—10. 
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THE  HISTOBICAL  CHARACTEB  OF  THE  GOSPELS  TESTED  BT 
AN  EZAIONATION  OF  THEIB  CO]irTEirT& 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row. 

(Continued  from  No.  XVII.,  page  91.) 

We  will  now  consider  the  fourfold  narrative  of  the  resurrection. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  Gospels  are  mythic^  or  if  miracles  are 
impossible^  although  the  story  of  the  resurrection  may  be  a  great 
ideal  conception^  instead  of  being  an  historic  fact^  it  must  be  a 
fable.  In  whatever  way  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  originated^ 
whether  as  a  misconception^  or  as  the  crowning  poetic  concep- 
tion of  the  life  of  Jesus^  or  as  the  realization  of  a  deep  instinct 
in  human  nature^  objective  reality  it  had  none.  The  primitive 
belief  in  it^  and  the  account  of  that  belief  embodied  in  the  Gos- 
pelsj  mnst  be  a  creation  of  the  human  mind^  and  nothing  else ; 
a  great  creation^  doubtless^  but  one  devoid  of  objective  truth. 

But  whatever  supposition  we  may  adopt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  account  of  the  resurrection^  as  we  read  it  in  our  present 
Gospels^  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  struck  by  the  pheno- 
mena which  these  Gospels  present.  They  are  entirely  devoid  of 
any  attempt  to  present  us  with  a  jncture  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  event  itself  actually  occurred.  According  to  their  testimony, 
no  human  eye  witnessed  the  issuing  of  the  Saviour's  body  from 
the  tomb.  We,  accordingly,  find  neither  of  these  four  writers 
attempting  to  give  us  the  smallest  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  was  effected.  Of  other 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  Mark  and  John  have  given  us  graphic 
descriptions.  These  must  be  either  descriptions  taken  from  the 
life,  or  mythical  inventions.  But  with  respect  to  that  very 
miracle  of  which  we  might  expect  a  description,  coloured  by  the 
richest  powers  of  the  imagination,  if  the  account  be  mythic, 
we  have  not  even  the  smallest  attempt  to  pourtray  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crucified  one  issued  from  the  grave,  and 
assumed  his  body  of  immortality.  The  narratives  of  the 
crucifixion  and  of  the  resurrection  present  us  with  the  most 
striking  contrast.  The  former  contains  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  the  event  itself,  the  latter  leaves  it  wholly  undescribed. 
Is  this  contrast  in  accordance  with  the  historical  conditions  of 
the  case  ?  The  first  event  was  witnessed  by  multitudes.  The 
Gospels  accordingly  abound  with  graphic  details.     The  resur- 
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rection  was  unseen  by  human  eye.  The  event  itself  is  unde- 
scribed,  and  the  account  of  the  collateral  circumstances  is  distin- 
guished by  an  absence  of  precision  more  than  any  narrative  in 
the  Gospels. 

But  if  myth  or  poetic  conception  generated  the  story,  the 
scene  is  one  on  which  poetic  invention  could  have  lavished  its 
richest  stores.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  a  conception,  is 
the  grandest  of  the  creations  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  idea  on  which  the  evangelical  narrative  is  based. 
No  subject  could  have  been  more  tempting  for  a  poet  than 
the  delineation  of  the  contrast  between  the  humiliation  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  glory  of  the  resurrection.  A  few  touches 
of  Mark's  pictorial  pencil  would  have  accomplished  this.  But 
the  graphic  painter  of  the  miracles  of  Christ's  earthly  ministry 
has  no  description  to  give  us  of  the  great  miracle  which  was  its 
consummation.  Now  if  the  Gospels  are  myths,  the  absence  of 
all  attempts  to  describe  the  resurrection  must  have  been  owing 
to  want  of  genius  adequately  to  paint  a  resurrection.  Yet  St. 
John  has  not  shrunk  from  the  attempt  to  describe  such  a 
miracle;  he  has  pourtrayed  the  Saviour  summoning  Lazarus 
from  the  tomb. 

Now  whatever  theory  may  be  assumed  respecting  this  miracle, 
even  those  who  assert  that  it  is  a  pure  invention  must  concede 
that  the  person  who  composed  the  narrative  as  we  read  it  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  a  great  artist.  If  the  writer  thought  it 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  his  fiction,  to  invent  a  miracle  of 
a  resurrection,  he  has  shewn  no  lack  of  genius.  Given  the  idea 
of  Jesus  as  the  God  man,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  pourtray  him  as  summoning  a  corpse  from  the  grave,  no 
person  can  deny  that  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  described  with  uncommon  power. 

We  will  assume  that  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  is  a  myth ;  let  us  observe  the  propriety  with  which  the 
entire  conception  has  been  elaborated.  There  was  a  family  to 
which  our  Lord  was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  human  friend- 
ship, consisting  of  a  brother  and  two  sisters.  The  brother  falls  ill ; 
Jesus  is  at  a  distance.  The  sisters  send  to  him  the  message,  ''Lord, 
behold  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick."  Our  Lord,  firm  in  the  deter- 
mination to  await  the  purposes  of  his  Father,  and  knowing  that 
his  Providence  will  accomplish  his  glorification,  still  continues 
two  days  in  the  place  where  he  was.  He  tells  the  disciples  that 
"  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby.''  After  two 
days  Jesus  sets  out  on  his  journey,  notwithstanding  warnings  of 
danger  given  him  by  the  disciples.     He  is  secure  under  the 
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providence  of  his  Father.  ''Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not^  because  he 
sees  the  light  of  this  world ;  but  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night  he 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him."  "  Our  friend 
Lazarus  sleepeth/^  says  Jesus^  ''  and  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him 
out  of  sleep.*'  "  If  he  sleep,"  say  the  disciples,  "  he  shall  do 
well."  "  Lazarus  is  dead,"  is  the  reply.  Jesus  arrives  in  Bethany : 
Lazarus  had  died  four  days  previously.  The  sisters  are  sur- 
rounded with  sympathizing  friends.  Martha  meets  Jesus  out- 
side the  village ;  she  falls  at  his  feet,  saying,  "  Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  But  I  know  that 
even  now,  whatever  thou  shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee." 
Jesus — "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  Martha — "  I  know 
that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 
Jesus — "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  on 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever 
lireth  and  believeth  in  me  shjJl  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  ?" 
Martha — "Yes,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ — the  Son  of 
God."  Martha  calls  Mary.  As  soon  as  she  sees  Jesus  she  falls 
down  at  his  feet,  and  exclaims,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  Mary  and  the  Jews  weep.  Jesus 
checks  himself,  and  inquires  where  they  had  laid  him.  He  then 
gives  way  to  his  sympathy,  and  weeps.  Some  of  the  bystanders 
recognize  this  as  a  proof  of  his  affection ;  others  inquire  whether 
the  man  who  had  opened  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  been  born 
blind  could  not  have  hindered  the  death  of  Lazarus.  Jesus 
again  checks  his  feelings.  They  come  to  the  grave;  it  was 
a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  on  it.  Jesus  says  to  the  bystanders, 
"Take  ye  away  the  stone."  Martha — "  He  is  putrid,  for  he  has 
been  dead  four  days."  Jesus — "  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  if  thou 
wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ?"  The  stone 
is  removed.  Jesus  invokes  the  Father :  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  heard  me,  and  I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  always  j 
but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  Jesus  then  calls  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth."  He  who  had  been  dead 
issues  from  the  grave,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes, 
and  his  face  wrapt  in  a  napkin.  Jesus  says,  "  Loose  him,  and 
let  him  go." 

It  has  often  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  truth  of 
this  miracle  that  it  is  recorded  by  St.  John  alone.  We  shall 
not  inquire  why  all  mention  of  it  has  been  passed  over  by  the 
synoptics;  we  will  allow  the  objector  to  assert  that  it  is  a 
fiction.  In  that  case  the  fiction  has  been  conceived  and  deve- 
loped with  the  most  complete  propriety.     The  best  mode  of 
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fonnmg  an  adequate  conoeption  of  the  felicity  with  which  the 
Evangdist  has  developed  thu  story,  would  be  for  the  objector  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  inventing  a  story  of  a  resurrec- 
tion by  giving  the  description  of  one  with  eqnal  brevity  and 
effect,  assuming  the  characters  in  the  scene,  or  inventing  others 
equally  perfect.  Let  him  compare  the  result  with  St.  John's 
resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  whether  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
be  an  historical  event  or  a  fiction,  the  author  of  John's  Gospel 
has  not  omitted  to  give  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  owing  to  deficiency  of  power  to  produce  such 
a  description.  If  we  assume  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
was  a  fact,  then  the  author  of  the  Gospel  has  copied  from 
the  life ;  but  if  it  is  a  fiction,  then  the  powers  of  the  inventor 
were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  invent  a  description  of  it  worthy 
of  the  subject  and  the  characters  engaged.  If,  therefore,  it. was 
necessary  to  invent  a  myth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the 
Evangelist  has  not  failed  to  give  a  description  of  such  a  resur- 
rection, because  he  had  not  the  powers  to  invent  the  suitable 
circumstances  with  which  it  ought  to  have  been  sittended.  He 
who  could  have  invented  such  a  fiction  as  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  would  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  clothing  the 
mythic  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  suitable  circum- 
stances. But  if  both  miracles  were  historical  events,  the  reason 
is  obvious  why  we  have  a  description  of  the  one  and  not  of 
the  other.  The  one  was  witnessed  by  the  Evangelist,  the  other 
was  not. 

We  will  now  examine  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection 
itself. 

The  mode  in  which  the  notes  of  time  are  given  by  the 
Evangelists  is  worthy  of  attention.  Matthew  writes  that  ^'  cnfte  Se 
aa/3/3dTayp,  rfj  iwKfma-Kovtrr)  eh  fiiav  (xa^^drtov,  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  Mary  came  to  see  the  sepulchre,  and,  behold, 
there  was  {iyivero)  a  great  earthquake,  for  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  having  descended  from  heaven,  having  approached,  rolled 
away  the  stone  and  sat  upon  it.'' 

Mark  says, ''  When  the  Sabbath  was  passed  (Kal  iuvfepoiihov 
Tov  aafi^drov),  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  Salome  bought  spices,  in  order  that  they  might  come  and 
anoint  him ;  and  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  {Exu 
Xlav  wptot  TTj^  fua^  (Tofi^drtav)  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,  the 
sun  having  arisen  (dvaretkamo^  tov  rfKlov),  and  they  said  amon^ 
themselves,  Who  shall  roll  for  us  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre  ?  And  looking  up,  they  saw  that  the  stone  had 
been  rolled  away;  for  it  was  very  great.     And  going  to  the 
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sepulchre  they  see  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  rights  and  they 
were  afraid/' 

Luke — "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  at  deep  dawn  (T^  Bk 
fua  T&v  cafifioTfov  SpOpov  fiaJdiosi)  they  came  (t.  e.,  the  women 
who  had  accompanied  our  Lord  from  Galilee),  bringing  the  spices 
which  they  had  prepared  (these  spices  had  been  bought  on 
Friday  night),  and  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the 
sepulchre.  And  entering  in,  they  did  not  find  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  were  per- 
plexed thereabout,  behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining 
garments.^' 

John—*'  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  {Tfi  ik  fiia  r&v  aafi^d- 
Ta)i;),Mary  Magdalene  came  early  while  it  was  still  dark  {irpoot, 
(TKoria/f:  eri  ovavis:)  to  the  sepulchre,  and  sees  the  stone  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre.  She  runs  to  tell  Peter  and  John,  etc. 
But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping,  and  as  she 
wept,  she  looked  into  the  sepulchre,  and  sees  two  angels  in  white 
sitting,'^  etc. 

Now,  what  were  the  ideas  which  the  authors  of  the  Gospels 
intended  to  convey  to  their  readers  when  they  wrote  these  pas- 
sages? and  on  whose  testimony  do  the  facts  themselves  rest? 
The  latter  question  is  easily  answered.  The  account  in  John 
professes  to  be  in  part  autoptic,  and  for  the  remainder  Mary 
Magdalene  is  the  authority.  The  other  narratives  must  rest  on 
the  testimony  of  one  or  more  women,  either  directly  given,  or 
after  it  had  passed  through  one  or  more  transmissions,  unless 
we  except  a  small  portion,  which  may  possibly  be  the  autoptic 
testimony  of  Peter. 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  should  maintain  clearly  the  distinction  between  what 
was  known  and  intended  to  be  reported  by  the  author  of  each 
separate  Gospel,  and  what  may  be  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
tion which  can  be  composed  by  a  careful  comparison  of  these 
four  narratives.  This  obvious  distinction  students  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  overlooking.  They  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
mentally  interpolating  in  one  Gospel  what  they  only  know  by 
means  of  another.  A  general  account  of  the  resurrection  is  the 
work  of  the  person  who  compiles  it.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
or  John  are  responsible  only  for  what  they  have  written,  and 
for  no  more. 

Who,  then,  arc  the  women  who  are  described  by  the  difierent 
Evangelists  as  taking  part  in  the  events  of  the  resurrection 
morning  ?  Matthew  mentions  two  only,  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  other  Mary.  But  in  describing  the  final  scene  at  the  cross 
late  on  Friday  afternoon,  he  tells  ns  that  many  women  were 
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beholding  at  a  distance^  among  whom  he  mentions  the  two 
Maries  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.  After  describing 
the  funeral,  without  telling  us  that  the  other  women  had 
retiried,  or  at  all  accounting  for  their  absence,  he  mentions 
only  the  two  Maries  as  witnessing  it.  These,  again,  are  the 
only  two  women  whom  he  describes  as  yisiting  the  tomb  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Mark  describes  three  women  as  visiting  the  sepulchre,  the  two 
Maries,  and  Salome.  According  to  him,  these  three  women  had 
bought  spices  on  Saturday  night  for  the  purpose  of  anointing 
the  body.  These  three  women  also  in  company  with  others^ 
beheld  the  last  scene  on  the  cross.  He  agrees  with  Matthew  in 
representing  the  two  Maries  alone  as  witnesses  of  the  burial. 
The  general  impression  produced  by  his  narrative  is,  that  on 
Sunday  morning  other  women  accompanied  the  three. 

Luke^s  narrative  is  peculiar.     No  persons  are  named  till  the 
end  of  it.     He  then  tells  us  that  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women,  reported  these 
things  unto  the  Apostles.     He  had  previously  told  us,  that  all 
his  acquaintance  and  the  women  which  came  from  Galilee  wit- 
nessed the  last  scene  on  Friday  afternoon.     He  then  says  that 
the  women  who  came  from  Galilee  followed  the  body  to  the 
sepulchre.     We  cannot  view  this  last  statement  as  other  than  a 
general  one,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe,  after  the  state- 
ments of  Matthew  and  Mark,  *that  any  other  of  the  women 
actually  witnessed  the  burial  except  the  two  Maries,  for  while 
Mark  had  mentioned  Salome  and  others  as  present  a  few  lines 
before,  he  distinctly  mentions  the  two  Maries  only  as  witnessing 
the  interment.      He    seems  purposely   to  have   omitted  the 
name  of  Salome,  Joanna,  or  any  other.     Luke  then  represents 
the  women  as  returning  and  buying  spices  on  the  Friday  night, 
and  resting  on  the  Sabbath.     We  must  not  forget  to  remember 
that  Mark  asserts  that  the  spices  were  purchased  on  the  Saturday 
night.     This  same  body  of  women  are  then  described  by  Luke 
as  starting  for  the  sepulchre  on  Sunday  morning,  carrying  the 
spices  with  them.     He  adds  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
others.     Who  can  he  mean  by  the  others  ?     The  persons  pre- 
viously mentioned  were  the  women  who  accompanied  our  Lord 
from  Galilee.     But  these  words  are  omitted  by  several  of  the 
best  manuscripts,  and  are  probably  spurious.     The  whole  form 
of  the  narrative  implies  some  doubt  in  the  author's  mind,  which 
were  the  women  actually  present  at  the  events  described  in  it. 
Taking  his  expressions  generally,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
viewed  the  number  of  women  not  mentioned  by  him  as  larger 
than  that  of  those  whom  he  actually  names.  He  has  selected  the 
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chief  for  mention  as  Mark  seems  to  have  done^  the  one  assign- 
ing the  place  of  honour  to  Salome  and  the  other  to  Joanna. 

John^s  account  mentions  one  woman  only^  Mary  Magda« 
lene^  the  person  who  ran  to  bring  him  and  Peter  word  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  from  whom  he  evidently  had  his  in- 
formation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  notes  of  time.  John's  account 
professes  to  be  directly  autoptic.  It  has  nothing  merely  general 
about  it.     We  will  examine  it  first. 

He  tells  us  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  sepulchre^ 
T^  fiia  T&v  aa^fidrcov  irpcoi  (tkotIo^  en  ovarf^,  a  date  of  the 
utmost  distinctness ;  "  early  while  it  was  yet  dark.'*  Such  an  ex- 
pression can  only  denote  the  darkness  which  precedes  sunrise, 
and  not  the  darkness  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  cloudy 
morning.  As  John  himself  came  to  the  sepulchre  shortly  after 
on  Mary's  summons^  he  could  not  have  failed  to  know  whether 
the  visit  was  made  before  or  after  sunrise.  The  expression 
which  he  uses,  "  Early  while  it  was  yet  dark/'  can  only  denote 
a  time  of  the  day  before  sunrise. 

Luke  gives  a  precisely  similar  date  for  the  visit  of  the 
women  mentioned  by  him,  8p0pov  8a0€o^,  which  means  deep 
dawn.  It  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  be  deep  dawn  either  at  or 
after  sunrise.  Luke  gives  this  as  the  time  when  the  women 
mentioned  by  him  came  to  the  sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices. 

With  these  two  dates  Matthew  seems  in  agreement,  oylre 
(Ta^pdrtov  t^  eirKfxoaKovatf  ek  filav  aafi^droDV.  This  expression 
is  apparently  intended  to  denote  the  dawning  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  words  themselves  might  possibly  mean  Saturday 
night  after  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  ended.  But  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  day  was  of  a  most 
artificial  character,  and  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  the  Evangelist 
intended  to  denote  the  commencement  of  the  natural,  and  not 
of  the  Jewish  day.  If  so,  the  time  is  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Luke  and  John. 

But  Mark's  date  is  very  peculiar.  He  tells  us  that  after  the 
Sabbath  was  past,  i.e.,  some  time  after  sunset  on  Saturday  night, 
the  women  purchased  spices,  and  \lav  irptoi  7^9  fiia^  aa^^drooPy 
which  must  mean  "  very  early  on  the  fii'st  day  of  the  week,  they 
came  to  the  sepulchre,"  dvareLT^vro^,  or,  as  some  read  it, 
"  awiTc Woin-09"  rov  fjktov,  which  must  mean  either  after  or  at 
sunrise,  certainly  not  before  it,  neither  the  deep  dawn  of  Luke,  nor 
while  it  was  yet  dark  of  John.  But  the  date  itself  presents  us 
with  an  inconsistency.  Either  at  or  after  sunrise  at  this  season 
of  the  year  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sunrise  must  have  taken  place  between  five  and  six.     The 
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habits  of  the  Jews  were  early.  Their  business  was  conducted 
early.  Therefore  any  period  at  or  after  sunrise  could  not  be  de- 
scribed as  "  very  early/' 

Mark  describes  the  time  when  the  Jews  held  their  council 
previously  to  conducting  our  Lord  to  Pilate  as  being  hrl  to 
trpaA  early,  not  XUlv  irpayi,  very  early.  The  whole  narrative  im- 
plies that  this  council  was  held  at  break  of  day.  Luke  expressly 
states  the  time  it  was  held  to  have  been  a>^  hyhfero  Vf^P^>  when 
it  was  day.  Matthew^  Ilpiotwi  y€vofi€Vff<$,  when  the  morning 
was  come.  Alav  irpwi,  therefore,  must  denote  a  time  before  sun- 
rise. This  portion  of  the  date  quite  agrees  with  that  of  the 
other  Evangelists.  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  the  expression, 
cbvarelXavTo^y  or  avariKKovro^  rov  ffKlovy  at  or  after  sunrise? 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  date 
given  by  Mark  has  originated  in  his  uniting  together  the 
accounts  of  different  women  who  must  have  visit^  the  sepulchre 
at  different  times,  the  one  very  early  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and 
the  other  either  at  or  after  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

It  is  true  that  no  such  separate  visits  are  asserted  by  any 
one  of  the  Evangelists,  but  the  accounts  set  forth  distinct  pur- 
poses in  the  women  in  visiting  the  tomb,  many  women  as  making 
the  visit,  and  different  events  as  following  the  visit.  The  date, 
therefore,  as  given  by  Mark,  though  inconsistent  in  itself,  is 
easily  accounted  for,  if  one  body  of  women  reported  that  they 
had  visited  the  tomb  before,  and  the  other  after  or  at  sunrise. 

Matthew  represents  that  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sepulchre.  John's 
account  of  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  implies  that  such  was 
her  purpose.  The  .idea  that  she  was  carrying  spices  to  embalm 
the  body  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  narrative. 

But  the  account  in  Mark  and  Luke  is  express,  that  the 
women  mentioned  by  them  were  bringing  spices  for  the  purpose 
of  anointing  the  body,  and  among  the  names  is  that  of  Mary 
Magdalene.  But  both  these  accounts  represent  thai  the  women 
were  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  they  did  not  merely  consist 
of  the  women  actually  named  by  them.  But  if  she  went  with  one 
or  more  companions  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  matters  were 
about  the  sepulchre  before  the  arrival  of  the  embalmers,  it  was 
very  likely  that  her  name  would  get  into  the  general  account  of 
Mark  and  Luke;  and  if  two  parties  of  women  went  at  an 
interval  of  an  hour,  the  confusion  of  date  which  we  observe  in 
the  Evangelists  would  have  originated  by  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  earlier  group  being  applied  to  that  of  the  later,  and 
vice  versd;  or  by  both  being  united  together  in  a  date  which  is 
inconsistent  with  itself.     Phenomena  of  this  kind  will  be  always 
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fbond  connected  with  ftcenes  in  which  the  agents  are  under  the 
influence  of  excitement.  The  presence  of  discrepancies  in  the 
dates  of  such  events  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  his- 
torical reality,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  it. 
If  such  events  readily  dovetailed  into  each  other,  the  writer 
might  fairly  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  make  everything  smooth 
and  pleasant.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  passages  in 
qaestion,  the  incongruities,  and  the  account  which  can 
be  given  of  them,  are  such  as  are  never  found  in  mythic 
narratives. 

A  similar  character  pervades  the  narratives  of  the  Evange- 
lists as  to  what  the  women  actually  saw  at  the  sepulchre.  St. 
John's  account  is  clear  and  distinct.  Mary  Magdalene  observes 
that  the  stone  was  removed  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 
She  at  once  rushes  off  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  They  imme- 
diately run  to  the  sepulchre.  John  outruns  Peter.  He  stoops 
down,  sees  the  linen  clothes  lying,  but  does  not  enter.  Peter 
follows  and  enters  at  once,  observes  the  linen  clothes  and  the 
napkin  wrapt  up  separately.  Hereupon  Johti  enters,  sees,  and 
believes.  Both  disciples  then  return  home.  But  Mary,  who  by 
this  time  has  returned  to  the  sepulchre,  remains  outside  it  weep- 
ing. She  stoops  down,  looks  into  the  sepulchre,  and  sees  two 
angels  sitting,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They  ask  her  the  cause  of  her  tears. 
She  tells  them  that  it  was  the  removal  of  the  Lord's  body.  As 
soon  as  she  had  said  this,  she  turns  about  and  sees  a  person 
standing  bj  her.  He  asks  her  the  same  question  as  the  angels. 
She  supposes  him  to  be  the  gardener,  and  requests  him  to  tell 
her  where  he  had  deposited  the  body,  and  she  would  remove  it. 
Jesus  addresses  her  by  name.  She  recognizes  him,  and  exclaims, 
Rabboni.  Jesus  tells  her  not  to  touch  him,  and  dismisses  her 
with  a  message  to  the  Apostles.  She  goes  and  tells  them  that 
she  had  seen  the  Lord.  The  whole  of  this  account  is  marked 
by  definiteness  and  precision.  John  and  Mary  have  told  what 
they  actually  saw  and  no  more. 

But  very  different  in  character  are  the  synoptic  narratives. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  the  two  Maries  came  to  see  the  sepulchre. 
There  was  (erfhero)  a  great  earthquake.  For  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
having  descended  {xaraffhi;)  from  heaven,  having  approached, 
[irpoiTeXffwv)  rolled  away  {am-etcuKiaev)  the  stone>  and  sat  on  it ; 
his  appearance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
snow.  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  shook  {iaela-dija'ay)  and 
became  as  dead  men.  But  the  angel  answering  said  to  the 
women,  Do  not  you  fear  {fif)  t^oPeixrOe  vfiek).  I  know  that  you 
seek  Jesus,  who  was  crucified.     He  is  not  here^  he  has  risen^  as 
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be  said.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And  going 
quickly^  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
behold,  he  goes  before  you  into  Galilee.  There  ye  shall  see 
him.  Behold,  I  have  told  yon.  And  having  gone  out  qaicklj 
from  the  sepolchre,  with  fear  and  great  joy,  they  ran  to  bring 
his  disciples  word.  And  behold,  Jesns  met  them,  saying.  All  hail; 
and  they,  going  np  to  him,  took  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped 
him.  Then  Jesus  says  to  them.  Do  not  fear,  go  tell  my  brethren, 
that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  shall  see  me.'^ 

Mark  tells  us  that  on  Friday  evening  the  two  Maries  and 
Salome  bought  spices  for  the  purposes  of  embalming  the  body, 
and  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  sunrise,  they  came  to  the 
sepulchre :  they  say  among  tl^mselves,  "  Who  shall  roll  for  us 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?'^  And  looking  up, 
they  see  that  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away,  for  it  was  very 
great.'  And  going  to  the  sepulchre  they  saw  a  young  man 
clothed  in  a  white  robe,  sitting  on  the  right  side,  and  they  were 
afraid.  But  he  says  to  them.  Do  not  be  filled  with  amazement. 
Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  crucified.  He  has  risen. 
He  is  not  here.  Behold  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  But 
go  say  to  his  disciples  and  Peter,  that  he  goes  before  you  into 
Galilee.  There  ye  shall  see  him,  as  he  said  to  you.  And  going 
out  they  fled  from  the  sepulchre,  for  trembling  and  astonish- 
ment seized  them,  and  they  said  nothing  to  any,  for  they  were 
afraid.^'  The  concluding  portion  of  the  Gospel,  whether  written 
by  Mark  or  added  by  another  hand,  tells  us  that  "  Jesus,  having 
risen  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  appeared  first  of  all  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  from  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils.  And 
she  going,  told  it  to  those  who  had  been  with  him,  who  were 
mourning  and  weeping;  and  they  hearing  that  he  was  risen,  and 
had  been  seen  by  her,  disbelieved  ii/^ 

Luke  represents  the  women  of  whom  he  had  made  previous 
mention,  as  buying  spices  on  Friday  night,  and  resting  on  the 
Sabbath,  Very  early  in  the  morning  they  came  to  the  tomb 
carrying  the  spices.  But  they  found  that  the  stone  had  been 
rolled  away  from  the  tomb ;  and  having  entered  it,  they  did  not 
find  the  body.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  were  in  doubt 
about  it,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  clothes.  But 
when  they  were  terrified,  and  bent  their  faces  to  the  earth,  they 
said  to  them,  Why  seek  you  him  who  is  alive  among  the  dead  ? 

•  It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Matthew  has  not  used  a  single  pluperfect 
tense  in  his  narrative,  Mark,  by  the  use  of  the  pluperfect,  distinctly  defines  the 
rolling  back  of  the  stone  as  having  taken  place  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
women  mentioned  by  him.  Mary  Magdalene,  also,  at  her  visit  while  it  was  yet 
Clark,  found  the  stone  already  rolled  back. 
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He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.  Remember  how  he  spake  unto 
you^  being  yet  in  Galilee^  sayings  that  the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  be  crucified^ 
and  on  the  third  day  rise  again.  And  they  remembered  his 
words ;  and  departing  from  the  sepulchre^  they  told  these  things 
to  the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest  (and  they  were  Mary  Magda* 
lene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  the  rest 
with  them,  who  told  these  things  to  the  Apostles).  And  their 
words  appeared  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  disbelieved  them. 
But  Peter  rising  up,  ran  to  the  sepulchre,  and  stooping  down, 
he  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying  alone,  and  went  home  (aTr^Xdev 
ir/oo9  eavTov)  wondering  at  what  had  happened.'^ 

According  to  the  natural  meaning  of  John's  narrative,  Mary 
Magdalene  ran  to  inform  Peter  and  John  of  the  removal  of  the 
stone  before  she  had  seen  any  angel  inside  or  outside.  The  fact 
that  the  tomb  was  open  leads  her  at  once  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  body  had  been  removed.  It  is  certain  that  she  could  have 
conversed  with  no  angel  previously  to  her  departure.  On  her 
return  she  looks  into  the  sepulchre,  and  sees  two  angels  inside  it/ 
Their  recorded  words  addressed  to  her  entirely  differ  from 
those  reported  by  the  synoptics  as  having  been  spoken  to  the 
other  women.  "Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seekest 
thou?'*  Her  reply  shews  that  she  had  not  yet  received  any 
assurance  of  a  resurrection :  '*  because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him/'  Saying  these 
things  she  turned  backwards  {ravra  ehrovaa  iarpdffyi]  eh  rd 
oiriaci)),  which,  taken  in  their  natural  sense,  imply  that  before 
the  angels  had  said  anything  else  to  her  beyond  asking  her  why 
she  was  weeping,  and  whom  she  was  seeking,  she  turned  round 
and  saw  Jesus.  The  words  which  she  addresses  to  him  under 
the  mistake  that  he  was  the  gardener,  "  If  thou  hast  borne  him 
hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him 
away,''  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  she  had  just 
been  assured  by  the  angels  in  the  tomb  that  he  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  Our  Lord's  words  to  her,  "  Touch  me  not,"  imply  either 
an  intention  to  embrace  him,  or  that  she  had  already  done  so. 
After  this,  John  tells  us  that  she  conveyed  a  message  to  the 
Apostles.  These  facts  have  every  appearance  of  circumstan- 
tiality. This  appearance  of  our  Lord  is  evidently  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Mark,  in  the  continuation  of  his  Gospel,  when  he  tells  us 
that  our  Lord  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene. 

Luke's  account  is  next  in  circumstantiality,  but  evidently  of 
a  very  different  character  from  that  of  John.  As  it  ought  to 
do,  it  bears  the  marks  not  of  direct  autoptic  testimony,  but  of 
compilation.     The  parenthetical  manner  in  which  the  names  of 
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tbe  women  are  introduced^  in  which  it  is  not  asserted  that  they 
all  witnessed  the  events  narrated  by  the  Evangelist,  but  that 
they  were  the  persons  who  brought  reports  to  the  Apostles^  im- 
plies a  hesitancy  in  the  author's  mind  whether  they  had  each 
beheld  the  events  of  the  preceding  narrative.  What  Luke 
evidently  intended  to  assert  was,  that  the  spectators  of  what  he 
narrates  were  Galilean  women,  and  that  while  the  two  Maries 
and  Joanna  did  report  what  they  had  seen  to  the  Apostles,  yet 
he  does  not  pledge  himself  that  each  of  the  three  was  a  witness 
of  what  he  describes.  The  women  whom  Luke  describes  as 
visiting  the  sepulchre  were  carrying  spices,  which  they  had 
bought  on  Friday  night.  Prom  John's  account  (and  this  mast 
contain  her  own  testimony)  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  carrying 
spices  on  her  visit  to  the  tomb.  According  to  Matthew  and  John, 
she  went  to  take  a  view  of  the  sepulchre.  She  must,  therefore,  have 
gone  before  the  others.  Luke  describes  those  mentioned  by  him, 
as  soon  as  they  observed  that  the  stone  was  gone,  as  at  once  enter- 
ing into  the  sepulchre,  and  ascertaining  by  inspection  that  the  body 
was  not  there.  They  see  no  angel  on  the  outside,  and  had  Luke's 
authority  informed  him  that  there  was,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  suppressed  it  designedly.  Before  any  one 
appears  to  the  women,  they  have  time  to  feel  great  perplexity  at 
the  condition  of  the  tomb.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  state  of  things  diflFerent  from  that  seen  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. Luke's  narrative,  also,  agrees  with  that  of  John,  in 
stating  that  two  angels  appeared  inside  the  sepulchre,  but  the 
words  used  by  them  entirely  diflFer  from  those  addressed  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  as  reported  by  John.  Luke  does  not  say 
that  the  women  reported  *'  the  resurrection,"  but  "  these  things " 
to  the  Apostles.  His  authority  was  apparently  not  aware  that 
any  of  them  had  seen  our  Lord.  Their  reports  are  received 
with  general  unbelief;  but  Peter  goes  to  the  sepulchre.  The 
identity  of  the  words  prove  this  to  be  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
more  complete  one  in  John,  and  as  such,  it  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  its  historical  veracity,  for  it  has  all  the  indica- 
tions of  having  been  derived  from  a  diflFerent  source.  In  both 
instances  some  one  is  described  bending  over  and  seeing  the 
linen  clothes  Iving  {wa^ajcvyfra^  /SXinet  ret  odovia  iceLfieva).  Luke 
adds  ifiova),  alone.  This  is  a  substitute  for  John's  more  definite 
statement,  that  the  napkin  was  not  with  the  linen  clothes,  but 
wrapt  up  separately.  Otherwise,  the  words  are  the  same.  But 
both  Evangelists  use  the  same  remarkable  expression  to  denote 
their  going  home.  John  writes  {aTrfjXdov  ttoKlv  vpo^  iavroik), 
'^  they  returned  again  to  themselves."  "  Luke  has  (aTrffkdep  trpk 
kavrhv),  ^'  he  returned  to  himself."     Harmonisers  have  invented 
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two  joarneys  of  Peter  to  the  .sepulchre.  But  such  a  singular 
identity  of  expression  proves  that  the  two  Evangelists  intended 
to  record  the  same  historical  fact.  Luke's  narrative  omits  all 
mention  of  John^  or  that  Peter  entered  boldly  into  the  sepulchre. 
It  is  evident  from  John's  account  that  Peter  entered  the  sepulchre 
at  onoe  without  bending  over  to  look  in  first.  This  was  done 
by  John,  but  Luke's  informant  has  ascribed  this  act  to  Peter. 
Luke^  also^  could  hardly  have  been  aware  that  the  napkin  was 
wrapt  up  separately,  for  if  he  had,  so  careful  a  writer  would  not 
have  omitted  all  notice  of  it.  John  implies,  that  Peter  did  not 
believe  that  the  Lord  was  risen  in  consequence  of  what  he  saw 
at  the  sepulchre.  Luke,  in  strict  conformity  with  this,  repre- 
sents Peter  as  wondering  in  himself  at  what  had  taken  place. 
The  two  accounts,  therefore^  mutually  confirm  the  historical 
reality  of  each  other.  While  their  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments point  to  an  historical  basis,  they  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  a  mythic  origin. 

According  to  the  account  in  Mark,  the  two  Maries  witnessed 
the  funeral.  They  and  Salome  bought  spices  on  Saturday 
night,  intending  to  go  and  anoint  the  body.  They  go  to  the 
sepulchre  very  early  in  the  morning,  cither  at  or  after  sunrise. 
As  they  are  going,  they  discuss  how  the  stone  was  to  be  rolled 
back.  They  look  up,  and  see  that  it  had  been  rolled  away. 
Mark's  account,  like  Luke's,  pre-supposes  that  they  entered  the 
sepulchre  at  once.  They  saw  there  a  young  man  sitting  on  the 
right  side,  clothed  in  white  garments.  They  are  affrighted. 
The  angel  addresses  them  in  words  almost  coincident  with  those 
given  by  Matthew^  but  different  from  those  given  by  Luke. 
The  only  connection  between  them  is  the  assertion  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  an  allusion  to  Galilee,  but  in  a  wholly  different 
connection.  They  are  directed  by  the  angel  to  convey  a  message 
to  the  Apostles.  Then  occur  the  following  remarkable  words, 
**  And  they  went  out  quickly,  and  fied  from  the  sepulchre,  for 
they  trembled  and  were  amazed ;  neither  said  they  anything 
to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid."  At  this  point,  if  the  re- 
mainder of  the  narrative  is  by  another  hand,  as  there  is  no 
little  reason  to  think,  that  of  Mark  abruptly  terminates.  No 
appearance  of  our  Lord  to  the  women  is  mentioned  by  Mark, 
but  the  following  words,  by  whomsoever  written,  state  ex- 
pressly, that  Jesus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene. 

This  narrative  contains  the  following  points,  worthy  of 
notice.  Mark  differs  from  Luke  as  to  the  time  when  the  spices 
were  bought.  They  can  only  be  brought  into  unison  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  spices  were  purchased  at  different  times,  but  if 
such  were  the  case,  as  it  is  unnoticed  by  either  of  them,  it 
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proves  that  they  had  distinct  sources  of  information.  The  two 
Maries  are  mentioned  by  both ;  Mark  adds  Salome  and  Luke 
Joanna^  but  both  narratives  imply  the  presence  of  others. 
Although  nowhere  asserted,  Mark's  account  presents  us  with  a 
trace  of  two  visits  of  women  to  the  sepulchre  in  its  peculiar  date 
of  '*  very  early/'  *'  at  or  after  sunrise,"  an  expression  which* 
without  such  a  supposition,  appears  not  only  inexplicable  in 
itself,  but  at  variance  with  the  autoptic  testimony  of  John,  the 
assertion  of  Luke,  and  to  the  declaration  of  Mark  that  Jesus 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  for  if  he  appeared  first  to 
her,  it  is  self-evident  that  she  must  have  visited  the  sepulchre 
apart  from  the  others,  and  not  in  company  with  any  one.  Such 
is  the  statement  made  by  John.  Mark  evidently  supposed  that 
the  women,  immediately  on  coming  up,  entered  the  sepulchre. 
Mary  Magdalene  certainly  did  not.  Mark  says  they  saw  inside 
an  angel  sitting.  Luke  and  John  both  mention  two,  and  had 
Mark  known  that  there  were  two,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  only  one.  The  address  of  the  angel,  as 
given  by  Mark,  differs  so  widely  from  that  in  Luke,  that  they 
must  be  assumed  to  have  been  delivered  on  different  occasions, 
whereas  the  two  addresses,  as  reported  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
are  so  nearly  coincident,  that  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  the 
same.  Then  Mark  tells  us,  '^  that  they  went  out  and  fled  from 
the  sepulchre.  They  were  filled  with  fear  and  astonishment, 
and  said  nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid.''  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  explanation  Mark  would  have  given,  if 
he  had  continued  the  narrative.  As  it  stands,  it  contains  no 
trace  that  he  knew  anything  of  any  appearance  of  our  Lord  as 
described  by  Matthew.  The  assertion  that  they  fled  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  said  nothing  to  any  man,  conveys  the  idea  that 
they  did  not  deliver  the  message  with  which  they  were  charged 
at  that  time  to  the  Apostles.  As  the  distance  from  the 
sepulchre  to  the  city  must  have  been  very  short,  the  assertion 
that  they  fled  and  said  nothing  to  any  man  almost  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  having  met  our  Lord  between  the 
sepulchre  and  the  city  walls. 

Matthew's  narrative  mentions  the  presence  of  several  women 
at  the  last  scene  at  Calvary,  among  whom  he  particularizes  the 
two  Maries  and  Salome.  The  two  Maries  only  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  funeral.  He  then  informs  us  that  at  the 
dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  these  two  Maries  went  to 
view  the  sepulchre,  a  great  earthquake  took  place  {eyivero),  an 
angel  descended,  approached,  rolled  away  the  stone  from 
the  door,  and  sat  on  it.  His  form  was  like  lightning,  and  bis 
raiment   white  as  snow.      The  guards   shake  from   fear,  and 
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became  as  dead.  The  angel  addresses  the  women.  Do  not 
YOU  fear  {firi  ^^eUrde  vfieU).  The  address  is  nearly  word 
for  word  the  same  as  that  in  Mark.  Going  quickly  with  fear 
and  great  joy,  they  ran  to  deliver  the  angelic  message  to  the 
disciples.  As  they  go,  Jesus  meets  them.  They  embrace  him 
by  the  feet.  He  tells  them  not  to  fear,  but  to  go  and  tell  his 
disciples  that  they  should  meet  him  in  Galilee. 

This  narrative  is  vague.  It  is  far  from  clear  whether  the 
writer  conceived  the  earthquake  and  the  descent  of  the  angel 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  the  women.  The 
aorist  tenses  are  used,  leaving  the  meaning  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  general  style  of  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  they  saw 
the  angel  descend,  and  the  guards  shaking  from  fear.  If  this  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  writer,  we  must  construe  these  aorists 
as  if  they  were  pluperfects.  But  there  is  another  diflSculty. 
The  address  of  the  angel  to  the  women  {fiff  <f>o^€iad€  vfiel^) 
Fear  YOU  not,  with  its  emphatic  **you/^  can  hardly  be  understood 
as  anything  but  an  allusion  to  the  presence  of  the  trembling 
guards.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  Mark,  who  says  nothing  of 
the  presence  of  the  guards,  characteristically  omits  the  emphatic 
"you'*  {vjiieif;),  and  uses  the  pluperfect  tei^e  in  reference  to  the 
rolling  back  of  the  stone,  shewing  that  in  his  view  of  the  case  it 
was  a  passed  act  when  the  women  arrived.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  women  witnessed  the  earthquake  and  the  descent 
of  the  angel,  and  the  rolling  back  of  the  stone,  the  author  must 
have  considered  that  they  were  present  at  the  moment  of  our 
Lord^s  resurrection  also,  for  the  rolling  back  of  the  stone  must 
have  preceded  the  resurrection  itself.  Which  was  the  precise 
view  taken  by  the  evangelist  is  impossible  to  determine,  except 
that  the  trembling  guards  must  have  still  been  present  when  the 
angel  addressed  the  women.  According  to  Matthew,  the  angel 
sat  on  the  stone  outside  the  sepulchre.  The  mode  in  which  the 
narrative  is  put  almost  conveys  the  idea  that  he  appeared  in 
this  form  to  the  women  as  well  as  to  the  guards.  But  we  are 
certain  from  John,  that  he  did  not  so  appear  at  the  visit  of  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  narrative  of  Mark  is  also  positive  as  to  the  fact, 
that  the  words  here  represented  as  spoken  outside,  were  uttered 
inside  the  sepulchre.  The  narrative  of  Mark  and  Luke  is  so 
constructed  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  women  entered  the 
sepulchre  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  Not  only  are  they  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  an  angel  had  appeared  to  the  women  outside 
the  sepulchre  alluded  to  in  their  narratives,  but  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  drawn  them  precludes  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  contains  traces,  that  the  words  spoken 
by  the  angel   were  uttered  inside  the  sepulchre.      "  Hither, 
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(Jevre)  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay/'  are  very  i^ropriate 
if  ipoken  by  a  person  inside  the  tomb^  bnt  very  nnsuited  to  a 
person  sitting  outsidci  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stoop  down  to  look  into  the  sepulchre.  The  next 
clause  in  Matthew's  report  seems  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
women  had  actually  entered.  ''  Having  gone  out  quickly  from 
the  sepulchre^  they  ran  to  tell  the  disciples.''  The  historical 
fiict^  therefore^  appears  to  be  that  the  women  entered  the 
sepulchre  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  that  none  but  the  guards 
witnessed  the  descent  of  the  angel,  or  his  sitting  on  the  stone. 
All  this,  however,  is  narrated  by  Matthew  with  anch  indistinct- 
ness as  to  leave  no  definite  impression  on  the  mind  as  to  how 
the  events  occurred. 

Matthew  states  that  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Maries 
was  to  see  the  sepulchre  {Oeoyfnjo'M  top  raKf>w).  The  natural 
meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  they  went  to  take  a  view  of  the 
tomb.  Nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  some  one 
would  go  to  examine  how  -  matters  were  about  the  tomb,  if  a 
considerable  party  of  women  were  coming  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  the  body.  This  statement  of  Matthew  entirely 
agrees  with  the  narrative  of  John.  But  John  mentions  Mary 
Magdalene  alone,  and  hardly  leaves  room  for  the  supposition 
that  she  had  a  companion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narratives 
of  Mark  and  Luke  represent  both  Maries  as  among  the  women 
who  carried  the  spices,  though  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  are 
named  in  the  latter  narrative  implies  that  the  author  was 
cautious  as  to  distinctly  saying  that  each  of  the  women  named 
states  by  him  were  thus  employed.  Instead  of  saying  this,  he 
that  they  were  among  those  who  told  these  things  to  the 
Apostles,  an  asseHion  which  is  consistent  enough  both  with 
Matthew  and  John's  account.  Such  a  careful  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  exactly  in  agreement  with  Luke's  position,  as  a 
sifter  of  the  testimony  of  others.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  were  four  women,  the  two  Maries,  Salome  and 
Joanna,  who  were  prominent  in  the  transactions  of  that  morn- 
ing. With  these  several  others,  whose  names  are  not  given, 
were  united.  Some  of  these  four  in  company  with  other  women 
each  of  the  sjmoptics  have  named  as  present  at  the  events 
mentioned  by  them.  They  were  the  prominent  characters,  and 
busy  in  some  portion  of  the-  scene.  They  have,  therefore,  in- 
troduced their  names  into  the  narrative  without  considering 
definitely  what  portion  of  it  belonged  to  each.  John's  account 
is  alone  definite  and  distinct,  and  this  agrees  with  his  assertion 
that  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  facts. 

Matthew  mentions  only  the  two  Maries.     But  it  is  evidept 
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that  the  words  which  the  author  of  this  Oospel  states  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  angels  were  not  addressed  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene^ for  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  case^  it  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  John's  testimony.  If  Mary  Magdalene  went  alone, 
the  words  may  have  been  addressed  to  the  other  Mary  in  com- 
pany with  other  women,  as  stated  by  Mark;  if  so,  this  passage 
of  Matthew  must  consist  of  three  fragments. 

Another  remarkable  statement  of  Matthew  is  that  our  Lord 
appeared  to  the  women  as  they  ran  from  the  sepulchre,  while 
the  only  two  mentioned  are  the  two  Maries.  ''And  behold  Jesus 
met  them,  saying,  Hail  1  but  they  coming  up  to  him  held  him 
by  the  feet,  and  they  worshipped  him." 

The  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage  ascribes  this  to 
the  two  Maries.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  events  pre- 
viously mentioned  cannot  possibly  have  been  seen  by  Mary 
Magdalene.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  this  appearance  cannot 
possiMy  be  reconciled  with  the  circumstances  of  the  appearance 
to  her  as  described  by  John.  According  to  him  she  saw 
BDgels  in  the  tomb,  but  she  was  not  in  the  act  of  conveying  a 
message  to  the  Apostles,  nor  was  she  going  quickly  from  the 
tomb  when  she  saw  our  Lord.  She  had  run  quickly  from  the 
sepulchre  to  bring  information  to  Peter  and  John  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  stone,  but  she  had  then  seen  no  angels.  Are 
we  to  suppose,  then,  that  this  was  an  appearance  to  the  other 
Mary  and  other  women  not  mentioned  ?  The  assertion  of  Mark 
that  our  Lord  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene  is  opposed 
to  this.  We  know  from  John  that  he  did  not  appear  to  her 
till  after  Peter  and  John  had  visited  the  sepulchre  and  her 
own  return.  If  so,  the  interval  between  his  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  afterwards  to  the  other  women  must  have  been 
so  short,  that  his  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  can  hardly 
deserve  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  it  by  Mark  when 
he  says  that,  when  he  was  risen,  he  appeared  first  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  To  justify  these  words  it  is  necessary,  also,  that 
she  should  have  been  alone,  as  John  describes  her  to  have 
Mark  also  adds,  that  "she  went  and  told  these  things  to 
•to  those  who  were  with  him,  as  they  mourned  and  wept.  And 
they,  hearing  that  he  was  living,  and  was  seen  by  her,  believed 
not.^'  Here  no  mention  is  made  of  any  message  of  a  resurrec- 
tion being  conveyed  to  the  Apostles  by  any  other  woman  than 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  following  words  seem  positively  to  ex- 
clude it.  "  But  after  these  things  he  appeared  in  another  form 
to  two  of  them,  as  they  walked  going  into  the  country.'*  These 
words  prove  that  the  author  did  not  know  of  any  other  appear- 
ance to  the  women.  The  word  but  (Se)  is  opposed  to  the  appearing 
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first  to  Mary  Magdalene.  It  implies  that  tlie  writer  oonridered 
the  second  appearance  of  our  Lord  as  that  on  the  road  to  Em- 
maus.  Cleopas  also  states  that  women  of  their  company  had  been 
to  the  sepulchrei  and  returned^  affirming  that  they  bad  seen  a 
vision  of  angels^  who  affirmed  that  be  was  alive.  Is  it  credible, 
if  these  women  had  seen  our  Lord,  that  they  would  have  spoken 
only  of  the  vision  of  angels,  and  not  of  his  personal  appearance 
to  them  ?  If,  again,  onr  Lord  appeared  first  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, it  is  impossible  that  the  other  Mary  can  have  been 
in  company  with  her.  Bat  if  we  suppose  that  Matthew's  is  a 
confused  account  of  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  we 
have  several  points,  more  or  less,  agreeing  with,  the  exact  ac- 
count of  it  as  given  by  John.  Matthew  agrees  with  John  in 
representing  her  visit  as  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  sepulchre.  In  John,  Mary  had  rushed  from  the  sepulchre 
previously,  although  she  was  not  doing  so  when  she  saw  our 
Lord,  as  is  stated  in  Matthew.  In  John,  Mary  Magdalene  is 
described  as  about  to  lay  hold  of  his  feet,  and  is  forbidden  to  do 
so.  In  Matthew  the  two  Maries  have  already  embraeed  them. 
The  expression  in  John,  "  My  Father  and  yo«ttr  Father,^  my  God 
and  your  God,'*  is  a  joyful  greeting,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  words  in  Matthew,  "Haill*^  (xWpcrc)  *'do  not  fear,'* 
{jiif  ^^elaOe).  In  both  Evangelists  she  is  dismissed  with  a 
message  to  the  Apostles.  Both  Evangelists,  likewise,  represent 
our  Lord  as  calling  the  Apostles  his  "brethren/'  The  words  in 
Matthew  may  be  an  additional  message  beyond  4hat  recorded 
by  John.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  here  meet  with  another  instance 
of  the  doubling  over  of  persons  which  we  have  already  met  with 
in  this  Evangelist.  The  passage  presents  every  appearance  of 
being  another  fragment. 

Mark's  description  of  the  departure  of  the  women  represents 
them  as  running  from  the  sepulchre  under  the  inflneace  of  fear 
and  astonishment.  Matthew  has  fear  and  great  joy.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  among  the  women  who  witnessed  the  angelio  appari- 
tion some  may  have  been  influenced  by  one  feeling  and  some  by 
the  other.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our  Lord  is  representdi 
by  Matthew  as  addressing  them  by  the  words,  ^^  Do  not  fear,"  . 
as  though  fear,  rather  than  joy,  was  their  predominant  feelings 
This  seems,  undesignedly,  to  support  the  assertion  of  Mark. 

The  words  of  the  angel  as  reported  by  Mark  are  so  dijSferent 
from  those  given  by  Luke,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  being  two  different  versions  of  the  same  address.  They 
coincide  with  those  reported  by  Matthew.  Neither  agree  with 
those  which  John  asserts  to  have  been  spoken  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene.    We  have,  therefore,  three  different  angelic  addresses ; 
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that  of  Matthew  and  Mark^  that  of  Luke,  and  that  recorded 
by  John.  This  proves  that  they  must  have  been  made  to  sepa- 
rate women,  or  parties  of  women.  Now,  although  four  only  are 
named,  the  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke  assert  that  these  were 
accompanied  by  several  others.  The  impression  produced  is^ 
that  there  are  more  who  are  not  named  than  those  who  are. 
Nothing  is,  therefore^  more  probable  than  that  the  women 
entered  the  sepulchre  in  separate  parties.  The  writers  of  the 
synoptics  may  not  have  been  aware  of  this,  but  it  can  be  inferred 
from  the  materials  which  they  have  put  together.  It  may 
safely  be  aflSrmed  that  no  raythologist  would  have  composed 
a  story  encumbered  with  such  difficulties,  nor  could  myths 
which  grew  up  spontaneously  have  presented  us  with  such  co- 
incidences. 

The  last  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel  is  evidently  of  a  very 
fragmentary  description.  It  passes  over  all  mention  of  our 
Lord's  appearances  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  confines 
itself  to  the  mention  of  one,  it  may  be  of  two,  appearances 
of  our  Lard  in  Oalilee.  "  But  the  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Oalilee,  to  the  mountain  where  Jesus  appointed  them. 
And  seeing  him  they  worshipped  him,  but  some  doubted  {xal 
li6vT€f;  airrov  Trpoa-efcvprjcrav,  oi  Se  iSlaraaav).  And  Jesus 
coming  said  to  them.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  Go,  therefore ;  make  disciples  of  all  nations  by 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
ever I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
to  the  Mid  of  the  world.'' 

While  this  passage  asserts  that  Jesus  had  appointed  to  meet 
the  Apostles  at  a  particular  mountain,  the  Evangelist  has  not  told 
tts  when  or  where  that  appointment  was  made.  The  angelic  mes- 
sage had  pointed  out  Galilee  as  the  place  of  meeting,  but  no  defi- 
nite mountain  there.  Here  the  fragmentary  nature  of  this  portion 
of  the  Gospel  is  apparent,  for  we  are  forced  by  the  conditions 
of  the  case  to  assume  some  prior  meeting  where  this  appoint- 
ment was  made.  But  its  fragmentary  character  is  still  more 
•apparent  from  what  follows:  "And  seeing  him  they  worshipped 
him,  but  some  doubted."  The  persons  who  are  described  as 
seeing  our  Lord  are  the  eleven  Apostles.  If  we  had  no  other 
information  than  that  supplied  by  this  Gospel  we  could  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  when  the  eleven  Apostles  saw  our 
Lord  the  majority  of  them  believed,  but  that  some  of  them 
doubted.  Construed  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  this  is  the  neces- 
sary meaning  of  the  passage.  All  other  interpretations  are 
mere  subterfuges  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  unpleasant 
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meaniug.  But  that  either  of  the  Apostles  doubted  after  the 
evidence  which  they  had  received  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrec- 
tion before  they  left  Jerusalem  appears  utterly  impossible.  We 
have  only  two  alternatives.  The  passage  either  contains  a  mis- 
placed allusion  to  Thomas^  or^  according  to  Mark  and  Luke, 
to  some  others  of  the  disciples  at  the  appearance  oa  Easter 
day,  and  this  placed  in  a  wholly  different  connection ;  or  the 
doubters  must  have  been  some  others  besides  the  eleven  who 
were  present,  but  whose  presence  is  not  recognized  in  the  nar- 
rative, notwithstanding  the  £act  that  the  rules  of  grammar 
require  that  the  doubters  should  have  been  some  of  the  eleven 
Apostles.  We  know  from  Saint  Paul  that  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  when  he  was  seen  by  500  brethren  at  once. 
This  most  probably  took  place  in  Galilee,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  out  of  so  large  a  number  some  should  have 
doubted.  If  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  passage  is  of  a  most  fragmentary  character.  The 
same  inference,  also,  follows  from  the  assumption  that  it  refers 
to  doubts  expressed  by  Apostles  on  Easter  day. 

According  to  the  strict  structure  of  the  narrative,  the  follow- 
ing  discourse  must  have  been  delivered  to  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  passage,  '^And  Jesus  coming  said  to  them, 
i.e.,  to  the  persons  who,  when  they  saw  him,  believed,  but  some 
doubted.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  conclusion  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
represents  a  somewhat  similar  discourse  as  delivered  to  the 
Apostles  either  on  Easter  day  or  the  following  Sunday.  On 
this  occasion  unbelief  was  manifested,  and  our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  reproaching  them  with  it.  The  discourse  as  it  stands 
in  Matthew,  and  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  made  to  the 
eleven,  is  certainly  more  likely  to  have  been  made  to  them  than 
to  the  500.  Still  as  the  chapter  is  so  evidently  fragmentary, 
this  may  have  been  a  fragment  also,  and  spoken  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  in  which  none  but  the  eleven  were  present 
The  Gospel  then  concludes,  after  alluding  to  two  only — or,  at 
most,  three — appearances  of  our  Lord,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  ascension. 

This  chapter  appears  to  be  composed  of  six  fragments. 
1st,  The  visit  of  the  two  Maries  to  view  the  sepulchre,  2nd,  The 
indefinite  account  of  the  events  at  the  sepulchre.  3rd,  The 
angel's  address  to  a  body  of  women,  and  their  departure  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  the  Apostles.  4th,  An  indistinct  account  of 
an  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene.  5th,  The  report  of  the 
guards  to  the  priests.  6th,  A  meeting  with  500  brethren  mixed 
up  with  a  meeting  with  the  eleven  Apostles.     Perhaps  the  dis- 
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course  to  the  eleven  Apostles  is  a  seventh  and  separate  fragment. 
The  oonclttsion  of  Mark^s  Grospel  has  also  a  strong  appearance  of 
being  of  a  fragmentary  character.  If  it  is  not  viewed  as  such^ 
but  considered  as  a  regular  history^  it  places  the  ascension  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  evening  of  Easter  day.  It  contains 
the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene^  an  allusion  to  the  journey 
to  Eaamausy  the  appearance  to  the  twelve  on  Easter  day.  This 
is  followed  by  a  discourse  which  is  grammatically  closely  con- 
nected with  that  appearance,  and  an  allusion  to  the  ascension^ 
which  the  granauaatical  construction  distinctly  represents  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  the  discourse. 

The  author  evidently  wrote  under  a  strong  sense  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  Apostles.  They  do  not  believe  in  Mary  Magda- 
lene's report  of  the  resurrection.  When  our  Lord  appeared  in 
another  form  to  two  of  them  as  they  went  into  the  country,  and 
they  had  reported  the  resurrection  to  the  rest,  "  neither  believed 
they  them/*'  When  our  Lord  appeared  to  the  eleven,  as  they  sat 
at  meat,  "  he  reproached  (wvel^Lvcii)  them  with  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart,  because  they  did  not  believe  them  who  had 
seen  him  after  he  was  risen.''  Very  different  is  the  view  taken 
by  Luke  of  the  results  of  the  reports  of  the  two  disciples  from 
Emmaus : — "They  found  /Ac  eleven  gathered  together,  and  them 
thai  were  with  them,  saying.  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath 
appeared  to  Simon.  And  they  told  what  things  were  done  in  the 
way>  and  how  be  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.  And 
as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  But  they  were  terrified 
and  affrighted,  an^  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts 
arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  be  had  thus  spoken,  he 
shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.  And  while  they  yet  believed 
not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said«unto  tbem^  Have  ye  here  any 
meat?" 

Now  this  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  two  writers  report 
accounts  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  While  they  report 
what  at  bottom  are  the  same  facts,  they  take  a  different  view  of 
them.  This  affords  a  most  satisfectory  proof  of  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  facts  themselves.  It  is  evident  by  a  mere  jux- 
taposition of  the  pass^es,  that  the  writer  in  Mark  took  a  much 
stronger  view  of  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  than  Luke  did. 
The  account  in  Mark  leads  the  reader  to  conclude,  that  the 
report  of  Cleopas  and  his  companion  was  received  with  an 
universal  un'belief  by  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered.     It  may  be 
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said  to  be  a  very  concise  accouiit.  So  it  is.  Bnt  its  coocise- 
ness  rendets  such  an  impression  ineyitable.  We  find^  however^ 
that  the  fall  fact  was^  that  there  were  persons  present  who 
were  even  prepared  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  report  of  Peter,  without  the  corroboration  afforded  by 
the  account  of  the  two  disciples.  The  words  used  by  Luke 
forbid  us  to  think  that  the  bdievers  present  were  few  in  number. 
In  fact,  the  reader  of  Luke^s  narrative  naturally  concludes  that 
the  belief  was  almost  as  general  as  the  unbelief  is  represented  in 
Mark.  Mark's  narrative  seems  to  be  a  fragment  derived  from 
the  report  of  one  who  was  at  first  an  unbeliever,  and  he  has 
attributed  to  others  what  he  felt  himself.  We  learn  from  Luke 
that  others  besides  the  eleven  were  present,  and  that  our  Lord's 
appearance  took  place  while  the  two  disciples  were  in  the  act  of 
giving  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place  in  their  interview  with 
him.  Here,  again,  the  impression  produced  by  the  narrative  in 
Mark  is  that  the  first  thing  whidi  our  Lord  did  on  his  appear- 
ance was  to  reproach  them  with  their  unbelief;  bttt  we  know, 
both  from  Luke  and  John,  that  the  first  words  uttered  by  him 
were  a  salutation  of  peace.  Luke  tells  us  that  his  sudden  appari- 
tion produced  the  impression  that  it  was  a  spirit  ^hieh  they  saw, 
as  was  not  unnatural.  Our  Lord  mildly  expostulates  with  their 
fears,  and  affords  them  the  most  substantial  evidence  of  his 
bodily  resurrection.  While  they  were  still  somewhat  uncon- 
vinced, not  from  unbelief  but  joy,  our  Lord  actually  condescended 
to  eat  in  their  presence.  All  this  is  described  by  the  reporter  in 
Mark,  as  follows :  ^'  He  reproached  them  with  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart,  because  they  did  not. believe  those  who 
had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.^'  The  disagreement  in  view 
entertained  by  the  two  authors  is  most  remarkable — a  disagree- 
ment, however,  which  is  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  reality 
of  the  facts.  It  has  been  said  that  Mate's  is  a  very  abridged 
account.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  explanation,  that  it 
only  shews  that  this  impression  of  his  meaning  is  inevitable  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  account  is  written.  The  real  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  passage  is  a  fragment,  derived 
from  the  report  of  one  who  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
believe. 

The  discourse  in  Mark  is  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  impression  on 
the  reader's  mind  that  it  was  delivered  at  our  Lord's  appearance 
to  the  eleven,  after  he  had  reproached  them  with  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart.  The  connecting  words  are,  '^  And  he  said 
to  them."  The  ascension  also  is  placed  as  immediately  following 
the  discourse.  The  Lord  after  speaking  to  them  was  received 
up.     (O  fjikv  oiv  Kvpios  fMera  ro  7<a\^a4  avrots  ap€\i^<f>0ij.)     It 
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is  highly  probable  that  the  discourse  was  spoken  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  ascension^  but  that  the  ascension  did  not  take  place 
on  Easter  day  is  certain^  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  discourse  was 
delivered  on  that  day«  It  is  more  remarkable  that  a  somewhat 
similar  discourse  is  represented  by  Luke  as  having  been  uttered 
by  our  Lord  on  the  same  occasion,  and  the  ascension  is  repre- 
sented in  his  Gospel  as  immediately  following  its  delivery, 
although  he  states  this  differently  in  the  Acts  c^  the  Apostles. 
We  must  place  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  in  juxtaposition.  After 
having  eaten  before  the  disciples,  Luke  describes  our  Lord  as 
saying,  "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I 
was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  understand- 
ing, that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  And  said  unto 
them.  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day :  and  that  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these 
things.  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon 
you  :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high.  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven.^'  In  the  Acts  we  read:  "The 
former  treatise  have  1  made, .  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that  Jesus 
began  both  to  do  and  teach.  Until  the  day  in  which  he  was 
taken  up,  after  that  he  through  the  Holy  Ghost  had  given  com- 
mandments unto  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen :  to  whom 
also  he  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible 
proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  :  and,  being  assembled  together 
with  them,  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith 
he,  ye  have  heard  of  me.  .  .  .  When  they  therefore  were  come 
together,  they  asked  of  him,  saying,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  And  he  said  unto 
them.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.  But  ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you : 
and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 
And  when  he  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  beheld,  he  was 
taken  up.*' 

Such  is  Luke's  second  account  of  the  ascension,  composed 
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some  time  after  he  had  written  the  first.    If  the  reader  had 
only  his  Gospel^  he  would  be  unable  to  avoid  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the 
resurrectioni  and  that  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  ascen- 
sion.    If  this  were  his  sense^  Luke  writes  grammatically,  but 
commentators    have    little    scruple  to  sacrifice  his  grammar, 
when  they  think  they  can  improve  his  sense,  and  then  they 
say  that  he  means  something  quite  different  from  what  the 
natural  order  of  his  words  convey.    In  the  Acts,  he  distinctly 
informs  us  that  the  ascension  took  place  forty  days  after  the 
resurrection,  and  that  our  Lord  in  the  meantime  had  several  dis- 
courses with  the  Apostles  respecting  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  several 
discourses  to  the  same  effect  as  those  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  may  have  been  delivered   in   the  course  of  the   forty 
days,  and  that  these  discourses  are  a  general  summary  of  them. 
But  taking  the  phenomena  as  they  stand,  and  supposing  the 
authors  of  these  Gospels  to  have  used  perspicuous  and  gram- 
matical  language,  it  seems   hardly  possible   to  resist  the  in- 
ference that  both  writers,  when  they  wrote  these  passages,  would 
conclude  that  their  readers  would  understand  that  the  discourses 
and  the  ascension  took  place  on  Easter  evening.    To  suppose 
that  the  author  intended  to  represent  a  day  or  more  to  have 
elapsed  between  such  an  expression  as,  '^  taking,  he  ate  before 
them,''  and  ''  But  he  said  to  them :''  or  that  the  writer  meant 
to  imply  that  another  interval  took  place  between  the  expres- 
sions, '^  Then  opened  he  their  understandings,''  etc.,  and  the 
following  words,  ^'And.he  said  to  them,"  or  the  words,  "Ye 
are  witnesses  of  these  things,"  and  "And  behold  I  send  the 
promise  of  my  father  upon  you,"  or  the  concluding  words  of  this 
promise,  and  the  words,  "  And  he  led  them  out  to  Bethany/' 
etc.,  is  to  charge  the  Evangelist  with  inability  to  express  him- 
self with  perspicuity  in  the  most  ordinary  use  of  language.     The 
far  more  reverent  conclusion  is,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
Christians  thought  that  the  ascension  followed  the  resurrection 
on  Easter  day,  an  opinion  which  the  author  of  the  fragment  in 
Mark  followed,  as  well  as  Luke  himself,  and  that  hath  so  placed 
the  previous  discourse  as  to  meet  this  view  of  the  case;  but  that 
the  subsequent  inquiries  of  Luke  led  him  to  arrive  at  the  distinct 
statement  of  the  Acts.     Such  a  view  bears  out  Luke's  express 
statement  in  the  Gospel,  that  he  wrote  after  having  instituted 
the  best  inquiry  into  the  fact  which  he  was  able. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  Luke's  account  of  the  journey  to 
Emmaus  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fragment  in  Mark,  which 
is  evidently  reported  from  a  distinct  source.    The  account  of 
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the  journey  itself^  as  given  by  Luke^  has  the  strongest  evidence 
of  historical  accuracy^  and  is  reported  in  such  language,  as  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  derived  from  one  of  the  two  disciples 
themselves.  His  account  of  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the 
women  to  the  sepulchre  is  also  in  the  strictest  conformity 
with  the  description  of  an  eye-witness.  We  must  notice  the 
chief  points.  The  distance  of  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  is  dis- 
tinctly given.  Cleopas  and  his  companion  were  discoursing 
about  the  events  which  had  just  occurred.  Their  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  an  earnest  manner  {iv  rS  ofitXelp  ainoiff;  xal  ktv- 
^fjT€lv),  They  were  '^  discoursing  and  discussing.^'  These  words 
imply  the  existence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  hnstween  the  two. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged^  Jesus  approaches  and  joins 
them.  Their  eyes  were  holden.  He  addresses  them,  "  What 
are  these  reasonings^  which  you  are  maintaining  one  against  the 
other  {rive;  oi  Xoyoi  ovrot  01)9  avrt/SaXKere  irpb<$  aXKi^Xovsi)  as 
ye  walk  sadlv?*'  Cleopas  replies — "Do  you  lodge  alone  in  Jeru- 
salem ((TV  fiopofs  7r{ipoiK€l<;) ,  and  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
in  it  in  these  days?^'  Jesus — "What  kind  of  things  V  Cleopas 
and  his  companion — "  The  things  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and  deed  before  God  and  all  the 
people,  and  how  our  chief  priests  and  rulers  have  delivered  him 
to  judgment  of  death^  and  have  crucified  him.  But  we  hoped 
that  he  was  he  who  was  about  to  redeem  Israel.  And  besides 
all  this,  this  day  is  the  third  day  from  the  time  that  these 
things  took  place.  But  also  certain  women  from  among  us 
astonished  us,  being  early  at  the  sepulchrcj  and  not  having  found 
his  body,  they  came,  saying,  that  they  had  seen  a  vision  of 
angels  who  said  that  he  was  alive.  And  some  also  of  those 
among  us  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  there  as  the  women 
had  said,  but  him  they  saw  not.''  Jesus — "  O  fools  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.''  These  last 
words  are  the  nearest  to  those  in  Mark,  who  asserts  that  Jesus 
reproached  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, 
but  there  it  is  the  eleven  who  are  reproached.  Mark's  statement 
is,  however,  a  strong  corroboration  of  Luke's  facts,  as  shewing 
that  there  were  persons  among  the  disciples  to  whom  these  strong 
words  were  applicable,  although  the  occasion  is  misplaced  by 
him.  It  is  most  remarkable,  however,  that  these  two  persons 
who  had  been  thus  reproached  were  actually  in  the  room 
at  the  time,  when  and  where  Mark  represents  the  reproach  as 
having  been  uttered,  while  the  real  state  of  the  fact  was,  that 
they  had  been  reproached  previously,  and  that  they  reported  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  thus  reproached  to  the  assembled  dis- 
ciples.    This  is  a  wonderfully  undesigned  coincidence,  which  is 

X  2 
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alone  safficient  to  establish  the  historical  accuracy  ci  the  entire 
acooTint.  Our  Lord  kept  explaining  {S&npfMJfifevev)  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  as  to  the  things  concerning  himself.  Similarly, 
also,  our  Lord  was  making  as  if  he  would  go  further  {Trpoaem^m 
a  strong  term).  They  constiraiaed  him.  So  again  in  the  breaking 
of  breskd,  ejre&iSov  denoting  a  repeated  act.  Tb^  recognize 
him  and  he  becomes  invisible^  and  tb^  exclaim^  Was  not  our 
heart  burning  within  us,  as  he  spoke  to  us  on  the-  road^  and 
unfolded  the  Scriptures  to  us?  On  returning  to  Jerusalem,  they 
And  the  eleven  and  those  who  were  with  thiem  assembledj  say- 
ing  (Xeyaura^),  The  Lord  is  risen  again,  etc.  Then  follows  the 
account  of  the  appearance  to  which  we  haive  alreiady  referred. 
T^is  aoeount  is  marked  with  the  stroi^est  traits  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  both  of  them  dosely  point  to  Cleoptts  as  Luke's 
authority. 

Luke^s  account  of  the  Tisit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre 
closely  agrees  with  that  which  Cleopas  givea  of  it  to  our  Lond.  Tt» 
visit  in  both  cases  was  made  by  several  wom^»  They  go  early 
{6p6fHvai,  says  Cleopasc  SpOpov  fioB&o^,  according  to  Luke).  Not 
finding  his  body,  says  Oleopas  (/ea^  ebpoOffat  rh  a-Afm} ;  and  enter iug 
they  found  not  the  body  (&ux  «5pay  rba&ifia)  says  Luke.  Gko- 
pas  says,' they  came  -saying  that  they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angris; 
Luke  says,  tbey  saw  two ;  Cleopas  add3>  who  said  tlaiat  '-  he  was 
alive.'^  Luke  says  that  the  angds  said,  *^Vfhj  seek  ye  liim  who 
lives  among  the  dead  ?  ^'  Some  of  >their  body  went  to  the  tomb, 
and  found  things  as  the  women  had  said.  Cleopas  here  uses  the 
plural  number.  He  may  put  the  case  generally^  or  have  heard 
of  the  joint  visit  of  Pteter  and  John.  Luke,  sajrs  that  Peter 
found  things  aS' thus  stated;  Oleopas  says^  ^^Him  they  saw  not.-' 
Luhetellsus  that:  Peter  returned  woiwlering,  and  John  impliw 
that  he  did  npt  return  beKeving*  Not  one;  word  is-  said  of  a»y 
alleged  appearance  of  d^urLord  ta  the;  wotneak  This  ds  natural 
enough  if  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  only  one  ta  wiiotn  ihe  bad 
appeared;  for  the  appearance  to  her  took  |daoe  after  Peler's 
visit.  From  tbedistane^,  CleOpas  and*  bis  companion  miast  ha^e 
left  Jerusalem  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  our  Lord 
appeared  to  Mary  Magdialene  aloue>  and  she  had  to  go^nound  to 
the  different  disciples  with  ilbe  message,  Cleopais  mi^t  full  weU 
have  not  beard  her  messi^e  before  he  left.  But  when  his 
account  is  so  minute,  it  is  very  improbable,  if  the  women^who 
reported  that  tbey  had  seen  a  vision  of  angek,  who  said 
that  he  was  risen,  bad  said  that  they  had  also  seen  our  Lord, 
that  he  would  have  omitted  all  mention  of  it.  Of  sueh  anafpe^X" 
ance  Luke's  account  likewise  knew  nothing. 

Luke's  and  John's  accounts,  drawn  as  they  are  from  sources 
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evidently  and  entirely  distinct^  fortn  as  strong  a  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  as  the  attestation  of  any 
event  recorded  in  history.  John  was  present^  and  his  account 
reflects  bis  own  feelings.  He  had  already  become  a  believer  in 
the  resurrection.  His  narrative  is  accordingly  destitute  of  every 
expression  of  wonder  or  surprise.  It  is  distinct  and  clear.  But 
Luke's  inquiries  led  him  to  tell  us  when  Jesus  stood  in  the 
midst,  that  they  were  territied  and  afi^'ighted,  and  supposed  that 
the  appearance  was  a  spirit,  and  that  our  Lord  reasoned  with 
them  on  the  certainty  of  his  bodily  reality.  John  tells  us,  with- 
out noticing  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  our  Lord's  doing 
so,  that  he  shewed  the  disciples  his  hands  and  his  side.  Luke 
adds  that  he  shewed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  that  while  they  were 
still  incredulous  from  }oy  and  were  wondering,  he  asked  them 
for  food,  and  on  their  producing  it,  he  ate  before  them  a  piece 
of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  a  honeyeomb.  Then  fear  is  alluded  to 
in  John  by  the  seoand  address  made  to  the  disciples  of  "  Peace 
be  unto  you.^^  John  says  that  he  breathed  on  the  Apostles,  and 
said  to  them,  '^  Beoeive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Luke  states  that 
'*  he  opened  their  understandings  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,"  an  evident  allusion  to  the  same  eveiiit  by  dif- 
ferent witnesses.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  mutual  attestatiou 
gifen  by  these  two  Gospels  to  Peter  and  John^s  visit  to  the 
seputehre,  in  the  peculiar  expression  used  by  each  of  them  to 
denote  thdr  going  home.  Peter  and  John  return  '■  to  themselves'' 
{chnjfhBot^  vpo^  idvroifs).  Peter,  in  Luke,  returns  *^to  himself" 
{d*rnj\$€v  "n-poi;  iavT&p).  This  most  peculiar  expression  united 
with  a  testimony  to  exactly  the  same  facts,  mixed  with  vari- 
ation in  the  particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs 
of  historical  veracity,  quite  unlike  the  mode  ofnarrat^pn  adopted 
by  invent(»^,  or  the  form  in  which  stories  spring  up  in  myths. 

St.  John's  Gospel  contains  an  account  odf  a  second  appearance 
of  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles  in  the  following  week  describing  the 
unbelief,  and  the  subsequent  conviction  of  Thomas.  We  probably 
catch  an  echo  of  it  in  Mark.  As  it  stands  in  John,  the  whole  nar- 
rative wears  the  strongest  appearance  of  naturalness.  The  supple- 
ment of  the  Gospel,  whether  it  be  by  John's  hand  or  another, 
contains  a  circumstantial  account  of  a  third  appearance  of  our 
Lord  made  to  seven  of  the  Apostles,  which  presents  strong  indica- 
tions of  an  historic  character.  His  narrative  concludes  without 
noticing  the  ascension,  but  with  an  assertion,  twice  repeated, 
that  the  incidents  repc«'ted  by  him  are  selections  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  events  made  by  him  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
ofGod. 
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This  survey  of  the  fourfold  account  of  the  resurrection  leads 
us  to  the  following  conclusions: — Ist.  That  the  account  given 
by  John  is  the  direct  testimony  of  himself  and  Mary  Magdalene 
of  what  they  heard  and  saw.  2nd.  That  this  testimony  receives 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  its  historical  accuracy,  when  it  is 
compared  with  that  of  Luke,  whose  account  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  derived  from  direct  testimony,  narrated 
with  the  care  of  a  writer  who  claims  to  have  used  circumspec- 
tion in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote.  This  account 
seems  mainly  to  rest  on  the  ocular  testimony  of  Cleopas  and 
of  the  women  who  were  his  informants.  3rd.  Of  the  subsequent 
events  Luke  seems  not  to  have  had  such  precise  information 
when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  as  he  had  become  possessed  of  when 
he  wrote  the  Acts.  4th.  The  accounts  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
are  fragmentary,  each  fragment  having  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  in  various  ways  affording  distinct  confirmation  of  the  sub- 
stantial accounts  of  the  other  two  Evangelists.  5th.  Con- 
siderable variations  exist  in  the  accounts.  These  seem  to 
have  been  caused  by  their 'having  originated  in  narrations 
made  by  diflferent  women  who  had  witnessed  diflTerent  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  were  in  too  excited  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  definite  about  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence.  Such 
variations  are  natural  if  the  reports  are  accounts  of  real 
events,  and  form  a  far  stronger  confirmation  of  their  truth  than 
if  they  had  flowed  on  with  uniform  conformity.  Those  in  Mat- 
thew have  the  appearance  of  having  passed  through  transmis- 
sions prior  to  having  been  recorded  in  writing.  6th.  The  whole 
narrative  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  a  number  of  allusions  in 
one  to  events  mentioned  in  another  more  or  less  remote,  but 
entirely  beyond  the  invention  of  a  forger.  7th.  The  authors  of 
the  Gospels  appear  to  have  made  no  effort  to  harmonise  the 
events  of  the  resurrection,  or  to  have  rounded  them  into  a  whole, 
but  to  have  set  them  down  just  as  they  heard  them  narrated, 
with  the  exception  of  John,  who  almost  entirely  narrates  his 
own  direct  testimony.  8th.  The  account  in  Matthew  as  a 
history  of  the  resurrection  is  strikingly  incomplete.  It  cannot 
possibly  be  supposed  to  contain  the  whole  testimony  of  Matthew 
on  that  subject,  and  it  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fulness 
of  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  passion.  Unless  we 
assume  that  it  consists  of  fragments,  its  entire  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  great  appearances  to  the  Apostles  is  unaccount- 
able. Its  whole  phenomena  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  its 
being  the  direct  product  of  the  pen  of  an  Apostle.  9th.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  last  chapter  in  Mark  is  wanting  in  the 
graphic  and  circumstantial  detail  with  which  the  former  portion 
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of  this  Gospel  abounds.  Its  external  character  strongly  militates 
against  its  having  been  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Gospel.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  narratives  of 
the  resurrection  present  none  of  the  usual  traits  of  mythsj  but 
all  the  usual  phenomena  which  arise  when  a  considerable  number 
of  witnesses  give  separate  accounts  of  the  same  event,  before 
their  smaller  divergencies  have  been  smoothed  over  by  a  skilful 
compiler. 

The  historical  certainty  of  the  following  events  connected 
with  the  resurrection  rests  on  an  amount  of  testimony  which 
is  hardly  possessed  by  any  event  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing:— 1st.  Mary  Magdalene^s  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  and  her 
discovering  that  the  tomb  was  empty.  2nd.  A  visit  of  one  or 
more  parties  of  women  to  the  sepulchre,  who  made  a  similar 
discovery  by  actual  inspection.  3rd.  Two  angels  seen  in  the 
sepulchre  by  Mary  Magdalene.  4th.  Two  angels  seen  in  the 
sepulchre  by  other  women.  5th.  One  angel  by  others.  6th. 
The  sepulchre  found  empty  by  Peter  and  John,  the  linen  clothes 
seen  by  them  lying  there,  and  the  napkin  wrapt  up  by  itself. 
7th.  Our  Lord  seen  and  conversed  with  by  Mary  Magdalene. 
8th.  Our  Lord  seen  and  conversed  with  by  two  disciples  for  a 
considerable  time.  9th.  His  appearance  to  Peter.  10th.  His 
appearance  on  the  evening  of  Easter-day  to  ten  Apostles  and 
other  disciples.  11th.  His  appearance  to  eleven  Apostles  on 
the  following  Sunday.  12th.  A  subsequent  appearance  to 
seven  apostles.  13th.  An  appearance  to  eleven  Apostles  on 
the  day  of  his  ascension.  Various  discrepancies  appear  in 
connection  with  minor  points,  but  these  divergencies  of  state- 
ment, when  diligently  sifted,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  instead 
of  weakening,  they  strengthen  the  historic  evidence  of  the  facts. 


(To  be  oontinned.) 
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BIFFICITLT  PASSAGES  IN  JOB. 

(ContinQed  from  Vol.  YIIL,  page  379.) 

Cbap.  XVI.  21.  The  English  version  here  renders  a  very  intelli- 
gible meaning,  but  it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  original.  Verses 
19 — 21,  should  be  thus  translated :  ''Also  now,  behold!  in 
heaven  is  my  witness,  and  supporter  on  high.  My  friends  are 
mockers,  mine  eye  pours  out  tears  to  God  (Eloah).  And  he 
may  decide  for  a  man  against  God  (Eloah),  and  the  son  of 
man  with  his  neighbour.'*  The  appeal  is  here  from  Eloah  to 
Eloah,  from  God  in  His  anger,  to  God  in  His  mercy ;  and  the 
writer  means,  that  though  afflicted  on  earth,  he  has  a  testimony 
in  heaven,  and  that,  while  his  friends  condemn  him  as  guilty,  he 
can  with  confidence  look  up  to  God  in  heaven.  So  while  one 
man  can  judge  the  cause  of  another,  God  alone  can  judge  His 
own.  He  alone  can  know  the  heart,  and  tell  for  what  cause  the 
chastisement  is  sent.  In  verse  21,  therefore,  the  contrast  is 
between  God  as  the  decider  in  His  own  cause  and  man  in  his, 
not,  as  from  the  English  version,  we  mighl;  suppose,  between  the 
impossibility  of  pleading  before  God  and  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  before  men. 

Chap.  xvii.  6.  "  He  hath  made  me  also  a  bye-word ;  and 
(foretime  I  wa»  a$  a  tairet."  So  is  the  latter  part  of  this  verse 
rendered  in  the  English  verse,  and  the  meaning  which  it 
suggests  must  be,  that  now  Job  was  an  object  of  reproach,  as 
formerly  he  had  been  a  cause  of  rejoicing.  And  perhaps  such  a 
figure  of  speech  might  be  suitable  if  the  words  of  the  text 
allowed ;  but  they  do  not.  The  meaning  the  Hebrew  gives, 
connects  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  much  better  with  the 

former.  The  word  flDfl  means  according  to  Hitzig  ''^  a  horror" 
(monstrum),  according  to  Gesenius  and  Delitzsch  *'  a  spitting,*' 
and  is  derived  from  f\^  "  to  spit  on/*     It  would  seem  that  the 

English  translators  had  either  mistaken  t^t^  for  f\f\ 
(tympanum),  or  had  that  reading.  The  rendering  of  the  latter 
clause  of  the  verse  should  be,  "  and  I  was  a  spitting  of  the  face," 
i.e,,  one  in  whose  face  people  did  spit, — a  thing  held  most  vile 
and  contemptible. 

Chap,  xviii.  18,  14.  "  It  shall  devour  the  parts  of  his  skin 
{i.e.,  the  limbs  of  his  body ) ;  the  fir$t  born  of  death  shall  devour 
his  limbs.  His  confidence  shall  be  torn  away  from  his  tent, 
and  thou  leadest  him  down  to  the  king  of  terrors, ^^ 

There  is  an  evident  correspondence  between  the  last  clauses 
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of  these  two  verses.  The  expression,  '^  the  first  born  of  death/' 
is  most  foreibly  and  pootkally  sig^ifieant  of  disease,  more 
especially  of  that  form  of  disease  from  which  Job  probably  was 
suffering,  elephantiasis,  which  destroys  and  eats  up  the  skin. 
Diseases  are  the  oldest  born  children  of  death,  and  they  lead  the 
sufferer  down  to  the  realm  of  their  parent,  death,  which  is  here 
personified  (as  Isaiah  xxviii.  15,  and  Psalm  xlix.  15),  and  called 
"  the  king  of  terrors."  It  is  not  an  unlikely  conjecture  which 
has  been  made^  that  by  this  term,  "  king  of  terrors,"  an  allusion 
is  made  to  Satan,  "  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil"  (Hfeb.  ii.  14).     In  Jewish  theology  Satan  is  called 

among  other  names  ^rUniT7i/  ^\D  (the  prince  over  Thohu, 
or  chaos).  Death  is  here  the  "king,"  whose  ''first  bom" 
is  disease. 

Verse  30.  Instead  of  *'They  thai  come  after  him  shall  be 
astouied  at  his  day,  as  they  that  went  before  were  affrighted," 
the  words  should  rather  be  rendered  '^  They  that  dwell  in  the 
west  are  astonied  at  his  day,  they  that  dwell  in  the  east  are 
affrighted,"  lit.  ''  lay  hold  on  horror."  The  inhabitants  of  the 
world  on  all  sides,  west  and  east,  shall  be  moved  when  they  hear 
of  the  chastisements  of  the  wicked.  It  could  scarcely  be  said 
that  "they  that  went  before"  could  be  affrighted  at  events 
which  were  still  to  take  place ;  and  it  would  be  forced  to  un- 
derstand by  this  expressicm,  the  contemporaries  of  Job.  The 
other  renderii^  gives  a  mnch  clearer  meaning. 

Chap.  xix.  20.  "  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth." 
This  is  sometimes  understood  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  *'  I 
have  escaped  just  with  my  life,"  vitam  solam  et  nudam  ex- 
portare.  Sut  this  does  not  agree  with  the  context.  Job  is 
recounting  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  so  far  from  thinking  he 
has  just  escaped  the  jaws  of  deaths  he  regards  his  sickness  as 
fatal,  and  himself  therefore  as  dying.  Geseuius  takes  the  ex- 
pression as  a  proverb,  and  interprets  it  "  vix  sani  quidquam 
superest  in  corpore  meo."  But  this  meaning  is  too  vague  and 
general  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take  the 
words  in  their  strict  sense,  and  not  as  proverbial.  Job  has  been 
describing  the  effects  of  his  disease,  his  fetid  breath  (v.  17)^  and 
his  miserable  leanness,  in  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  (20). 
Then  he  mentions  another  effect  of  his  loathsome  ailment,  viz., 
that  his  teeth  fall  out  of  his  gums.  Delitzsch  understands  the 
words  to  mean  that  the  gums  have  so  sunk  away  from  the  teeth 
that  the  membrane  round  the  teeth  alone  remained  to  them. 
In  any  case,  the  expression  to  be  taken  as  speaking  of  a  bodily 
ailment,  and  not  as  a  proverbial  saying. 
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VePBe  25—27.  This  is  "locus  classicus'*  rf  this  book.  It 
is  the  passage  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  text  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures^  which  proves  that  the  belief  in  '^the 
resurrection  of  the  body''  was  held,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job.  Much  controversy^  therefore^  has 
settled  itself  round  this  well-known  passage.  It  will  be  most 
satisfactory,  without  entering  on  the  theological  question  more 
than  is  unavoidable,  to  give,  firsts  as  exact  a  translation  of  the 
verses  as  can  be;  next  to  consider  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
different  words  used  here;  and  then,  the  connection  of  the 
passage  with  the  context.  Our  version,  though'  in  the  main 
correct,  does  not  give  the  meaning  quite  literally,  but  is  perhaps 
coloured  somewhat  with  the  traditional  interpretation  assigned 
to  the  passage.  Closely  translated  the  verses  mean,  ''  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  or  Avenger  ('  Goel/  about  which  word 
something  will  be  said  below)  liveth,  and  the  Last  one,  he  will 
arise  on  the  dust,  and  after  my  skin,  (they)  destroy  this,  and 
away  from  my  flesh  I  shall  behold  God  (Eloah) :  whom  I  shall 
see  to  myself  (t .e.,  for  my  good)  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  a  stranger,  my  reins  yearn  in  my  bosom.''  Such  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  passage,  which  certainly  does  not  give  so 
dear  and  decided  a  sense  as  our  well-known  English  one,  but 
may  enable  a  person  to  form  perhaps  a  better  judgment  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  I  will  discuss  now  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  on  some  of  the  words.    And  first  as  to  the 

Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  Bedeemer,  viz.,  hlAii  (Goal). 
It  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  generally  with 
the  addition  D^  (the  blood),  as  Numb.  xxxv.  19;  Dent.  xix. 
6,  12 ;  Josh.  XX.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  11,  and  with  the  omission 

D^,  Numb.  xxxv.  In  this  sense  "  Goel "  is  '^  an  Avenger." 
The  same  word  is  used  Ruth  iii.  12,  for  one  who  redeems  a 
pledge,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  English  Bible  "  kinsman." 
The  rendering  "Redeemer"  would  be  the  best  in  the  place 
under  consideration,  except  that  it  may  lead  us  to  attach  a 
higher  import  than  belongs  to  the  original  word.  Job  does  not 
speak  of  God  as  his  Redeemer  in  the  high  sense  in  which  that 
term  belongs  to  Him  alone ;  but  he  ca]is  Him  his  God,  inas- 
much as  he  felt  sure  God  would  preserve  his  good  name  and 
made  clear  his  innocence  hereafter.  The  next  word,  p*^DM, 
stands  in  apposition  with  "  Goel,"  and  cannot  be  rendered  "  at 
the  latter  day."  Some  have  interpreted  it  to  mean  "  vindex," 
or  "  after-man,"  in  the  sense  of  one  who  seconds  another.  It  is 
rather  an  appellation  of  God  Himself,  and  signifies  "  the  last," 
"  postremus,  novissiraus."    (Cf.  Isaiah  xliv.  6,  where  both  the 
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words  7M2  and  l^^^tJM  are  used.)  The  next  word  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  nearly  as  important  as  these  two  to  the  right  meaning 
of  the  passage.  It  is  rendered  in  the  English  version  "  on  the 
earth,"   but   Hebrew   has  two   other  words  for  "the  earth/' 

neither  of  which  is  here  used.  The  word  employed  "^DV 
signifies  '^  dust/'  and  does  not  mean  here  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
but  the  dust  to  which  man  returns  in  the  grave.  So  is  the 
word  used  in  chapters  xvii.  16 ;  xx.  11;  xxi.  26  of  this  book, 
and  Psalm  xxx.  10.  The  sense  then  is,  that  he,  his  justifier 
and  the  Last,  will  raise  Himself  up  on  the  dust  to  which  Job  is 
about  to  return,  and  will  assert  his  innocency  when  Job  is  gone 
away.  If  this  be  the  right  interpretation  of  ^^"^^V,  then  we 
cannot  find  in  these  words,  so  far,  the  hope  expressed  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the  words  which  follow,  though  in 
our  version  ("and  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God'')  they  seem 
to  bear  that  meaning,  require  another  translation.     For  the 

preposition  is  not  "  m"  3,  but  *'from,^*  or  "  apart  from,** 
D,  ("^^^.tojp)  and  the  meaning  is  rather  ^^  apart  from  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God"  (Eloah)  than  "  in  my  flesh.'*  The  words 
which  follow,  "  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,"  are  difficult  to  understand,  on  the  supposition  that  Job 
merely  intended  in  this  remarkable  declaration  to  assert  a 
general  belief  that  God  would  at  some  time  bring  his  innocence 
to  light.  The  passage  means  surely  a  great  deal  more  than 
this,  though  the  ancient  interpretation  which  assigns  a  declara- 
tion of  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  may  go  too  far. 
Taking  the  words  in  connection  with  the  context,  we  may  (I 
think)  regard  them  as  expressing  a  firm  belief  in  a  justification 
of  his  innocence  hereafter,  and  a  conviction  that  he  himself  shhll 
in  some  way  be  conscious  of  it.  In  verses  23,  24,  Job  expresses 
the  fervent  wish  that  what  he  had  said  and  was  now  saying 
might  be  written  as  a  memorial  of  his  case  for  future  genera- 
tions to  judge  betwixt  him  and  his  adversaries.  Nay,  he  wishes 
it  were  written  indelibly,  "  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
the  rock  for  ever,"  as  an  inscription ;  and  then  he  expresses  his 
firm  conviction  that  One  liveth,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  who 
shall  maintain  his  cause,  and  shall  rise  up,  as  it  were,  on  the 
very  dust  to  which  he  shall  return  in  the  grave.  And  though 
after  his  skin  shall  be  destroyed,  even  then,  deprived  of  his 
body,  he  should  see  God.  And  this  vision  of  God  should  be 
made  known  to  himself  directly  and  conscious  of  identity ;  for 
whicb  justification  his  reins  in  his  bosom,  or  within  him,  did 
yearn.  Such  may  be  taken  as  a  paraphrase  of  this  passage. 
And  though  Job  does  not  profess  his  belief  in  the  resurrection 
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of  the  body,  he  declares  his  conviction  that  God  irill,  after  his 
death,  maintain  his  cause,  as  the  cause  of  all  His  true  servants, 
and  that  he  himself  shall  know  it.  We  may  perceive  the  germs 
of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  which  shall  be  a  rectification  of 
the  inequalities  of  this,  aa  also  a  notion,  though  a  dim  and 
uncertain  one,  as  compared  with  the  Christian's  feith  of  a  future 
seeing  God  *^  face  to  face." 

Verse  29.  This  verse  is  connected  with  the  precedi^. 
Job  warns  his  rebukers,  if  they  still  doubt  his  innocency,  and 
continue  to  slander  him,  that  they  will  fall  under  the  wrath 
of  Gk)d,  and  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  false  witness,  which  is 
amenable  to  the  punishment  of  th^  swor^.  The  verse  should 
be  thus  rendered,  according  to  DeUtzsch,  "  Be  afraid  of  the 
sword,  because  wrath  {i.e.,  of  God)  (strikes)  crimes  of  the  sword 
{i.e.,  capital  crimes,  such  as  blasphemy,  false  witness),  in  ordq^ 
that  ye  may  know  there  is  b  judgment."  This  translation  brings 
the  verse  into  connection  with  what  has  gone  before. 

Chap.  XX.  11.  The  English  version  has  here  supplied  words 
which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  which  give  a  difiPerent  sense 
from  that  in  the  original.  It  is  rendered,  "  His  bones  are  full 
of  the  sin  of  his  youth."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  the 
words  in  italics,  as  the  passage  gives  a  very  good  meaning 
without  them,  and  indeed  the  adoltion  mars  the  sense  and  the 
grammar  of  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  for  there  is  no  relative 
"which'*  in  the  Hebrew,  but  the  conjunction  "and."  The 
passage  should  be  rendered  thcui :  "  His  bones  were  full  of 
youthful  vigour  :  it  (via.;  his  youth)  shall  lie  down  with  him  in 
the  dust."  The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  wicked  bein^  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  their  age.  The  Septu^nt  has  given  this 
meaning,  ^Oara  airov  €V€7r\ija&rf  veomfirK  adn-oVy  koX  pter^  wroii 
eirl  %«;4aT09  Koiftfffd^aeras ;  while  Jerome  and  the  Yul^te 
have  the  same  rendering  as  the  English  version,  "  Ossa  ejus 
implebuntur  vitiis  adolescenttffi  ejus,  et  cum  eo  in  pulv^re  dor« 
miont."  But  the  addition  of  this  word  "  vitiis"  alters  and  spoils 
the  sense. 

Verse  21.  Delitzsch  gives  what  seemd-  to-be  a  better  and 
closer  rendering  of  this  verse  than  the  one  in  the  Eii^ish 
version,  though  Hupfeld  adopts  one  very  similar  to  oiurs,  viz., 
'^  Nihil  et  superstes  ad   vescendom,  itaque  non  duraot  bona 

ejus."  But  T'^to  means  escaped,  "dapsum,"  and  the  mean- 
ing will  be  this  :  "  Nothing  has  escaped  his  devouring,  therefore 
shall  not  his  prosperity  continue."  The  rendering  in  the  English 
version,  "therefore  shall  no  man  look  on  his  goods,"  is  in- 
correct. 

Chap.  xxii.  20.  This  verse  is  thus  rendered  in  the  English 
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remoa,  ^'  Wfaereai  oojr  substance  is  cut  down,  but  the  renuiant 
of  them  the  fire  consumeth/^  which  comes  into  no  sort  of  coxik- 
nection  with  the  context.  The  speaker,  Eliphaz  the  Temanitej 
is  remarking  on  the  certain  destruction  which  will  in  time  over* 
t«ke  the  eviUdoera  who  "  said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us/^  and 
on  the  joy  of  the  righteous  at  this  just  judgment^  and  this  verse 
is  the  expression  of  their  feelings  at  the  time,  It  should  be 
translated  thus,  "  Shall  not  our  adversary  be  brought  to  nought, 
aod  the  fire  consume  the  remnant  of  them  V  So  rendered,  its 
connection  with  what  has  gone  before  is  quite  plain. 

At  verse  24  a  more  literal  and  a  better  rendering  is  given 
in  the  margins  of  our  Sibles  than  in  the  text.  It  cannot  be 
translated,  ^^  Shalt  lay  up  gold  aa  dust,^^  for  then  the  word  must 

be  y^,  whereas  it  is  hv,  i.e.,  "upon.*'  The  verse  literally 
IS,  ^' And  layest  gold  ore  on  the  dust  and  Ophir  in  the  stones  of 
the  brooks."  And  the  meaning  is,  if  thou  puttest  away  from 
thee — utterly  despisest — gold  in  comparison  with  God^s  favour, 
the  result  of  this  feith  shall  be  an  ample  recompense  from  the 
Almighty,  as  declared  in  the  next  verse,  which  should  thus  be 
rendered,  "  And  the  Almighty  (Shaddai)  shall  be  thy  gold  ore 
and  the  brightness  of  silver  to  thee.'' 

Verse  30.  The  word  of  the  Hebrew  (*'M),  which  in  our 
version  is  rend^ered  "  island/'  is  rather  to  be  regarded  in  this 
plape  as  the  i^egative,   than  -the  substantive  wnich  had  that 

meining,  *'M=|'^^pM,  so  Delitzsch,  Oesenius.  The  words 
mutt  then  be  understood  to  signify  ''the  not  innocent,  i.e., 
the  gtdlty,  and  the  results  of  a  turning  to  Ood  and  of  humility 
are  dedared.  And  the  meaning  will  be,  '^  He  shall  deliver  the 
not-'guStless,  axvd  by  the  innocency  of  his  hands  he  shall  be 
delivered,''  r.e.,  be  shall  be  counted  as  one  innocent  in  the  sight 
of  Ood.  But  Delitsscb  prefers  to  understand  the  latter  clause  of 
the  verse  as  relating  to  others;  and  he  takes  it  to  mean  that 
for  the  sake  of  one  who  has  so  turned  to  Gt>d  and  humbled 
himself,  others  shall  be  delivered.  He  makes  reference  to  our 
Lord's  words  to  St.  Peter  (St.  Luke  xxii.  32).  So  some  former 
eommentators  have  understood  the  words,  ''  liberabit  Dominus 
et  profyter  puritatem  manuum  tuarum  alios,  quos  propria  inno« 
oentia  ipsos  defictens  non  esset  liberatura."    Neither  the  Sep- 

tuagint  nor  Jerome  seems  to  have  had  the  ^'M,  for  they  render  the 
first  clause  simply  as  "  the  innocent,"  Pvaercu  Sk  d0&op,  xal 
BuuTddOi/jaf)  hv  tcaOapaZs  x^P^^^  ^^^*  "  Salvabitur  innocens, 
sidvabitur  autem  in  munditia  manuum  suarum." 

Chap,  xxiii.  1 7.  The  thought  contained  in  this  verse  is  some- 
what difSeult  to  unravel.     The  construction  of  the  Hebrew  is 
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quite  plain^  and  the  EDglish  version  has  rendered  it  literally^ 
but  the  sense  is  not  clear.  There  are  two  meanings  which  may 
probably  be  attached  to  this  passage.  The  one  is  that  Job  is 
perplexed  and  troubled  at  the  thought,  that  God  had  not  cut 
him  off  before  this  great  darkness  of  trouble  was  allowed  to  come 
over  his  soul — cut  him  off  on  the  day  of  his  birth  (see  chap, 
iii.  2),  or  at  all  events  before  these  great  calamities  overtook  bim, 
and  so  "  darkness  covered  his  face.^'  The  other  is,  that  his  heart 
is  perplexed,  not  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  sorrow  which  en- 
velopes him,  not  on  account  of  the  covering  of  affliction  which 
is  now  spread  over  him — ^this  he  might  endure — but  what  he 
cannot  understand  is,  the  reason  of  God's  hostile  dealing  with 
him.  It  is  by  means  of  this  incomprehensible  way  of  dealing 
with  him  that  "  God  maketh  his  heart  soft,  and  the  Almighty 
troubleth  him^^  (v.  16.).  Delitzsch  prefers  this  latter  mode  of 
interpretation  to  the  other.  I  confess  that  the  first  mentioned 
(which  is  that  of  some  of  the  older  commentators)  appears  to 
me  to  afford  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  sense. 

Chap.  xxiv.  1.  This  cannot  be  called  exactly  a  difficult 
passage,  but  the  position  of  the  negative  in  the  English  version 
somewhat  obscures  the  sense,  and  also  the  word  "  seeing*'  haa 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew.  The  verse  literally 
rendered  is,  "  Why  are  times  not  hidden  from  the  Almighty 
(Shaddai),  and  they  who  know  Him,  do  not  see  his  days'^ — t.e., 
''  Why  is  it,  since  God  foreseeth  all  things,  that  his  true  servants 
do  not  see  his  judgments  on  the  earth,  recompense  to  the  just, 
punishment  to  the  wicked  ?/'  An  inquiry  which  has  suggested 
itself  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  heathens  in  every  age. 

Verse  11.  From  verse  2  the  writer  has  been  speaking  of  the 
violent  deeds  of  wicked  oppressors.  At  verse  5  he  refers  to  the 
lawless  tribes  of  Bedouin  bandits,  whom  he  compares  to  wild 
asses — the  '^onagri."  At  verse  11  he  describes  the  condition 
of  the  cruelly  oppressed  captives,  who  are  forced  to  work  at  the 
oil  presses  (the  work  of  slaves)  within  the  walled  inclosures  of 
their  masters.  They  are  made  also  to  tread  their  wine-presses  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  when  suffering  thirst,  are  not  flowed  to 
drink  of  the  juice  which  is  produced  by  their  labours.  The 
beauty  of  this  graphic  description  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Verse  16.  Instead  of  "  which  they  had  marked  for  them- 
selves in  the  daytime,^*  this  clause  of  the  verse  should  be  ren- 
dered, "  In  the  day  they  shut  up  themselves.^^  The  meaning  of 
course  is,  that  these  men  who  rob  in  the  night-time,  by  day 
hide  themselves  in  their  lurking  places  fipom  the  eyes  of  men. 
They  hate  and  avoid  the  light  at  all  times,  and  are  therefore  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  day.     So  Job  goes  not  to  say  in  verse  17, 
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that  ^Hhe  morning  is  to  them  as  the  shadow  of  death/'  whieh 
translation  gives  a  good  sense^  and  one  which  the  words  allow^ 
though  some  render  the  passage,  '^And  night  is  to  them  as 
morning  break/'  i.  e.,  the  season  of  their  unholy  work.  The 
last  clause  should  be  translated^  "  for  they  know  the  shadow  of 
death/'  t.  e.,  a  sense  of  guilt  is  ever  present  with  them.  The 
rendering  of  oar  version^  '^  if  one  knows  them/'  does  not  give  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  and  is,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  what 
was  said  in  the  preceding  verse,  that  they  conceal  themselves  in 
the  daytime. 

Chap.  xxvi.  5.  As  this  verse  stands  in  the  English  version 
the  sense  is  somewhat  obscure,  "  Dead  things  are  formed  from 
under  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants."  Now  it  would  ob- 
viously occur  to  ask,  how  can  dead  things  be  formed  or  born  ? 
But  the  word  '^  Rephaim"  means  sometimes  '^  giants,"  ^'  mon- 
sters," sometimes  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed/'  '^  manes."  In 
this  place,  therefore,  it  may  signify  either  the  monusters  of  the 
deep,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world,  in  which  case  it 
would  stand  in  dose  connection  with  verse  6,  where  it  is  posi- 
tively declared  that  Scheol  or  Hades  is  naked  before  God,  and 
that  Abaddon,  or  the  place  of  destruction,  is  uncovered  to  his 
sight.  Bildad  had  in  the  foregoing  chapter  spoken  of  God's 
power  in  the  high  places.  Job  carries  on  the  subject,  and 
declares  that  his  power  is  not  confined  to  the  "  high  places" 
(xxv.  2),  but  reaches  to  the  world  of  spirits — to  Scheol  and 
Abaddon. 

Verse  12.  The  rendering  of  ITH  frahab)  by  ^'the  proud, 
or  pride"  (see  margin)  in  English  version  confuses  the  sense. 
The  Sept.  gives  to  ^to9.  It  signifies  a  sea  monster  of  some 
kind,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Egypt  (see  Israel  li.  9).  In  this 
passage  (as  most  probably  this  book  was  written  either  in  Egypt, 
or  by  one  familiar  with  the  country  and  its  products)  the  word 
may  be  taken  to  signify  the  "crocodile." 

Verse  13.  "The  crooked  serpent"  should  rather  be  ren- 
dered "  the  flying  serpent."  The  Sept.  has  Spcueovra  aTroardrriv. 
Jerome  "  coluber  tortuosus."  By  the  flying  serpent  is  meant 
one  of  the  constellations,  most  likely  the  one  between  Ursa 
Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  viz.,  the  constellation  of  Draco,  or  the 
Scorpion.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  "  el-hajje,"  t.  e.,  the  sn^ke. 
Virgil  speaks  of  it  thus,  Georg,,  i.,  244-6  : — 

"  Maximus  hie  flexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Anguis 
Circum,  perque  duas  in  morem  flurainis  Arctos, 
Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  sBquore  tingui." 

Chap,   xxvii.   19.    If  this  passage   be   rendered  with  the 
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Bi^glieh  verftioB;  ''The  rich  man  lieth  down  and  shall  not  be 
pattered/'  we  mttst  undersUnd  "  shall  oot  be  ^tbered  to  hii 
fathers/^  L  e,,  *'  shall  not  be  bciried/^  io  accordance  with  an 
U4ual  Scriptur/ol  expression^  and  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
RoseaimiiUer  aiid  some  others.  And  then  the  meanipg  of  the 
liatter  clause  of  the  v^rse,  '^  he  openeth  his  eyes  und  is  not^'^  will 
he  that  his  awakening  takes  place  in  the  ^orid  of.  spirits  or 
ahadows.  But  the  first  and  second  parts  pf  th^  verae  do  not 
thus  very  well  accord.  Jerome  has  "  divos  cum  dormierit,  nihil 
oeoum  auferet/^  which  gives  a  good  a«ase«  bat.  then  one  misses 
itk  the  odgiMl  the  word  np^Mip=a"  anything/^  whioh  must  be 
supplied  to  make  up  the  meaning.  The  rendering  of^the  Sfept. 
ii  more  literal  and  better,  TrXoiVno^  Kot/^^9  uv  irpotrffija-ei,  and 
tbiQ  meaning  iti&  then  be,  "  the  rich  man  lies  down  in  sleep 
^nd  doest  nothing  more,  since  in  the  night  he  is  deprived  by 
a  sudden  death,  both  of  his  life  and  his  riches/^ 

Chajp.  xxviii.  3,  4,  5.  These  are  certainly  two  very  difficalt 
verses  as  they  stand  in  the  Unglish  version.  Before  translating 
them  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  the  connection  between  this 
chapter  and  the  foregoing  one.  It  seems  to  be  this : — Job  has 
just  described  the  sudden  death  of  the  rich  man  taken  awsyfrom 
the  midst  of  his  riches,  and  then  his  thoughts  turn  to  a  mode 
through  which  wealth  ia  heaped  up^  viz.,  by  the  gaining  from 
the  earth  its  precious  stonea  hidden  in  its  bosom.  And  so  he 
graphically  describes  the  work  of  the  miners.  The  verses  3  and 
4  rendered  more  closely  will  give  the  following  meaning : — "  He 
setteth  ^n  end  to  darkness^  and  to  all  the  recesses  .he  searohethi 
the,  stone  of  darkness  and  of  the. shadow  of  death,"  a.e.  the 
p^inqr  by  breaking  up  the  earth  and  sinking  a  shaft  brings  to 
light  the'precious  stones^  which  he  searches  after  to  the  remotest 
^omefr,  so  that  the  'most  deeply  ^  hidden  jewel  is  brought  out. 
Then  the  writer  goes  on  at  i^rse  4  to  describe  more  in  detail  the 
operation  of  the  miner,  ^^Hebreaketh  (i.  c,  sinketh)  a  shaft  far 
from  the  inhaWtaiH:  (<.  c,  of  the  eaf  tb) ;  -they  forgotten  (i.  e,  the 
miners)  hang- undor  thei  feet  cff  men-  they  are  poised."  Then 
Job  speaks  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  eaHh  is  used  by  man, 
tliat  not  oohtetited  with  obtaining  food  from  its  surface;  its  v<ery 
bowels  were  upturned,  as  if  by  the  operation  of  a  volcano*  "  The 
eaijh — out  of  it  cometh  bread,  and  its  underpart  is  upturned 
like  fire." 

Chap.  XXIX.  4.  The  expression  ^'  As  I  was  in  the  days  of  ray 
youth,"  oflfers  no  difficulty,  and  yet  is  not  an  accurate  rendering 
of  the  original.  It  should  rather  be,  '^  as  I  was  in  the  days  of 
my  harvest,^'  i.e.,  in  the  prime  of  my  manly  vigour,  "diebus 
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matoritatis  me$e/'  as  Oesenins  gives  it.  If  Job  had  meant  the 
days  of  his  youth  it  would  have  been  **3W  *'n*'2l  and  not  *^*}n 
The  Septuagint  has  Src  fj^irjiv  iinPplJda>v  ohob^.  The  diflTereuce, 
perhaps^  between  the  strictly  literal  rendering  and  our  version 
is  not  important^  but  there  seems  more  force  in  the  former^ 
as  Job  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  blessings  of  his  state  of 
greatest  prosperity.  It  would  also  make  the  meaning  of  the 
last  clause  plainer  to  substitute  *' confidence*'  or  "trust"  for 
"secret/' 

Verse  18.  **I  shall  mnltiply  my  days  as  the  sand''  is  a 
usual  Scriptural  figure  of  speech  (also  a  heathen  one^  quot 
haberet  corpora  pulvis^  Tot  mihi  natales  contingere  vana  rogavi* 
Ovid|  Metap.,  xiv.  136).    Delitzsch  prefers  the  interpretation 

given  by  Jewish  commentators  to  the  word  VlH  viz.,  "the 
phoenix,"  and  perhaps  the  expression  "  I  shall  multiply  my  days 
as  the  phoenix,"  may  agree  better  with  the  preceding  clause, 
''I  shall  die  in  my  nest  J*  But  the  other  rendering  is  preferred 
by  most  modern  commentators.  The  Septuagint  renders  the 
words  "&<nr€p  trriXexo^  ff>otviKOi;,^'  the  word  ^ivi^  signifying 
both  the  fabulous  bird  of  that  name,  and  also  the  palm  tree, 
the  emblem  of  perpetual  youth ;  comp.  Psalm  xcii.  12. 

Chap.  XXX.  2.  "  Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands 
profit  me,  in  whom  old  age  is  perished"  As  Job  is  speaking  of 
the  "  younger'*  than  himself,  and  not  of  their  fathers,  we  should 
not  expect  the  mention  of  "  old  age ;"  moreover,  when  old  age 
"  is  perished,"  life  is  over.  And  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  Job 
that  these  persons  did  not  profit,  because  they  are  dead.  The 
verse  should  be  rendered  thus :  "  Also  the  strength  of  their 
hands,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  me  ?  to  them  their  vigour  is 

perished,"  rTp3="perfectio,"  and  so  "  vigor."  The  Septuagint 
may  have  this  sense  iir  airoi^  am-aiKero  avvreXeui,  Verse  4 
should  be  translated^  "  For  want  and  famine  they  are  hungered, 
fleeing  to  the  wilderness,  the  darkness  of  the  waste  and  desert." 
Verse  24.  This  verse  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  inter- 
pret, if  w«  were  justified  in  making  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
text.     But  there  does  not  seem  any  authority  for  the  change. 

It  has  been  proposed  instead  of  |n7  "  for  them,"  to  read  piv 
"  for  mercy."  As  the  passage  stands,  the  following  seems  the 
most  intelligible  sense;  though  it  is  not  proposed  as  a  quite 
satisfactory  translation.     "  Does  not  one  stretch  out  the  hand 

in  vain  ?  does  not  one  in  trouble  cry  out  in  it .?"  yv?  which  is 
fern.,   is  here  taken  in  a  neuter   signification.      If  we  might 
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foUow  the  conjecture  referred  to,  then  the  sense  would  be  "  does 
not  one  in  trouble  ciy  out  for  meroj/^  wbich  would  of  course 
give  a  clear  meaning. 

Chap.  xxxi.  31.  The  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  appears 
obvious  enough,  has  been  strangely  misunderstood.  One 
stumbling  block  seems  to  have  been  that  the  interpreters  have 
supposed  "  his  flesh''  to  relate  to  the  person  of  Job.  Thus  the 
Septuagint  translators  have  rendered  the  words  as  if  they  would 
express  that  his  servants  were  so  devoted  to  their  master  that 
they  could  eat  him  up  1  El  Bi  teal  iroXKcua^  ehrov  ai  OepAftmofal 
fiov,  rk  av  B^  iifMV  r&v  aapx&v  airrov  w\r}a-d7Jv(u;  Xlav  fMv 
Xpv^Tov  8vro^  j  others,  as  Drusius  in  Crit,  Sae,,  have  under- 
stood the  wish  as  an  expression  of  the  enemies  of  Job,  who 
secretly  nourished  the  revengeful  wish  to  eat  him  up !  And  yet 
it  is  said  ''the  men  of  my  tent,''  i.e.,  his  servants,  etc.  But  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  how  this  last-mentioned  interpretation 
disagrees  with  the  whole  context.  Jerome  has  taken  a  much 
more  rational  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  has  missed 
the  full  sense  of  it.  He  explains  thus  ''Pro  hospitalitatibus 
ejus  et  yirtute,  qua  et  cseteri  sancti  Deo  placuerunt,  odiam 
servorum  contraxerat."  The  verse  should  be  translated  and 
explained  as  follows : — "  If  the  men  of  my  tent  have  not  said, 
Would  that  we  had  of  his  flesh — we  are  not  satisfied,"  i.e.,  his 
provisions  and  fare  are  so  excellent,  we  do  not  get  sated  with 
them  as  we  should  with  coarser  food. 

Verse  85.  "  Oh !  would  there  were  a  hearer  for  me — behold 
my  sign  (or  signature)  :  may  the  Almighty  hear  me,  and  the 
writing  my  adversary  has  written,"  i.e.,  Job  desires  one  to  hear 
his  cause,  and  he  produces  his  own  defence,  and  the  accusation 
his  adversaries  bring  against  him.  So  confident  is  he  of  his 
innocency,  that  he  would  bear  his  accusation  openly  in  the  sight 
of  men,  (verse  36,)  and  would  not  seek  to  cover  his  transgression 
as  Adam  (verse  33),  or  to  hide  his  iniquity  in  his  bosom. 

H.  D. 
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PANTHEISIC-L  PANTHEISM  IN  GENERAL. 
By  J.  W.  Jackson. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  unsettled  beliefs. 
From  a  great  variety  of  causes  the  minds  of  men,  for  some  gene- 
rations past,  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest  on  the 
very  fimdamentals  of  religion,  government,  philosophy  and 
morals.  We  have  lost,  or  are  in  the  process  of  losing,  our  old 
certitudes.  Men's  convictions  are  not  so  strong,  we  fear  their 
fidth  is  not  so  sustaining,  as  they  once  were.  We  may  lament 
over  this,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact.  It  is  patent  to  all 
who  know  the  profounder  currents  of  thought  either  in  our 
higher  literature  or  in  the  more  informed  circles  of  society. 
And  what  renders  this  charactmstic  of  the  age  of  more  serious 
moment  is,  that  it  is  not  a  suddenly  developed  or  exceptional 
phenomenon,  standing  out  of  all  due  relationship  to  its  ante- 
cedents. On  the  contrary,  it  is  obviously  part  of  a  great  move- 
ment, now  apparently  culminating^  and  perhaps  about  to  produce 
its  most  momentous  results. 

This  movement  is  of  somewhat  ancient  date.  It  commenced 
with  the  break-up  of  "  the  ages  of  faith,^^  as  they  are  termed  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  extends  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  first  manifestation  was  in  that  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which 
eventuated  in  the  Reformation.  Its  second  phase  of  develop- 
ment resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  inductive  science  on  the 
ruins  of  the  a  priori  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  At  its  third 
stage  it  advanced  to  the  political  sphere,  and  produced  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  regnant  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  or  a  blind  man  who  should  assert  that 
it  is  not  very  potent  in  the  nineteenth.  It  has  been  produced 
by  the  reawakening  of  intellect.  At  its  normal  stage  it  con- 
sists in  an  affirmation  of  the  claims  of  reason,  "  the  right  of 
private  judgment.'^  At  its  abnormal  or  exaggerated  stage,  it 
ultimates  in  the  dethronement  of  faith  and  the  enthronement  of 
reason,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  subordination  of  the  moral  to 
the  intellectual  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  it  has 
already  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  we  are  certainly  quite  justified 
in  the  assertion  that  it  is  aiming  at  and  approaching  it. 

There  are  tides  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  material  ocean. 
It  is  doubtful  if  being  can  exist  in  absolute  rest.  And  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  more  life,  the  more  motion.     The  oscil- 

y2 
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latioDs  of  opinion  are  healthfol  and  invigorating^  even  in  their 
extremes*  The  waters  of  thought  are  i)etter  for  bdng  bcca- 
monally  troubled.  The  air  is  always  purer  and  more  bracing 
after  a  storm.  We  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  present  eondict,  well  knowing  that  only  the  chaff  of  error  can 
ever  perish. 

A  movement  sueh  as  that  which  we  have  just  described, 
extending  over  so  many  centuries,  and  those  too  Centuries  of 
rapid  progression^  could  not  fail  to  assume  many  phases.  '  Thus 
under  its  religious  aspect^  it  was  mystic  and  monastic  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  Protestant  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,  and  atheistic  in  the  eighteenth,  when  it  reached 
the  radia  of  unbelief,  and  humanity  attained  to  the  aphelion  of  its 
eccentric  orbit.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of  return,  and 
accordingly  it  has  assumed  the  phase  of  Pantheism  with  the 
advance  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  gross,  old-fashioned, 
materialistic,  mechanical  atheism  of  Baron  d'Holbach,  that 
regarded  the  universe  as  a  machine,  a  laboratory,  or  a  kitc^n, 
is  now  quite  superannuated.  Only  the  basest  minds  entertain  it. 
Only  the  lowest  periodicals  advocate  it  in  their  columns.  .  Tt  ifi 
gone  to  ''the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.*'  But  Pantheism  is  th6 
young  and  beautiful  phoenix  that  has  arisen  from  its  ashes. 
It  is  embodied  in  most  respectable  octavos,  written  by.  authors 
of  repute,  and  published  by  firms  of  undoubted  credit.  It  per- 
Tades  our  science^  it  is  moulding  our  philosophy,  and,  we  may 
add,  infecting  our  theolo^.  It  is  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  with  its  subtle  innuence  shapes  the  thoughts,  even  of 
those  least  conscious  of  its  presence.  A  few  additional  Teniai'k'$ 
then  on  this  peculiar  phase  of  religious  belief,  or  shall  wfe  say 
tilibefief,  will  not  perhaps  be  here  altogether  misplaced.    ,        , 

Pattheism  is  of  very  remote  lineage.      Brahminism  ktid 

Buddhism  are  Utl9e  other  than  its  formal  developments.     It 

Underlies  both  classic   and  Scandinavian  mythotpCT,    and^  i^ 

reappearance  in  modem  Germany  is  simply  a  maHifestation/w 

the  racial  tendency  of  an  Indo-Germanic  people/  Perhaps  this 

remark  Requires  some  little  explanation.     There  is  io  doiibi 

that  among  other  orderly  arrangements  of  God's  providence,  tlte 

jiiissibns  of  races  aa  well  as  individuals  find  a  place,    It;is  patep 

thai;  l^e  Greek  was  devoted  to  literature  and  art,  the  Rbman  tQ 

gpvei^ment  and  legislation,  the  Phoenician  to  commerce,  and' tlife 

Jew  to  theology.    These,  however,  are  instances  of  what  may  be 

^•ottaJ  missions.    We  may  mount  still  higber,  and  tak^ 

expansive  view  of  human  affairs,  iu  their  relationstft^ 

olding  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  'rtHe 

la  of  history  and  civilisation."    In  contemplating  the 
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grander  divisioiis  of  mankind^  we  6nd^  primarilv^  that  great 
trinity  of  races,  the  Negroid,  the  Mongolic,  and  the  Caucasian, 
each  of  these  being  subdivisable  into  a  lower  and  a  higher* 
Thus  in  the  first  we  have  the  Negro  proper,  say  of  the  Gui^eit 
coast  and  the  Congo,  and  his  congeners,  tne  IB^oulah  and  CaJOTre. 
In  the  second  we  have  the  Mongol  proper  and  the  Tartar. 
While  in  the  third  we  find  the  Indo-European  peoples  and  the 
Semites,  the  former  especially  developed  in  the  intellectual^  and 
the  latter  in  the  moral  elements  of  our  common  nature.  The 
former  have  shone  especially  in  philosophy,  literature,  science^ 
and  art,  and  if  asked  to  point  out  their  especially  representative 
type,  we  would  name  the  Greeks.  The  latter  have  manifesti^d 
their  power  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  of  which  they  have  been 
the  great  founders  and  apostles,  so  that  their  creeds  now  prevail, 
without  a  rival,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Thames.  Their  represen- 
tative type  is  the  Palestinian  Jew,  though  the  Arab  musit  not.be 
forgotten. 

Now  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  idea  of  the  missions  of  races,  each  one  performs  that 
duty  best  to  which  it  has  an  especial  vocation^  and  lor  which  it 
is  presumably  endowed,  with  either  the  requisite  o%anic  apti- 
tudes or  the  appropriate  intellectual  proclivities*  We  do  not 
expect  the  Israelites  to  excel  in  metaphysics  or  statuary,  nor  do 
we  demand  prophetic  annunciation  from  the  Hellenes.  Plato 
and  Praxiteles  undertake  the  former  duties,  Moses  and  Isaiah 
discharge  the  latter.  We  take  our  philosophy  from  the  first  and 
our  religion  from  the  last;  and  even  humanly  speaking,  it  is 
best  that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  thus  obtain  the  benefit  of  that 
division  of  labour,  of  that  specialiaation  of  function,  which  ever 
characterizes  the  most  advanced  states  of  society  and  th^  highest 
types  of  organization.  Now  it  need  scai:cely  Oe  said  t;hftt  tl^e 
religious  product  of  the  Semitic  mind  isMonotheismjit'^e  under- 
lying element  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  arid  tl^e  faith  of  Islanpu 
While  conversely^  the  religious  product  .of  the  IndoJEuropeau 
mind  is  Pantheism.  The  latter  sees  the  divine  in  Nature.  The 
former  heholds  the  divine  above  Nature.  The  first  adores 
Creation,  the  last  worships  the  Creator.  The  one  stops  at 
effects,  the  other  mounts  to  their  cause.  The  former  is  guided 
by  reason,  the  latter  by  inspiration.  The  religion  of  the  OAq  is 
evolved  out  of  the  intellect,  that  of  the  other  originates  in  tlwB 
moral  sentiments.  Strictly  speaking,  the  product  of  the  fir^t  is 
a  philosojfhv,  while  that  of  the  last  is  alone  really  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  FAITH. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  severity  of  these  remarks, 
that  "we  are  blind  to  the  merits  or  deaf  to  the  claims  of  Pan* 
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theism.  It  has  its  own  place  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things. 
It  makes  loud  and  eloquent  proclamation  of  a  truth  but  too 
often  forgotten  both  by  the  Semites  themselves^  and  by  exclusive 
studeots  of  the  Semitic  records^  namely,  the  divine  character, 
and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  celestial  quality  of  Nature,  as  the 
immediate  product  of  a  divine  Creator,  and  so  the  direct  expres* 
sion  of  his  will,  and  the  distinct  reflection  of  his  thought. 
Except  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Grenesis,  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  this  suUime  truth  is  scarcely  alluded 
to  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  receives  the  grandest 
of  all  proclamations  in  the  New,  in  the  cardinal  fact  of  the 
Incarnation.  Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh  is  Pantheism  at  its  cul- 
mination. The  divine-human  is  the  highest  form  in  which  the 
Creator  reveals  himself  through  his  creation — ^thns  rendered 
perennially  sacred  and  everlastingly  holy.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  this  is  Pantheism  not  dissevered  from  the  higher  truth  of 
Theism :  it  is  an  admission  of  the  celestial  quality  of  Nature,  as 
the  bride  divine  of  her  omnipotent  Lord  and  Creator.  It  is  an 
admission  of  her  royalty,  as  derivative  from  the  relation  she  holds 
to  the  Great  King.  While  Pantheism  pure  proclaims  this 
royality,  this  divinity,  as  inherent,  and  consequently  by  implica- 
tion, nay,  in  unavoidable  logical  sequence,  it  proceeds  to  dethrone 
and  disown  the  KING,  that  it  may  enthrone  and  worship  the 
Queen  in  his  place.  The  defect. of  Pantheism  then  is  easily 
defined, — ^it  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  urhole  truth.  And  in 
its  partial  and  imperfect  utterance  of  the  eternal  veracities,  let 
us  distinctly  understand,  that  it  proclaims  the  lower  to  the 
neglect  of  the  higher,  and  so  in  effect  renders  its  oracular 
response  to  man's  deeper  questionings  a  misleading  LIE. 

The  great  logical  defect  of  Pantheism  (we  are  of  course 
speaking  of  Pantheism  "  pure  and  dissevered '')  is  that  it  predi- 
cates an  effect  higher  than  its  supposed  cause.  Having  merged 
God  in  creation,  his  personality  and  self-consciousness  disappear, 
and  his  unit  is  resolved  simply  into  law.  And  yet  even  in  our 
own  small  province  of  creation,  in  this  terrestrial  sphere,  we 
find  personality  and  will — in  ourselves.  The  Pantheist,  poor 
fellow,  is  greater  than  his  God,  as,  in  truth,  all  idolaters  really 
are,  for  man  is  essentially  divine,  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  son- 
ship  to  the  Infinite. 

Of  all  the  manifold  phases  of  Pantheism,  for  it  has  many 
in  its  successive  stages  of  descent,  the  most  vulgar  and  grovelling 
is  that  with  which  we  are  cotemporary,  namely,  its  scientific 
phase,  as  the  pure  and  unadulterated  worship  of  material  nature. 
It  is  doubtful  if  humanity,  since  it  emerged  out  of  Fetish  worship, 
ever  indulged  in  a  lower  form  of  worship,  or  bowed  in  adoration 
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to  a  meanet  divinity,  A  God  without  will  or  consciousness^  that 
can  neither  act  or  be  acted  upon^  save  as  a  piece  of  dead 
mechanism  !  Why,  of  all  the  conceptions  that  ever  entered  a 
human  mind  in  relation  to  the  divine,  this  is  the  basest.  The 
licentious  gods  of  Greece^  and  the  profligate  divinities  of  Syria, 
were  at  least  human.  But  this  most  worshipful  Divus  is  not 
even  bestial, — it  is,  as  we  have  said,  simply  mechanical.  Verily, 
the  sacred  Bull  of  Egypt,  even  had  there  been  no  mystic  Apis 
behind  its  bare  animality,  would  have  been  a  nobler  object  of 
worship  than  this  THING^" — of  wheels,  and  pulleys,  and.  levers, 
— of  attractions,  repulsions,  and  affinities, — of  decomposition 
and  recompositioD, — this  bundle  of  blind  and  >  helpless  pheno- 
mena that  we  term  nature — without  her  God. 

The  metaphysical  defect  of  this  phase  of  Pantheism  is  its 
assumption  of  the  independent  existence  of  matter.  It  thus 
be^uB  by  tsddng  for  granted,  without  proof,  its  own  solution  of 
one  of  the  subtilest  problems  in  moral  philosophy.  It  treads 
the  adamantine  pavements  of  the  material  universe,  and  talks 
in  childish  confidence  of  their  everlasting  because  self-subsistent 
duration,  apparently  without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  that 
they  may,  nay,  that  they  are  and  must  be  '^  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,^^  unsubstantial  as  "  the  fabric  of  a  vision,^^  destined 
some  day  to  "  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.'^  That  what  we  call 
matter  is  simply  force,  in  certain  relationship  to  a  precipient 
mind,  of  which  phenomena  are  the  sensational  experience,  never 
apparently  occurs  to  these  profound  sages.  Utterly  lost,  like 
the  vulgar  herd,  in  the  objective,  they  have  not  the  modesty  of 
the  latter,  to  allow  others  to  speak  of  the  subjective,  but  with 
presumptuQUB  ignorance,  proceed  to  dogmatize  on  being,  while 
in  truth  absolved  wholly  in  seeming. 

Such  a  phase  of  Pantheism  as  that  which  we  have  just  been 
describing,  could  only  exist  in  a  thoroughly  material  age,  and 
among  men  habitually  engrossed  by  purely  physical  phenomena. 
For  thinkers  of  a  nobler  order  there  is  a  higher  phase,  which  we 
may  term  spiritual  Pantheism,  that  contemplates  God  as  the 
universal  spirit,  of  whom  individual  minds  are  the  special  mani- 
festation. According  to  this  theory,  individuals  are  simply  the 
organs  of  the  '^  over-soul/^  through  whom  it  flows  out  into  appre- 
ciable thought  and  presentable  action,  and  by  whose  instru« 
mentality,  therefore,  it  discharges  all  its  higher  functions.  In  its 
essential  character  this  phase  of  belief  is  nearly  identical  with 
material  Pantheism.  Under  both  the  Creator  is  merged  in  his 
creation,  the  one  is  lost  in  the  many,  unity  is  absolved  in  multi- 
plicity, and  the  circumference  is  presented  devoid  of  its  centre* 
It  h  simply  the  opposite  pole  of  Monotheism,  the  result  of  con* 
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templating  mind  through  reason  aIot)e^  to  the  eKdk^fi^'of  ^IMb. 
Kacially  speaking,  it  is  produced  by  the  stetme  ptidp^dtir^^  ^f 
the  intellectual  feculties  o^r  the  mbrti  stotinaiiftte,  as  its 
fnaterial  correlate.  Spiritual  Pantheism'  is  the  faith  nrfj^ladb- 
European  metaphysicians,  as  material  Pahtheifeti^isthefer^eii  of 
physicists  of  the  same  cthnie  type.  Bothar^tbe  residffbf  Mi 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Indo-European  wind,  tcy^te^tle 
itself  from  the  prcissure  of  Semitic  influence,  cfnd  «rfe^uTH  to^be 
normal  creed  of  the  race,  that  is,  the  intellectual  woirsrhi^  of 
nature.  '  .;:;.!,,: 

'  Now,  agaiU;  do  not  let  it  he  supposed  from  %he  sevttn<^idf 
these  remarks  that  tre  ate  blind  to  the  sublime  ^rdmti^^whMi 
spiritual  Pantheism  embodies.  It  is  ^uite  time  ik^e^rf  iudi- 
viduail  mind  is  the  orgati  of  the  tuiiversfel,  as^tfue  asf'tfcttC'evejiy 
hlossom  is  an  integral  pirt  6f  the?  tree  bfl  which- it  gi^^.  ^  ItJfe 
quite  true  that  the  infinite  spirit  is  presefat  in^th^  ^oi^idifdfieis 
of  all  his  children^  Tliey  are  the  planets  of  which  h^' iis  Wfs 
sun,  and  the  very  perfection  of  their  being  ijoiislsts  in  their  ^- 
ne3s  with  him.  But  then  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that-tbete  U 
the  PATHER  as  well  as  the  childiieto,.thiB«ti'n  as  weli'^as-the 
planeti  arid  that  be  iii  the  ORIGINAL  of  wbioh  they  la^e'^e 
copies;'  Spirilbual  like  matterial  Pantheiftm,  faite  frotn-l^ 
only  a  AaZf  truth.  It  is  true  as  far  as  it' goes,  biit  the'ftttbMn^r 
pajrt  of  the  joui^ney  lies  beyond  it.  It  does  not' attai*  to^^flhe 
central  truth,  but  only  to  that  which  Is  d!rcu<ftferent5ttl  t^n^frd^- 
pendent.  It  does  not  mount  to  the  caudal  6p!lere/b€^Qg<I^(Jii*ed 
in>  lower  region  by  an  unbounded  and  idolatrous  ad^rtotiWi'^f 
mere  eflfects.  ■ '  "'  ",  -,  .''''"  •  ••  -  *  ^n  inir^  iv.odJ 
Now  It  will  )?e  readily  understood,'  fr6nl  whtt4  has  bUtti 
ali*eady  said,  that  Patitheism  is  *  dangeroos '  from  tritttiy  ^cftitifetefe. 
it  is  so  in  thd  first  plac6  from  the  atnouttt  idf  fcptithwMdMt^ei- 
bbdies,  truth  not  adequately  rept'csfented  in  toj^.^th(ft^*yl«e«i. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  it  scarcely  just  to  say  of  amythlng^tfeie^iit 
is;  dangerous  from  the  truth  which  it  embodies,  ftir- it ife"^ this 
truth  which  keeps  it  alive;  it  is  for'  the  ^roclamation'of'thfe  iMit 
it  is  permitted  to  exist.  This  is  it€i  providential  lillssion  id4!he 
world.  Pantheism,  however,  is  yet  more  dangerous 'frotaJ  its 
adaptation  to  the  racial  proclivities  of  the  Indo^EuropeaftiUjpfe. 
It  IS  k  system  lii  strict  adcordancfe  with  the  preponderAtfeg 
power  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  with  the  comp[^ra(^bIy 
imperfect  development  of  soinie  of  their  moral  sentiments.  And 
it  is  yet  more  dangerous  from  being  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  its  scientific  contemplation  of  nature,  to  which 
Pantheism  is  the  religious  response!  ^'We  are  then  by  no  means 
astonished  at  its  prevalence,  but  neither  are  we  alarmed.    It  is 
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iftoply  a  pasaiug  phase  of  scepticism — the  scepticism  of  the  nine- 
teenth in  place  of  that  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

■We  have  said  that  we  have  no  fear  of  Pantheism,  hy  which 

.iv(e  ^ean,  bo  fear  of  its  nltimate  triumph.    It  can  never  finally 

'aupersede  MonotheiaiDy  which  is  the  higher  and  nobler  idea  of 

^e.  tw^    Aa  th^  creed  of  the  intellect,  it  is  rooted  in  the  wrong 

piroviQce  of  our  nature,  for  the  true  seat  of  religion  is  in  the 

flioral  sentiments.  As  a  reaction  against  the  Manicheeism  of  the 

•  Churches  it  is  useful^  and  has  its  historical  plaq^  in  the  gradual 

development  of  Christendom.     As  an  evolution  out  of  mate- 

Kiidiatio  Atheism  it  is  a  decided  jn[nprovement,  and  an  unmistake- 

abfe.sign  of  progress  in  the  ^c^ptioal  mind  of  modern  Europe. 

Bat  as  a  salisfiGuftory  solution  of  the  great  mystery  of  bein^,  or 

^aa  a  rel^ion  dHpable  of  fully  responding  to  the  h^art-yearnings 

.fi^d  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  higher  class  of  deejdy  and  earnestly 

.devotional  mijads,  it  is  and  must  be  in  utter .  failure.    As  a 

^utiondt  aa  deficient*    As  a- personal  exp^^rience  it  is  waijit- 

i^g.f  Historieajly,  it  has  always,  exidecl  in.  Polytheism,  as  jji 

.India  and  Greeoeu    Itdoeaso  beoaase  it.is.^r  too. subtle  and 

«(vanes<^ent  i^r  the  popular  intelligence.    It  escapes  tb<8,g]rasp  of 

tbe  .masses^    A3  we^haye  sidd,  Jit  if  a  phUosophy^  not  a  rel^]°^Qn^ 

Bf^dsoQM  only  be  acc^ted  by  a  few  specially .  p;reparp4  mind^, 

:m  yfhom  intellectual  oaiture  has  dominated  both  iha  affections 

,Kad.the  prineipjes,  and  in  whpm,  consequently^  the  emotional 

.pprftHm  of  o^r  mtur-e  .h8*t,.been  unduly  dwarfed.    It  is  theru 

w^ply  a  phase  of  philosophic. oulturcy  the  appropriate  character- 

ristiQ  of  a  transitiomal  age  like  our  own,  but  it  is  utterly  devoid,6f 

those  enduring  elements  which  could  give  it  a  permanent  hold 

,iil90n4^e  humaQ:mind.    The  orphaned  sou]  craves  for  the-  love 

ajad  fproteetion  of  aig^piritual  Father,     Pantheism  has  no  such 

(^vine  parent,  who  i^  patient  and  long-sufferings  ever  prompt  io 

jbctfur  i)ur  snpplicatioas>  and  ever  ready  to  respond  to.  our  di's- 

(tr^sdes;  it  hasy  we  say,  no  such,  divine  parent  tq  revealj,  and  ,p 

^aetsjip^inhis  place.acoJd  ahst^action  of  law  and.ord^r,,or  at 

t.the  .bestjof  intelligence  .a^d  beauty.    It  gives  us.  a  jfaultless 

,^tae<wben  we  want  si, living. God-   i  It  appeals  to  the  hpad  when 

.we  require. a  respanse  to.  thcrheart.    Of  such  then,  we  repeat  it, 

ii^e^hf^e^no  fear<  .  It  wiU.die  out,  Reaving  neither' the  ruins 

^«f-a.  tempjle.  nor  the  wrecks  of  a  cceeda  but  only  Ja  name /an 

/philQPopby#  , 

■ '  '  ^        ''  '      >    .    ,    :     [ivj  1)^  coiitittuedj  •  ! .  i 
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THEORY  OF  IVSPIRATIOK  DRAWN  FBOH  SCRXFTTTBE. 

In  drawing  from  Scripture  the  theory  which  in  a  Tariety  of 
ways  it  gives  of  its  own  inspiration,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  we  mean  by  Scripture  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  they  were  received  in  the  early  Church, 
and  are  now  received  in  the  reformed  charchest  of  Chrktendom. 
The  criticism  of  modern  times  has  no  doubt  shewn  that  here  and 
there  passages  have  been  introduced  which  were  not  in  the 
original  text,  or  passages  which  have  been  alteved  from  their 
original  construction.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for 
such,  but  we  believe  that  they  will  not  affect  our  present  argu^ 
ment  in  any  degree. 

Taking  a  broad  and  general  view  of  this  ^uestioa,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Scripture,  clainaa  inspiration  for  itself,  not  in 
part,  but  in  whole.  Of  all  that  is  called  Scripture,  from  an 
entire  book  to  a  verse  or  a  word,  it  affirms  alike  this  lofty  claim. 
To  form  any  portion,  be  it  large  or  small,  of  a  particular  class 
of  writings,  is  with  it  to  form  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  to  form  a 
part  of  Scripture  is  according  to  it  to  have  been  written  by  inspi* 
ration  of  God.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  any  of  its  parts 
or  any  of  its  writers.  Whatever  be  the  subject — whatever  he 
the  dispensation — whatever  be  the  age,  makes  with  it  no  differ- 
ence whatsoever.  So  little  stress  does  it  lay  upon  the  individu- 
ality of  its  writers,  that  in  large  and  important  parts  of  Scriptare 
it  does  not  mention,  but  leaves  iu  complete  obscurity  who  they 
were.  To  be  a  part  of  a  certain  series  of  compositions  is  with  it 
all  in  all.  Everything,  whether  hktorical  or  devotional,  or  doc- 
trinal or  prophetical,  contained  within  this  series  is  Scripture, 
and  therefore  inspired.  Such  is  the  general  view  which  beyond 
any  question  Scripture  gives  of  itself. 

Such  is  the  view  which  the  Old  Testament  takes  of  the  por- 
tions of  it  already  in  existence.  It  is  all  of  it  ^'  the  law  of  the 
Lord/^  "  the  testimony  of  the  Lmrd/*  "  the  statutes  of  the  Lord" 
"  the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  book  of  the  law  which  in  Moses 
had  its  human  author,  was  also  *'  God's  word,'^  to  which  king 
and  prophet,  and  prinoe  and  people,  were- to  humble  themselves; 
it  was  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  by  Moses''  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14,  27). 
As  it  was  regarded  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  so  it  was  regarded  in 
the  days  of  Ezra;  it  is  ''the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  to^A 
God  had  commanded  to  Israel''  (Neh.  viii.  1).  When  the  Old 
Testament  was  completed  as  we  now  have  it,  it  is  in  this  light 
that  it  is  regarded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New.  The  highest  of 
all  authorities  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  earthy  and  who  is 
set  forth  as  the  Only  Son  of  God  come  direct  from  the  Father 
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to  communicate  the  full  revelation  of  bi«  will,  ia  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  declaring  that  jot  or  tittle  should  not 
pass  from  the  law  till  all  were  fulfilled ;  that  of  that  book  which 
then  contained  the  Law  and  Prophets  and  Psalms,  so  much  as  one 
word  could  not  be  broken  (Matt.  v.  17,  18;  John  x.  84,  35). 
If  any  term  might  have  been  supposed  to  give  a  higher  idea  of 
authority  to  the  Jews  than  another,  it  was  '^  The  Law/^  and 
this  expression  is  used  by  Christ  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Psalms.  His  teaching  of  all 
alike  was  that  its  every  part  was  **  The  Scripture,^^  '^  The  Law/' 
which  was  and  must  needs  be  true  not  in  its  great  outline  only, 
or  general  teaching,  but  in  its  minutest  teaching  and  its  indi- 
vidual words.  With  him,  whether  as  regulating  his  own  conduct 
or  that  of  others,  whether  as  teaching  the  weightier  matters  or 
those  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  '^  it  is  uniiten''  was  con- 
clusive and  incontrovertible.  Such  is  the  authority  which^ 
according  to  the  Evangelists,  Christ  ascribes  to  the  entire  series 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Gospels  represent  Christ  as  r^arding 
the  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  Acts  represents  those,  whom  it 
brings  before  us  as  inspired  teachers,  as  regarding  them  likewise. 
Is  a  prophecy  referred  to  ?  "  It  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled  " 
when  its  time  had  come  (i.  16).  Has  a  prophet  spoken?  It  is 
God  who  saith  (ii.  16).  Are  the  whole  series  of  prophets 
alluded  to  ?  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  every  one  of 
them  (iii.  21).  Are  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
bronght  into  notice  ?  They  are  in  the  very  minutest  particular 
advanced  as  indisputable  facts  (vii. ;  xiii.  17).  Is  the  entire 
collection  of  Old  Testament  writings  spoken  of?  All  things 
that  are  written  in  it  are  believed  with  the  unhesitating  faith  of 
heart  and  soul  (xxiv.  14). 

In  the  same  manner  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
invariably  refer  to  the  older  Scriptures.  From  every  book  of 
the  entire  series  passages  are  quoted  in  a  manner  that  indicates 
that  in  the  writer's  opinion  their  decision  is  conclusive.  Doctrines 
of  the  gravest  moment,  affecting  the  condition  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race,  are  supposed  to  be  established  by  the 
mere  shewing  that  so  "  it  is  written'^  in  one  or  more  of  their 
passages  (Rom.  iii.  9,  10).  Of  everything,  great  or  little,  doc- 
trinal or  historical,  that  is  contained  in  the  entire  of  die  ancient 
Scriptures,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  remote  ages,  requiring  a  prescience  that  none  but 
God  could  have  (Rom.  xv.  4) .  Of  all  that  was  called  "  Scripture'^ 
in  the  apostolic  days  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  according  as  we 
translate  the  passage,  that  it  was  given  by  inspiration,  and  was 
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on  this  aceonnt/and  for  this  reason,  "profitable  to  all  ineti  for 
all  times  (^  Tim.  Hi.  16).  The  long  series  of  men  eaBed 
**  prophets/'  who  composed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Old  T6sta- 
nient^  are  asseirted  to  have  bad  within  them  ''the  Spirit'^'of 
Christ'*  (i  Pet.i.  11).  '' 

We  weed  aot  dwrfl  long  on  the  proof  that  the  New  Teka- 
ment  regards  its  own  various  parts  as  of  equal  authority  and 
equal  inspiration  with  the  Old.'  Its  Gospels  represent  Christ  as 
expresriy  promising  that  he  would  for  his  dispensation  send  forth 
an  order  of  men  such  as  Ood  had  sent  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; men  ^in  whom  the  Spirit  of  his  Father  should  speak*^ 
(Matt.  X.  20).  The  Book  of  Acts  records  as  its  great  opening 
fact  the  acoomplishment  of  this  promise  on  the  d'ay  of  Pentecost^ 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  had  been  predicted  inct^e'd^ 
but  nev«r  exempitfied  in  the  older  dispensation  (Acja  it  16). 
The  Apostles  and  other  iUspir^  men  claim  for  themstelves,  and 
fbr  each  other^  this  promised  inspiration,  as  well  in  their  writ&gs 
as  their  speeches.  Side  by  side  they  place  quotations  from  t5? 
OldTestament  and  the  New  as  of  the  same  atithority  (1  Tim.  V.  1^ . 
Ibf  their  directions  in  writings  they  claim  the  ackno^^ledgnaent 
on  the  part  of  the  chutches  that  they  are  ^  the  conbm'aiidm'enirs 
of  the  Lord^^  (2  Cor.  xlv.  37):  The  words  spoken  beford  by  thd 
holy  prophets  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  and  the  command- 
ments of  the  Apbstles  of  Christ,  by  word  or  bj^  letter,  are  dbrfL.^ 
mended  to  the  wide*spread  churches  as  equally  worthy  o*^  i\iii)e 
remembrance  (2  'Pet.  iii.  2).  And  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles,  who  wrote  as  well' a^  laboured  more  than  all  the  btlher 
Apostles,  is  in  especial'  singled  out  by  his  great  brdther  ApostTe 
of  the  cimumcision,  as  having  been  given  by  his  Master  .the 
promised  wisdom,  whiclh  platjed'the  entire  Series  of  his  episttei* 
OBI  a  levd  with  tbdse  sstored  books  which  the  people  .of  God 
called  *♦  The  Seripttirett,^' 'itnd  as  now  and  henceforth  *  to  b6 
mokoned  among  their  mraiber  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  We  thus^'tep 
that  the  New  Testament  Writings,  as  well  as  the  bid/  are  refekoHled 
in  the  New  Testament  as  "The  Scriptures,^*  t.e.,  as  books,''iUl 
(rf  which,  iVom 'first  to  last,  areteckoned  as  inspired,;  tijl  wn6^ 
statements  arfe  to  be  4*eceived  by  the  Church  as  the' word^'br 
God  himself/  Such'  is  theif  teaching,  by  direct  anfljpoii^^ 
assertion ;  by  repeated  and  evident  implicatSoii^  while  no^  one. 
word  cati  he  shewn  in  thetn  opposed  tb  that  Wliiclx  ^hey  ihtxi. 
teach  by  inference  and  assertion.    '  '  ''  f 

We  can  thusffeirm  no  other  opinion  of  the  IbspiratW'yf 
Scripture  from'  Scripture  itself  than  that  it  is  throuf^d^ui  '^' 
implied  retord:    It  does  not  permit  us  to  give  any  siJ^^fei^iiirJty 
in  this  respect  *to  one  part  over  another.     It  do6s  nbt  sanction 
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th^  idea  tb^t  it  is  an  inapired  recopi^d  of  some  aubjeotn  but^oiot 
of  others.  It  does  uot  allpw  ua  to  suppose  that  wq  are  to  relj 
ioipli^itly  on  it  in  greater  matters^  but  to  doubt  or  i^Qt  it  on 
lesser.  JLt  includes  all  aUJce  \n  that  lofty  claiiQ  whioh.  it  puta 
forward  for  itself  as  the  infallible  Word  of  God.  "  It  is  written'* 
enibf fkces  its  jpt  and  i^iXle  as  well  as  it^  weightier  matters^-its 
single  words — the  number  of  its  nouns — the  tenses  of  its  reirbfl 
—as  much  as  whole  sentences  or  entire  books^  For  its  de*^ 
scription  of  a  candlestick — for  its  account  of  the  furniture  of  a 
tabernacle — for  its  copying  pf  a  genealogi^l  table — it  olaiws  ta 
be  the  sanje  inspired  testinKuiy,  as  where  it  places  on  record  the 
prediction  of  a  projj^h^  pr  the  euunciatiou.  of  on  apostle^  Each 
and  every  staten^ent  is  inspired  i  is  equally  inspired  aoeordiog  ta 
its  teaohmg,.  .  . 

\,  But  froiu  the  record  its^f  we  come  to  the  ./Aiwy*  ^ffhi€k  it 
records.  It  records  a  great  variety  of  wordsj  and  a  greftt  yarietjT 
of  actions,.  And  here  we  must,  according  to  Scriptuifefe  make  a 
Tcry  wid^  distinction  between  the  record  and.  the  thing  recorded* 
T^  form^  is, uniform,  the  latter  presents  to-  us  every  variety, 
every  shade  of  truth  and  error^  fron?  the  praoles  of  God  himself 
to. the  lies  of  the  devil,  qvery  pattern  of  good  aaad  evil,  from  thie 
perfect  pattern  of  Christ^s  ihply  life  to  thp  foulest  actions  of  the 
miost  clegraded  men.  The  record  of  all  of  those  is  an  inspired 
repprd  I  but  the  words  recorded  are  no  more  all-inspired  than 
tjie  actions  recorded  arq  all  pure  j^nd  worthy  of  imitation. 

And  here  Scripture  itself  affords  us  a  correct  and  aeourate 
view  of  the  plan  and  principle  on  which  it  ^a»  written  by  that 
prescient  .Spirit  who  throughout  gpided  the  reoord.  "  Whatso^ 
ev^r  things  were  written  aforetime  wene  written  fpr  our  Warii* 
ing/^  is  its  description  of  the  plan. which  the  .Divine  Author  h&A, 
ip  View,  when  He  insmred  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  Old  Testa*, 
ment  .(llom-  xv.  4.)  These  latter  may  not  have  bad  on  all  occar 
sions,  Off,  f(MJ  our  argument's  sake,  on  any  occasion,  such  an 
object  in  view;  but  the  Spirit  which  was  in  them  had.  The 
same  description  which  is,  given  in  Scripture  of.  the  plaa  on 
whiij^  the  did  Testament  was  composed  is  to  be  given,  of .  thp 
New<  An  Evangelist  may  Iw^ve  had  fpr.hia  object,  the  inatruc- 
tio;a  of  an  individual,  belieyer,  or  an  aj>Qstla,  .the  correction  of 
the,  errors  whether  pf  doctrine  or  of  life, of  a  particular  church  i 
but,  thp  spirit  who,  was  int.all  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  New 
Testament  kept  in  view  the  edification  pf  ages  who  should  be 
living  when  the  individu^s  and  churches  of  the  appstolic  times 
hadTong  been  among  the  dead.  This  providence,  ^f  theSpiri^fc^ 
controlled  and  guided  the  record  of  the  words  and  deeds  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  ^cpordingly  .\\e  have  in  it  avowedly 
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every  variety  of  truth  and  falsehood.  This  variety  is  asefol  tor 
us.  The  Bible  would  not  be  the  Book  of  the  Church  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  Gbd's  words^  or  the  words  of  men  speaking 
by  His  inspiration.  We  have  these^  and  these  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Scripture ;  but  we  have  more^  and  we  want  more. 
We  must  in  an  evil  and  weak  world  know  evil  and  weakness  as 
well  as  goodness  and  uprightness.  And  so  we  have  evil  and 
weakness  depicted  in  the  Bible  with  a  truth  and  an  accarax^ 
nowhere  else  seen.  We  have  the  sayings  of  men  who  never 
received  any  inspiration^  as  well  as  of  those  who  did.  We  have 
the  sayings  of  these  latter  at  times  when  they  were  not  inspired 
and  might  have  been  mistaken^  as  well  as  when  they  were 
inspired  and  could  not.  We  have  not  only  God's  mind  towards 
His  Churchy  but  we  have  the  believer's  mind  towards  God  in  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  We  have  the  great  wise  loving 
heart  of  God^  painted  as  only  His  Spirit  could  paint  it^  and  we 
have  the  heart  that  is  like  our  own  heart — the  human  heart — 
painted  in  all  that  wonderful  complexity  and  variety  which  shew 
alternately  the  hues  of  divinity  and  humanity^  of  the  devil  and 
the  beast.  The  ''  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die ''  of  Satan  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  Scripture  as  the  "  Thou  shalt  die "  of  God. 
Peter's  lying  denial  of  his  Master  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
record  as  his  true  account  of  the  power  and  coming  of  Christ. 
Paul's  narration  of  advice  which  he  gave  on  subjects  whereon 
Gt>d  did  not  vouchsafe  him  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Scriptures  as  his  authoritative  communications  to 
the  Churches.  AH  this  variety  was  of  use  when  it  was  written, 
and  for  after  times;  and  so  we  have  it  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
enough  for  us,  if  that  inspired  Word  aflFords  us  indications  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  what  it  puts  forward  as  true,  what  as 
false,  what  as  merely  human  thought  to  be  accepted  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  altogether  set  aside. 

We  will  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper  proceed  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  theory  of  inspiration  in  its  various 
parts  and  offices,  whether  as  regards  the  matter  to  which  it 
relates,  or  the  language  in  which  it  relates  them,  or  as  affecting 
the  various  faculties  of  those  human  instruments  by  whom  and 
with  whom  it  harmoniously  works  to  produce  the  wonderful  and 
perfect  result  which  we  have  in  Holy  Scripture.  We  purpose 
in  a  few  succeeding  papers  to  refer  more  at  large  to  some  of 
these  which,  from  their  peculiar  difficulty  or  importance,  may 
appear  to  require  a  fnller  consideration. 

Scripture,  in  the  first  place,  claims  to  place  before  us  the 
various  matters  it  relates  with  the  exact  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fulness  which  it  deems  requisite,  so  that  we  are  to  accept  its 
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matter  precisely  as  it  presents  it.  Sometimes  it  gives  its  subject 
matter  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  minuteness  and  fulness 
of  its  detail.  Circumstances  which  to  us^  now  at  leasts  may 
seem  unimportant^  are  described  with  a  copiousness  which 
leaves  no  part  without  its  expression^  like  those  paintings  which 
bestow  an  equal  attention  on  the  principal  figures  and  every 
petty  drcumstance  connected  with  them.  And  this  minute 
accuracy  is,  as  the  occasion  requires  it,  extended  to  place  and 
time.  The  spot  at  which  an  occurrence  took  place^  the  year  or 
the  hour  in  which  it  happened,  these  and  the  like  things  are  a 
feature  of  the  way  in  which  Scripture  lays  its  subject  matter 
before  us.  But  it  by  no  means  always  aims  at  or  claims  such 
an  accuracy.  Substantial  truth  is  all  it  frequently  professes  to 
^ve.  It  relates  actions  in  such  a  manner  as  may  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  they  were  performed  by  a  deputy  or  the  principal 
party.  It  in  different  places  relates  the  sayings  of  its  speakers 
in  a  way  in  which,  while  the  sentiment  is  similar,  the  expression 
is  different.  It  occasionally  relates  the  events  of  a  particular 
occurrence  out  of  their  real  order  of  time.  It  describes  impor- 
tant events,  but  leaves  us  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  where  they 
occurred.  It  gives  numbers  with  the  avowal  that  they  are  not 
exact,  but  only  an  approximation  to  the  precise  sum.  It  speaks 
of  the  time  when  an  event  took  place  avowedly  without  any 
attempt  at  exact  precision.  In  place  of  the  minute  accuracy 
which  it  duiplays  on  some  occasions,  it  passes  over  matters  upon 
others  with  a  condensed  brevity  of  allusion  or  paucity  of  circum- 
stance which  necessarily  subjects  the  narrative  to  the  obscurity 
which  attends  on  great  abridgement. 

When  we  say  that  Scripture  claims  to  place  the  various 
matters  it  relates  before  us  so  that  we  are  unhesitatingly  to 
accept  its  account  of  them,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
claims  inspiration  for  its  language,  by  which  alone  such  expres- 
sion is  or  can  be  given.  It  does  accordingly  claim  such  inspira- 
tion in  the  fullest  extent  both  for  the  words  which  those  whom  it 
represents  as  having  been  inspired  spoke  under  inspiration,  and 
for  the  language  in  which  it  records  what  they  uttered,  or  what 
any  of  its  actors  either  spoke  or  did.  The  words  of  the  prophets 
and  of  all  to  whom  Gk)d  made  revelation  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating it,  are  ever  described  as  what  God  saith,  as  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  speaking  by  their  mouths.  While  elsewhere,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  allows  to  the  human  speaker  bis  proper  indivi- 
duality, yet  when  his  part  is  put  in  contrast  with  God^s  part  it 
affirms  that  it  is  not  he  which  speaks,  but  the  Spirit  of  his 
Father  which  speaks  in  him.  While  such  is  the  unhesitating 
credit  which  it  attaches  to  every  word  of  the  record  itself,  that 
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arfametttft^of  ^be  grfl.v^t.ii»to96  ai^  ba#«d-/QW  tte  numJ^^  of  .a. 

intpiratien  \rlueh  19  graated  tiQra.ami  wbm  J9p^^Hi«f/:i9,  wit^ii 
drawn  from  hiiB  when /be  $Uft'ck>wii  ta  freoQri}  .bill  4irord9ii|l»A^ 
calls  tbem  j  alike  Ood'si  wor^ft.  vrhe»^  j^bey  jSvstifWi^  JA  Kyifis;: 
power  fmm  kis  lip^i^'ftod  wixen  t\»y  weDe  ^y  hm  ePiQimltadt  to 
wrttiog.  While  oyer,  tvery  statem^DliOf;  th0ieiitii)9ji^ri|Ntums^ 
wbether  the  stiUieiiiiQnt  v^e.  to  .word$- uiai^reA. /^r  xMAl^sp^ 
or  :to  whatever  it  iratetea^  it  tia^a«K84be«ame)lQft^.<6U^itn  afnitS' 
being  a  pbrt.Df.tbe.i<iafdned  W(»rdi)/€iod. ./:  ;   r   •<  .  ••  •;    .«.  :  ^^ 

Wbile  it  makes  .this  high..daijA;for  atonlaagoaf^  it  jl»it}ia9|' 
freely  aifdMus.. fully  odmts.it.tx%  b«;huh»n.lalx^^g«Uii^9^^J<^^^ 
seqne&tly  to.  be  jadged  aird  interptiiHifed  ^asi  tlim  ia^nguagAiisiiCi^^ 
other  bookw  lUi  no.otker rtenn/&^aiidead(y  ooaId<«iaiifbfbitoi^hlf. 
than  inhuHitiii.  tetiufl  ;  itud  the  knguf^iOf  ii>4ivi&eti}ey^kJiwl 
naofit  needfrbe  hulDfiafli  aa  fuUy- Eodith0tiDugblyii»»^t|»ri^dri!ikftk; 
makes  no  ssidbt  Dl£|in|.  SciriptttrA^  accordiii|^y,^dmiU/«M)d  aaaM^eai 
thifl  tbroughoiit. :  Its.Twaoiia'Woixla'ate  tba  won^  of  Mpac^ytOn 
Samuel,  or  Ifiaiah^  or  J^oha^  or  Psutd,  gu^  as  <tb£^i;aneiala0  /thei/ 
wonls  x)f  'Gk)d «  That  which  .we.  should  bei  .cotopslkd  rhoc|a|Q|mitt 
from  the  eKamimation  of  ScHifitkwei  wMch.eahiibits:  tbeiiimoiifo 
dialsota  and  atylea,  the  vari<m8idi&rfiudea£ram!€degaaQ£n!d&/dt«i) 
tion  to  rpdenasa>  or  evea  baubaiisQi^  o£idiffBi!ent:')iin]aaiL  wtritera^j 
ScriptaF^  doea  not  foria  moment^  jor* in  araiag^^fKsopilkga^'qnra^f 
tend  to  deny.  Without  altomptvngvteaooooiiibi/ or  laeodoiD^itoi 
thiqk  it  jLt  All  needful  tp  aqcxmat^wheW'.the-'Eyinie.iwaidftv  Odvidr 
properly  be  God^s  words  and  those  of  a  human  sfieHkev  en  witeiy 
it.aasume8-and  aaaerttr  such  tobe:  a:  fpkot>;  t  and  iiLiJiarve^faHime 
wayifiiat  it  says  <that  the  Spirit  apake  by- the  icofbiifid  naiuByJi} 
sfeqra  that  the  in^Hved  maoi  apake.by  .the  Spirit;  -  .Afi>liiefpki|QBp- 
takea  an  inatrameut.  and  bredtbqs:  tbtough  it»histO}vni  sralJof 
musie^  wihile yet  in;  turn  thecuature  of  theinktrumenliiesafitttidi;? 
affeets.  and  detes^niea -tbe  music. of  the  playeiv  so  the  ficrip^i 
ture  aaiiumes  :tbat  the  Spirit  apeaka  thfough  .maay  W<bilaj4faaii> 
determines,  to  a  certain  eitemt)  tho-jebaradter-ofi^the 'apeeehu 
InspiraJkion  iaallowied  not  toaUer  theeharaoter  (sc  sliyte  ofJiamaii 
language  3  that  vhioh  waa  rude  before  inspinalidik  is  adniitfa^dtafi 
to  eontinue  after  it«  8a  far  from  adnihihtting'  Uie^  huoiaaiparty 
Scripture  represents  the^  humaai  a^tft  as  Mski^\  and  direotodtto 
uae,  all  his- natural  Acuities  to  work  in  umaon  with>God^a<Spmt$' 
and  he  to  whom  the  darine  iitflpiratton  ia  giyan  yot  naealMa  oiraL- 
mason  and  judgment  toaeek  acceptable  exptesaion^iaiigpage^wbioh 
in  his  estimation,  may  most  influence  his  readeraiOP  hiahteapcr^  - 

>This  hnmiuiilanguftgey  moreover;  of  the  inspired  apeakera 
and  <  writers  of  Scriptun^  ia  language  addroslsed  to  tiie>  pepular 
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em*.  Among  the  writers  of  Scriptare  there  are  some  who  stood 
foremost  in  rank  in  ihetr  day  in  the  varions  branches  of  sdenee 
then  eohivated^  but  these  make- as  little  effbrt  to  address  a  par- 
tienlar  dass  as  others  who  were  their  inferiors  in  science.  The 
law*  at  Moses,  who  was  himself  learned  in  all  the  secret  wisdom 
of  Egypt;  and  who  yet  wrote  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel) 
with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  stranger  that  dwelt 
among  them,  was  the  pattern  on  whieh  avowedly  all  ScriptnrSi 
both'of  theOId  and  New  Testament,  was  composed.  Moses  and 
Solomon  addressed  the  vert  same  audience  as  the  herdsman  of 
T#koah  or  the  fisherman  of  GhdSee.  The  hmguage  of  Scripture 
was,  therefore,  and  mast  be  essentially  and  thioughont  popolar^ 
as  oppos^  to  scientific  language.  No  matter  what  were  the 
attainments  in  any  science  of  any  of  its  writers,  it  is  not  in  the 
Isttgnage  of  science,  but  in  that  of  erery-day  life,  that  he  wonld 
afddress  bis  readers*  This  is  a  language  which  describes  things 
as  tiiey  appear,  not  as  they  are.  freqaendy  popular  and  seien^ 
tific  iangnage  agree,  ris.,  ulien  the  appearances  of  things  coincide 
with  their  reality^  bat  «^en  they  differ^  popular  language  follows 
the:ippeiiriUices  of  things.  It  has  a  tmtb  of  its  own  though  not 
tlie  tnith-of  scienee,  as  the  painter's  famdsoape  has  a  truth  of  its 
own  which  is  not  the  truth  of  geometryv  Tids  -popular  language 
is  uaed  in  Scripture  on  all  ooeastons  alikei  when  it  speaks  of 
natural  ofajeols  and  when  it  speaks  of  revealed  do(^rine8,-^when 
itreeords  the  eveutS'X>f  history,  or  draws  illustrations  from  the 
w6rld  amund,  or  gives  rules  for  every  day  guidance^  or  rises  npcm 
the  wkigB  of  poetry* 

■I  Anctiier  feature  of  inspiration  which  Seriptare  clearly  and 
plainly  teaohes  is  its  strictly  limited  natures  Its  inspired 
speakers  and  writers  aire  limited  both  in  the  tinuesand  the  subject 
of  their  inspiration.  With  respect  to  the:  times,  of  their  inspira* 
tien,  tho  Spirit  whioh  made  them  more  than  human  in  knowledge 
did  not  visit  them  or  rest  upon  them  at  all  times.  It  was-  only 
on  particular  oocations  when  the  Spirit  Himself  saw  fit  that 
heavenly  influence  desoended  upon  them.  For  this  they  had  to 
wait- sometimes  a  oonatderable  tdtran.  On  some  ocoasians  they 
sQugbt^fiir  it  nod  it.came;  at  other  times  they  expeeted  it  when 
it- made  its  visitation;  and  there  were  times  when  it  came  neither 
expected  'or  sought  for.  At  all  other  periods  these  men  were  as 
oAer  men.  •  There  may  have  been  in  their  nation  and  their  age 
contemporaries  of  greater  forethought  and  greater  knowledge 
than  inspired  men  in  their  unini^nred  hours.  Their  counsels  and 
anitoipations  were  then  liable  to  error  as  those  of  other  mem 
As  it  was  in  regard  of  the  time,  so  it  was  in  regard  of  the  subject 
matter  revved  to  them*   It  was  also  partial  and  limited*  There 
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were  many  snbjecta  in  heaven  and  eartJi  on  whidi  th^  were  left 
to  themselves  as  others  vere^  and  on  which  they  were  utterly  or 
almost  wholly  ignorant.  Nor  were  these  always  subjects  specially 
connected  with  human  science,  but  they  were  frequently  con- 
nected, more  or  less  intimately,  with  subjects  on  which  they 
actually  received  inspiration.  They  only  knew  and  pnqihesied 
in  part.  Their  condition,  mental  or  bodily,  while  in  the  period 
of  inspiration — ^the  time  to  which  their  revelation  was  pointed 
— ^the  very  meaning  of  their  vi8iona--«-all  these  were,  when  the 
Inspirer  chose,  hid  from  them.  On  subjects  of  religious  interest 
and  importance  they  were  consulted,  but  were  oocasaonally 
enabled  to  give  no  higher  answer  than  such  as  any  other  man 
of  equal  piety  and  religious  knowledge  could  have  given.  Their 
foreknowledge  was  at  times  as  limited,  their  judgment  as  fallible, 
their  memory  as  fallacious,  as  though  they  had  never  received 
the  illapse  of  a  spirit  to  whom  all  futurity  is  open,  and  by  whom 
all  the  past  is  ever  kept  in  mind. 

When  their  inspiration  was  thus  limited  in  time  and  subject^ 
it  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  the  satisfaction  of  thdr  disciples,  that  they  should 
themselves  accurately  know  when  and  where  the^  were  inspired, 
and  when  and  where  they  were  not.  Aceordmgly,  Scriptttre 
everywhere  teaches  that  such  was  the  case  with  them.  Hey 
had  no  doubt  that  what  the^  spake  at  particular  times  was  the 
voice  of  the  divine  Spirit  within  them  uttmng  knowledge,  bat 
of  the  meaning  of  the  communication  they,  even  in  their  moments 
of  inspiration,  not  infrequently  felt  their  ignorance.  They  were 
perfectly  aware  at  what  times  they  were  but  as  other  men,  and 
also  of  the  hour  and  the  moment  when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  them,  and  of  the  period  during  which  it  remained 
with  them.  They  were  perfectly  aware  how  far  divine  knowledge 
was  vouchsafed  to  them  as  r^arded  their  personal  conduct  and 
their  religious  teaching,  and  when  this  supernatural  knowledge 
was  withheld.  They  are  able  to  distinguish  between  their*  own 
most  ardent  wishes  and  the  strongest  convtctioim  of  their  own 
unaided  judgment,  and  the  heavenly  voice  which  was  to  quench 
the  human  longing  and  to  overrule  the  human  judgment.  And 
the  distinction  which  they  were  conscious  of  within  tixeir  own 
minds  they  are  represented  as  communicating  to  others,  so  that 
the  Church  to  be  instrueted  knew  of  it  as  well  as  the  teacher 
who  was  to  instruct. . 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  they  should  possess  such  a 
power  of  distinguishing  the  heavenly  illapse  from  the  personal 
conception,  unless  they  retained  during  the  moments  of  inspira- 
tion consciousness  and  self-'possession^    Such,  accordingly.  Scrip- 
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tore  represents  them  to  have  retained  throughout.  We  see  at 
times  the  same  ooohiess  and  utter  absence  of  excitement  that 
would  characterize  the  most  8elf*collected  man  in  his  plans  and 
counsels.  But  to  self-possession  the  absence  of  excitement  is 
not  essential.  In  moments  of  peculiar  trial  or  interest  the  pulse 
may  beat  quicker  and  the  mind  be  powerfully  roused  from  its 
habitual  quietude^  and  yet  the  reason  and  the  judgment  remain 
masters  of  the  whole  fidd  of  thought  and  of  imagination.  And^ 
accordingly.  Scripture  never  brings  before  us  any  of  its  inspired 
men  as  abandoned  by  self-possession  and  self-control.  Fear  may 
fall.iqion  tiie  soul  at  the  visions  of  things  of  the  unseen  world ; 
the  museular  frame  may  lose  its  power,  relaxed  by  supernatural 
awe ;  unusual  excitement  may  leave  behind  it  great  prostration 
both  of  mind  and  body ;  but  all  through  the  dream  or  vision  or 
lev^tion,  of  whatever  kind  it  be.  Scripture  ever  represents  the 
mind  as  retaimng  its  natural  powers,  the  eye  seeing,  the  ear 
hearing,  the  judgment  and  reason  passing  their  verdict,  the 
memory  storing  up  what  has  been  seen  and  heard. 

Scripture  represents  inspiration  as  exercised  upon  every 
sufagect  of  human  thought  which  is  connected  with  and  subser- 
vient to  the  design  of  God  in  making  a  revelation  to  men,  and 
also  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  called  into  exercise 
by  such  subjects.  It  makes  known  to  the  inspired  mind  events 
and  sayings  of  the  contemporaneous  period  which  were  unknown 
from  other  sources,  and  in  some  cases  could  only  be  known 
thr^mgh  this  source.  The  secret  counsels  of  men  living  at  a 
distance ;  the  secret  thoughts  of  those  who  in  word  or  look 
gaye  no  indication  of  what  wto  passing  in  their  hearts;  the 
actioas  of  men  who  were  beyond  the  range  of  natural  vision ; 
the  words  and  the  woriu  of  which  others  were  witnesses,  but  of 
which  the  inspired  man  was  not:  sudi  were  subjects  at  times 
revealed  to  men  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
events  of  future  time  were  also  revealed  in  this  way  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  as  seemed  fit  to  God,  with  or  without  regard 
to  their  chronological  sequence  as  was  judged  best  by  Him. 
The  history  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  predictions  of  the  future, 
were  also  penned  beneath  the  influence  of  inspiration.  Scripture 
is  not  careful  to  distinguish,  and  in  fact  does  not  take  any  trouble 
to  distinguish,  between  what  may  have  been  known  personally 
to  the  historian,  or  gathered  by  him  from  others  personally 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  or  drawn  from  written  uninspired 
records,  or  made. known  directly  to  the  historian  by  inspiration, 
being  known  from  no  other  source.  The  Scriptures  expressly 
attribute  information  to  all  these  sources,  without  attempting  to 
distinguish  how  much  or  how  little  we  are  to  attribute  to  each, 
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aiittafled  irif Iv  tkrdwing  over  all  fditeihewanraBt  th^insfimticm 
preuded  over  and  inftwaced  the  «nlife  iieoord.  As  the  conse^ 
qiimee,  we  ha^re  tbeTeli|;^dii8  history  of  tnaiAiad  laid  b^m  us 
from  its  very  cofnuDQieDoeindnt.  The  settiag  forth  of  tr^iO:  docUnne 
ie  a  yery  maia  part  oC  the  work  of  in$pimtii»it.  In  it  every 
iaspired  peraon>  whether  historian,  or  prophet^  takaa  i^  part. 
S(lniBliiiies'thi8  dod;rine  is  .inspired  by  imnaediate  nerelation^ 
more  frequently  it  ia-'deffwed  from  the  devolopoie&t  lOf  wb^t  bad 
been  aikready  made  -kaowfi  lat  some  pyeyioiis  tkn^jiroiii  the  bring- 
ing^ forward,  jsmd*  appljuag'  of » latetrd  anoieiirt  Scn^tnreain^h^iMrue 
and  Ml/a|ipl!ioatiicm  jind  inmaniDg*  Yery^reiiii^QllyalBO.inagirar 
^ionr/caneerns  itself  wilhthe>  necotd  Qf  IbovansiDga  and  x^fleo- 
tiimSi  the  hopes. and  doubts «Bd'f6af8^.(tf'ttitiaBpi|fed  tf^fst  pipqn 
ttiegveat^nligiouaproUenfl  of  our  raoe^  whether.  M  eoB^iecled 
watbinatnral  :pff .  revealed  vrelifpon^  aiid  we  hav0  ;tbaa  brovigbt; 
befioore  sn  a  part  of  the  instruction- which  Soriptulre:  was  iatended 
to  give.'  At 'times  tisese  are  the  - refi^ettoln  -of  the  minds  of 
nhgodly  men  ;rni«Nre  £r^imntiyiuadlar  faore'fiUiy^tfaBy  are  the 
reflection  of  men  under  the  deoidsd  influence  of*  teji^us^  truth. 
The  contingent  conduct  and  the  actions  of  men  are  also  often 
the  isubjibct  of  inspiration.  This^  which  seems  one  great  object 
for  which  the  heatheii  oracles  were  consulted^  we  find  the  subject 
of  inspiration  very  constantly  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation^  sometimes/  but '  moreTrarely^'in  the  New. 

As  inspiration  is  thus  represented  in  Scripture  as  exercising 
itself  upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  revelation 
of  <}6d'a  mind^  of  which  it  iis  the'  v^hiele^  so  We  there  find  it 
represented  as  aflbcting  the  various  orgatii^  and  facuMes  of  thd 
human  mind  which  are  exercised  upon  their  corresponding  sub- 
jects of  thought;  On  the  great  ikculty  iof  memory  it  is  repre*. 
sinted  as  exerci^g*  a  marked  influence.  The  remembrance  of 
things  wbidb  were  oncd  known^  but  have  since  been  forgotten^  is 
Wit  revised  t  len^faened  discourses  which  it  would  be  impos** 
srbte  fpi*  any  human  mefaabry  accurately  to  tetfoU^t  it  e<mble» 
them  to  remember;  sayings  whaeh  at  tnenrr first  utterance  were 
impierfeotly  onderstood/OT^were  positively  nxisunderstood^  and 
^hicH,  thtircfofe;  however  b'rfe^,  are  of  all'  things  the'  tnost  liabie 
to  be  in<rorrectly  represented,  inspiration,  gave  the  l^dwei*  of 
repeating  as  they  w^re  uttered; ' '  ^e  human  judgment-tis  also 
ipepresented  as  strengthened  and  Kejit  frotn  ertdt'l^f  itispiihrtion; 
so  that  it  is  enabled  to  understand  and  ngl^tly  t;o  app^;  £ixhorta- 
tion^  consolation,  and  doetrine^  to  l^he  circumstances  b6fbiethem;i 
The  human  itnaginatioh  which,  even  in  its  brdifia^fy  ^ercis^ 
ventures  into  regions  of  thought  so  little  known,  and  sees  things 
which  in  their  i^ew^sbapes^and  eombinatiilmsi  wei!e  befiHret  niieemi» 
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utid^^tke  iD&ienlseof  ifispiradoii  toke8'wider'ffig4ts  into  Hmfft 
still  more  rebiote  from  tfae  seen  and  known/ and  sees  viikmi; 
wfaieb  mere  man  eoald  not  see^  and  iriitch  at  times^  if  stteoapfted 
to  be  ]*epf6&ented,  couid  not- be  nuule  inteUd^ble  to  humaa 
thought.  Courage^  both  of  a  physical  and  moml  kind/  is  also 
represented  as  influenced  by  inspiration/ sometimes  given:  in  m 
greater  degree  to  those  who  had  raudi  of  it  before,  sometimes,  to 
those  who  were  all  but  devoid  of  it  previously. 

'  Its  perf€tot  self-reliance  is  manifested  tiirongfa  the  entire  of 
the  Si^riptures.  In  «  book  whick  oontainB  narrative  cf  every 
imaginable  kiud^  natural  and  above  natnre,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  ifuman  events^  and  altogether  removed  from  the  nsaal  way, 
the  record  never  betrays  one  litde  sign  of  doubt  or  hesitation  J 
AH  that  it  relateii  it  relates  with  the  most  apparent  pensaasioai  tit 
its  perfect  truth.  Even  when  it  relates  things  apparently  inedn^r 
distent  with  eaeh  ol^ef^  it  does  not  secfk  to  dear  up  the  inconais*^' 
tency.  It  relates  t^e  apparently  diverging  fiicts  or  doctrines  asr 
both  equally  true,  but  leaves  alike  to  its  opponents  and  its  friends 
the  question  of  their  recoticiliation. 

a  A.  ' 
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thp.  &^Y,  D.  Heath.  Mr.  Goodwin,  previous  to  his  leaving  England  foy 
Shiiighae,  deciphered  and  tmnslated  the  whole  of  it.  The  docuhwnt  is  of  tlie 
eil:!^!^ l^aiarV.  - A.amiiHiniiRmed€lanstl«o«\griiit8  atwavhsr  ofaild^ag^d  At9 
jttimciQF  the  folWwwig  U^nns  :^"  I  gmut  my  helovfid  Bom  Sleicury  ijiuU)  l*l«^ho^y 
monastery  of  the  holy  father  PhsBbamon,  of  Moant  DJeme,  that  he  may  be  -a 
slave  thereto  in  its  watering  And  drawing  and  everything  cftijolned  npoii  the 
hAa{)iQuits  of  tlua^My  modastery,  so  that  the  holy  votiitBtery  may  be  iri«  owimr 
fof  MCTt  And  of  th&  labour  of  his  hacds,  and  the  hire  of  his  bod^,  whether  he  h^ 
in  th^  mpiiastery  or  whether  he  be  oat  of  the  monastery,  according  to  tne  com- 
mand of  tlie  fioperior.  And  H  shall  not  be  lawfUI  for  me,  nor  for  any  man  of 
mitve,  nor  any  suia  whatsoerer  i^  may  be  of  my  town,  wfaetfaor  gfoaA  or  little, 
Q^|M>  tlKw^^whomler  ox  those  who  «hall  hcac^after  role  over  us,  to  bring  any 
aetioii  against  t)ie  holy  monastery  on  account  of  this  same  chiTd,  nor  to  esj^abliso 
any  clums  upon  him  before  the  rulers  or  powers,  little  or  rreat.  Let  such  an 
one,  in  the  iStflt  placQ,  not  profit  in'litt3rthihg,  btt  ma^  God  britig  him  to  his  holy 
tribiifyal  ^itb  tne  th^t  Ima^  contend  ^ith  him,  and  that  he  may  give  account  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  God^  &r  that  which  he  hath  done,  for  that  he  hath  laid  hands 
to  violate  this  vow  and  t'hie  offering  whieh  I  hiive  vowed  unto  God.  And  let  him 
fall  QtiAer  tko  giest  oanes  of  the  Sortpturo  wlrieh  ate  hi  the  Deateroaomv  of 
Mo9ea ;  let  Hm  «ee  the  l^ingdom  of  God  opened  while  he  is  prevented  from 
enteriBg  into  it.  For  this  security,  therefore,  I  have  established  this  grant,  and 
have  signed  it  as  it  is  written.'^  At  the  baek  of  the  Papyrus  b  unique  list  of  the 
nuOoMid  female  ftiogois  ia  the  monaetery  is  given,  arranged  aniipboiiajly. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OP  "BCCB  HOMO.**- 

I. 

Thib  work,  though  anonymous,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great 
theological  importance*  The  views  maintained  in  it  have  a 
considerable  claim  to  originality.  We  own,  however^  to  a 
prejudice  against  a  writer  who  proposes  to  make  a  revolution  in 
theological  thought,  but  who  is  lacking  in  the  necessary  courage 
to  affix  his  name  to  his  book.  We  doubt  whether  any  great 
revolution  in  thought  has  been  effected  by  a  writer  who  will 
only  fight  when  he  is  covered  by  a  shield  which  renders  him 
invisible  to  his  foe.  We  will  endeavour  to  forget  that  the 
book  is  anonymous,  and  do  our  best  to  give  our  readers  a  fair 
and  impartial  statement  of  its  contents. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  represented  the  work  as  a 
counterpart  of  Benan.  Having  read  both  authors^  we  must 
pronounce  the  charge  utterlv  void  of  foundation.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  two  books  can  be  more  unlike  in  style,  aim,  and 
tendency.  Our  author  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of  his  work  is 
to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question,  ^^  What  was  Cbrist^s  object 
in  founding  the  society  which  is  called  by  his  name^  and  how  is  it 
adapted  to  attain  this  object  ?  "  Our  own  perusal  of  the  book 
would  lead  us  to  describe  it  as  an  examination  into  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  mo^ality^  and  the  means  adopted  by  Christ 
to  make  men  better.  It  points  out  in  the  clearest  light  the 
radical  difference  between  those  adopted  by  our  Lord  and  every 
other  human  teacher.  He  says:  ^^No  theological  questions 
whatever  are  here  discussed.  Christ,  as  the  creator  of  modem 
theology  and  religion^  will  make  the  subject  of  another  volume^ 
which,  however,  the  author  does  not  hope  to  publish  for  some 
time  to  come.'* 

This  resolution  we  deeply  regret.  If  the  author's  opinions 
are  immature,  we  think  that  he  would  have  done  well  if  he  had 
waited  before  he  published  his  present  volume  until  they  had 
attained  greater  completeness.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  work  and  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion^  that  the  writer  has 
matured  and  settled  opinions  on  many  important  points  of 
Christian  theology.  If  so,  for  what  purpose  does  he  conceal 
them  ?  All  the  imperfections  in  his  book  may  be  cleariy  traced 
to  this  concealment  as  their  'source.  The  connection  between 
theology  and  the  great  motive  powers  which  act  on  man's 
moral  nature  is  of  the  most  intimate  description.    The  desire 
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of  the  author  to  give  ns  a  minimum  of  theology  (and  theological 
qaestions  he  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  avoid)  has  forced  him 
to  invent  a  term  vague  and  indefinite^  and  which  glides  before  our 
eyes  as  an  ignis  fatuua.  He  is  obliged  to  designate  by  one  general 
expression  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  by  which  the  author  of 
Christianity  sought  to  act  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of 
man^  and  to  invent  for  this  the  un-English  term,  ^'  The  enthu*- 
siasm  of  humanity/'  an  expression  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
characterized  by  every  oonceivaUe  fault  adverse  to  clear  thought. 
It  produces  in  our  minds  no  distinct  conception.  We  are  only 
able  to  view  it  as  an  algebraic  x^  used  for  convenience  to  designate 
the  unknown  views  of  the  author  on  those  points  of  Christian 
theology  which  are  the  spiritual  and  moral  lever  to  arouse  the 
heart,  the  conscience,  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 
In  our  eyes  the  publication  of  this  work  on  Christ,  the  legislator 
of  his  kingdom,  while  Christ,  the  creator  of  theology  and  rdigion, 
is  withholden  from  us,  bears  an  unfortunate  analogy  to  the  pro* 
ceeding  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when  they  determined  to 
bring  forward  a  franchise  bill,  while  that  for  the  redistribution 
of  seats  was  reserved  for  future  consideration.  Both  are  parts 
of  the  same  whole ;  each  mutually  affects  the  other.  In  the  same 
manner  it  is  impos»ble  adequately  to  discuss,  '^  Christ,  as  the 
founder  of  Christian  morality,^'  without,  at  the  same  time, 
having  before  us  *^  Christ,  the  creator  of  religion,^'  and  for  this 
the  vague  phrase,  '^The  enthusiasm  of  humanity, ''  is  a  sorry 
substitution. 

An  utterance  of  the  author's  in  his  short  preface  has 
alarmed  those  who  think  that  a  few  glances  at  a  book  is  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  critic.  He  speaks  of 
'^  Accepting  those  conclusions  about  Christ,  not  which  Church 
Doctors  or  even  Apostles  have  sealed  with  their  authority, 
but  which  the  facts  themselves  critically  weighed  appeared  to 
warrant.''  This  expression  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  many  to  establish  the  infidelity  of  the  work  as  beyond 
all  question.  None  can  regret. its  existence  more  than  our- 
selves, for  it  sounds  an  alarm  which  the  general  contents  of  the 
work  by  no  means  justify ;  in  the  main,  the  author  rigidly  follows 
the  narrative  of  the  Gk>spels,  even  in  passages  rejected  by  the 
critics  as  spurious,  or  esteemed  as  doubtful.  In  a  few  instances 
he  has  introduced  unauthorized  additions  to  the  narrative,  the 
sole  authority  for  which  is  his  own  imagination,  herein  but  too 
faithfully  imitating  the  practice  of  many  orthodox  divines. 

The  work  opens  with  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  author  assigns  him  a  very 
high  place  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity.    In  his  person 
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ims  imvld  tiie^h^faetioal  ftmotimi^  and  ^tiie  oMttttspkiitiDti 
fomodeUed  to  snk  tbe  ftdvaaeed  atage  of 'oi?disatioDL '  Here 
oecim  tbe-irst  iastance  of  die  antbor^s  utiaiiihoiazed- tdditioo»'to 
the  Dv^ngelioal  aanratii^  He  dmcribai  the  B^tist  f <  a^  kiTiitg 
been  dshfen  by  fait  resfclenness  into -tbe  dndirt/vJDevehe  Jhad.tP 
40stetid  for  jeam  iviCli  tbiragfats  ^Wch  he  Qtfmld>  not  iMstsv/^ 
TbisioajlHtTebaen  the  caiie^^aad'Wheire.onl*  imfemlailibti  isffleaolf, 
JBOthii^  18  eBoieVithaK  to  aaaune'rteik'  thousand  'pdsnfailitllte  as 
Mtualitiea.  •  Suobta  -raodte'Of'iaQDMrting  posftiiiilttyt  into/ cev- 
4aiofy  belp84oiiilvdst  a^work  viith  theHippQaca^eBof  contaiait^ 
^toFtltii^  thoughts*::  Bat:  let  St  alw  ays  jb^  (^Menred  that  one 
>]^oatibihty.  of  this  Mud  Jb  «&  good  as  anotfaerA.  We  ratiy  ibe 
4M3tasedo£  bemg  dreadfnUy  profeaw>  but  weibel'boni^  iDsa)r,that 
>foti:thia asteihiptioBi thto« ie 'not . one  atmn  of. 'eYkknfielbejnxad 
.ith6:iBiaked^afilsei<tion  o£4JB0>atal!hor. '  Itisqxdte^aa  txqrti)is:;aB'ihe 
isssertioii tfaatWilhaintthe 0o]S(|il6ror  vaseight fisetrftdgfai  (flSie 
anfiiOfijpfofesate  to  aiBoqufc  oa)adi:(dMii^'(»dy^  which ffiycts^mtic^ 
sireigh^d' wwtoiti! '  He  shoitUirhaae  BdbcpredrtiybiB  ^sognomnei 
^flfldd^xMrt'  iiBlvie  attemfibai'>  tor^ake-  (Hit*'th6:,8eanfa9KB8  nCrihis 
^jnateHaiaiby  usiimitod  djnfts/o^^  ' 

His  viewaofiDcirlffirdJstanftatadik  tBDntais  md»y  origuiAlid^s 
r  \lxirthy io£)  careful .  confaideinntion/  o i  Bat  tJieee^  ragain;  ^  ire .  baite  to 
iicompldip'of/ftfaeiiieedbilB  int^dnstkbl  tfcBSsiUnadfaets^iofiRliibh 
/iMi^tOFiaalievidenoe  iff-  ahfeoinlci^MniLrifiertelh  to  likat i  ff^^In 
?ihe  a^alion:af')imnfl  icBrnsefi>db]rf  his  ^ibaptijasdy  hf  fthe  Biq^irtfs 
,tl«8ignatioac)f  lum^as  thefutuceii^  and  bj^)  thesis ^/ngns^ihe 
jnctij^iintotihe  sdldeaaieiBs^^^and  tbatin  this  sohtuder  he  mslafd 
liUs  pboKofaetioD.'  Now  this aff>smong/tl»rp(gsihiKriBK.oPUfiisgl8, 
ihut  its  ssemt  taimi  tobe  'plaaed-^fcvitaiid  as  iCDrJodatomslifiMt, 
owfaliedi  isidefoidof  histoiical.eTidetrce^ihJviifli^been  assertodbiiiQO 
tOos{iGi,*ei|J»r€sbapoiniOal  ml  8pvii)iiD(aa.i  iWeiaBorcoin^piBlled  tnaBfiiiDe 
./that  iti^vestsjon/theitastiiBony  ofa.j^rsottv^hoiired'iitlvram^f 
.iCkghteen  hundred  ycaiaaiter  the  elsenih^the  atdyior  of  .&oelfod». 
.  'We  iiave  butlilttlet  trust  in  tho  histoiioid^ieelity'o^r&dis/iailsaip- 
.^poQ^ted  by  the  tehtiiHotiy  (tf  eye'^itafLosses..;  \  We  baiiegireat^oiiito 
Tfiiethet  thetesdmOny  xjfnai'.igriteli^iilvlH)  dived^aihimiired'^ears 
^aftevian^  f61leot^^is^of  >tn;ttehnhisti&irio  vvalue.'^.^We^nnlst/  Ibenfore 
:  demur  to  the  testimony^of  la 'Witness!  t^mav^'«t1ihfir.diilaEt]k9e'0f 
>  eightoed'oenlilries  from<tha  event^'  &VTthe  ^istcn^  bf  which  he 
.i8'tb0  8cfeaa*harity*'."  - /'  j    ••    r:i,i...'  k)  >'i.o(';  >,n.  • 

;i  j(  i  But  tfaattthe:  audior  of  this  wank  should  (have  beemasserted 
to  be  a  Benan  on  a  minor  scale  is  a  striking  illlistvatidni  of  the 
*  old  adage  o£  ^^Qive^a  dog  a-hadinaaie^'and.yxm  bad  beit^il  hang 
bim- at  onee/'   Benan  wh^ly  deKnea^tke  hifctooical dtaraotecof  the 
0Utire  miraculous  element  .ht  the  Necw  Testsloaelit.  «Onr  aaitbor 
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no -tesft  dittfaietly  a^stuoes  km  kaiAk)iity  and  tmstWortfaitfefib.  He 

jsBj^^  '^Bor  sofneof  AenEVaiigeUBdi^m  adonoof- 

Tsoee'  of  ^nS^ooe  ivhioh  k  've^T'  great  iodeed'^-^dr '  example^  tqt 

ddu9  'Besorreetioii^;  iot  the  apfHEtanoice  of  Chrint  to  Paul ;  t6r  tbe 

getodaHaoi  tliat  Gbmt  vias  amwaooktus  faealer  of  disease;  Tbe 

endeniBe  by.Wliich  tiu^sefaets  are  sapported  cannot  be  tolenblj^ 

.  aeoooaited  for  hy  iatj  bjrpothesis^  except  tbat  of  their  being  true* 

f   f/Tbe  iathor  oansidets  Uie<nanrative  of  the  temptadcHi «»'  in  tbe 

main  :fein  acooimtoC  facta  detailed 'by  Christ  to  the  Apostles*    'So 

stTDogly  Jd  he  persniailed  of  the  reaHty  of  Christ^s  power  of 

.•working  teiraeksj  tUitbe  odasidefs  hk  templatipn  ds  consisting 

chiefljrof  tshiggtestlonsarising in  oitr LoM's mind  Purging  him  to 

-'Cibjdoy  thAtpowepfbr  punrposes  for  ^hiob  it  was  not  imparted' to 

'faini;  The-reasons  by  which  thehisterieal  teidity  of  the  aaifatite 

^sate-snpporti^  ase  f  ery  atriking,  and  constitute  the-best  re&tatibn 

jcffi^hosB  who  maintatuftts  mythic  ebaracter  whidh  we  faay^seeti. 

/Ui&ishevfstbatit  differs  wJo«diyfii»m  a  story  suek-as  would-  have 

/gmsrai  :joat  of  tlie  popuhr  imagination.    ^'  The  story  of  Christ'^s 

^&ni^ationis'aa'uml^e  as  OhristNB  charsKster/^    lieipctoives  that 

it  will  fit  novtherebaraoterithan  hia.    Eorhfis.Timlcliiation nof 

^thbiiianiytiuadiaracter<of  irbe  iterotiveiwetfaaailrhTrai  -     ^  > 

)t    iWhe  eatbor  iirooeeds  ^ to  lay  dowvi'  tiudr  it  Was" dnr'Xioixi's 

'idesiga^te  reVire:  the- old  theooraoy^  in  4id .  owai  peraooy  biit  in  a 

rd^iHtnslized  fbrai,  and  i  addled'  to  suit  tlie  wauts^of  modehi 

rVmsesi'*'  Of  thift  theoeiracyheprodahned  liiinself  theling.;    His 

Uiui^ip  foraied'  tbe  coteeq  stone  of  faia  naaaisMi^  and  preaolHia^. 

^8eflrerdoCthe'fanetioins  of 'the  fiDnnejp'kingd  he  nfaaatddiied/bat 

./jielidd' cbitti  to-tiiose'whiebwCTQ- more  ^peeiallydlfine*     He 

.tieelivrod-faiinseiif  to  lie.  the  supreme  legkhtor;  fonndery  and 

ijndgeof'.'tiie  nev'kingdom  of  Ood^    l^NBrd  ar^  points  iii  ilibse 

-dkmipbbtd  to'-wh^  we  denbiir^  faat  we  feelbonnd  to  aiy  that  ai  a 

iwhbie  they  are' wortiiy  o^  'the  moat.. attentive  perusal.    Tbe 

4dta^er  oh  i  Ghrist^s  credentials  iel  a  fitrihix»g  <  one.    .White  .the 

-futboradalita  the  possEibilily  «l  eifaiggeratnAis.  having  ovepH;  iiito 

^lAtt[>OElinaigeiicaI  narrative^. he  asaerils  that.  Ito  thdeor^  wfaic^ 

•^assigtis 'the  ihvention  of  i;hat)navrativ%3  and  ibe  minfeulotls  >p{or- 

'>tiid9C8«dfit^toaa)  later  age  woiild^Uavb  Ohirista^ a  personage  as 

mytiiieaS  asiHorooles.'  .The<  author  ^assumes  ^that  fit  its  of  the 

jesfliebiw  of  £hvist^s>  pi^tentions/  not:  onlythat  be  laidclaitn  to 

miraculous  power^  but  that  this  claim  waa  founded  id  reality. 

His-fgrnarks  oa;lhe  mddem  whidh  be  used 'that  powto  arti  both 

)ilrigfnal'flnd<flilrlkiDig.  •        '      .    ^ 

)  *  Thefce  are  many  points  in  the^  chiipter  eiitHM  ^^^Gbrist^s 
-<#iiinowii]^  fiio/'  and  '^  Meoibeifsbip  in  Chri^^s  kingdom/^  to 
•  If  bich  we  would  i  gia^<  drai«^  thd  attention  oi  onr  readers.    T4ie 
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views  taken  of  our  Lord's  bearing  ki  reference  to  the  conventional 
system  of  the  day  are  very  important.  The  author  has  some 
striking  remarks  on  the  simplicity  of  the  creed  of  the  original 
Christian  Church.  His  observations  as  to  the  readiness  with 
which  professing  Christians  excuse  the  most  palpable  breaches 
of  Christ^s  law^  compared  with  the  merciless  rigour  with  which 
they  enforce  the  minutest  points  of  their  own  dogmatism  as  a 
ground  of  Church  membership,  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  modem  Church.  Most  men,  he  observes,  are  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  a  perfect  Christian  practice,  and  they  readily 
excuse  what  are  psdpable  deviations  from  it.  Few  men  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  real  belief  in  many  dogmas 
is  attended,  and  those  who  never  think  utter  a  remorseless  con- 
demnation of  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
faith.  "  We  conclude,^'  says  he,  "  that  although  it  is  always 
easy  for  thoughtless  men  to  be  orthodox,  yet  to  grasp  with  any 
strong  practical  apprehension  the  theology  of  Christ  is  a  thing 
as  hard  as  to  practise  his  moral  law/' 

The  author  propounds  what  many  will  consider  as  rather 
high  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism^  though  not  exactly  in  the 
sense  in  which  High  Churchmen  entertain  them.  With  him  there 
is  no  approach  to  the  opus  operatum.  He  believes  that  our  Lord 
insisted  on  baptism  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Our  Lord  professed  to  be 
a  king,  and  to  have  a  veritable  kingdom.  Baptism  was  a 
formal  enrolment  under  his  banner,  the  outward  sign  of  citizen- 
ship in  his  kingdom.  He  could  have  no  halting,  least  of  all, 
no  patronizing  subjects.  Refusal  of  baptism  was  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  His  kingship. 

The  author*s  remarks  on  the  distinctness  of  the  method 
pursued  by  Christ,  and  that  employed  by  the  founders  of  the 
different  philosophic  schools,  and  of  their  ends  and  aims,  are 
worthy  of  all  attention.  If  our  li(nits  allowed  of  it^  we  would 
gladly  make  considerable  extracts  from  this  chapter.  With 
Christ  authority  is  everything.  With  Socrates  that  place 
is  held  by  method.  The  points  in  which  they  resemble  each 
other  are  entirely  superficial.  The  humblest  of  men  is  con- 
stantly bringing  forward  the  supreme  height  of  his  own  author- 
ity. The  philosopher  no  less  carefully  merges  it.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  Christian  scheme.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Socrates  is  a  dramatic  incident  in  his  life;  but  his 
whole  work  would  have  been  complete  without  it.  We  particularly 
draw  attention  to  the  clear  and  luminous  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  shewn  that  the  clearest  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
is  powerless  for  good  without  the  adequate  motive  to  enable  us 
to  practise  it.     On  this  portion  of  his  work  we  dwell  with  un- 
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mingled  satisfaction.  '^  Of  these  two  influenoea — ^that  of  reason 
and  that  of  loving  example — which  would  a  wise  Beformer 
reinforce?  Christ  chose  the  last.  He  gathered  all  men  into  a 
common  relationship  to  Himself^  and  demanded  that  each  should 
set  Him  on  the  pedestal  of  his  hearty  giving  a  lower  place  to  all 
other  objects  of  worship — to  father  and  mother,  to  kindred  and 
wife.  In  him  should  the  loyalty  of  all  hearts  centre.  He  should 
be  their  pattern,  their  authority,  their  judge,^^  etc.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  future  work,  Christ,  the  Creator  of  Religion,  we 
shall  find  the  addition,  that  Christ  claimed  to  be  the  only  motive 
force  adequate  to  produce  the  power  of  holy  obedience  in  man ; 
or,  to  use  apostolic  language,  that  He  claimed  to  be  "  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  Gkxl/' 

To  this  remaricable  chapter  the  author  has  unhappily  appended 
his  own  version  of  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
which  is  characterized  by  every  fault  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously referred.  He  admits  its  authenticity :  had  he  rejected 
it,  we  should  not  have  complained.  But  accepting  it  as  a 
portion  of  an  authentic  Gospel,  we  entirely  demur  to  the 
author's  right  to  introduce  into  it  statements  of  facts  for  which 
his  own  imagination  is  the  sole  authority :  ^^  The  shame  of  the 
deed  itself,  and  the  brazen  hardihood  of  the  prosecutors ;  the 
l^ality  which  had  no  justice,  and  which  Hd  not  even  pretend  to 
have  mercy ;  the  religious  malice  which  could  make  its  advan- 
tage out  of  the  fall  and  ruin  and  ignominious  death  of  a  fellow 
creature;  all  this  was  eagerly  and  rudely  thrust  on  his  mind  at 
once.  The  effect  of  it  was  such  as  might  have  been  produced 
in  many  since,  but  perhaps  in  scarcely  any  man  that  ever  lived 
before.  He  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame.  .  .  • 
In  his  burning  embarrassment  and  confusion,  he  stooped  down 
so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and  began  writing  with  his  finger  on  the 
ground."  Now  we  could  have  fully  appreciated  the  author  if  he  had 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative ;  but  what  we  have  quoted 
is  novel  writing.  The  probable  spuriousness  of  the  passage  is  no 
reason  for  the  author's  decking  it  off  with  statements  for  which 
there  is  not  the  smallest  authority,  either  canonical  or  apocry- 
phal. We  heartily  regret  that  this  system  of  religious  romancing 
is  not  confined  to  our  author,  and  that  wheii  indulged  in  for 
orthodox  purposes  the  practice  is  viewed  as  venial.  It  is  the 
easiest  of  all  things  to  fill  up  blanks  in  historical  narratives  by 
invented  circumstances.  We  would  remind  our  friends,  whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  who  indulge  in  such  practices,  of  a  some- 
what similar  achievement  effected  by  Dr.  Syntax,  very  celebrated 
in  its  day,  when  by  the  power  of  imagination  alone  he  made  a 
landscape  out  of  a  post. 
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Vrom  tills  m6st  tiiisflittofaetorjr^asfta^  ^^  Mr6-*wil&  (ilea^^ife' 
to  tbe  chapters  on  C^rkt's  legielafion.  We  do  tiot  utidei^tii;<l 
to  HKkKrae  tlke'^ih^  &f  ibem,  but  ^&  ikitik  it'  no  m&te  fitaai 
iuktic^  tb  say  that  they  «bo«iid  with  A^  mir  fr^^otT^A  tie^s; 
Werecognifcewlth  pedulia^  ptoasare  tb6  d^ar  atkl '€lidti«»8t'))ieF- 
oe]^i6ifi  tbfit'the  tefitm^  of  hunrati  fiatixre,  tiiil^ds  he  intoadito 
h6  pdw«rkfe8  for  gobd,mi!i8t  come  to  his  w6fk  at^medndt  toerely 
with  a  mcra)  <xwe,  bnt  With  a  motive  'po\trerfol  eootigh  *oact 
mightihf  on  the  human  UeaH;.  No  Orthodois!  theok^an  has' a 
elearer  perception  than  our  author  that  "The"  law  i»  Wfesifc 
through-  the  flesh:"  '  l)he  fkilvire  ef  all  the  previous  seh($oto'# 
pb4)0B0pby  to  act  on  this  Weakness  is  strikingly  she w^;  n%e^ 
nature  of  pleasure  as  a  motive  to  moral  action  is  weil  disetLd^-) 
so^isaliiol^  bi^oad  dvstinctiefn-hetween  the  teaching*  A>fC!6ri6if 
ilnd  theptindples  of  the  Stoic  philosophy-  We  regretf^bar^b? 
length  of  these  passages  forbids  ns  to  quote  them.  The  avthi^r^' 
dissection  of -the- nature  of  Phari^eism  and  ^hypobrifiryis  adtnii^' 
able.  We  have  never  read  anything  on  the  pi^nt  eqosdfy  dear 
or>  equally  telthig.  fle  has  shewn  distinctly  rtia%  th^yarii^not 
th&  vice  of  one  class  of  reKgions  bpiaie^s;  but  ttLatf-^theyiaffef 
deeply  sealed  in  hi^tnan  nature.  We  hav^-glwuytt  ieoiiBil)el<i$d< 
the  posiidou  taken  by  our  Lord  in  rdation  t6  Pbariseeiiift^  anfl^ 
hypoerisy  as  one  of  th&  niost  unique  tihings*  in  th^'KeW^^TestK^ 
ment;  It  fe  evident  that  our  Ldrd^^ewied  charact^de^f 
tainted  with  them  as  more  hopeless  for  good*  than  those -polliitsa 
by  sensuai  vices.  W^  cordially  Recommend '%hiBi  greats  portiotii 
of  What  th€^  aMbor'  has'wvifteti'^oit  this  'S^d^^  ^tso  tte^eiA^fot' 
perusal  of  Mr  teadersv  ^  W^U^n  qtt^e  crfte^oi^e^  brief  ^aHlrt^d^ 
only:  *'He  Who  could  niakdf  8i}l6wafDee'folr  tike'pttbttesb  an^'th^ 
jNMistitute'made'iio  alloWUtiiee  f&rth^i'haMs&e.  tf  w^'^i^^liMf 
tbecharg^^'he  tnakes  aga{niBt'them>  We^sheAl  see1^t)iii<tke'ft:^€' 
place  be' <*arges  thetri  w*lh  ddwn'right  undistfuisijd Tvi«5d.  in^'9 
We  have-not  the^  evidence  before  us  Wfai^h  m^t'to^l^^  ti^''b 
terify  these  accusations.  All  that  can  be  said*  id  tbaf?%h<Ue^W^ 
afC' endeavouring  to  avoid  1tlfinitesiiiiai'Silis,siich''a#'iriktf''€if 
eaiting  an  egg  laid  on  a  ibstival  day,  are  patlACula^ly  n^ttoifdf 
int^  siiks  that  are  gross  as  a  mountain^  opeti;  ^palpable.? '  'B>iil40 
is  oviAewt  l^^t  Christ  was  not  better '  pieased  wivh^  Hh^f^^d 
deeds  thati  their  bad  biiea  Their  goOA  deeds  ^  had' 4fae<&at!d^' 
of  imposture,  i.^*/they  did  not  proceed  fh>m  Ihe  tjn&d^^^ffm- 
which  such  de^s  naturally  springs  and  from  which  ill^ip^Uii^ 
tfaougfai  them  to  spring.  .  ;  .  Thus  it^  Was  that^'t^e  iegklMi/ 
were  actors  in  everything,  winning  the  ]revei*ence  of  nher'tnuiti^ 
tudC' by  false  pretences^  imitating  inspired  men  in  evetythhig 
except  their  inspiration.  .  .  .    They  Mked  to  hear  the  sowld  ctf 
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Hmr  titles^  to  exa^enta  the  dutinotioDB  of  iheir  dveis,  to 
idtect  on  their  aupetiority  to  other  men,  to  find  that  mperiority 
acknowledged,  to  be  greeted  reverentially  at  pnbUe  places,  to 
rediae  at  the  first  ooneh  at  dinner-portiea.  The  yirtuea  to  the 
ciiUivtttion  of  which  in  ihemaelves  and  others  they  had  de¥oted 
their  liyes,  refused  altogether  to  be  cultivated,  by  the  methods 
they  used,  and  in  the  void  plaee  of  their  hearts,  where  morality 
and  sanetity,  jnstice  and  the  lo?e  of  God  should  have  been, 
there  appeared  at  last  nothing  to  majrk  the  reiigious  -maift^ 
nothings  we  may  suppose,  eiu^ept  a  little  ill^etaM»r  {we  would 
eonect  .the  little  into  an  ^*  abundance  of  ill-temper  ^* ) ;  a  faint  (we 
hegto  say  "  vi<dent ")  spite  against  those  who  bdd  wveng  opinioiis 
anda  w€^  (strong?)  self-important  pleasure  in  detoetiiig  heresy.^' 
We  eonld  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  to  those  modern 
rfi^nistB  of  every  pajrt^» .  seet^  and  denomination>  the.  secret 
Itfn^i^e  d  whose  he$^,  if  not  the  open  assertion  of  the  mouth, 
is  "  The.tempJe.of  the  Lord,  the.  tenipk  of  the  IjpikI,  the  temple 
of  the  Iioffd  are  these/'  -  ,....: 

We  must  in  candour  pronounce  the  chapter  entitled  /^  The 
Eathntiasm  of  Humanity''  a  failure..  This. has  aiasen  from  the 
author's  unwillingness  to  discuss  .th/9  queflioti  of  the  theolfi^ 
ofjQhiast.  In  plaee  of  a  cl^ar  ^^^poBitip^  of  the  mighty  motiLvo 
fqffce  brongfat  by  tho  Gospel  to  h^ar.on  the  heart  of  man^  whi^ 
-eo^g^tntes  if  The  pow^r.of  God  unto  salvatym  to  every  <me 
Ijtel  'belie^¥es»'''  he  has  indented  the  hybrid  eKpifesrfon,  ''The 
Entfausiaamof  Huoauaity.".  Still,  however^  even,  this  chapter 
ceiktains  a  clear  reocsnition  of  important.  Christian,  troths*  The 
author  most  disUncUy .recognises  that  love.oainnot  be  the  result 
of  kw^  and  cannot  be  made  to-order ;  bat  if.  it .  is  io  be  excited 
inthebret^  of  man,  it  must  be  generated  bytiie  centemplatiott 
oCa  lovely  oijjject*  He  is  only  able  ^rtially  to  redeem  his  pno« 
mise  to.  pMs  overall  theological  questions.  He  is  forced,  to 
admit  that  our  hosA  did  demand  a  trust  in  Himself^  snch  as  was 
imet  d^wanded  before  by  ehaldaf /man.  He.even  designates 
this  trust  by  the  t^m  &ith.  By  :this,  what  he  calls.  ''The 
Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  "is  excited*  He  admits  that  the 
bupMest  of  men  habitually  preached  himself;  that  be  demanded 
a.^r^tsr  r^ard  bom  his  follojwers.  tlian  what  they  yielded  to 
the  moat  intmate  natural  nelatioushipfl^;  that 'they  felt  ent^usi-* 
aam  for  His  person  to  that  degree  that  they  could  truly  describe 
the  {Spiritual  life  in  them  as  not  their  own  j  they  did  live  indeed^ 
biM<  f^ir  liib  was  Christ  living  in  them.  The  author's  difficulties 
and  obscurities  in  this  portion  of  his  work  arise  from  the  fiict^ 
that  while  .he  acknowledges  our  Lord  to  be.  man's  Master^  King, 
and  Ju4ge;  while,  he  describes  him  as  the  visible  centro  of  ti^ 
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]X)wer  of  the  invisible  tkebcnicj>  for  some  reason,  at  which  for 
the  present  we  can  only  guess,  he  declines  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  onr  Lord,  What  think  ye  of  Christ? 

Amidst  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  chapter  on  the  law  of 
resentment,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  must  take 
decisive  objection.  '^  What  prevented,^'  says  he,  ^*  the  prospect 
from  being  realised?  We  mnst  answer,  Christ  Himself  pre- 
vented it,  simply  because  He  would  not  restrain  his  anger.  He 
might  have  remained  silent  about  the  Pharisees;  He  might  have 
avoided  meeting  with  them  or  talking  with  them ;  He  might  at 
least  have  qualified  the  severity  of  his  reproofs.  None  of  these 
would  he  do ;  He  gave  His  anger  way,  and  drove  His  enemies 
to  what  men  call  the  necessity  of  destroying  Him^'^ 

We  think  that  ere  this  the  author  himself  must  have 
regretted  the  tone  in  which  this  passage  is  written,  for  not  only 
does  it  seem  to  us  ambiguous,  and  calculated  to  leave  a  false 
impression,  but  taken  in  its  more  obvious  sense,  to  contradict 
principles  which  the  author  has  repeatedly  laid  down.  Has  he 
not  stated  that  onr  Lord  had  a  work  to  accomplish,  and  which 
he  accomplished  without  shrinking  from  it?  '  Is  it  net  His  view 
that  an  important  portion  of  that  work  waa  to  root  up  every 
plant  which  His  Heavenly  Fadser  had  not  planted  ?  Ercnninent 
among  these  plants  was  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Ffaariseeism. 
On  the  data  laid  down  by  the  author  himself,  our  Lord  could 
not  have  restrained  His  anger.  If  He  had  avoided  meeting 
the  Pharisees,  He  would  have  been  unfaithM  to  His  Father's 
work.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  surely  the  case  for  tiie  use  of 
^'Christ's  winnowing  fan/'  The  expression  that  *^ Christ  would 
not  restrain  His  anger ^'  is  a  dangerous  ambiguii^.  His  awful 
denunciations  proceeded  from  the  depths  (rf  self-possession. 
The  author  proceeds :  "  In  His  profound  resentment  he  never 
wavered.''  True,  if  the  feeling  in  question  can  be  correctly  deag- 
nated  resentment.  Phariseeism  involved  a  sin  which  was  the 
highest  treason  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  author  him- 
self has  admitted  that  our  Lord  felt  deep  compassion  for  even 
the  state  and  the  sin  of  the  Pharisee.  No  less  ol^ectiondde 
and  misleading  is  the  expression  that  onr  Lord  died  without 
forgiving  His  enemies.  Our  authOT  admits  that  He  did  fbi^ve 
"  the  personal  insults  and  barbarities  which  were  perpetrated  on 
Himself."  We  will  not  deny  that  the  prayer  on  tiie  cross  had 
chiefly  in  view  the  soldiers  engaged  in  His  execution.  It  is 
certainly  confined  to  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did.  We 
do  not  forget  that  Peter,  in  addressing  the  Jews,  said,  "  I  wot 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers;"  but 
we  CMinot  admit  that  by  this  language  he  meant  to  assert  that 
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the  most  ftctiye  and  embittered  enemies  of  Christ  did  not  know 
what  they  did.  The  denunciations  in  Matt,  xxiii.^  and  in  some 
of  the  discourses  in  John^  imply  that  our  Lord  regarded  the 
chiefe  of  the  legal  party  as  wilful  opponents.  It  may  be  that 
they  acted  with  some  ignorance^  but  with  much  knowledge.  The 
author  has  admitted  that  our  Lord  forgave  personal  enemiies. 
What  our  Lord  would  not  forgive  was  unrepented  sin — that  state 
of  the  heart  and  mind  which  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  to-  mean  this>  as  we  presume  is  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
and  to  say  that  our  Lord  died  without  foi^ving  His  enemies,  is 
a  misnomer :  He  died  with  unchangeable  aversion  towards  evil. 
The  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  contain  a  partial 
apology  for  some  acts  of  the  deepest  religious  atrocity  which 
have  l^en  place  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  sin.  We  fear  that 
here  the  author  has  been  borrowing  from  Mr.  Carlyle^  and  not 
from  Jesus  Christ :  he  shall  speak  for  himself,  '^  War,  for  ex- 
ample, and  capital  punishmMit  are  denounced  as  unchristian, 
because  they  involve  circumstances  of  horror;  and  when  the 
ardent  champions  of  some  great  cause  have  declared  that  they 
would  persevere,  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  lay  waste  a 
continent  or  exterminate  a  nation,  the  resolution  is  stigmatized 
as  shocking  and  unchristian  (the  italics  are  the  author's,  not 
out's).  Shocking  it  may  be,  but  not^* therefore,  unchristian. 
The  enthusiasm  of  humanity  does  indeed  destroy  a  great  deal 
of  hatred,  but  it  creates  as  much  more.  Selfish  hatred  is  charmed 
away,  but  a  not  less  fiery  passion  takes  its  place.^^  This  passage 
we  must  pronounce  utterly  inconsistent  with  several  of  our 
author's  leading  positions.  Sordiy  he  has  laid  it  down  that  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  our  Lord's  temptation  was  to  employ  force 
in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  He  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion. The  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  appear  armed 
with  coercive  power,  and  they  rejected  our  Lord  for  not  fulfilling 
this  expectation.  The  author  has  confused  himself  between 
ideas  utterly  incongruous.  He  tells  us  that,  '^  intellectnally  con- 
sidered, wars  for  religion  and  capital  punishments  for  religious 
errors  are  frightful  mistake.''  They  are  so,  but  they  are  also 
deadly  sins.  He  adds,  ''  It  was  the  want  of  enlightenment,  not 
the  want  of  Christian  humanity  (does  he  mean  Christian  hu- 
manity or  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  or  what?)  which  made 
it  possible  for  men  to  commit-  these  mistakes."  It  was  the 
absence  of  both.  Still  more  astonishing  is  what  follows.  We 
suppose  that  the  author,  when  he  wrote  it,  had  just  allowed 
himself  to  be  overpowered  by  some  tremendous  passage  of 
Carlyle,  which  made  him  forget  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
chapters.   "  Those  Syrian  battle-fields,  where  so  many  crusaders 
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oommitted  their  |mre  sdnls  unto  their  captain  Christ,  the 
image  of  his  death  turned  into  an  ensign  of  battle^  the  chalioe 
of  the  last  supper  giving  its  name  to  an  army ;  these  things  may 
shock  more  or  less  our  good  sense,  but  they  do  not  shock,  they 
rather  refresh  and  delight^  our  humanity/'  In  our  opinion  they 
shock  both.  Surely  while  writing  such  a  passage  as  this,  its 
author  must  have  forgotten  all  which  he  had  previously  esta- 
blished. We  thought  that  he  had  laid  it  down  in  the  most  absolute 
terms  that  Christ's  royalty  rejected  the  use  of  all  coercive  power. 
What  the  author  means  by  the  humanity  which  such  scenes 
rather  refresh  and  delight,  whether  it  be  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  or  its  roost  corrupt  instincts,  we  are  entirely  unable 
to  comprehend.  But  the  author  goes  the  length  of  uttering  a 
partial  apology  under  obtain  circumstances  for  even  an  auio 
dafi.  We  maintain  that  auto  da  fis  and  the  whole  dass  of 
actions  here  partially  commended  are  not  only  the  result  of 
intellectual  errors,  but  of  moral  and  spiritual  wickedness,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  a  few  hours  spent  on  the  rack  of  the  inqui- 
sition would  convince  even  the  author  of  this  truUii  Deeds 
of  this  kind  come  not  partially  from  abov^  they  aare  wholly 
from  beneath,  and  our  Lord  has  forbidden  his  followers  ta  have 
recourse  to  them,  even  if  by  a  single  auto  da /e  they  eouM 
succeed  in  purging  all  sin  out  of  his  kingdom. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  chief  defects  of  this  remarkable 
work.  But  because  we  are  sensible  that  it  contains  many  im- 
perfections, is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  close  our  eyes  to  its 
excellencies  ?  Beligious  partizans  seem  to  have  no  conscience. 
For  the  errors  of  a  work  at  issue  with  their  favourite  dogmas 
they  have  the  keen  sight  of  the  hawk,  but  for  its  good  pointo 
they  are  stone  bli»d.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  writer  JB 
the  Quarterly.  We  have  not  imitated  him.  Of  the  defects  of 
this  work  none  are  more  deeply  sensible  than  ourselves,  apd 
our  regret  is  the  grea«ter  because  the  book  contains  maiiy  im^ 
portant  views  which  would  make  us  all  better  .hy  prao^iiiikg 
them.  The  habit  of  condemning  all  that  is  good  bec^i^saa  book 
contains  some  things  which  are  l)ad,  we  earnestly  deprecate.  It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  sin  of  religious  men.  If  the  news- 
paper reports  are  correct,  an  eminent  nobleman/  the  chairman 
of  most  of  the  Evangelical  Societies,  has  denounced  this  book  as 
having  originated  in  the  bad  place.  To  disclose  what  takes  place 
there,  we  leave  to  others  who  are  better  acquainted  with  its 
secrets  than  ourselves.  But  we  calmly  ask.  Is  it  the  effeet  of 
earnest  religion  to  narrow  the  heaisb,  to  blind  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  generate  a  humility  which  vaunts  that  the  views 
held  by  me  form  the  pavement  of  the  road  to  heaven ;  all  others 
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fortn  a  railway  condtioiSng  rapidly  and  fhfalfibSly  to  hell  *?  Stireljr 
tbe  poems  of  Aratus  and  Epimenides  contained  as  much  bad 
ddctrtae  as  Eceo  Hbmo,  and  yet  St.  Paiil  quoted  from  them 
with  approbation.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  tbe  narrowest 
bigot  can  aappose  that  the  lawyer  whom^  in  consequence  of  his 
clear  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  the  ceremonial 
law,  our  Lord  pronounced  to  be  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  was  quite  clear  on  each  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
Bine  metaphysical  dogmas,  belief  in  each  of  which  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  condition  qf  Christianity.  If 
4fhe  ^ar  appreciation  of  the  things  which  are  true,  honest,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report  in  Christianity,  if  the  acceptance  of  our  Lord  as 
founder,  king,  and  judge  of  theChristian  Church,  if  the  admission 
that  &ith  is  a  cordial  surrender  of  self,  and  an  attachment  to 
Chrisfr  person  powerfully  overbearing  every  other  feeling  of  the 
Unman  heart,  if  the  confession  that  Christ  himself  is  iiie  Christian's 
life^— that  he  has  supplied  the  mighty  motive  which  philosophers' 
sought  to  discover,  and  sought  in  vain,  if  the  confession  thatChnst 
isthe  Visible  king  of  the  invisible  theocracy  be  of  the  devil,  the 
bad  world  must  surely  be  getting  better.  But  in  these  days  zealous 
x«Kgiomsts  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  most  special  duty  of  the 
Christian  to  quench  the  smoking  flax.  We  will  conclude  by 
quoting  the  last  paragraph.  ''  But  the  arlTievement  of  Christ  in 
founding  by  his  sinrfe  will  and  power  a  structure  so  durable 
and  so  universal,  is  like  no  other  acMevement  which  history 
reboris.  The  masterpieces  of  the  then  of  action,  are  coarse  and 
common  in  comparison  witlr  it,  and  the  masterpieces  of  specu- 
lation' are  flimsy  atid  unsifbsi;anttal.  .  .  ,  No  architect's  design 
wBsfumishdd  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  no  committee  drew  up 
mlea^  for  the  universal  commonwealth.  . .  .  The  inconceivable  ^ 
vkfrk  was  done  in  calmness ;  before  the  eyes  of  men  it  was 
noiselessly  accomplished,  attracting  little  attention.  Who  can 
deStsribe  that  which  unites  men?  Who  has  entered  into  the 
fomatioD  of  speech  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  union?.  Who 
can  exhaustively  deseribe  the  origin  of  civil  society?  He  who 
can  do  these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Cbnroh.  For  others  it  must  be  enough  to  say, '  The  Holy  Ohost 
fell  on  l^se  who  believed.'  No  man  saw  the  building  of  the 
Neir  JeruKilemj  the  workmen  crowded  together,  the  unfinished 
walk  and  nnpaved  streets ;  no  man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel 
or  pick  axe;  it  descended  out  of  heaven  from  God.'*  Whatever 
n»ay  be  the  opinions  Of  this  writer,  we  emphatically  say  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  called  an  infidel. 

R. 
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II.  , 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  work^  and  It  is  manifest  that  there 
will  be  two  opinions  respecting  its  deserts.  These  two  opinions 
will  not  differ  from  each  other  as  regards  the  impression  of  what 
the  present  work  is  in  and  by  itself^  but  as  regards  the  impress 
sion  of  what  the  theological  views  of  the  author  will  turn  out  to 
be,  when  he  proceeds  to  perform  his  promise  of  devoting  another 
volume  to  the  consideration  of  '^  Christas  the  Creator  of  Modem 
theology  and  Religion/'  For  our  own  part^  we  are  satisfied 
with  regarding  this  work  in  and  by  itself,  and  see  no  reason  for 
dissenting  from  the  almost  universal  voice  that  has  proclaimed  it 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  of  modem  days,  a'nd  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  to  which  the  British 
mind  has  given  birth.  With  the  exception  of  Hooker's  Eccle-^ 
siastical  Polity,  and  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  we  think  it 
may  safely  be  designated  the  most  striking  and  ranarkaUe 
theological  work  in  the  English  language.  The  dry,  hard^  critical 
orthodoxy  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  with  it. 

We  hail  its  appearance  in  one  respect  with  the  greatest  glad- 
ness. It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  the  Monothelite  Heresy 
has  gradually  permeated  almost  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Church  and  the  bodies  that  have  dissented  from  it,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  our  Lord  as  a  historical  character 
has  arisen  from  the  purely  Monothelite  manner  in  which  His 
personality  has  been  regarded  and  presented  by  theologians; 
The  Monothelites — according  to  Mosheim's  summary  of  their 
tenets — "disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  Entychians  and 
Monophysites^  and  -  confessed  that  there  were  in  Christ  the 
Saviour  two  natures,  so  united  without  mixture  or  confusion  as 
to  constitute  but  one  person.  They  admitted  that  the  human 
soul  of  Christ  was  endowed  with  a  will,  or  the  faculty  of  willing 
and  choosing  j  and  that  it  did  not  lose  this  power  of  willing  or 
choosing  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  the  divine  nature. 
For  they  held  and  taught  that  Christ  was  perfect  Man  as  well 
as  perfect  God;  and  of  course  that  his  human  soul  had  the 
power  of  willing  and  choosing.  They  denied  this  power  of  will- 
ing and  choosing  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ  to  be  inactive 
or  inoperative ;  on  the  contrary,  they  conceded  that  it  operated 
together  with  the  divine  will.  They,  therefore,  in  reality  admitted 
two  wills  in  Christ,  and  that  both  were  active  and  operative  wills. 
Yet  they  maintained^  that  in  a  certain  sense  there  was  but  one 
will  and  one  operation  of  will  in  Christ/' 

Now,  could  a  more  exact  summary  of  the  doctrine  practically 
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current  at  the  present  day^  respecting  the  connection  of  the 
Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  our  Lord,  be  given  than  in  the 
words  of  the  above  description  of  the  Monothelite  tenets  ?  Our 
Lord^  it  is  currently  said^  suffered  in  body  and  mind  as  Man ;  as 
God  he  worked  miracles,  confuted  the  tempter,  and  knew  the 
thoughts  of  his  enemies.  Whence  but  from  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  these  quasi-Monothelite  views  has  the  Church  of  Borne 
taken  so  exalted  a  view  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  as  to  find  it 
necessary  to  remove  Him  a  step  further  from  our  sinful  race  by 
inventing  and  imposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  His  Mother?  Whatever  may  be  thought  6t  Bishop 
CfJenso's  views  as  to  the  authorship  and  inspiration  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  us  to  see  him  also  con- 
demned for  constructive  heresy  on  purely  Monothelite  grounds, 
respecting  an  alleged  denial,  repudiated  by  himself,  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  prove  that 
Bishop  Grayjand  the  Dean  of  Cape  Town  ought  to  be  Mono- 
thelites,  or  even  Docetae,  as  they  appear  to  have  considered  it 
to  prove  that  Bishop  Colenso  must  needs  be  a  Socinian  against 
his  will.  But  we  are  getting  a  little  beyond  our  province,  and 
must  not  carry  this  kind  of  discussion  any  further;  indeed, 
nothing  bat  a  love  of  fair  play  has  induced  us  to  travel  out  of 
the  record,  to  remind  certain  throwers  of  stones  that  they  may 
themselves  after  all  be  living  in  glass-houses  of  considerable 
brittlene^. 

It  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  the  writer  of  Ecce  Homo 
has  been  to  abstain  from  all  assumption  not  admitted  on  the  most 
ordinary  historical  ground  of  evidence,  and  accepting  the  ground 
of  Benan,  Strauss,  and  others,  to  meet  and  conquer  them  upon 
it  by  exhibiting  a  portraiture  of  Christ  which  should  be  that  of 
a  real  and  living  MAN,  liable  to  no  such  slighting  epithets  as 
those  of  "mythical''  and  ''legendary,''  which  have  been  so 
freely  and  so  unjustly  bestowed  upon  the  real  life  and  character 
delineated  in  the  Gospels,  but  have  been  with  considerable  show 
of  reason  attached  to  the  unreal  Christ  of  current  orthodoxy. 
In  this  he  has  been  most  successful  so  far  as  the  Humanity  of 
our  Lord  is  concerned,  and  if  he  takes  the  view  that  the  simple 
solution  of  the  difficulties  is,  that  the  human  and  divine  natures 
and  wills,  though  throughout  united  in  the  same  person,  were 
not  in  communication  with  each  other,  until  the  human  nature 
had  done  its  work  and  gained  its  victory,  we  see  no  reason  to 
tremble  for  his  volume  on  the  theology  of  the  question. 

In  discussing  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  {pp.  9 — 17),  our 
author  appears  to  consider  the  evidence  for  the  account  some- 
what deficient,  and  also  to  suppose  miraculous  circumstances  to 
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be  involTed  in  it.  To  onr  mind  he  wonld  have  managed  his 
argument  much  better  had  he  stated  that  the  connection  of 
miraculous  circumstances  with  the  temptation  itself  was  a  dis- 
puted points  on  which  the  brevity  of  the  narrative  leaves  us  little 
hope  of  obtaining  absolute  certainty.  The  account  of  the  death 
of  James  the  Just  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  the  "  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  '^  was  easily  accessible^  so  that  really  no  miraculous 
circumstances  remain  of  necessity  to  be  accepted,  except  those 
antecedent  to  the  temptation.  As  regards  the  third  temptation^ 
the  explanation  given  by  our  author  is  identical  with  that  given 
by  a  writer  in  this  Journal  two  or  three  years  ago. 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
author^  in  page  25,  discusses  Christ's  view  of  his  legal  descent 
from  David.  It  appears  to  have  been  that  without  which  he 
could  not  have  been  what  he  was,  ro  aveu  o5  ro  aXriov,  ouk  a»  ^ 
trorr^  aXruw,  although  by  no  means  the  airiofv  itself;  and  as  such 
we  believe  he  both  regarded  the  tide  of  "Son  of  .David"  him- 
self and  accepted  it  from  others. 

The  statement  in  page  4&,  that  our  Lord  ''  rigidly  abstained 
in  practice  from  inflicting  any  kind  of  damage  or  harm/'  ought 
to  have  been  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "under  pro- 
vocation.'' For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Gadarenes'  swine  must  have  been  a  certain  "  damage  or  harm  " 
to  some  member  or  members  of  their  community. 

In  pages  79  and  80  there  are  strong  remarks  upon  the  "  dis- 
franchised pauper  class/'  who, "  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties 
which  beset  their  minds  and  afraid  of  damnation,  suddenly  resolve 
to  strive  no  longer,  but,  giving  their  minds  a  holiday,  to  rest  con- 
tent with  saying  that  they  believe,  and  acting  as  if  they  did." 
Then  follows  a  passage  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Tenpy- 


"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  mnrac  out, 
There  liyes  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

<<  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them  :  thus  he  came  at  length 

"  To  find  a  stronger  Faith  his  own ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  li^t^ 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 
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''  but  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  oyer  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 
Although  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud," 

la  page  147  is  a  striking  explanation  of  the  allegory  of  "  the 
strong  man  wrmed"  ''  The  strong  man  armed  is  the  anarchic 
passions  of  human  nature^  against  which  the  lawmaking  power 
contends.  Nothing  can  control  them^  says  Christy  but  a  stronger 
passion  still.  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  an  empty  condii- 
tion  of  mind^  a  quiescence  or  temporary  absence  of  the  anarchic 
passion,  is  a  hollow  and  dangerous  state.  The  demon  may  leave 
his  abode  for  a  time,  but  he  finds  no  sustenance  abroad^  and  so 
at  last  back  he  comes  hungry,  and  brings  congenial  guests  with 
him.'' 

In  the  treatment  of  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  our  author  displays  marvellous  taste  and  akilU  In 
page  104  we  find,  "  The  shame  of  the  deed  itself,  and  the  braseu 
hardness  of  the  prosecutors,  the  legality  that  had  no  justice  and 
did  not  even  pretend  to  have  mercy,  the  religious  malice,  that 
could  make  its  advantage  out  of  the  fall  and  ruin  and  ignominious 
death  of  a  fellow-creature — all  this  was  eagerly  and  rudely  thrust 
upon  his  mind  at  once.  The  efiect  upon  him  was  such  as, might 
have  been  produced  upon  many  since,  but  perhaps  upon  scarcely 
any  man  that  ever  lived  before.  He  was  seized  with  an  intoler^ 
able  sense  qf  shame.  He  could  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  or 
of  the  accusers^  and  perhaps  at  that  moment  least  of  all  qf  the 
woman.  Standing  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  an  eag^r  multitude;, 
that  did  not  in  the  least  appreciate  his  feelings,  he  could  not 
escape.  In  his  burning  embarassment  and  concision  he  stooped 
down  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and  began  writing  with  his  finger 
upon  the  ground.  His  tormentors  continued  their  clamour, 
until  he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  and  said,  '  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her,'  and 
then  instantly  returned  to  his  former  attitude/'  How  beautifully 
is  the  true  and  perfect  humanity  of  our  Lord  thus  caught,  as  it 
were,  and  depicted  by  a  masterhand  I 

In  pp.  138  and  154  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  seized  upon  the 
passion  of ''  the  love  not  of  the  race,  nor  of  the  individual,  but  of 
the  race  in  the  individual ;  the  love  not  of  all  men,  nor  yet  of 
every  man,  but  of  the  man  in  every  man,''  and  "  treating  it  as 
the  law-making  power  or  root  of  morality  in  human  nature, 
trained  and  developed  it  into  that  Christian  spirit  which  received 
the  new  name  of  aefdirtf"  In  the  subsequent  chapter  on  this 
a^wmf,  which  our  author  converts  into  the  '^  enthusiasm   of 
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humanity,"  and  perhiips  rightly,  for  both  "  love  '^  and  "  charity  '* 
are  more  or  less  ambiguons  terms,  we  think  he  scarcely  does 
justice  to  some  of  the  almost  inspired  anticipatory  utterances  of 
heathen  writers  on  this  point.  He  might  wdl  ha?e  cited  Cicero, 
De  Legg,  1. 15,  43>  where  various  virtues  are  said  to  spring  from 
the  fact  that  ^natari  propenu  sumus  ad  diligendos  homines, 
quod fundamentum juris  est" 

In  pp.  165  and  166  we  find  very  striking  and  true  remarks. 
^^  Therefore  also  the  first  Christians  were  enabled  to  dispense 
with  philosophical  phrases,  and  instead  of  saying  that  they  loved 
the  ideal  of  man  in  man,  could  simply  say  and  feel  that  they  loved 
Christ  in  every  man.''  '' Christ  believed  it  possible  to  bind 
men  to  their  kind,  but  on  one  condition — that  they  were  first 
bound  fast  to  himself.'' 

In  p.  186  we  find  it  stated  : — "The  sinner  whom  Christ  ha^ 
bitually  denounces  is  he  who  has  done  nothing.  This  character 
comes  repeatedly  forward  in  his  parables.  It  is  the  Priest  and 
Lerite  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  It  is  Dives,  of  whom 
no  ill  is  recorded  except  that  a  beggar  lay  at  his  gate  full  of 
tfores,  and  yet  no  man  gave  unto  Atm."  It  is  the  servant  who 
hid  in  a  napkin  the  talent  committed  to  him.  It  is  the  unpro^ 
fitable  servant^  who  has  only  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do," 
Here  our  author  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  endeavour- 
ing to  increase  his  accumulation  of  evidence  by  testimony  that 
will  not  bear  examination.  It  is  not  recorded  that ''  no  man 
gave  unto"  the  beggar  who  lay  full  of  sores  at  the  rich  man's 
gate.  That  expression  is  used  of  the  prodigal  son  in  his  distress 
in  a  far  country,  and  our  author  has  y&ty  csurelessly,  by  a  slip 
of  memory,  traiu^erred  it  to  the  case  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Again,  "  the  unprofitable  servant  who  has  only  done  what  is  his 
duty  to  do,"  is  nowhere  held  up  to  reprobation  as  one  of 
those  "  who  have  done  nothing."  On  the  contrary,  we  are  all 
bidden,  after  doing  all  that  has  been  commanded  us — ^so  certain 
is  it  that  we  shall  all  fall  short  of  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection 
— to  say,  "  We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done  that 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  do." 

In  p.  203,  we  find  it  stated  that  the  ''  Spirit  was  expressly 
given  to  guide  men  unto  all  truth,"  the  implication  being  that 
many  of  the  physical  discoveries  of  modem  times,  especially  in 
the  way  of  philanthropy,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now 
we  would  never  deny  that  they  are  so,  but  we  confidently  affirm 
that  no  promise  to  that  effect  was  made  hj  Christ.  Our  author 
has  been  misled  by  the  English  Authorized  Version  of  John, 
xvi.  13.  The  promise  is  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall  lead  the 
disciples  eU  naaav  THN  aXrjdeiav,  or,  as  the  earliest  MSS.  have 
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ik,  &  yreufff  TBI  akqeela,  "into''  or  "  in  all  rail  truth  f  where 
the  trath  evidently  refers  to  the  truth  as  r^ards  our  Lord's  own 
person  and  character^  and  the  future  position  of  his  disciples  in 
the  worlds  of  all  which  things  they  had  as  yet  but  crude  and 
rude  conceptions. 

The  chapter  on  the  ^^  law  of  mercy''  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
-We  give  an  extract  from  p.  231 : — "  Criminality  certainly  ap- 
peared to  Christ  more  odious  and  detestable  than  it  appeared  to 
his  contemporaries.  How  strange^  then^  to  find  him  treating 
it  more  leniently  1  Those,  it  appears^  whose  moral  sense  was 
moderately  strong,  who  hated  vice  moderately^  yet  punished  it 
so  severely  that  they  utterly  excluded  those  who  were  deeply 
infected  with  it  from  their  society  and  their  sympathy ;  he  who 
hated  it  infinitely  was^  at  the  same  time,  the  first  to  regard  it 
as  venial,  to  relent  towards  it,  to  parley  and  make  terms  with  it. 
He  who  thought  most  seriously  of  the  disease  held  it  to  be 
curable,  while  those  who  thought  less  seriously  of  it  pronounced 
it  incurable.  Those  who  lov^  their  race  a  little  made  war  to 
the  knife  against  its  enemies  and  oppressors :  he  who  loved  it 
so  much  as  to  die  for  it,  made  overtures  of  peace  to  them.  The 
half-just  judge  punished  the  convicted  criminal ;  the  thoroughly 
just  judge  offered  him  forgiveness."  Then  follows  a  most  beau- 
tiful reconciliation  of  justice  and  mercy. 

In  p.  267  we  have  a  most  valuable  series  of  remarks  on  our 
Lord's  pronouncing  *^  with  unanswerable  point  and  truth— what 
is  true  of  many  other  worshippers  of  antiquity  besides  the  Pha- 
risees— that  they  were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  those 
^ho  killed  the  prophets ,  and  that  they  betrayed  this  by  the  very 
worship  which  they  paid  to  their  memory.  '^  Let  us  linger  on 
this  for  a  moment."  says  our  author.  ''  It  is  trite,  that  an 
original  man  is  persecuted  in  his  lifetime  and  idolized  after  his 
death,  but  it  is  a  less  familiar  truth  that  the  posthumous  idolaters 
are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  contemporary  perse- 
cutors. The  glory  of  the  original  man  is  this,  that  he  does  not 
take  his  virtues  and  his  views  of  things  at  second-hand,  but 
draws  wisdom  fresh  &om  nature  and  from  the  inspiration  within 
him.  To  the  majority  in  every  age,  that  is,  to  the  superficial 
and  the  feeble,  such  originality  is  alarming,  perplexing,  fatigu- 
ing.  They  unite  to  crush  the  innovator."  But  it  may  be  that 
they  are  eventually  compelled  to  withdraw  their  opposition  and 
abandon  their  routine.  From  the  example  of  the  original  man 
they  construct  a  new  routine.  And  then  '^  who  are  those  who 
idolize  his  memory  ?  Who  are  found  building  his  sepulchre  ? 
Precisely  the  same  party  which  resisted  his  reform ;  those  who 
^re  bom  for  routine,  and  can  accommodate  themsdves  to  every** 
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thing  but  freedom ;  thoise  who  in  cttnging  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  suppose  they  love  wis^m^  but  in  fiict  love  only  the  past^ 
and  love  the  past  only  because  they  hate  the  living  present ; 
those^  in  a  word,  who  set  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christ,  and  appeal  to  the  God  of  the  dead  against  the 
God  of  the  living/' 

In  p.  271,  we  imagine  we  detect  a  slip  of  memory.  ^'Some- 
times,'^  says  our  author,  *'  it  was  good,  the  wisdom  of  Moses  or 
Isaiah,  sometimes  it  was  the  dotage  of  a  Skammai.*^  To  the 
best  of  our  recollection  the  teaching  of  Shammai  was  in  many 
respects  strikingly  in  accordance  with  that  of  our  Lord,  while 
that  of  mUel  might  most  justly  be  designated  as  ''  dotage.'^ 
And  the  quibbling  Hillel,  not  the  sensible  Shammai,  was  the 
favourite  doctor  of  the  builders  of  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 

When  the  author,  in  p.  828,  states  that  "  some  of  the  men 
in  whom  the  Christian  spirit  has  been  strongest  have  been 
among  the  most  miserable  of  the  race,''  we  are  at  no  Ices  for 
examples,  as,  for  instance,  the  poet  Cowper;  but  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us,  that  ''some  nations  have  imbibed  it  deeply,  and 
have  not  been  led  by  it  to  happiness  and  power,  but  have  only 
been  consoled  by  it  in  degradation,''  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  nations  are  intended  by  him.  We  have  always  supposed 
it  an  historical  fact  that  a  corrupted  Christianity  has  always 
either  preceded  or  accompanied  the  degradation  of  a  Christian 
nation.  But  the  defence  of  science,  as  also  a  revelation  firom 
the  Almighty,  in  the  course  of  which  this,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
erroneous  statement  occurs,  is  in  many  respects  very  noble. 

Let  us  conclude  our  criticism  with  the  concluding  words 
of  our  author  himself.  ''The  achievement  of  Christ,  in  found* 
ing  by  his  single  will  and  power  a  structure  so  durable  and  so 
universal,  is  like  no  other  achievement  which  history  records. 
The  masterpieces  of  the  men  of  action  are  coarse  and  common 
in  comparison  with  it,  and  the  masterpieces  of  speculation  flimsy 
and  unsubstantial.  When  we  speak  of  it,  the  common-places  of 
admiration  fail  us  altogether.  Shall  we  speak  of  the  originality 
of  the  design,  of  the  skill  displayed  in  the  esecution  ?  All  sucji 
terms  are  inadequate.  Originality  and  contriving  skill  operated 
indeed,  but,  as  it  were,  implicitly.  The  creative  effort  which 
produced  that  against  which,  it  is  said,  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail,  cannot  be  analyzed.  No  architect's  designs  were 
furnished  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  no  committee  drew  up  rules 
for  the  universal  commonwealth.  If  in  the  works  of  nature  we 
can  trace  the  indications  of  calculation,  of  a  struggle  with  difli- 
oolties,  of  precaution,  of  ingenuity,  then  in  Christ^s  work  it  may 
be  that  the   same  indications  occur.     But  these  inf<^ior  ana 
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secondary  powers  were  not  consciously  exercised ;  they  were 
implicitly  present  in  the  manifold  yet  single  creative  act*  The 
inconceivable  work  was  done  in  calmness;  before  the  eyes  of 
men  it  was  noiselessly  accomplished,  attracting  little  attention* 
Who  can  describe  that  which  unites  men  ?  Who  has  entered 
into  the  formation  of  speech  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  union  ? 
Who  can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  civil  society  ?  He 
who  can  do  these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church.  For  others  it  must  be  enough  to  say,  Hhe  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  those  that  believed.'  No  man  saw  the  building 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  workmen  crowded  together,  the  un- 
finished walls  and  unpaved  streets ;  no  man  heard  the  dink  of 
trowel  and  pickaxe ;  it  descended  out  of  heaven  from  God,'' 

W. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  we  have  pemsed  a  most  yiolent  attack  upon 
Eeoe  Homo  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  8aoh  an  attack  most  do  more  to  increase 
the  popularity  and  oircnlation  of  the  work  than  any  number  of  favourable 
notices.  W. 


SpeOing  (f  Oriental  Names.— In  a  letter  to  the  BiU  MaXL  OazetU,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Poole  says : — *^  In  this  year  of  ffrace  we  are  actually  without  a  recognized 
system  for  writing  Araoic,  Turkish,  or  Persian  in  English  characters,  and 
content  ourselves  with  adopting  the  orthography  of  our  French  or  Qerman 
neighbours,  whichever  ma^  chance  to  introduce  a  hitherto  unknown  word.  A 
notable  instance  may  be  cited  in  the  review  of  Palgrave's  Arabia  in  the  last 
Quarterly^  wherein  the  various  books  out  of  which  the  article  is  composed  may  be 
tracedby  the  various  orthography — An^lo-Indian,  German,  French,  English.  Of 
a  writer  who  knows  no  more  of  his  subject  than  the  one  referred  to,  this  may  be 
expected ;  but  unfortunately  better  informed  men — without  special  knowledge^* 
are  at  a  loss  to  learn  the  correct  spelling  of  words  of  every-day  occurrence. 
Take  the  name  of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  It  has  passed  through  every  kind  of 
metamorphosis,  from  the  Mahound  of  the  Crusades  to  the  Mehemmet  of  the 
Turks  (t.e.,  the  Turkish  pronunciation),  whence  the  French'  Mahomet  and  oxie 
Mahomed.  Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  prophet  his  right 
appellation;  and,  after  many  attempts,  we  have  arrived  at  Mohammed. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  teadi  people  that  Mohammed  signifies  ^*  praising,"  Moham- 
mad **  praised,''  and  that  this  is  the  true  spelling  ?  But  my  reason  for  thus 
writing  to  you  was  the  letter  of  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Palestine  EnploraF- 
tion  Fund  which  appeared  in  the  Tvmee  lately.  While  the  geography  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land  are  being  carefully  investigated,  surely  a  favourable 
epportunity  is  presented  of  determining  the  correct  names  of  its  cities  and 
villages,  its  mountains  and  plains.  The  Oriental  words  in  Mr.  Grove's  letter 
are  spelt  after  various  fashions,  and  small  blame  to  him,  for  such  incongruities 
have  received  the  sanction  of  nearly  all  his  predecessors.  But  it  is  time  that  a 
uniform,  scholarlike,  and  intelligible  system  be  adopted  for  writing  all  the 
modern  Palestine  names — no  matter  what  precisely  that  system  may  be— and 
k  great  good  will  be  done.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  we,  British  Philis* 
tines  though  we  be,  should  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  and  construct  a 
system  congenial  to  our  language ;  not  like  the  Germans,  whose  equivalents  for 
Oriental  letters  are  like  the  hieroglyphics  in  which  the  Fonetik  Nuz  used  to  take 
delight,  and  require  for  their  understanding  an  elaborate  interpretation.'' 
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THE  ALKAKZI  COLLECTION  OF  HSBBEW  MANUSCBIPTS  IN 
THE  BBITISH  HUSEUK 

That  the  British  Museum  contained  a  collection  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  by  no  means  contemptible  in  point  either  of  num- 
ber or  value^  must  have  been  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  But  very  few  of  them^  in  all 
probability^  are  aware  that  this  collection  has^  during  the  last 
twelve  months^  been  nearly  doubled  in  respect  of  extent^  whilst 
its  intrinsic  worth  has  been  enhanced  in  an  almost  equal  ratio. 

Amongst  those  foreign  Jews  who,  following  the  example  of 
David  Oppenheimer,  Hermann  Joseph  Michael,  and  Giovanni 
Bernardo  de'  Rossi,  have  devoted  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  their  national 
literature,  the  name  of  Giuseppe  Almanzi  of  Padua  has  long 
been  conspicuous.  A  merchant  by  profession^  he  also  attained 
^ome  eminence  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  accumulated  a  large 
library  of  both  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  chiefly  of  course 
connected  with  Jewish  literature.  After  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  fifty- nine,  his  heirs  resolved  to  dis- 
pose of  his  library ;  and  the  most  important  portions  of  it  have 
now,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  found,  like  several  similar  foreign  collections^  a  home 
in  this  country. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Almanzi  manuscripts, — too  short,  how- 
ever, to  be  entirely  satisfactory, — has  been  published  by  the  ode. 
brated  Jewish  scholar  Samuel  David  Luzzatto,  in  several  succes. 

sive  numbers  of  the  now  extinct  periodical  entitled  'l^'StBH, 
Jlebraeische  Bibliographies  edited  by  the  learned  and  indefatig- 
able Moritz  Steinschneider,  who  added  some  useful  and  interest- 
ing bibliographical  notes.  These  descriptions  have  been  repub- 
lished, in  an  abridged  form,  as  part  of  the  sale-catalogue  of  the 
Almanzi  library,  preceded  by  a  biography  of  the  late  possessor 
(in  Hebrew),  also  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Luzzatto.  From 
these  materials,  and  my  own  tolerably  minute  examination^  the 
following  notice  has  been  drawn  up. 

Leaving  out  of  account  some  volumes  in  Hindi,  Latin,  and 
several  modern  European  languages,  the  Almanzi  library,  as 
now  deposited  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  British 
Museum,  consists  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  numbers,  which 
will  form,  when  properly  bound,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
volumes  (Add.  26892—27213).  Of  these,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  are  either  on  vellum,  or  on  vellum  and  paper  mixed ;  the 
remainder  are  on  paper  alone. 
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In  regard  to  age,  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  disappoiiited 
whea  be  hears  that  there  is  no  manuscript  among  them  which 
can,  with  safety,  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  thir- 
teenth century.  But  how  many,  even  Biblical  manuscripts,  are 
there  in  western  Europe  of  much  earlier  date  ?  In  all  the  public 
libraries  of  England,  France,  Grermany,  and  Italy,  there  are  very 
few  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  date  from,  or  can  reasonably  be 
assigned  to,  so  remote  a  period  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies f  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  none  of 
them  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  even  so  indefatigable 
a  collector  as  Almanzi.  He  possessed,  however,  at  least  three 
dated  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century;  viz.,  a  copy  of 
Solomon  Isaak?s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Rashijj'  a.d, 
1273  (Add.  26917);^  a  Roman  Machzor  or  Service-book,  a.d. 
1297  (Add.  26998) ;  and  a  fine  copy  on  paper  of  the  Tackkemonl 
of  Jehudah  Al-Charizi,  a.d.  1282  (Add.  27113).  With  regard 
to  the  Roman  Prayer-book,  Add.  26957,  which  is  dated  a.d. 
1270,  the  scribe  has  not  improbably  copied  the  colophon  of  the 
older  manuscript  that  lay  before  him ;  for  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  volume  seems  to  savour  of  a  later  period.  And  in  the 
case  of  Add.  27137,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  7^r  Choshen  ham^ 
Mishpat  of  Jacob  ben  Asher,  the  date  1260  (0^0*?  D^tt^y  rsVif 

|lDp)  is  simply  absurd,  as  the  author  died  about  a.d.  1340,  and  the 
manuscript  itself  appears  to  belong  to  the  end  of  that  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  undated  volumes  in  the  collection,  which  are  evidently  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  such,  for  example,  as  Add.  27169,  con- 
taining the  Midraah  Bereshith  Rabba  and  Vai-yikrd  Rabbd ;  and 
the  magnificent  copy  of  the  Machzor  Vitry  (Add.  27200-201), 
of  which  more  hereafter.  The  number  of  dated  and  undated 
vellum  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  naturally  greater; 
and  this  period  is  also  represented  by  at  least  one  manuscript  on 
paper.  Add.  27197,  which  was  sold  by  a  certain  Moses  ben  David 
of  Jerusalem  to  Babbi  Shemariah  ben  Jehudah  of  Caneain  Crete 
in  the  year  1406,  and  is  evidently  a  good  many  years  older .** 

•  *  The  Karaitio  maniiscriptfl  of  the  Crimea  are  the  solitary  exception  of  im- 
porianoe;  and  they  aU  seem,  nnfortanately,  to  have  found  their  way  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

*  *  vn,  as  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  i^  an  abbreviation  of  noVo  ^ 
*|j«t^.    Jcwchl  (TTv)  is  merely  a  misnomer. 

«  In  calculating  the  dates,  I  have  simply  added  240  to  the  Jewish  year. 
There  may  consequently,  in  some  eases,  be  a  slight  error,  which  will  reduce  the 
number  of  Christian  years  by  one. 

.  *  The  reader  should  be  informed  that  several  of  the  Almanzi  manuscripts 
aro  quite  recent  copies,  made  either  by  Almanzi  himself,  or  by  other  persons  for 
l^m,  from  volumes  which  he  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  unable  to  purchase. 
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In  Biblical  codices  the  Almanzi  oolleetion  is  not  ridi^  as  it 
contains  only  five.  The  finest  of  these  is  a  mannscript  of  Me 
Latter  Prophets  (Isaiah — Malachi)  in  large  folio,  fnlly  pointed^ 
with  the  commentary  of  David  Kimehl  (Add.  27046).  It  inn 
written  at  Rovigo  in  Italy,  a.d.  1448.  Add.  26988  and  27167 
are  small  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  both  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  latter,  which  also  contains  the  Haphtaroth  and  the  five 
Megillothf  is  beautifully  written  and  richly  ornamented.  Add. 
27058  is  a  small-sized  volume,  imperfect  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  rather  carelessly  pointed,  containing  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Esther,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Lamentations,  and 
Ecclesiastes.  Lastly,  in  the  small  duodecimo  Add.  26973,  we 
have  the  unpointed  text  of  the  Psalms. 

To  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  painful  paucity  of  Biblical 
codices,  the  Almanzi  library  is  rich  in  ritual  and  lUurgtcal  manu- 
scripts, MachzorSy  Siddurs,  and  the  like,  chiefly  representing  the 
uses  of  the  German  and  Italian  Jews.  To  this  class  belong  the 
two  gems  of  the  collection,  the  Machzor  Vitry  and  the  illumi- 
nated  Haggadah  shel  Pesach. 

The  Machzor  Vitry,  or  Ritual  of  the  Synagogue  of  Vitry  in 
Prance,  was  compiled  about  a.d.  1100  by  Rabbi  Simchah  of 
that  town,  a  disciple  of  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi}.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  size,  comprising  not  only  the  daily  prayers  and  those 
for  the  Sabbaths  and  Festivals,  with  Ma'artbtm,  Hdsha'noth, 
and  other  hymns,  but  also  various  ceremonial  laws  and  regola- 
tions,  forms  of  legal  documents,  rules  regarding  the  calendar, 
tables  of  the  lessons,  etc. ;  further,  the  Haggadah  or  ritual  of 
the  Passover,  the  Pirke  Abdth,  with  a  commentary,  the  Perek 
Rabbi  Meir,  the  Midrash  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  a 
long  infroduction,  and  various  other  tracts  and  expositions  of 
Talmudical  passages.  Of  this  Machzor  only  two  copi^  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time.  The  one,  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  library  (Oppenheim.  668,  folio),  is  a  single 
volume,  said  to  be  dated  a.d.  1208.  I  have  not  myself  seen  the 
book,  but  have  been  told  that  it  is  imperfect.  The  other  copy, 
now  secured  for  the  British  Museum,  is  bound  in  two  large  folios 
(Add.  27200-201),  and  seems  to  be  but  very  slightly  defective. 
It  is  not  so  old  as  the  Oxford  manuscript,  for  in  one  of  the  forms 
of  legal  documents  the  year  of  the  world  5000  is  mentioned 

C\yi  ^yi  D^dSm  rWl^n  nati^),  thus  shewing  that  it  was  writ- 
ten after  a.b.  1240.  As  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  trite  saying 
'^habent  sua  fata  libelli,''  I  may  mention  that  these  two  volumes 
were  purchased  by  Almanzi  in  1824,  along  with  another  mann- 
script, from  the  widow  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Raphael  Final  of  Padua, 
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for  the  paltry  sum  of  ten  thalers  or  thirty  shillingB !     Witness 
his  own  handwriting  on  the  first  leaf  of  Add.  26939 : — 

yyov  TD  nop  •)»  nat^'?  n^M  nS  Di^n  ^n^ip  p  Mnana 

^3^B  'jMBn  pm^  nSm»3  niPiDn  a-in  jiiaSw  riMo  p'o'? 

^nrm  fj'jpa  op'^n  'a  ^'3  ^id^  ni^n»  or  ntn  'd  Spiat 

•^'sq^^Sm  r)cn^  'an  s  m^  r)D3a  vi^V'Mt)  rrwv  rh 

The  manuscript  Add.  27210  is  highly  interesting  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  It  contains  the  Haggadah  shel  Pesach, 
or  Ritual  of  the  Passover,  accompanied  by  Azharoth  of  Zera- 
chiah  hal-LevIj  and  various  Piyuttm  and  other  liturgical  pieces 
relating  to  that  Feast.  The  volume  is  beautifully  written'  and 
folly  pointed,  the  Haggadah  being  in  large,  bold  letters,  the  rest 
in  characters  of  a  smaller  size.  It  is  richly  decorated  through- 
out with  initial  words  and  letters  in  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
ornamental  headings  and  devices  in  various  colours.  But  the 
greatest  care  has  been  spent  upon  a  series  of  fifty-six  miniatures 
at  the  commencement,  representing  the  principal  events  of 
Biblical  history,  from  the. creation  down  to  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  which  are  executed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Sir  F.  Madden — and  I 
can  cite  no  higher  authority — ^has  already  spoken  of  this  manu- 
script as  being  ''  of  peculiar  value  as  illustrative  of  art,''  and  has 
assigned  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  minutely  examined 
and  described  by  some  student  of  art,  who  may  be  fully  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  I  may  add,  that  this  volume 
was,  in  all  probability,  originally  intended  for  a  wedding  present ; 
and  that  it  was  given  away  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Carpi,  in  the 
Modenese  territory,  in  the  year  1603.  The  last  page  exhibits 
the  signatures  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  Roman  censors  of 
Jewish  books;  viz.,  Fra  Luigi  da  Bologna,  February,  1599; 
CaxniUo  Jaghel,  1613;  and  Frate  Eenato  da  Modena,  1626. 

Among  the  liturgical  manuscripts  are  also  deserving  of  notice 
Add.  26978,  which  contains  the  Siddur  of  Rab  Amram ;  and 
Add.  27205,  an  ancient  volume  oiStUchoth  or  penitential  hymns. 
Here  too  may  be  mentioned  the  modem  hymnal  of  Moses  ben 
Michael  hak-Kohen,  minister  of  the  Levantine  Synagogue  at 
Venice  (a.d.  1702),  entitled  Ne'tm  Zemtroth  (Add.  26967) ;  and 
the  Sheerith  Yisrdely  a  collection  of  hymns  by  Israel  Nagara, 
or  rather  Najara. 

Of  manuscripts  of  the  Targums  the  Almanzi  library  contains 
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but  one  (Add.  2708l)>  which  is^  however^  of  oonnderable  Yultie. 
It  is  a  oop7  of  the  Tarffum  Yerushalmi,  or  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  Pentatench^  written  in  Germany  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Midrashic  writings  are  better  represented  by  such 
volumes  as  Add.  27169^  a  fine  Italian  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  containing  the  Bereshlth  Rabba  and  Vai-yikra  Rabba; 
and  Add.  27089^  in  which  we  find  the  Midrash  on  the  Lamenta- 
tions (Bchah  Rabbdthi),  the  Petirath  Mosheh  or  Death  of  Moses, 
the  Midrash  Vauyissffu  (Gen.,  chap.  xxxv.  5),  and  several  other 
midrashic  tracts.  The  Dibre  hauyamtm  shel  Mosheh,  or  Chroni- 
cles of  Moses,  are  extant  in  Add.  27113,  which  was  written  a.d. 
1282,  and  in  Add.  27129.  In  the  latter  volume  they  are  united 
with"  the  book  of  Eldad  the  Danite  and  the  Proverbs  of  Sira- 

cides  (MTD  p  ^hlifKi). 

Of  the  various  Biblical  commentaries  I  may  mention  the 
following,  as  being  some  of  the  more  important.  Add.  26917  is 
a  fine  copy  of  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  on  the  Pentateuch,  dated 
A.B.  1273;  and  Add.  26924  contains  the  same  commentary, 
along  with  that  on  the  five  Megilloth.  In  Add.  26933  we  find 
the  commentary  of  Moses  ben  Nachman  in  an  abridged  form. 
Of  other  commentators  on  the  Pentateuch  there  is  Jacob  Antoli, 
or  more  correctly  Anatolio  (Add.  26898,  the  Malmad  hat-Tal- 
mtdtmj,  Jacob  ben  Asher  (Add.  27034),  Levi  ben  Gershon  (Add. 

27069),  Isaac  ben  Jehudah  hal-Levi  (Add.  27128,  the  «n  TOM 
or  "Revealer  of  Secrets''),  and  Menachem  TsiyonT  (Add.  27202). 
Of  David  Kimchi  we  possess  the  commentary  on  the  Latter 
Prophets  in  Add.  27046.  For  the  Psalms  we  have  that  of  Joseph 
Chaiy  un  ben  Abraham  in  Add.  26902,  a  book  that  once  belonged 
to  the  famous  Leo  Hebraeus,  Don  Jehudah  Abravanel.  Add. 
26894  contains  the  commentary  of  Moses  ben  Nachman  on  the 
book  of  Job,  and  several  other  works  by  the  same  author,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Torath  hd-Addm  and  the 
Cheshbon  Kits  hag-Geulldh  or  '^  Calculation  of  the  Period  of  the 
Messianic  Deliverance."  Here  too  I  may  mention  the  writings 
of  Jehudah  ben  Moses  ben  Daniel  of  Rome,  contained  in  Add. 
27038,  comprising  the  Beur  Mc^aseh  Bereshlth  or  '*  Exposition 
of  the  Work  of  Creation,*^  commentaries  on  various  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  series  of  introductory  chapters  to  the 
prophetical  books,  sixty-five  in  number.  Nor  must  I  pass  by 
in  silence  the  Odder  Perets  of  Solomon  Norzi,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Minchath  Shai,  a  critical  and  masoretic  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Old  Testament  (Add;  27198).  This 
Volume  i»  the  author^s  autograph,  dated  1626,  and  in  it  his 
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namQ  is  given  in  full^  Jedidiah  Solomon  Raphael  ben  Abraham 
of  Norzi. 

Some  of  the  above  commentaries^  especially  those  of  Abra* 
ham  ibn  Ezra  and  Moses  ben  Nachman,  were  in  their  turn  com* 
mented  upon  by  later  writers^  principally  cabbalists  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Such  are  the  Mitrath  Enayim 
of  Isaac  ben  Samuel  of  Acco  (or  Acre),  a  super-commentary  on 
Nachmanides  on  the  Pentateuch  (Add.  27172) ;  the  Megillath 

Setharim  of  Samuel  Motot  (Add.  26981);  the  VM-I^*?  *'3'nM  T1D 
of  Ezra  ben  Solomon  ben  Gatigno  (Add.  26981);  and  the  Awath 
Nephesh  of  Asher  ben  Abraham  Crescas  (Add.  26987) ; — all 
three  upon  Ibn  Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  next  branch  of  Hebrew  literature  which  calls  for  atten- 
tion  is  the  later  Talmudic,  embracing  the  whole  field  of  cere- 
monial  and  juridical  law.  And  here  we  may  distinguish :  (1) 
Perushtm  or  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Talmud ;  (2)  Tosd-'^ 
phoih,  additions  or  appendices  to  the  Talmud,  and  ChiddusMm 
or  novells  fnovelkej ;  (3)  Pesdkhn,  or  decisions,  and  Teshuboth^ 
judgments  or  opinions  (respomaj;  and  (4)  systematic  works  on 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  field  covered  by  the  above.  In  all  these 
departments  the  Almanzi  library  can  show  a  goodly  array  of 
works,  but  space  allows  me  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important. 

Of  the  Talmudic  commentators  we  have  Chananel  on  the 
tract  Baba  Kamma,  a  paper  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(Add.  27194),  and  on  the  tract  ^Erulnn,  a  paper  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (Add.  27197);  whilst  Add.  27196,  a; 
vellum  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  Solomon 
Isaaki  (Rashi)  on  Baba  Kamma  and  Babd  MitsVd^  along  with 
Gershon  ben  Jehudah  haz-Zaken,  called  Mior  hag-Golahy  or 
"  The  Light  of  the  Exile,^'  on  Babd  Bathrd.  Here  too  may  be 
mentioned  a  batch  of  commentaries  on  the  Pirke  Aboth,  such 
as  those  of  Solomon  Isaaki  and  Isaiah  of  Trani  (?)  in  Add. 
27125  ;  of  Don  Joseph  ibn  Shoshan  and  Bechai  had-Daiyan  (?) 
in  Add.  26922 ;  and  of  Isaac  hak-Kohen  ben  Chaiyim  ben 
Abraham,  along  with  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  the  Lamentations,  in  Add.  26960. 

Among  the  volumes  of  Tosdphoth  and  Chiddushlm,  I  may 

caU  attention  to  Add.  26915  and  27005,  which  are  D^3ttr^  mBDVl 
or  "  ancient  Tosaphdth/'  Add.  26988  contains  Tdsdphoih  to 
the  tract  Babd  Kamma  by  Perets  ben  Eliah  of  Corbeil ;  whilst 

in  Add.  26989  we  find  Tosdphoth  of  Sens  (^^iW)  to  Shabbath, 
and  those  of  Asher  ben  Jechiel  to  several  other  tracts.  Of  the 
Chiddushtm  of  Moses  ben  Nachman  there  are  several  volumes 
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(Add.  27025,  27048,  27084,  27189,  and  27185),  as  also  of 
Kisaini  Gerondl  (Add.  27024,  27118,  and  27135),  Solomon  ibn 
Adereth  (Add.  27092),  and  others. 

Of  the   Poseklm  (D'^pDIS)   it  may  be  sufficient  to  name 

Isaiah  the  elder  0"*n)  of  Trani  (Add.  26893,  written  before 
A.D.  1462,  Add.  26903,  and  Add.  26914,  written  before  a.d. 
1381),  and  Jacob  ben  Asher,  whose  compendium  of  the  de- 
cisions of  his  father  Asher  ben  Jechiel  is  found  in  Add.  27032. 

Of  the  volumes  of  Responsay  or  legal  opinions,  the  Almanzi 
library  contains  a  large  number,  reaching  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  last  century.  One  of  the  oldest  is  Add. 
27181,  a  paper  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing 
Teshuboth  hag^Geomm;  whilst  the  recent  Add.  26977  com- 
prises responses  of  various  ancient  authorities.  Further,  we 
nave  the  Teshuboih  of  Solomon  ibn  Adereth  in  Add.  26950 
and  26983 ;  of  Simon  Duran  ben  Tsemach  in  27117 ;  of  Jacob 
Levi  Molin  (or  MoUn)  in  27111 ;  of  David  ibn  Abl  Zimra  (or 
Zamiro)  in  26975 ;  of  Moses  Provinciale  in  26935 ;  of  Jacob 
Castro  in  27183;  of  Jehudah  Aryeh  of  Modena  in  27148;  of 
Isaac  Levi  Valle  of  Modena  in  26942 ;  and  of  Phineas  Chai 
Anav  of  Ferrara  in  nine  volumes,  Add.  26905-918. 

To  the  fourth  class,  or  that  of  the  more  systematic  cere* 
monial  and  judicial  works,  belong  such  books  as  the  Haldchoth, 
or  Talmudical  compendium,  of  Isaac  Al-Fasi  or  Alphesi  (Add. 
27075,  Seder  Ndsklm  and  Seder  N^ztkln),  with  the  emenda- 
tions of  Moses  del  Vecchio  (Tlkkuhe  ha-Riph,  Add.  26990-992 
and  27134).      Further,  the  Sepher  ham-Mitsvoth,  or  book  of 

precepts  (^''OD),  of  Moses  of  Coucy  (Add.  27040);   with  its 

practical  abridgment,  the  'Am&de  hag-GoWi  (p  OD),  by  Isaac  of 
Corbeil  (Add.  26982).  In  this  latter  manuscript,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  at  Ziirich  in  1891,  there  are  copioas  sup- 
plements and  glosses.    Of  the  well-known  Twrim  of  Jacob  ben 

Asher  there  are  several  copies  (Add.  26892,  IdDt^Sl  |tt^> 

27137,  ditto;  and  27150,  D^H  miM  and  HSH  PHV).  Nor 
must  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  Sepher  hd-Bimfndn  of  Moses  bea 

Shem-tob  of  Leon  (Add.  26920);  the  n^n^m  "^"©^M  of  Zede- 
kiah  Anav  ben  Abraham  (Add.  26918,  written  before  a.d.  1841) ; 
the  Sha^are  Dura  of  Isaac  of  Diiren  (in  Add.  26970,  which  is 
dated  a.d.  1308);  the  Hilchoth  Shechtiah  of  Jehudah  ben 
Senjamin  (Add.  26955) ;  the  Ba'ale  han^Nepheeh  of  Abraham 
ben  David  (Add.  26894);  and  the  Torath  hd^Addm  of  Moses 
ben  Nachman  (Add.  26894). 

Quitting  the  fields  of  theology  and  law,  I  proceed  to  tiiose 
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of  philosophy  and  the  other  sciences,  in  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  Jews  not  only  produced  original  works,  but 
also  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  labours  of  their  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

Under  the  head  of  philosophy,  I  include,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  treatises  on  logic  and  ethics. 

In  this  department  the  greatest  name  is  that  of  Maimonides, 
of  whose  larger  works  there  are  two  in  the  Almanzi  library, 
viz.^  the  Moreh  han-Nebuchim,  translated  from  the  originid 
Arabic  by  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  (Add.  27068),  and  the  MiUoth 
ha-Higgdyon,  or  treatise  on  logic,  likewise  translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  Moses  ibn  Tibbon  (in  Add.  27107).  Of  his  lesser 
treatises  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Maamar  (or  IggerethJ 
Tachyith  ham-Meihim,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  trans* 
lated  by  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  (in  Add.  26976* and  27179),  and 
some  of  his  letters  (in  Add.  27129  and  27131).  Of  the  conflict 
that  arose  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  between  the  believers  in 
the  old  Talmudic  creed  and  the  school  of  Maimonides  I  can- 
not now  speak.  It  must  suffice  for  me  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
writings  on  either  side,  such  as  the  letters  of  Meir  Abulafia 
hal-LevT  of  Toledo,  Aaron  ben  Meshullam  of  Lunel,  and 
Shimshon  ben  Abraham  of  Sens  (in  Add.  26976) ;  the  letter  of 
Moses  ben  Nachman  (in  Add.  27131);  the  Ruach  Chen  of  Jacob 
Anatolio  and  the  Meshareth  Mosheh  of  Kalonymus  (both  in 
Add.  27179);  and  the  letter  of  Solomon  ibn  Aderetn  to  the 
synagogues  of  the  Provence  against  the  study  of  philosophy 
(in  Add.  27129). 

Of  older  date  than  Maimonides  are  Bechai  ben  Joseph  and 
the  famous  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  better  known  as  Avicebron^ 
who  both  wrote  in  Arabic.  The  Choboth  hal-Lebdbdth  {"  Duties 
of  the  Heart '')  of  the  former  writer  was  done  into  Hebrew  by 
Jehudah  ibn  Tibbon  (Add.  26952y  with  an  abridgment  in 
26899).  The  same  indefatigable  translator  made  versions  of 
Ibn  GabiroPs  ethical  treatise  Tikkun  Middoth  han-Nqihesh  (in 
Add.  26899),  and  of  his  collection  of  apophthegms,  under  the 
title  of  Mibchar  hap^Peninim,  or  "Choice  Pearls''  (in  Add. 
26924). 

Among  later  works  I  can  only  mention  the  Ma'aldth  ham" 
Middoth  o(  Jechiel  ben  Jekuthiel  ben  Benjamin  (Add.  26974); 
the  metaphysical  dissertation  of  Don  Isaac  Abravanel,  entitled 
Tsuraih  hauYesodoth  (in  Add.  27107);  and  the  Michlal  Vophl, 
or  logic,  of  Jehudah  ben  Jechiel  or  Messer  Leon  (Add.  27087). 

As  additional  examples  of  translations  I  may  specify  the 
Sepher  han-Nephesh,  or  Liber  de  Anima,  ascribed  to  Galen, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Jehudah  Al-CharTsi  (in  Add, 
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27181);  the  StpJier  hai-Tappudch,  or  Liber  de  Porno,  apseudo^ 
Aristotelian  treatise^  likewise  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Abraham  ibn  Chisdai  (in  Add.  27144);  and  the  Sepher  JYaitata 
me-Hiffffdyon  di  Meseer  Piero  Sephardi,  a  version  of  the  Parva 
Lofficalia  of  Petros  Hispanus  by  Abraham  Abigdor  ben  Me- 
shuUam  (in  Add.  27087  and  27153).  The  treatise  of  Aristotle 
De  Anima  was  done  into  Hebrew  by  Jehudah  ben  Moses,  bat  of 
this  we  have  only  the  translator's  preface  to  the  third  book  in 
Add.  27173. 

In  the  maihemaiical  sciences  and  arilkmetic  the  actirity  of 
the  Jewish  writers  and  translators  was  as  great  as  in  the  pbi- 
losophica]. 

Among  the  original  treatises  in  the  Almanzi  collection,  the 
following  are,  I  believe,  the  most  noteworthy.  Of  Abraham 
ben  Chiya  we  possess  two  works,  viz.,  the  Cheshbm  hd-'Ibbur,  on 
the  calendar  (Add.  26899),  and  the  Ckeshbon  kem-Mahaldchdih, 
or  "Calculation  of  the  Courses  of  the  Stars"  (Add.  27106). 
A  tract  on  the  astrolabe  by  Abraham  ibn  £zra  is  contained  in 
Add.  26984.     The  Boba^  Yisrdel,  a  trealise  on  the  qnadrant 

(P7J2*7)  by  the  celebrated  Jacob  ben  Machir,  called  Don  Prophiat 
Tibbon  or  Prophatius,  is  extant  in  Add.  26984.  The  Shesh 
Ktndphtm  ("  Sii  Wings '')  or  astronomical  tables  of  Immanuel 
ben  Jacob  are  to  be  foand  in  Add.  27101,  with  short  com- 
mentaries  upon  them  in  Add.  27106  and  27153 ;  whilst  in  Add. 
26984  we  have  the  ^Erech  ha-Chilluph,  or  "Measure  of  the 
difference  (in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights)/'  hy  the  same 
author.  The  manuscript  Add.  26921  contains  three  sets  of 
astronomical  tables,  viz.,  the  Luchoth  of  Levi  ben  Gershon,  the 
Orach  Stluldh  of  Isaac  ibn  Al-Chadib,  and  the  Tob  Po'el  of 
Jacob  ben  David  ben  Yom-tob  Poel.     In  Add.  27107  there  is  a 

description  of  an  instrament  for  taking  observations  ( jXnMTT  "hy 
by  Jehudah  ibn  Yerga,  and  a  treatise  on  the  sphere  (ToIUoth 
hash^Skdmayim  ve-hd-AreisJ  hy  the  same  mat1»ematician;  the 
second  book  of  a  mathematical  treatise  by  Mardechai  Comtino, 
entitled  Chockmath  kam-Midddth;  and  two  tracts  on  the  a^nmp- 
totes,  the  one  by  Solomon  ben  Isaac,  the  other  by  Moses 
Ihrovindale. 

Among  the  translations  in  this  branch  of  science  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  treatises  of  Ptolemy  on  the  astrolabe  and 
on  the  planisphere  (addressed  to  Syrus),  both  in  Add.  26984. 
In  Add.  26921  we  have  the  Theariea  Planeiarmm  of  Gersrd  of 
Cremona,  translated  by  Jehndah  ben  Samnel  Shalom  under  the 
title  of  'iyytm  Koekebe  Lecheth.  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Abigdor 
gave  a  version  of  the  treatise  of  Amaldus  de  Villa  Nova  De 
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JudicUs  Astronomia  or  CapUtda  AsirohguB,  entitled  PdrOm  be^ 
Mishpdi  (Add.  27106);  and  the  same  translator  rendered  the 
Tractatits  de  Sphara  Mundi  of  our  countryman  Joannes  de 
Sacrobosco  (John  Holywood)  into  Hebrew,  calling  it  Mar^eh 
Ophanntm  (Add.  27106).  To  Jacob  Anatolio  we  owe  the  trans- 
lation of  Al-Farghani's  elements  of  astronomy,  and  to  Jacob 
ben  Machir  that  of  Kosta  ibn  Luka  on  the  sphere.  Both  of 
these  works  are  contained  in  Add.  27107. 

Of  arithmetical  treatises  it  must  be  enough  to  name  the 
compendium  (Kitstmr  ham-MispdrJ  of  Jehudah  ibn  Yerga  (Add, 
27107);  the  Dine  Mamonoth  of  Gad  Astruo  ben  Jacob  (Add. 
27039);  and  the  extracts  from  the  Summa  Arithmetics  et  Geo^ 
metria  of  Lucas  Paciolus  (Add.  27039). 

Medicine  and  natural  history  are  but  poorly  represented  in 
the  Almanzi  library.  I  may  just  mention  in  passing  the  Cha^ 
mishshtm  Sha'are  Rephuothy  or  fifty  medical  precepts,  of  Mai* 
monides  (in  Add.  27089);  the  Seplier  Agur,  or  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  and  the  Middoth  Abukrat,  a  tract  ascribed  to  the 
same  writer  (in  Add.  27018);  some  extracts  firom  the  book  of 
Asaph  (also  in  Add.  27018);  and  the  Maamdre  hab-Behemoth, 
on  the  medicinal  properties  of  various  animals  (in  Add.  27001). 
The  volume  Add.  27170  is  an  anonymous  Sepher  Rephuoth,  or 
book  of  recipes,  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Nor  is  there  much  of  value  in  the  department  of  linguistic 
study,  all  the  older  grammars  and  dictionaries  being  unfortu- 
nately "  conspicuous  by  their  absence."  Add.  27047  contains 
the  Ma'aseh  Ephod  of  Prophiat  Duran ;  Add.  27094,  the  Lib. 
nath  haS'Sapplr  of  Jehudah  Messer  Leon  ben  Jechiel,  of  which 
there  is  a  fragment  also  in  Add.  27153;  and  in  Add.  27011  we 
have  the  Masoreth  ham-Masoreth  of  Elias  Levita,'  and  copious 
extracts  from  the  'Arugath  hab-Bosem  of  Samuel  Archevolti. 

History  and  travels  are  again  almost  a  blank.  In  the  latter 
department  I  can  name  only  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (in  Add.  27089);  in  the  former,  nothing  but  Josippon 
ben  Oorion  (Add.  27136),  and  the  'Emek  hab-Bacha,  or''  Vale^ 
of  Tears,"  by  Joseph  hak-Kohen  (Add.  27122,  which  is  valu- 
able as  being  the  author's  autograph,  completed  a.d.  1575). 

In  poetry  and  romance  we  fare  somewhat  better.  Of  the 
Mikdcish  M&at  of  Moses  of  Rieti,  who  has  been  somewhat  ab« 
surdly  called  "  the  Hebrew  Dante,"  there  are  four  copies,  more 
or  less  complete  (Add.  27001,  27012,  copied  from  the  author^s 
autograph  by  his  great-grandson,  27121,  27129);  and  in  Add. 

«  Add.  27199  contains  some  works  of  Elanr  of  Worms,  copied  by  ^lia4 
LeyiU  in  1515  for  the  Cardinal  Egidio  Canini  of  Viterbo. 

B  B  2 
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SOdie  we  hmye  a  specimen  of  Orid  in  Hebrew  g«rb,  tub.,  the 
first  three  books  of  the  Metamorphose*,  translated  by  Shabb^thai 
Harini  of  Padna  firom  the  Italian  version  of  Giovanni  Andrea 
dell'  Angnillara.  Of  har  more  importance  than  these,  however, 
are  the  two  fine  manuscripts  (Add.  27112  and  27113)  of  the 
Tachkemom  or  Makdmas  of  Jehndah  Al-Charizi,  written  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  the  Arabian  Al-Har In.  Add.  27113,  which  also 
contains  the  Minchaih  Yehuddk  Sone  han-Ndshun,  or  Makdmatu 
*Z'Ziwi^,  of  Jehndah  ibn  Shabbethai  hal-LevT^  is  the  oldest 
extant  copy  of  these  works^  having  been  written  in  Spain  in 
1282,  only  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Al-CharisT.  In 
Add.  27168  we  possess  another  treasure,  the  (as  I  believe)  only 
extant  copy  of  the  Dupdn  or  collected  poems  and  poetical  epistles 
of  Abraham  Bedarshi,  t.  e.,  of  Beziers  in  the  Provence.  The 
same  volume  comprises  the  Bakkdshoth  or  prayers  of  Abraham 
Bedarshi  and  bis  son  Jedaiah  hap-Fenioi,  the  collected  poems 
of  Samuel  ben  Joseph  ibn  Sason,  and  various  poems  by  Don 
Vidal  Benveniste,  Solomon  ben  Labi,  Solomon  Bonfed,  Solo- 
mon  da  Piera,  and  other  Spanish  and  Proven9al  Jews. 

The  Almanzi  library  contains,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
a  large  number  of  cabbalistic  works  by  all  the  principal  writers 
in  that  branch  of  Hebrew  literature,  commencing  with  the  Kether 
Shem  Tob  of  Abraham  of  Cologne  (Add.  27076,  27179)  and  the 
Gannath  Egoz  of  Joseph  Qikatilia  or  Chiquitillo  (Add.  27114). 
But  as  these  books  are  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
students  at  the  present  day,  I  shall  merely  call  attention,  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  to  the  Or  Yakdr  of  Moses  Cordovero  (Add. 
27026-27,  27041-42,  and  27058-67). 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible, 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  library  collected  by  a  Hebrew 
merchant  in  a,  comparatively  speaking,  small  city  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Would  that  some  of  our  Jewish  countrymen,  many  of 
whom  have  as  good  opportunities  and  larger  means,  would  follow 
the  example  of  Giuseppe  Almanzi,  and  aid  in  preserving  the 
manuscript  remains  of  their  national  literature ! 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Almanzi  librarv,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  obtained 
by  purchase  a  dozen  other  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  considerable 
rarity  and  value.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  interesting. 
'^  (1.)^  Add.  26881  is  a  fine  copy  on  vellum  of  the  'Aruch  or 
Talmudic  lexicon  of  Nathan  ben  Jechiel,  probably  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is,  unfortunately,  slighUy 
Imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

(2.)  Add.  27214  is  a  magnificent  copy  on  vellum  of  the 
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Hebrew  dictionary  of  Menachem  ben  Sarak,  dated  a.d.  1091, 
bnt^  alas^  imperfect  at  the  commencement  as  far  as  the  radical 

1D3.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  work  in 
existence.  The  Trustees  already  possessed  another^  likewise 
imperfect,  dated  a.d.  1185  (Arund.  Orient.  51).  Both  these 
volumes  also  contain  the  strictures  or  critical  remarks  of  Dunash 
ben  Labrat  on  the  dictionary  of  Menachem  j  but  in  Add.  27214 
we  have  besides  the  only  existing  copy  of  the  criticisms  of  Dunash 
on  Saadiah  hag-Gaon. 

(3.)  Add.  27293  contains  the  Piske  hd-Rosh,  or  decisions  of 
Asher  ben  Jechiel,  on  the  Seder  Mo'ed.  This  manuscript,  which 
is  on  paper  and  is,  unhappily,  a  good  deal  injured,  was  written  at 
Toledo  in  1366,  not  quite  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  oldest  copy  extant. 

(4.)  Add.  27294  is  a  commentary  on  passages  of  the  Sepher 
ham'Maddd\  or  "  book  of  Science,"  the  first  book  of  the  Ydd 
ha-Chazakdh  of  Maimonides,  composed  in  Arabic  by  *Alaii  'd- 
Din  Al-Muwakkit.  The  scribe,  by  name  Sa'Td  ibn  Daud  AU 
'Adanl,  copied  it  in  Hebrew  characters,  at  Aleppo,  from  a  manu- 
script which  belonged  to  the  great-great-great-grandson  of 
Maimonides. 

W.  Wright. 


Andent  EgypAaru?  Mode  of  Embalming, — They  first  extraeted  the  brains 
through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  and  filled  the  head  with 
dmgps ;  then,  making  an  incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  they 
drew  oat  the  intestines^  and  filled  the  caTitv  with  powdered  mjrrh,  cassia*,  and 
other  perfumes,  frankincense  excepted.  After  sewing  it  up  again,  they  kept  the 
body  in  natron  for  seventy  days,  and  then  wrapt  it  up  entirely  with  bands  of  fine 
linen,  smeared  with  gum,  and  laid  it  in  a  wooden  ease,  made  in  th&  sbape  of  a 
nuin,  which  they  placed  upright'  against  the  wall.  This  was  the  first  class,  oir 
"  Osiris  style,''  of  embalming ;  but,  as  it  was  very  expensive,  it  was  confined  to 
the  richest  people.  Another  mode  consisted  in  injecting  oil  of  cedar  into  the 
body,  without  removing  the  intestines ;  whilst,  for  the  third  manner,  reserved 
to  the  poorer  classes,  the  body  was  merely  cleansed  with  syrmoe-and  salt,  sub- 
jecting it,  in  both  cases,  to  a  natron  bath,  which  completely  dried  the  flesh.  The 
first  kind  of  embalming  cost  a  talent,  or  about  £250,  the  second  twenty-two 
minn,  or  £60,  and  the  third  was  extremely  cheap.  These  operations  were  pei^ 
formed  by  some  persons  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  at  Thebes  there 
was  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
implements.  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  tne  performance  was  that  the 
panuc^gkSf  or  dissector,  who  had  to  make  an  incision  in  the  body,  ran  away  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  amid  the  bitter  execrations  of  all  those  present,  whopeitad 
him  unmercifully  with  stones,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  any  one  inflicting 
injury  on  a  human  creature,  either  alive  or  dead. 
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In  the  fourth  century  the  Gothic  bishop  Ulphilas  deeply  felt, 
from  his  own  experience^  that  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
to  convince  the  understanding  and  to  influence  the  conduct 
would  be  limited^  unless  it  were  not  only  preached^  but  read  ia 
the  mother  tongue,  through  which  the  best  afiPections  of  the 
heart  are  most  easily  touched.*  The  conviction  which  led 
Ulphilas  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  part 
of  the  Old  into  Gothic,  seems  never  to  have  died  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Northern  Europe.  What  Ulphilas  did 
for  the  Goths  our  venerable  Bede  did  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  for  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  are  not  certain  that 
Bede  was  the  first  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  they  were  constantly 
read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  Cuthbert^s  touching  narra- 
tive of  the  last  hours  of  Bede,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  finish  his 
translation  before  death  should  put  an  end  to  his  work  for  ever, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a  place  here.  It  shews,  indeed,  the 
spirit  with  which  the  work  was  begun,  and  was  a  worthy  token 
of  the  perseverance  with  which  it  would  be  carried  ou. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  we  know  of  no  persecution 
for  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  before  the 
time  of  Wiclif.  Many  had  translated  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  many  were  the  paraphrases  which  iippeared ;  but  they  all 
seem  to  have  passed  unchallenged,  though  made  avowedly  for 
unlearned  men.  And  the  accusations  brought  against  Wiclif 
were  not  for  this;  heresy  was  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
accused.  He  had  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Urban  for 
defending  Edward  III.  in  his  refusal  to  continue  the  payment 
of  the  tribute  which  had  been  exacted  from  the  days  of  John. 
Add  to  these  the  hatred  of  the  friars  for  his  successful  attacks 
upon  them,  and  we  need  seek  no  further  cause  for  persecution. 
That  Rome  did  no  more  towards  translatibg  the  Bible  must 
always  be  a  stain  upon  her :  that,  in  earlier  times,  she  allowed 
so  much  to  be  done,  may  be  mentioned  in  her  favour.    We  are 

«  1.  Early  £ngli$h  AUiterative  Poms,  in  the  Wett-Midkmd  Dialect  of  Ike 
Jf^ourteenih  cSntury.  Copied  and  Edited  from  ft  uniqae  manuBoript  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museam.  With  au  Introduction,  NoteB»  and  Glossazial  Index. 
By  Riohard  Morris.    London :  TrUhner  and  Co.    1864. 

2.  The  Story ^  Qenetie  and  Exodw.  An  Early  English  Song,  about  a.d. 
•  1 260.  Now  first  Edited,  from  a  unique  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoUege,  Oarobridga.  With  Introduction,  Kotos,  and  Glossary.  By  Richard 
Morris.    London :  Trubner  and  Co.    3866. 

*  The  Gothie,  An^lo-Saxon,  Wydiffe,  and  TyndaU  Ooepele.  Edited  by  Pr. 
Bob  worth.     Preface,  i. 
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not  endeavouring  to  detract  in  any  way  from  WicliPs  renown, 
for  he  was  the  first  who  seriously  set  himself  to  accomplish  the 
gigantic  task  of  placing  the  whole  Bible  before  the  people. 
Others  had  done  something :  some  more,  some  less ;  but  all  are 
deserving  of  honour,  and  though  their  names  have,  for  the  most 
piirt,  been  irrecoverably  lost,  their  work  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  we  ought  ever  to  look  upon  them  as  benefactors  of 
our  race.  Error  we  find  and  much ;  of  idle  tales  many :  but 
we  are  disposed  to  look  with  much  charity  upon  these  things, 
remembering  the  age  of  our  country  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  rude  condition  of  the  ^Mewd,'^  for  whom,  espedally,  the 
writings  were  made. 

In  our  former  artides'  we  have  treated  this  subject  gene- 
rally ;  but  now,  using  such  materials  as  we  have  at  hand,  we 
propose  to  deal  only  with  translations  and  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  have  dready  given  some  specimens,  but  enough 
remains  behind  to  justify  us  in  returning  to  the  subject.  First 
in  time  and  first. in  importance  is  the  Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  recently  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
'^  It  seems  to  have  been  the  ol^ect  of  the  author  to  present  to 
his  readers,  in  as  fbw  words  as  possible,  the  most  important  facts 
in  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  without  any  elaboration 
or  comment,  and  he  has,  therefore,  omitted  such  facts  as  were 
not  essentially  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  narrative : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  included  certain  portions  of 
tke  Books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  so  as  to  present  ta 
his  readers  a  complete  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Tstraelites,  and  the  iiib  of  Moses  their  leader.'^''  At  ^e  opening 
of  the  poem  we  are  told  that  tiian  ought  to  love  those  who 
instract  the  unlearned,  so  that  he  who  is  not  learned  in  books 
may  love  and  serve  God»  We  are  also  told  that  this  song  is 
torned-out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  how  we  ought  to  rejoice 
to  hear  the  story  of  man's  bli^s  and  sorrow,  and  how  salvation^ 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  author  then  invokes  the  divine 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  sing  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
was  wrought  with  irtt^  wisdom,  and  love. 

"  Tho  so  wurth  ligt  so  god  it  bad, 
Fro  thistemesse  o  smide[r]  sad ; 
That  was  the  firme  morgen  tid, 
That  enere  sprong  ia  werld  wid. 
With  that  Kgt  worn  angles  wrogt, 
And  in-to  newe  heaene  brogt^ 

•  See  J,  S.  L.,  New  Series,  No.  XIV.,  p:  249;  No.  XVI.,  p.  380. 
**  Editor's  Preface,  p.  rif. 
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That  18  oner  dig  walkenes  toni, 
God  hem  quoad  thor  sell  snriam ; 
SuiTiine  for  pride  fellen  thethen, 
In  to  this  thhistemesee  her  bi-nethen; 
Pride  made  angel  denel  dwale, 
That  made  ilc  sorge,  and  eomlc  bale. 
And  enmlc  wunder,  and  enerUc  wo, 
That  is,  or  sal  ben  enere  mo. 
He  was  mad  on  the  snnedai, 
He  fel  ont  on  the  mnnendai." 

Forth  then  glided  the  first  light,  and  afterwards  came  the 
first  night.  Thus,  in  the  welkin's  oourse  comes  day  and  night 
of  twenty-four  hours,  which  ''frenkis  men''  cdl  "un  iur 
naiyral.^' 

''  And  eyer  went  the  day  before, 
Binoe  that  new  world  was  bom, 
Till  Jesns  Christ  from  hell  took 
His  belored  with  Ere  and  Adam ; 
From  that  time  we  reckon  aye, 
First  the  night  and  then  the  day. 
For  Gk>d  led  them  from  heU's  night 
To  Paradise's  predons  light." 

Each  day's  work  in  Creation  is  carefully  described,  some 
ix>ntaining  more  explanatory  matter,  some  less.  Thus,  in  the 
sixth  day's  work  we  are  tola  that  God  knew  Adam  would  sin, 
so  he  made  tame  cattle  to  help  him  in  his  labour,  and  to  give 
him  food  and  clothing,  while  the  ''wild  deer"  were  made  to 
trouble  him  with  sorrow  and  dread,  and  cause  him  to  bemoan 
his  sinfulness.  All  were  good  while  Adam  remained  pure;  but 
reptiles  and  wild  beasts  hurt  man,  lions  and  bears  tear  him,  and 
flies  have  no  awe  of  him,  as  soon  as  he  became  sinful.  The 
creation  of  man  is  thus  described : — 

«  Bis  sexte  dai  god  made  Adam, 
And  his  licham  of  erthe  he  nam, 
And  blew  thor>in  a  Hues  blast, 
A  liknesse  of  his  hali  gast, 
A  spirit  fnl  of  wit  and  i^ckil ; 
Thor  quniles  it  folgede  heli  wil, 
God  self  thor  quile  liket  is. 
An  un-lif  quuanne  it  wile  mis. 

SN  feld  damaske  adam  was  eum!, 
d  thethen  fer  on  londe  sad ; 
Qod  bar  him  in^to  paradis,  .     . 

An  erd  al  fol  of  swete  bUs ; 
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fol  wel  he  wid  him  thor  dede, 
bi-tagte  him  al  that  mirie  stede."' 

After  the  beasts  had  been  brought  to  Adam  for  him  to  name 
them^ — 

''  God  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
And  in  that  swoon  He  let  him  see 
Mnch  that  after  should  befal.*'/ 

With  one  more  quotation  we  must  leave  our  author's  version 
of  the  creation  and  fall.  Our  readers  will  easily  recognize 
Genesis  iii.  9,  etc. 

"  After  this  dede  a  steaone  cam, 
'  Thu,  nu,  quoT  art,  adam,  adam  ?* 
'  Lonerd,  qtiat  same  is  me  bi-tid, 
For  ic  am  naked  and  hane  me  hid  V 
'  Quo  seide  the  dat  gu  wer  naked ; 
Thn  banes  the  sorges  sigthbe  waked, 
For  thhu  min  bode-word  banes  broken, 
Thhn  salt  ben  nt  in  sorge  Inken, 
In  swine  thn  salt  tilen  till  mete[n]. 
Thin  bred  wid  swotes  t^res  eten, 
Til  gn  beas  eft  in  to  erthe  cmnen, 
Quer-of  gn  beas  to  manne  nmnen ; 


«  In  the  Oastel  off  Loue  the  creation  of  ^dam  is  placed  in  Hebron : — 
**  And  tho  he  hedde  al  wel  i-don, 
He  com  to  the  valeye  of  Ebron, 
Ther  he  made  Adam  [and-last]  so  riche 
Of  eorthe,  after  hym  selfe  i-liche." — Lines  125—129. 

Sir  John  MaandeyfUe  in  speaking  of  Hebron  says : — **  And  righte  £aste  by 
that  place  is  a  caye  in  the  roche,  where  Adam  and  Ere  dnelleden,  whan  thei 
weren  pntt  oat  of  Paradyse ;  and  there  geten  thei  here  children."  And  in  that 
same  place  was  Adam  formed  and  made.  Ghacioer  (Monkeys  Tale,  14,013) 
says: — 

**  Lo,  Adam,  in  the  field  of  Dam^uBcene 
With  God's  own  finger  wroaght  was  he/' 

With  the  abore  compare  Early  English  Poems,  iii.^  87 : — 

**  In  the  vale  of  eboir  his  Uaelode  he  most  swink  sore/' 
And  Boberte  the  DenyU,  lines  711-712  :— 

**  Bynce  Adam  was  made  in  Canaan  of  daye, 
I  am  the  greatest  synner  that  lyued  on  gromide/' 

—See  Ckutd  off  Lova^  p.  6,  note. 

/  Cf.  Milton's  BxradiM  Lo^  bo(^  xi.,  866  «t  tag. :— 
(« Ascend 
This  hill;  let  Eye  (for  I  haye  drench'd  her  eves) 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thon  to  foresight  wak'st ; 
As  once  thou  sleptst,  Whits  die  to  life  was  fomi'd. ' 
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And  wif  sal  imder  ^efe  wimen. 
In  h^ierflc  birtiihe  sorge  nmnen ; 
And  nithfnl  neddre,  loth  an  lither, 
8al  gliden  on  hise  brest  neither, 
And  erthe  freten  wile  he  mai  linen, 
And  atter  on  is  tnnge  clinen ; 
And  nith,  and  strif^  and  ate,  and  san, 
Sal  ben  bi-twen  neddre  and  Mimman ; 
And  get  sal  wimman  ouercnmen, 
His  heued  under  fote  bi-nnmen.'  " 

Lamech  occupies  a  not  animportant  place  in  the  poem  nndeif 
notide,  and^  though  the  greater  part  of  it  can  hardly  be  called  u 
translation  of  Scripture^  we  may  be  excused  a  quotation  for  the 
information  contained  in  it.     We  are  told — 

^'  Lamech  is  at  the  sexte  kne, 

The  seuende  man  after  adam, 

That  of  cajmes  kinde  cam. 

This  lamech  was  the  firme  man, 

The  bigamie  first  bi-gan. 

Bigamie  is  mikinde  thing, 

On  engleis  tale,  twie-wifing ; 

for  ai  was  rigt  and  kire  bi-fom, 

On  man,  on  wif,  til  he  was  bor^i. 

Lamech  him  two  wifes  nam, 
"   On  tKxda,  an  notncr*  wrf '  sellam.  -^ 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Gain  by  the  hand  of  Lamech  may 
well  be  inserted  here.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
incident  referred  to  is  given  with  remarkable  brevity  in  the 
Bible.  In  Gen.  iv.  23,  24,  the  Authorized  Version  is,  "  Hear 
my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech  i  for  I 
have  slain  a  man  to  my  womidiiig,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt.  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy 
and  sevenfold.^'  Without  entering  into  the  meaning  of  this 
remarkable  and  obscare  passage  we  present  our  early  translator's 
version,  which,  to  say  tiie  least,  is  free  from  all  doabt  as  to  its 
meaning. 

"  Lamech  ledde  long  lif  til  tihan 
That  he  wutth  tisne,  and  haned  a  man ' 
That  ledde  him  ofte  wudes  ner, 
To  scheten  after  the  wilde  der ; 
Al-so  he  mistagte,  also  he  schet, 
And  caim  in  the  wude  is  let ; 
His  knape  wende  it  were  a  der,  . 
Anlwnech  droge  i&  arwe  ner, 
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And  let  et  flegen  of  tifitt  streng, 

Caim  imwarde  it  Tmder-feiig, 

Grasnede,  and  strekede,  and  staif  vith-than. 

Lamech  witili  wrethe  is  knape  nam, 

Yn-bente  is  boge,  and  foet,  and  slog. 

Til  he  fel  dun  on  dedes  swog. 

Twin-wifing  ant  twin-manslagt 

Of  his  soole  beth  mikel  hagt." 

The  poet's  account  of  the  Deluge  we  pass  over,  the  more 
willingly  as  we  have  before  given  one  early  rendering  of  this 
important  point  of  Bible  history  »^ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  closest  rendering  of  the  sacred 
narrative  we  sdect  Genesis  xv. : — 

"  Abel  primices  first  bi-gan, 
And  decimas  first  abram  ;* 
Nu  ist  so  boden  and  so  bitagt, 
Quo-so  his  alt  him  bi  agt. 
After  this  spac  god  to  abram : — 
*  Thin  b^g  and  tin  werger  ic  ham. 
Thin  swine  the  sal  ben  guld^i  wel, 
wid  michel  welthe  in  good  sel.' 
Quad  he,  '  qtiat  sal  me  welthes  ware, 
Quane  io  duld-les  of  werlde  fare ; 
Damak  eliezeres  snne, 
In  al  min  welthe  sal  he  wunen  ?' 
Qtiat  god,  *  so  sal  it  nogt  ben. 
Of  the  sdf  sal  thin  erward  ten.'  ' 

Abram  leuede  this  hot  in  sped, 
dat  was  him  to  rigt^wished. 
Thre  der  he  too,  ilc  thre  ger  hold. 
And  sacrede  god  on  an  wold ; 
of  godes  bode  he  nam  god  kep, 
A  net,  and  a  got,  and  a  sep ; 
Euerilc  of  these  he  delte  on  two, 
And  let  hem  lin  on  sunder  so, 
Vndelt  hes  leide  q«or>so  hes  tok ; 
And  thor  a  duue  and  a  turtcd  ok. 
Sat  up  on- rum  til  heuene  he  tc^. 
And  of  liio  doles  kep  he  nam 
Gredi  foueles  fellen  thor-on. 
That  thogte  abram  wel  iwel  don, 

f  See  J,  S.  jL.,  New  Serie^,  Ko.  XIV.,  p.  2€9« 

*  Some  of  the  critics  have  made  out  from  these  two  liaes  that  the  author  was 
anxious  to  uphold  the  priesthood,— they  apparently  forget  Qenesis  xiy.  20, 
"  And  he — Ahram — gave  him  tithes  of  all.''  Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that 
the  author  may  hare  been  a  priest,  but  priest' or  no  priest,  it  seems  har^y  fair 
to  charge  him  with  having  an  eye  to  his  order,  on  saoh  slender  grounds. 
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kagte  ift  wei,  qnui  it  was  nigi, 
Tho  cam  on  him  rgging  and  fiigt ; 
A  michel  fier  he  sag,  and  an  brigt, 
gliden  thor  twen  tho  doles  rigt 
God  seide  him  thor  a  sothe  drem 
The  timinge  of  is  beren-tem. 
And  ha  he  snide  in  pine  ben. 
And  uten  erdes  sorge  sen ; 
fowre  hundred  ger  snlden  ben  gon, 
Hot  he  snlden  wel  cnmen  a-gon, 
oc  sithen  snide  in  here  bond, 
bi-cumen  that  hotene  lond. 
Tho  wiste  abram  wel  midiel  mor 
Qnat  was  to  comen  than  he  wiste  or." 

The  temptation  of  Abraham  is  another  fair  specimen  of  the 
author^s  abilities. 

''  Iff  iosephns  ne  legeth  me, 
Thor  quiles  he  wnnede  in  bersabe, 
so  was  ysaaoes  eld  told 
XX.  and  fire  winter  old ; 
Tho  herde  abraham  stenene  fro  gode, 
Newe  tiding,  and  selknth  bode : — 
*  Tac  thin  snne  ysaac  in  bond, 
And  far  with  bun  to  sithhinges  lond, 
And  thor  thn  salt  him  offren  me 
On  an  hil  thor  ic  sal  tannen  the.' 
fro  bersabe  inmes  two 
Was  that  lond  that  be  bed  him  two ; 
And  morie,  men  seith,  was  that  hil, 
That  god  him  tawne[de]  in  his  wil ; 
Men  seith  that  dane>is  sithen  on 
Was  mad  temple  salamon, 
And  the  anter  mad  on  that  stede 
Thor  abraham  he  ofirande  dede, 
Abraham  was  bnxnm  o  rigt, 
Hise  weie  he  tok  sone  bi  nigt ; 
The  thride  day  he  sagt  the  stede 
The  god  him  witen  in  herte  dede; 
Than  he  cam  dnn  to  tho  dones  fot, 
Non  of  his  men  forthere  ne  mot, 
Bat  ysaac  is  dere  childe, 
He  bar  the  wnde  with  herte  mild, 
And  abraham  the  fier  and  the  swerd  bar ; 
Tho  worth  the  child  witter  and  war 
That  thor  sal  offrende  ben  don, 
Oc  ne  wiste  he  quoat,  ne  q«or-on ; 
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'  fader/  quatk  he,  ^  quar  sal  ben  taken 
The  offirende  that  thn  wilt  maken  V 
Qtott  abraham, '  god  sal  bi-sen, 
Qtior-of  the  ofrende  sal  ben; 
Sellik  thn  art  on  wer[l]de  comen, 
Bellic  thn  salt  ben  hethen  nnmen ; 
With-nten  long  throwing  and  figt, 
Ood  wile  the  taken  of  werlde  nigt, 
And  of  the  selnen  holocanstum  hanen. 
Thane  it  him  that  he  it  wnlde  crauen.* 
Ysaac  was  redi  mildelike, 
Qaan  that  he  it  wiste  witt^rlike. 
Go  abraham  it  wnlde  wel 
quat-so  god  bad,  thwerted  he  it  nen€r  a  delj 
'  '  Ysaac  was  leid  that  anter  on, 

80  men  sulden  holocaust  don ; 
And  abraham  that  swerd  nt-drog,  - 
And  was  redi  to  slon  him  nuge, 
Oc  angel  it  him  for-bed, 
And  barg  the  child  fro  the  dead ; 
Tho  wnrth  abraham  frigti  fagen, 
For  ysaac  bi-leaf  nn-slagen ; 
Bi-aften  bak,  as  he  nam  kep, 
fiaste  in  thomes  he  sag  a  sep, 
That  an  angel  thor-inne  dede ; 
It  was  brent  on  ysaac  stede. 
And  or  abraham  thethen  for, 
God  him  thor  bi  him-seluen  swor 
That  he  sal  michil  his  kinde  maken. 
And  that  lond  hem  to  honde  taken ; 
Good  selthhe  sal  him  comen  on, 
for  he  this  dede  wulde  don." 

Genesis  occupies  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole  poem,  and 
ends  with  a  prayer  for  him  who  translated  it  into  English,  ''  that 
(jod  would  shield  his  soul  from  hell-bale^  and  protect  him  from 
hell-pain,  cold  and  hot ;  and  all  men  who  will  hear  it,  God  grant 
that  they  may  dwell  in  bliss  among  angels  and  good  men  for 
ever/' 

^^  Godes  bliscing  be  with  vs. 
Her  nn  bi-ginneth  exodas," 

is  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  the  poem.  ''The  eighth 
king  Ammaphis/'  we  are  told,  treated  the  Israelites  harshly^ 
and  the  Egyptians  themselves  became  jealous  of  them,  and  set 
them  to  all  kinds  of  servile  work,  which  must,  indeed,  have 
"  made  their  lives  bitter."  Exodus  i.  14  is  worked  out  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  would  hardly  recognize  it,  nevertheless  we 
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give  the  passage  in  full  to  shew  tke  kind  of  works  which  an 
early  Englishman  supposed  were  laid  upon  the  Hebilews. 

'^  Tho  sette  siindri  hem  to  waken 
His  tigel  and  lim,  and  walles  maken, 
burges  feten ;  and  ramesen 
Thurge  here  swine  it  walled  ben ; 
Samme  he  deden  in  vn-thewed  swine, 
for  it  was  fngel  and  ful  o  stinc, 
Muc  and  fen  nt  of  burges  beren, 
Thus  bitterlike  he  gun  hem  deren ; 
The  thridde  swine  was  eui  and  stron[g], 
He  deden  hem  erepen  dikes  long, 
And  wide  a-buten  burges  gon, 
\    And  cnmen  ther  ear  was  non ; 
And  if  that  folc  hem  wulde  deren, 
The  dikes  comb  hewi  sulde  weren. 
for  al  that  swine  heui  &  sor, 
Aj  wex  that  kinde,  mor  &  mor, 
And  thhogen,  &  spredden  in  londe  thor, 
That  made  the  kinges  herte  ful  sor." 

We  cannot  do  better^  in  closing  our  extracts  from  this  very 
curious  and  very  early  translation  of  a  part  of  God's  word,  than 
give  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus  in  its  early  English  dress. 
"  Tho  sag  moyses,  at  munt  synay, 

An  swithe  ferli  sigt  thor-bi, 

fier  brennen  on  the  grene  leaf, 

And  thog  grene  and  hoi  bi-leaf ; 

forth  he  nam  to  sen  witterlike, 

Hu  that  fier  brende  milde-like ; 

Vt  of  that  busk,  the  brende  and  thheg, 

God  sente  an  steuene,  brigt  and  heg ; 

*  Moysea,  moyses,  do  of  thin  son, 

Thu  stondes  seli  stede  up-on ; 

Hie  am  god  the  in  min  geming  nam 

lacob,  ysaao,  and  abraham ; 

ic  haue  min  folkes  pine  sogen,. 

That  he  nu  longe  hauen  drogen ; 

Nu  am  ic  ligt  to  fren  hem  theden, 

And  milche  and  hunige  loud  hem  quethen ; 

An  .yii.  kinge-riches  lend 

Ic  sal  hem  bringen  al  on  bond. 

Cum,  thu  salt  ben  min  sondere  man, 

Ic  sal  the  techen  wel  to  than ; 

Thu  salt  min  fole  bringen  a-gen. 

And  her  thu  salt  min  migte  sen ; 

And  thu  salt  seien  to  faraon, 

Xhut  he  lete  min  fblc  nt-gon  \ 
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If  he  it  wenid  ftud  be  thor^-geu, 
Ic  sal  the  techen  hu  it  sal  ben ; 

for  ic  sal  werken  ferlike  strong, 
And  maken  min  folc  frelike  ut-gong ; 
Ge  sulen  cumen  with  feteles  &  srud, 
And  reuen  egipte  that  is  nu  prud. 
Werp  nu  to  token  dun  that  wond.' 
And  it  warp  vt  of  hise  bond, 
And  wurth  sone  an  uglike  snake, 
And  moyses  fleg  for  dredes  sake ; 
God  him  bad,  bi  the  tail  he  it  nam, 
And  it,  a-non,  a  wond  it  bi-cam,     ' 
And  in  hise  bosum  he  dede  his  bond, 
Qidt  and  al  unfer  he  it  fond ; 
And  sone  he  dede  it  eft  agen, 
Al  hoi  and  fer  he  wiste  it  sen. 
'  K  he  for  thise  tokenes  two 
Ne  liftethe  ne  troweth  tOy 
Go,  get  the  water  of  de  flod 
On  the  erthe,  and  it  sal  wurthen  blod.' 

*  Louerd,  io  am  wanmol,  vn-reken 
Of  wuirdes,  and  may  ic  luel  speken. 
Nu  is  forth  gon  the  thridde  dai, 
Sende  an  other ;  bettre  he  mai.* 

.   'Qt£0  made  domme,  and  qua.  specande? 
Quo  made  bisne,  and  quo  lockende  ?        -        . 
Quo  but  ic,  that. bane  al  wrogt? 
Of  me  sal  fultum  ben  the  brogt  J 

*  Louerd,  sent  him  that  is  to  cumen, 
Ygging  and  dred  me  ha^ed  numen«^  - 

*  Aaron  thin  brother  can  wel  speken, 
Thu  salt  him  meten  and  vnsteken 
Him  bodeword  min,  and  ic  sal  red 
Gunc  bothen  bringen  read  and  sped/  " 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  quotations  previoasly  given 
that  some  of  them  kieep  very  close  to  the  letter  of  Scripture ; 
some  are,  more  accurately  speaking,  paraphrases  rather  than 
translations;  while  others  betray  the  fact  that  the  writer  gave 
at  times  the  rein  to  his  fancy,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  legends  and  ideas  which  may  have  been  common  in  his  day. 
Still  these  fancies  of  his  are  slight,  and  have  but  little  in  them 
which  could  prove  detrimental  to  the  object  which  he  bad  before 
him,  namely,  to  set  the  early  history  of  God^s  people  before  the 
common  people  of  England,  in  their  own  language.  That  he 
succeeded  in  his  aim  few  who  carefully  study  this  volame  will 
deny. 

Accepting  Mr,  Morrises  conjecture  that  it  was  the  author^s 
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object  ''to  present  to  his  readers  .  .  .  •  tbe  most  important  facts 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus/'  we  are  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  him  omitting  among  other  things  such 
striking  passages  as  Genesis  xlviii,,  and  xlix.  1 — ^27.  If  it  is 
argued  that  thej  are  not  essential  to  his  narrative,  we  may 
object  that  much  that  he  has  added  to  the  sacred  narrative  was 
unessential.  But  while  much  is  omitted  from  Genesis  and 
Exodus  which  may  have  been  wisely  omitted,  there  are  several 
chapters  of  Numbers'  and  one  chapter  of  Deuteronomy^  inserted. 
In  these  omissions  and  additions  we  fail  to  perceive,  with  the 
Editor,  that  *'  we  might  infer  that  our  author  intended  to  in- 
clude in  his  song  much  more  of  the  Bible  narrative  than  we  have 
in  the  present  work.^'^  It  is  true  that  at  the  opening  of  the  poem 
the  author  tells  us  that  men  ought  to  be  glad  to  hear  the  story 
of  man's  bliss  and  sorrow,  and  how  salvation  came  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  destroved  the  power  of  Satan ;  but  we  do  not 
think  he  intended  by  this  to  convey  the  impression  that  he 
would  sing  *'  Paradise  Kegained,''  although  he  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject more  than  once. 

We  will  now  refer  again  to  some  of  the  specimens  of  Early 
Poetry  previously  noticed  by  us,  and  of  which  examples  have 
already  appeared  in  this  Journal.'  In  the  Alliterative  Poems 
we  meet  with  the  following  paraphrase  of  Jonah's  prayer  in  the 
whale's  belly : — 

^'  Then  a  prayer  ful  prest  the  prophete  th«r  maked 
On  this  wyse,  as  I  wane,  his  wgrdes  were  mony. 
Lorde  to  the  haf  I  cleped,  in  cares  ftd  stronge, 
Out  of  the  bole  thon  me  herde,  of  heUen  wombe 
I  calde,  &  thou  knew  myn  vnder  stenen ; 
Thou  diptes  me  of  the  depe  se,  in-to  the  dymme  hert, 
The  grete  flem  of  thy  flod  folded  me  vmbe ; 
Alle  the  gotes  of  ihf  goferes,  &  gronndeles  powles, 
&  thy  stryuande  sticmes  of  stryndes  so  mony, 
In  on  daschande  dam,  dryues  me  oner  ; 
&  get  I  say,  as  I  seet  in  the  se  bothem, 
'  Careful  am  I  kest  out  fro  thy  cler  ygen 
&  desenered  fro  thy  sygt ;  get  surely  I  hope, 
Efte  to  trede  on  thy  temple  &  teme  to  thy  seluen. 
I  am  wrapped  in  water  to  my  wo  stoundes. 
The  abyme  byndes  the  body  that  I  byde  inne ; 
The  pure  poplande  hourly  playes  on  my  hened. 
To  laste  mere  of  vche  a  mounte  man  am  I  fallen  ^ 

'  Chapters  xi.;  xii.;  xiii.;  xir.;  xvi.;  xvii.;  xix.;  xz. ;  xxi.;  xxii.;  xxiii. ; 
zxiT.;  XXY. ;  xxvi. ;  xxvii. ;  xxxi. 
I     i  xxxiv.  *  Preface,  vii.,  note. 

<  See  Journal  of  Sacred  LUeraiure,  No.  XIY.,  p.  249 ;  No.  XYI.,  p.  880. 
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The  barres  of  vche  abonk  fnl  bigly  me  haldes, 

That  I  may  lachche  no  lont  &  thon  my  lyf  wddcfi ; 

Thou  schal  releae  me  renk,  whil  thy  rygt  Blepes, 

Thnrg  mygt  of  tliy  m^rcy  that  mukel  is  to  tryste. 

For  when  thaooes  of  anguych  wate  hid  in  my  sawle^ 

Thenne  I  remembred  me  rygt  of  my  rych  lorde, 

Prayande  him  for  pete  his  prophete  to  here, 

That  in-to  his  holy  hoM«  myn  orisouw  mogt  entr^. 

I  haf  meled  mth  fliy  maystres  mony  longe  day, 

But  now  I  wot  wyterly,  that  those  vnwyse  ledes 

That  affyen  hym  m  vanyt^  &  in  vayne  thynges, 

For  think  that  mountes  to  nogt,  her  mercy  forsaken ; 

Bot  I  dewoutly  awowe  that  y^ray  bets  halden, 

Soberly  to  do  the  sacrafyse  when  I  schal  saue  worthe, 

&  offer  the  for  my  hele  a  fid  hoi  gyfte, 

&  halde  goud  that  thou  me  hetes ;  haf  here  my  trauthe." 

If  our  readers  will  compare  this  with  the  authorized  version, 
they  will  perceive  a  power  and  beauty  in  the  rendering  which 
we  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass  even  now ;  and  no  less  forcible 
is  the  account  of  Jonah's  preaching  and  its  results.  The  passage 
quoted  is,  as  will  be  perceived,  an  expansion  of  Jonah  iii.  4-9  :"» — 

«•  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  insert  here  a  passage  from  Dr.  Burg^s's 
translation  of  the  **  Repentance  of  Nineveh,"  by  Ephraem  Syrus.    The  reader 
will  note  for  himself  tne  resemblances  of  the  two  poets  as  well  as  their  ^ffer- 
ences.    We  only  give  a  portion  of  what  Ephraem  says  : — 
**  The  just  man,  Jonah,  opened  his  mouth '; 

Nineveh  listened  and  was  troubled. 

A  single  Hebrew  preacher 

Made  the  whole  city  to  fear. 

His  mouth  spake  and  delivered  its  doom, 

And  distributed  death  to  his  hearers. 

The  feeble  herald  stood  up, 

In  a  city  of  mighty  men. 

His  voice  broke  the  heart  of  kings. 

He  overturned  the  city  upon  them. 

By  one  word  which  cut  on  hope, 

He  made  them  drink  the  cup  of  wrath. 

Kings  heard  him  and  were  humbled, 

They  threw  away  their  crowns  and  became  lowly ; 

Noble  men  listened  and  were  filled  with  consternation. 

Instead  of  robes  they  clothed  themselves  with  sackcloth ; 

Venerable  old  men  heard  him. 

And  covered  their  Jbeads  with  ashes ; 

Rich  men  heard  hiiff  and  laid  open 

Their  txef^ivaes  before  the  poor ; 

Those  heard  him  who  had  lent  to  others, 

And  gave  their  bills  as  alms ; 

Debtors  heard  him  and  became  Just, 

So  as  not  to  deny  their  obligation ; 

BcMrrowen  returned  what  they  owed ; 

Creditors  became  forgiving ; 

Every  man,  respecting  his  salvation. 

Became  righteously  solicitous. 
NEW   SERIES. — VOL.    IX.,    NO,    XVIIl.  C  C 
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"  Get  schal  forty  dayes  fully  fare  to  an  eride, 
&  thenne  schal  Niniue  be  nomen  &  to  nogt  worthe ; 
Truly  this  ilk  toun  schal  tylte  to  grounde, 
Vp-so-dou»  schal  ge  dumpe  depe  to  the  abyine, 
To  be  swolged  swyftly  wyth  the  swart  erthe, 
&  alle  that  lyuyes  here-inne  lose  the  swete. 
This  speche  sprang  in  that  space  &  spradde  alle  aboute, 
To  borges  &  to  bacheleres,  that  in  that  burs  lenged ; 
Such  a  hidor  hem  hent  &  a  hatel  drede, 
That  all  chaunged  her  chere  &  chylled  at  the  hert. 
The  segge  sesed  not  get,  hot  sayde  euer  ilyche 
*  The  verray  vengaunce  of  god  schal  voyde  this  place.* 
Thenne  the  peple  pitosly  pleyned  ful  stylle, 
&  for  the  drede  of  drygtyn  doured  in  hert ; 
Heter  hayres  thay  hent  that  asperly  bited, 
&  those  ih&j  bounden  to  her  bak  &  to  her  bar  sydes, 
Dropped  dust  on  her  hede  &  dymly  bisogten, 
That  that  penaunce  plesed  him  that  playnes  on  her  wronge. 
&  ay  he  cryes  in  that  kyth  tyl  the  kyng  herde ; 
And  he  radly  vp-ros  &  ran  fro  his  chayer, 
His  ryche  robe  he  to  rof  of  his  rigge  naked, 

No  man  was  found  there, 
Who  contrived  how  he  might  defraud; 
They  contended  in  alioly  strife, 
How  each  should  gain  his  soul. 
Robbers  listened  to  Jonah, 

And  men  of  rapine  left  that  which  was  their  Qwn. 
Every  man  JnaiKed  himself, 
And  was  merciral  to  his  fellow  ; 
No  one  ludged  his  companion, 
For  each  one  judged  himself. 
Every  man  reproved  himself, 
For  wrath  was  reprovins  all  men. 
Murderers  heard  nim  and  made  confession, 
For  they  cast  off  the  fear  of  judges ; 
Judges  also  heard  hiih  and  neglected  iheir  office  ; 
Through  the  impending  wrath  plaints  were  silent ; 
They  were  unwilling  to  judge,  even  righteously, 
Lest  they  should  be  righteously  condemned. 
Every  man  sowed  mercy, 
That  from  it  he  might  reap  salvation. 

Sinners  listened  to  Jonah, 
And  each  one  confessed  his  sins. 
The  polluted  city  heard  him, 
And  quickly  put  off  its  abominations. 
Masters  also  heard  him, 
And  proclaimed  freedom  to  their  bondsmen; 
Slaves  heard  him  in  righteousness. 
And  increased  their  respect  for  their  masters. 
At  the  voice  of  Jonah  honourable  women 
Brought  down  their  pride  in  sackcloth ; 
The  repentance  was  indeed  sincere. 
When  haughty  women  put  on  humility!" 
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&  of  a  hepe  of  askes  he  hitte  in  the  myddes ; 

He  askes  heterly  a  hayre  &  hasped  hym  vmbe, 

Sewed  a  sekke  ther  abof,  and  syked  ful  colde ; 

Ther  he  dased  in  that  duste,  witA  droppande  teres, 

Wepande  fal  wonderly  alle  his  wrange  dedes. 

Thenne  sayde  he  to  his  seriauwtes,  *  samnes  yow  bilyue, 

Do  dryue  out  a  decre  demed  of  my  seluen, 

That  alle  the  bodyes  that  ben  wtthinne  this  bors  qnyk, 

Bothe  bumes  &  bestes,  burdes  and  childer, 

Vch  prynce,  vche  prest  &  prelates  alle, 

Alle  faste  frely  for  her  falee  werkes ; 

Seses  childer  of  her  sok,  soghc  hem  so  neuer, 

Ne  best  bite  on  no  brom,  ne  no  bent  nauther, 

Passe  to  no  pasture,  ne  pike  non  erbes, 

Ne  non  oxe  to  no  hay,  ne  no  horse  to  water ; 

Al  schal  crye  for-clewmed,  mth  alle  oure  clere  strenthe. 

The  rurd  schal  ryse  to  hym  that  rawthe  schal  haue ; 

What  wote  other  wyte  may  gif  the  wyge  lykes, 

That  is  hende  in  the  hygt  of  his  gentryse  ? 

I  wot  his  mygt  is  so  much,  thats  he  be  mysse-payed, 

That  in  his  mylde  amesyng  he  mercy  may  fynde ; 

&  if  we  leuen  the  layk  of  oure  layth  synnes, 

&  sty  lie  steepen  in  the  styge  he  stygtles  hym  seluen, 

He  wyl  wende  of  his  wodschip,  &  his  wrath  leue, 

&  forgif  Yus  this  gult  gif  we  hym  god  leuen." 

These  two  passages  will  suffice  to  shew  the  expressiveness 
of  our  language  at  the  remote  period  in  which  they  were 
written. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience,  which 
we  have  before  considered  at  some  lengthy  giving  some  specimens 
of  translations  from  it;  so  that  there  is  less  need  of  our  spending 
much  time  over  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Scattered  over  the 
work  from  beginning  to  end  are  translations  of  brief  portions 
of  Scripture  from  Job,  from  the  Psalms,  from  the  Prophets, 
and  from  the  New  Testament.  A  few  of  these  only  will  fully 
answer  our  purpose.    St.  Matt.  xxiv.  3 — 12,  is  thus  rendered : — 

"  *  Says  us,'  cryed  thai,  *  of  thi  conmiyng 
Som  taken  and  of  the  world  endyng. 
Crist  als  tite  answerd  tham  than. 
And  sayd  lukes  that  yhow  desayve  na  man, 
For  many  sal  com  in  my  name. 
That  sal  say  thus,  *  Crist  I  am.* 
And  many  a  man  thai  sal  bygile 
Bot  thai  sal  regne  here  hot  a  while ; 
And  rewme  ogayne  rewme,  on  the  same  wyse 
Men  ogayne  men,  thurgh  strength  sal  ryse ; 

c  c  2 
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Pestilences  and  hungers  sal  be, 
And  erthedjns  in  many  centre. 
And  al  this  sal  be  bygynnyng  hard 
Of  the  sorows  that  sal  com  aftirward ; 
Wykkednesse  sal  wax  many  falde, 
And  charity  of  many  sal  wax  calde." 

Another  example  of  this  author's  translations  may  fitly  fol- 
low here;  it  is  St,  Luke  xxi.  25 — 27 : — 

'^  Takens  sal  be  in  the  son  and  in  the  mone, 
And  in  the  stemes  that  in  heuen  may  ken, 
And  in  erthe  sal  be  grete  thrang  of  men, 
For  the  mengyng  of  the  noys  of  the  se 
Of  the  flodes,  that  than  sal  be ; 
And  men  sal  wax  dry  in  that  dyn 
For  drede  and  for  lang  bydyng  thar-in, 
.  That  til  al  the  world  sal  cum,'  says  he, 

*  For  t£e  myghtes  of  heuen  sal  than  styrd  be. 
And  thai  sflJ  se  the  son  of  man 

Comand  down  in  cloudes  than, 
With  his  grete  myght  and  magest^/  " 

The  well-known  passage  in  Joel  (ii.  30,  31)  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  given  above  : — 

'^  I  sal  gyfe  wonders  sere 
Up  in  heven,  als  men  sal  here ; 
And  takens  down  in  erthe  ere-on  to  luke, 
That  es  blode  and  fire  and  brethe  of  smoke ; 
The  son  sal  be  turned  in-til  mirknes. 
And  the  mone  in-til  blode,  and  be  lyghtles, 
Byfor  or  the  day  of  our  lord  sal  falle. 
That  sal  be  grete  and  openly  shewed  til  alle." 

With  one  other  example  we  must  pass  from  Hampole :  it  is 
to  be  found  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  26 — 30  : — 

'*  Thir  er  the  wordes  of  the  godspelle. 
That  es  on  Inglissche  thus  to  telle  : 

*  Als  was  done  in  the  days  of  No^, 
Ryght  swa  mans  son  sal  com,'  says  he, 

*■  Men  ete  and  drank  than  and  war  glade, 
And  wedded  wyfes,  and  bridalles  made 
Until  the  day,  namly,  that  No^ 
Went  in-to  the  shippe  that  made  he. 
And  sodanly  come  the  flode  that  tyde 
And  fordid  alle  the  world  swa  wyde. 
Alswa  in  the  days  of  Loth  byfelle. 
Men  ete  and  drank,  shortly  to  telle. 
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Ukan  with  other,  and  salde  and  boght, 

And  planted,  and  bygged,  and  houses  wroght, 

And  that  day  that  Loth  yhed  out  of  Sodome 

Sodanly  Groddes  vengeance  come ; 

It  rayned  fire  fra  heven  and  brunstane, 

And  tynt  al  that  thare  was,  and  spard  nane, 

Right  thus  sal  falle,  als  men  sal  se, 

The  day  man  son  sal  shewed  be.'  *' 

In  this  and  preceding  notices  on  Early  English  Poetry  we 
have  made  frequent  use  of  Wiclif  s  name,  and  may,  perhaps, 
therefore  fitly  close  this  article  with  some  few  extracts  from  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Bosworth  and 
Mr.  Waring,  Wiclif's  translation  of  the  Gospels  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  many  readers  who  might  otherwise  have  been  de- 
barred from  its  use.**  The  passages  we  propose  to  quote  from 
Wiclif  are  the  same  as  those  quoted  above  from  Hampole ;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  while 
Hampole's  can  hardly,  in  justice,  be  styled  anything  but  para- 
phrases in  rhyme,  WicliPs  are  translations,  both  being  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  8 — 12  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  Wiclif.  "  Tell  vs,  when  this  shalbe,  and  what  signe 
shalbe  of  thy  comminge,  and  of  the  ende  of  the  worlde.  Aud 
Jesus  answered  and  sayde  vnto  them.  Take  hede,  that  no  man 
desceave  you.  Many  schulen  come  in  my  name,  seyynge,  I 
am  Crist ;  and  thei  schulen  disceyue  manye.  Sothly  ye  ben  to 
heere  bateyls,  and  opynyouns  of  bateyls ;  se  ye,  that  ye  ben 
not  distroblid ;  forsoth  it  bihoueth  thes  thingis  to  be  don,  but 
not  yit  is  the  ende.  Folk  schal  ryse  to  gidere  agen  folk,  and 
rewme  in  to  rewme,  and  pestilencis,  and  hungris,  and  erthe- 
mouyngis  schulen  be  by  placis ;  forsothe  alle  thes  thingis  ben 

bigynnyngis  of  sorwis And  for  wickidnesse  schal  be 

plenteous,  the  charite  of  manye  schal  wexe  coold.'^  St.  Luke 
xxi.  25 — 27  is  translated  as  follows :  *'  And  tokenes  schulen  be 
in  the  sunne,  and  moone,  and  sterris ;  and  in  the  erthe  schal  be 
ouerleying  of  folkis,  for  confusioun  of  sown  of  the  see  that 
and  wawis;  men  waxinge  drye  for  drede  and  abidinge  that 
schulen  come  on  al  the  world;  forwhi  vertues  of  heuene 
schulen  be  mouyd.     And  thanne  thei  schulen  se  mannis  sone 

«  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  parallel  colnmnSf  with  the  versions 
of  Wiclif  and  Tyndale ;  arranged,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bosworth,  D.D.,  etc.,  etc.,  assisted  by  George  Waring,  Esq.,  M.A.  London,  1865. 
A  very  valuable  book,  and  one  which  we  hope  to  see  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
wish  to  know  what  changes  our  language  has  undergone  during  the  last  nine 
hundred  years.  These  changes  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  volume  before  us 
from  King  Alfred  to  Wiclif,  from  Wiclif  to  Tyndale,  and  so  on  to  our 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
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comynge  in  a  cloude,  with  greet  power  and  maieste/'  And  St. 
Luke  xvii.  26 — 30  thus  :  "  And  as  it  was  don  in  the  dayes  of 
Noe,  80  it  schal  be  in  the  dayes  of  mannis  sone.  Thei  eeten 
and  drunken^  and  weddiden  wyues,  and  weren  gouun  to  wed- 
dingis^  til  in  to  the  day  in  which  Noe  entride  in  to  his  schip ; 
and  the  greet  flood  cam^  and  loste  alle.  Also  as  it  was  don  in 
the  dayes  of  Loth^  thei  eeten  and  drunken,  boughten  and 
seelden,  plantiden  and  byldeden;  sothli  in  what  day  Loth 
wente  out  of  Sodom,  the  Lord  reynede  fier  and  brymstoon 
fro  heuene,  and  loste  alle.  Vp  this  thing  it  schal  be,  in  what 
day  mannis  sone  schal  be  schewid.'' 

J.  M.  C. 


DucoverieB  at  Ephetus, — Yesterday,  being  at  Azizieh,  I  had  some  finds 
worth  noticing.  First  I  examined  the  conical  hill  near  Azizieh,  beyond  the 
Ephesus  Pass.  This,  as  I  suspected,  I  found  to  be  a  tomb ;  and  it  proves  to  be 
one  of  tho  remarkable  monuments  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  conical  hill  about 
600  or  700  feet  high,  but  joining  on  .to  a  low  ridge  behind.  It  is  so  unlike  the 
neighbouring  formations  of  limestone  that  I  suspect  it  has  been  trimmed  par- 
tially. This  mound,  about  150  feet  below  the  summit,  is  crowned  with  a  ring 
wall  of  loose  rubble  piled  about  ten  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  which  is 
mostly  in  good  preservation.  On  the  top  is  the  tumulus,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  having  been  rifled,  and  in  a  worse  state  than  the  tomb  of  Tantalus  on 
Bipylus.  There  are  appearances  of  the  inner  vault,  and,  like  that  of  Tantalus, 
there  are  many  bits  of  tiles  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  likewise  in  the  wall  and 
scattered  over  the  niound.  To  designate  this,  I  propose  to  call  it  the  Tomb  of 
Lydus.  At  the  foot  to  the  east,  close  against  the  tomb,  I  found  the  site  of  a 
small  town,  about  1,000  feet  square,  evidently  on  the  old  road  to  the  interior. 
I  then  went  with  Mr.  £.  A.  Drew  to  see  the  pass  he  has  brought  to  light,  and 
which  is  the  real  Ephesus  Pass,  about  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a-hiQf  to  the 
right  of  the  present  Ephesus  Pass,  through  which  the  railway  passes  to  Azizieh. 
The  original  and  deserted  pass  is  a  very  interesting  site.  Here  I  identified  the 
site  of  a  large  town  oi*  city,  which  must  have  had  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
For  a  mile  and  a-half  or  two  miles  the  surface  is  thickly  filled  with  tiles  and 
stones,  interspersed  with  foundations  and  heaps  of  stones.  The  only  sculptured 
remains  are  at  the  lower  part,  near  Azizieh,  where  there  is  a  small  but  solid 
building,  with  a  niche  and  two  windows.  In  the  tombs  are  two  double  pilaster^ 
of  very  poor  style.  This  place  I  have  named  Eski  Azizieh.  I  cannot  con- 
jecture its  ancient  designation.  Ijt  was  evidently  the  summer  town  or  village  of 
Ephesus,  and  I  consider  Latorea  was  at  Boorgas,  close  by.  There  are  consider- 
able remains  of  the  causeway,  but  the  place  must  have  been  deserted  for  many 
centuries.  The  pass  leading  to  Azizieh  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  but  then 
below  Eski  Azizieh  is  a  good  stream  most  of  the  way  from  Magnesia  ad  Msean- 
drum.  I  consider  Eski  Azizieh  a  promising  site  for  excavations.  All  the 
places  I  have  referred  to  are  within  a  short  walk  of  Azizieh,  and  Eski  Azizieh  is 
about  five  miles  from  Ephesus  station. — Htde  Clabke. — Atheiujeum, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  ON  LEV.  XI.  3-7,  AND  DEUT.  XIV,  6-8.- 

Mr.  Gillespie  having  waited  upon  Mr.  Young,  to  bring  before 
him  the  passages  Leviticus  xi.  3 — 7,  and  Deuteronomy  xiv.  6 — 8, 
in  combination  with  1  Kings  vii.  9,  Mr.  Young  writes  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  correspondence  goes  on : — 

No.  1. — Mr.  Young  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  examined  every  one  of  the  ten  passages 
where  the  word  PHS  occurs,  comparing  them  with  the  ancient 
versions,  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee  Targum,  the  Syriac  Peshito, 
the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Arabic. 
If  you  could  kindly  favour  me  with  your  question  in  writing,  I 
shall  try  and  give  as  distinct  an  answer  as  possible. — Yours,  etc. 
Edinburgh,  Jnne  28, 1865. 

No.  2. — Mr.  Gillespie  to  Mr.  Young. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  kind  note  of  yesterday, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  my  question  in  the  briefest  form, 
divested  of  every  extrinsic  consideration. 

Is  it  the  case  that  the  writer  in  Leviticus  xi.  and  Deute- 
ronomy xiv.  asserts  that  the  hare  does  chew  the  cud  ?  that  is, 
does  the  writer  imply  that  the  animal  has  the  stomach  and 
habits  of  a  ruminant  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  writer 
really  allege  no  more  than  this,  that  the  hare  brings  forward  and 
chews,  that  is,  saws  or  grinds  its  food  ?  In  other  words,  did  not 
King  James's  translators  take  a  meaning  to  the  Hebrew,  in 
place  of  taking  one  from  it  ?  And  is  it  not  corroborative  of  such 
a  supposition,  that,  although  the  phraseology  in  the  Hebrew 
varies  considerably,  those  translators  keep  by  the  one  phrase, 
whatever  the  phraseology  of  the  original  ? 

Such  is  my  question,  eliminated  in  the  meantime  from  all 
external  considerations.  These  possibly  may  come  into  the  field 
afterwards. — Yours,  etc. 

P.S.  Possibly  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
phrase  made  by  the  two  Hebrew  words  occurring  so  often  may 
be  translated  set  on  the  saw,  or  saunng  process.  If  so,  the  pas- 
sages in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  could  be  trsinslated  in  har- 
mony with  the  passage  in  1  Kings  vii.  9. 
Edinburgh,  June  29,  1865. 

«  Between  Messrs.  William  Honyman  Gillespie  and  Robert  Young  and  the 
Author  of  a  Popular  Appeal^  etc.    As  prepared  for  publication  by  Mr.  Gillespie. 
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No.  8. — Mr.  Young  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  much  that  I  have  been  unavoidably 
prevented  till  now  from  writing  you,  as  I  promised,  regarding 
the  phrase,  "  Chewing  the  cud,'^  as  found  in  Lev.  xi.  3 — 7,  and 
Dent.  xiv.  6—8,     The  original  word,  which  in  these  passages  is 

translated  "  cud,''  is  rnS,  which  is  derived  from  a  root,  JTIi 

or  y^i  or  1^,  the  primary  signification  of  which  is  almost,  if 

not  altogether,  uniformly  admitted  by  lexicographers  to  be  '^  to 
drag  or  draw  along,  or  up,  or  backwards  and  forwards,*'  like  most 

Hebrew  words  having  *^il  in  the  first  syllable.  Other  derivatives 
are  miQ,  a  ''saw"  because  ''drawn"  along,  and  rnSll 
''  strife,  contention."  The  most  natural  meaning,  therefore,  of 
rna  is  a  "  thing  dragged  "  along,  backwards  and  forwards,  etc. 

The  Hebrew  verb  translated  "ckew"^  is  literally  derived 
from  a  root,  signifying  to  "  bring  up,  cause  to  ascend,  come,  or 
go  up."  It  may  be  rendered  " to  hringforward"  though  " up " 
is  the  more  natural  meaning.  It  occurs  2  Ch.  xx.  34,  where  it  is 
translated  "  mentioned ;"  but  evidently  "  brought  up  or  forward  " 
is  the  primitive  idea.  Literally,  then,  the  combined  phrase  is, 
"bringing  up  or  forward  (the  thing  dragged,  or)  the  drag," 
whatever  that  may  be.  In  Lev.  xi.  7,  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  8,  there 
is  a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  change  of  the  verb,  which  is  not  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "  to  bring  up  or  forward,"  but  is  one  derived  from, 

or  connected  with,  the  noun  rPS  itself,  and  must  evidently  have 
the  same  general  meaning.  Literally,  then,  this  phrase  is,  "  and 
the  drag  (or  dragged  thing)  it  does  not  drag."  In  Deut.  xiv.  8, 
where  the  common  English  version  reads  "yet  cheweth  riot  the 
cud,"  the  Hebrew  text  has  no  verb  at  all,  and  is  simply,  "  and 
not  the  drag  or  dragged  thing."*' 

If,  passing  from  the  philological,  we  turn  to  the  historical, 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  we  find  that  the  authors  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version  (b.c.  280)  have  uniformly  rendered  it  by  avarfovat 
^pvKurfiov;  the  Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelos  (b.c.  50  to  a.d. 

100)  renders  it  «"«9D  «|5PP>    the  Peshito-Syriac  (a.d.  100- 

150)  renders  it  ISSo^jASo;    the  Samaritan  version  (a.d.  150- 

200)  renders  it  TTM  ]pDD ;  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  of 
Jerome  (a.d.  400)  renders  it  "rumino;"  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadias  Oaon  is  too  recent  to  be  of  much  authority,  but  it 

*  See  letter,  No.  10.- W.  H.  G.  "  Ibid. 
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agrees  with  all  the  above-mentioned  versions  in  rendering  it 
"  bringing  up  or  forward  the  drag^  or  dragged  thing/'  i.e.,  the 
cad. 

I  regret  I  cannot  at  present  throw  any  additional  light  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  uphold 
the  translation  you  mention^  "  to  set  on  the  sawing  process  /^ 
and  if  it  were^  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  meaning  would  not 
be  materially  different  from  the  commonly  understood  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  "  cnewing  the  cud." 

The  questions  at  issue,  Whether  the  hare  does  or  does  not 
chew  the  cud,  and  whether  Moses  asserts  or  does  not  assert  it 
as  a  fact,  do  not,  it  appears  to  me,  trench  upon  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  a  Divine  record  of  duty.  Every  wise  teacher  adapts 
his  instructions  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils.  He  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life  without  rigidly  scrutinizing  its  positive 
accuracy.  Hence  he  speaks  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  of  the 
birds  of  the  air  carrying  tidings,  of  the  lion  being  strongest 
among  beasts,  of  the  eagle  plucking  out  the  eye  of  a  disobe- 
dient child,  of  its  reviving  its  youth,  of  the  everlasting  rnoun- 
tains,  of  Beelzebub  casting  out  demons,  of  thunder  being  the 
voice  of  God,  etc.  The  design  of  Revelation  is  not  to  teach  the 
physical  sciences,  but  man's  duty  to  his  fellow-man,  and  to  God 
Himself.  This  duty  is  either  natural  or  positive ;  the  former 
cannot  change,  but  the  latter  may.  Hence  the  two  must  be 
distinguished :  this  may  sometimes  not  be  easy,  but  there  is  no 
alternative,  no  infallible  criterion,  and  we  are  bound  to  investi- 
gate for  ourselves  as  accountable  beings.  God's  Revelations  are 
all  progressive,  implying  previous  incompleteness  in  each.  The 
former  are  only  binding  as  explained,  or  modified,  or  enlarged, 
by  the  latter.  I  dread  greatly  lest  Christian  apologists  or  exposi- 
tors should  bind,  or  attempt  to  bind,  a  certain  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  the  hearty  reception  of  it  as  a  Revelation  of  God's 
will  in  '*  many  parts,"  and  in  '^  many  ways,"  made  to  us  and  to 
our  fathers. — ^Yours,  etc. 

P.S.  You  xure  welcome  to  use  this  in  any  way. 
Peebles,  July  4,  1865. 

No.  4. — Mr.  Gillespie  to  Mr.  Young. 

My  dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  4th  current  I  perused  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  with  pleasure,  because  you  seem  to 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  enquiry ;  with  satisfac- 
tion, because  we — unless  I  mistake  the  matter  very  much — 
sail  in  the  same  boat,  though  we  are  not  pulling  at  the  san^e 
individual  oar. 
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From  the  detail  you  give^  it  appears  (and  previously  I  had 
no  doubt  on  the  subject,)  that  to  draw  pr  drag  backwards  and 
forwards, — of  which  sawing  is  one  of  the  kinds, — ^is  the  radical 

meaning  of  the  Hebrew  verb  IIH  {Garar,  or,  with  your  leave, 
Gar,)  [Has  not  this  latter  form  a  representative  in  a  braid 
Scotch  verb?     In  ex.  gr,, — He  gaur^d  me  greet.']     About  the 

other  Hebrew  word,  {TlbVO  from  HTy,)  there  is,  and  there  can 
be,  no  substantial  diversity  of  opinion. 

Grinding,  then,  sawing  with  the  teeth,  chewing  with  the 
grinders,  as  graminivorous  quadrupeds  chew,  and  must  chew, 
their  grassy  food,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  verb  which 
occurs  in  so  many  letters,  or  latently  as  root,  in  our  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch.     The  noun,  whether  in  one  form  or  another, 

whether  as  TDi  in  Leviticus  xi.  and  Deuteronomy  xiv.,  or  as 

TDSO  in  1  Kings  vii.  9,  must  have  a  meaning  in  analogy 
with  the  meaning  of  the  relative  verb.  The  gerah,  then,  or 
nCgerah  means,  or  may  mean,  a  saw,  or  the  process  of  sawing ; 
when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  food,  it  means  chewing,  by 
grinding,  or  by  continued  mastication  of  the  blades  of  grass. 
I  think,  for  all  this,  I  have  substantial  evidence  in  your 
valuable  detail. 

And  now  for  my  real  question.  For  your  detail,  or  the 
philological  investigation,  does  no  more  than  prepare  the  way 
for  the  grand  question  at  issue.  I  find  in  my  English  Dic- 
tionaries that  the  word  cud  is  ^^the  food  which  ruminating 
animals  return  from  the  first  stomach,  into  the  mouth,  to  chew 
a^ain.^'  The  word  ctk/,  therefore,  relates  to  at  least  two  stomachs, 
while  to  chew  the  cud  refers  to  something  brought  from  the  first 
stomach  to  be  returned  into  the  second.  Now  I  ask,  has 
Moses  (supposing  Moses  is  the  author  of  Leviticus  and  Deu- 
teronomy), has  Moses,  I  say,  one  word  that  relates  to  two 
stomachs?  Has  he  one  word  which  involves  anatomicsd  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  his  audience,  or  readers  ?  Does  he  treat  of 
the  nature  of  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant,  as  distinguished  from 
the  structure  of  a  non-ruminant  animal  ?  To  these  questions 
I  emphatically  answer — No.  And  I  invite  you  to  follow  my 
course,  and  do  the  same. 

The  writer  of  our  passages  (and,  for  the  present,  I  do  not 
care  who  he  was,)  is,  or  personates,  a  lawgiver, — a  lawgiver 
writing  for  a  people,  not  many  years  before  escaped  from  the 
degradation  of  a  two,  or  three,  or  four,  hundred  years^  subjection 
to  debasing  slavery — slaves  in  the  land  of  enemies,  or  men  who 
had  come  to  be  their  determined  enemies.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, is  represented  as  having  a  mass  of  men  in  his  eye,  who 
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could  not  be  supposed  ready  to  view  things  scientifically,  or 
according  to  inner  knowledges  and  mysteries.  He  must  address 
himself  to  men  who*,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  their  five  senses, 
could  tell  their  right  hand  from  their  left, — could  tell,  not  in- 
deed, whether  an  animal,  on  dissection,  reveals  one,  two,  or 
more  stomachs ;  but  whether  an  animal,  which  they  were,  or 
were  not,  to  cook  for  their  dinner,  chewed  deliberately,  as  tame 
cattle  in  general  do,  and  as  the  camel,  and  the  hare  also  do,  as 
opposed  to  the  non-sawing,  or  non-grinding  process  by  which  a 
swine,  or  sow,  swallowed  or  bolted  its  food.  That  was  the 
distinction  to  which  the  lawgiver,  or  his  simulator,  must 
evidently  refer,  and  any  Israelite,  not  affected  from  his  birth 
with  incurable  eye-disease  (in  a  country  abounding  with  every 
species  o(  ophthalmia)^  could  tell  whether  a  quadruped  bolted  or 
swallowed  its  food  wholesale,  like  the  unclean  pig — unclean 
not  only  ceremonially,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  in  every  other  . 
sense  also ;  or  whether,  like  a  dainty  ox,  it  will  eat  one  sort  of 
grass,  and  reject  another  kind,  leaving  several  species  to  the 
asses,  and  geese  that  were  to  come  after  it. 

With  much  which  is  in  the  second  part  of  your  letter  I  quite 
agree.  Men  in  all  ages  must  speak  the  language  of  phenomena 
or  appearances ;  even  philosophers  cannot  speak,  in  their  every 
day  intercourse,  esoterically,  or  according  to  language  which  the 
deepest  science  would  vouch  for  as  expressing  the  truest  scientific 
meaning.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  must  have 
spoken  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  But  this  hardly  travels  in  the 
direction  of  the  real  difficulty.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
men  of  science  must  descend  from  their  stilts  when  they  ask 
Jenny  to  put  the  kettle  on,  but  whether  men  of  science,  or  men 
of  nescience,  men  of  wit,  or  men  without  wits,  men  whether  ^ 
philosophers  or  not,  and,  I  may  add,  whether  inspired  or  unin- 
spired ;  the  question,  I  repeat,  is  not  whether  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  must  alike  speak  the  common  language,  the 
language  of  everyday  life.  But  the  question  radically  is,  must 
a  man  speak  either  according  to  the  inner  truth  of  things,  or 
esoterically  ?  or  according  to  the  outer  appearance  of  things,  or 
exoterically  ?  I  say  he  must.  No  excuse  can  be  found  for  a 
speaker  or  writer  contradicting  both  the  facts  of  science  and  the 
truth  as  embodied  in  common  language,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  To  come  to  the  point :  if  Moses  should  assert,  or  assent 
to  what  implies,  that  a  hare  has  two  stomachs — that  it  regurgi- 
tates its  food,  passing  the  partially-chewed  grass  up  from  the 
first  or  outer  stomach  into  the  mouth,  to  be  chewed  at  leisure 
and  afterwards  passed  on  to  the  second  or  inner  stomach,  there 
to  undergo  the  next  process  of  chymification,  etc.,  etc. — if,  I  say. 
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Moses  (for  this  heterodox  Bishop  of  Natal)  asserted  that  the 
hare  did  so,  your  shield,  so  ample,  and  constructed  with  the  most 
generous  intentions,  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  protect  Moses 
from  the  sharp  darts  of  this  dreadful  and  troublesome  Colenso. 
I  think  you  will  see  this  clearly.  Your  principle — even  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  admitted  it  to  the  full — does  not  extend  to 
such  a  case  as  that  in  hand.  Fairbairn's  way  of  it  (though  in 
reality  he  does  not  honestly  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face) 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  than  you  are.  All  philosophers  and 
great  poets,  whether  inspired  like  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Dante,  or 
a  Shakespeare,  or  inspired  by  that  still  greater  inspiration  pos- 
sessed by  a  Moses  (who  was  a  very  great  poet  if  he  only  wrote 
the  songs  attributed  to  him),  or  an  Isaiah — an  Ezekiel,  or  a  St. 
John ; — all  philosophers  and  all  poets  must  keep  within  a  certain 
distance  of  truthful  representation.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to 
assert  what  is  false  exoterically  and  esoterically,  and  in  every  way 
that  the  wit  of  man  can  put  it.  Nay,  I  would  go  farther,  and 
maintain  that,  if  no  ordinary  philosopher  or  poet  could  dare  to 
state  what  was  false  in  every  sense,  much  less  could  an  extra- 
ordinary philosopher  and  poet,  all  in  one,  by  virtue  of  his  claim 
to  a  higher  inspiration,  venture  to  vend  sheer  falsities,  which 
both  the  investigations  of  science  and  the  experience  of  every- 
day life  would  combine  to  pronounce  falsities,  if  not  sheer 
fatuities. 

Edinburgh,  10th  July,  18S5. 

P.S. — 31st  July,  1865. — The  preceding  has  lain  by  me  since 
the  10th  curt.  Since  it  was  written  several  Scotch  songs  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  containing  the  word  referred  to  in 
my  second  paragraph,  and,  which  is  surprising,  the  word  is  spelt 
exactly  as  the  Hebrew  verb  is,  i.e.,  not  "gaur*'  (as  I  have  it), 
but  ffar. 

No.  5. — Mr.  Young  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  lengthened  communication  of  July 
10th — 31st  reached  me  in  due  course.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  at  all  see  how  rnS  rna  in  Lev.  xi.  7,  can  mean 
anything  but  ''  to  drag,  or  draw  along  the  drag,''  or  that 
rna  rnSJP^  "  to  bring  up  the  drag,"  can  mean  anything  dif- 
ferent from  the  idea  of  "chewing  the  cud,"  expressed  in  all 
the  ancient  versions.  Your  own  idea  of  "  sawing  the  sawn" 
food  appears  equivalent  to  "chewing  the  cud,"  totally  irre- 
spective of  the  question  whether  Moses  or  the  Bible  says  any- 
thing about  animals  having  two  stomachs,  or  whether  the  Jews 
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had  any  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Three  animals  are 
mentioned  as  doing  a  certain  thing ;  two  of  them,  undoubtedly, 
do  this  very  thing,  the  third  does  not.^  It  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  (if  the  text  be  uncorruptecP)  the  author  spake 
either  agreeably  to  common  opinion,  or  was  himself  mistaken. 
I  think  the  first  the  most  probable,  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
man  as  Cowper  was  under  the  same  impression,  while  daily 
observing  the  animal  in  question,  shews  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  popular  theory.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  even  when  in 
Egypt,  was  much  beyond  what  is  generally  recognized.  I  be- 
lieve their  oppression  lasted  only  a  comparatively  short  time, 
that  they  were  all  the  time  under  their  own  officers  and  judges, 
and  that — save  only  in  the  matter  of  the  forced  levy  of  men  for 
the  brick  kilns,  and  the  attempted  murder  of  the  cluldren — ^they 
were  as  happy  as  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

I  cannot  at  all  see  how  rn2  can  mean  "  the  process  of 
sawing  or  chewing;''  it  can  only  mean,  I  think,  the  thing 
sawn  or  chewed.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  translating 
it,  "  grinding  the  ground  thing,  chewing  the  chewn,  sawing  the 
sawn  thing/'  but  I  see  strong  objections  to  rendering  it,  as  you 
do,  "  grinding  with  the  grinders."     In  this  case  we  would  most 

naturally  expect  rnS  to  be  in  the   plural  il'i'ljl,  which  never 

occurs,  e.g.,  11^*131  ^^'^S.  Besides,  ''to  bring  up  the  grinders" 
would  be  nonsense. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  if  I  had  been 
able  to  concur  in  your  proposed  solution  of  the  (supposed)  diffi- 
culty, but  my  critical  conscience  forbids  me,  and  I  have  such  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  value  of  a  philological-historical 
testimony  that  it  overbears  every  other  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  a  Scriptmre  phrase.  By  far  the  great 
majority  of  Colenso's  objections  have  been  familiar  to  Jewish 
and  Christian  expositors  and  to  the  ancient  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  they  have  been  easily  answered  by  a  reference 
to  the  original  text  and  the  ancient  versions,  etc. ;  but  the 
objection  regarding  the  hare  seems  a  new  one,  not  known  to 
the  ancients,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  my  reading.  Had 
it  been  founded  on  a  mere  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
you  suppose,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  noticed  and  treated  of; 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  noticed  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 


*  One  of  the  animals — t^.,  the  camel — does  chew  the  cud  undoubtedly; 
sfuLphan  is  a  doubtful  name,  the  beast  being  doubtful ;  and  the  third  case,  to 
wit,  that  of  the  hare,  is  the  de  quo  qtieritur, — W.  H.  G. 
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translation  is  correct^  and  the  solutfon  must  be  sought  in 
another  direction.  Wishing  yoa  every  success  in  elucidating' 
Scripture^  believe  me  to  remain. — Yours,  etc. 

Edinburgh,  October  9,  1865. 


No.  6. — Mr.  GiLi^ESPiB  to  Mr.  Young. 

Dear  Sir, — ^An  observer  looking  at  a  mountain  when  near 
its  base  does  not  see  its  size  and  proportions  so  well  as  a  person 
vho  is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance.  That  I  might  have 
the  benefit  of  this  law  in  the  observation  of  masses,  I  have  not 
been  looking  at  the  mountain  since  the  receipt  of  your  last 
letter,  dated  Oct.  9. 

In  fine,  I  mean  to  jot  down  one  or  two  things  which  came 
uppermost  in  reflecting  upon  our  correspondence.  I  shall  not 
promise  more  than  some  remarks,  which  may  not  be  connected 
like  links  in  a  chain,  but  they  shsdl  all  have  relation  to  the  one 
subject,  nevertheless. 

Is  it  now  very  plain  that — taking  for  granted  that  Moses,  as 
a  legislator,  wrote  the  passages — Moses  has  not  a  word  referring 
to  the  topic  of  how  many  stomachs :  he  never  intended  to  say 
a  word  to  his  countrymen  about  the  internal  anatomy  of  the 
hare,  or  any  other  of  the  unclean  beasts,  whom  he  specially 
excludes.  As  a  wise  legislator  writing  laws  for  unscientific 
(who,  as  their  history  shews,  were  also  often  hungry)  citizens, 
he  did  not  dream  of  going  beyond  their  depth  when  settling 
such  a  home  question  as  how  to  fill  the  belly.  But  it  is 
equally  plain  that  he  would  naturally  take  for  his  tests  things 
visible  to  the  senses,  such  as  long  continued  chewing  of  a  ball  of 
grass,  or  grassy  food. 

To  go  a  single  step  farther,  must  not  every  tyro  in  Hebrew 
perceive  that,  in  the  texts,  there  is  not  a  term  or  phrase  which 
can  be  tortured  into  a  reference  to  one,  two,  or  more  stomachs? 
There  is  a  word  which  indubitably  means  to  ascend,  or  bring 
up,  but  which  may  also  mean  to  bring  forward,  etc.  There 
is  another  word  which,  without  question,  has  been  rightly  trans- 
lated as  being  concerned  with  a  saw,  and  which  must,  therefore, 
be  in  other  passages  translated  with  some  reference  to  sawing, 
literal  or  metaphorical ;  say,  such  sawing,  as  long  continued 
grinding  or  chewing  the  food,  as  those  clean,  graminivorous 
animals  did,  and  do  grind,  or  chew,  their  food.  If  all  this  be 
so,  Moses  does  not  assert  that  the  hare  chews  the  cud.  He 
asserts  merely  that  the  hare  brings  forward  (out  of  its  side 
cheek -pouch  as,  perhaps,)  its  grassy  mouthful,  to  be  well — that 
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is,  lengthily — masticated  before  being  committed  to  its  stomach, 
incapable  itself  of  digesting  blades  of  grass  as  such. 

Hence  the  text  of  Moses  is  not  at  all  impugned  by  the 
sagacious  discovery  by  modern  naturalists,  that  the  hare  has 
only  the  stomach  of  a  rodent ;  that,  consequently,  it  has  not 
the  stomach  of  a  ruminant ;  that,  in  short,  it  has  not  two  or 
more  stomachs,  like  the  cow. 

But  take  the  phrase,  to  chew  the  cud,  in  a  wide  sense — 
holding  that  cud  means  merely  a  ball  of  grass,  without  con- 
sidering whether  the  mouth  the  ball  is  in  be  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  with  one  stomach  or  with  a  variety  of  stomachs — if, 
I  say,  one  held  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  then  the 
most  strict  maintainer  of  verbal  inspiration  need  not  object  to 
allow  that  Moses  alleged  thsft  the  hare  did  chew  the  cud. 
These  are  things  that  occur  to  me  in  reflecting  upon  one 
department  of  our  correspondence ;  but  there  is  another  topic 
on  which  I  would  say  a  word. 

The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  do  I  become  satis- 
fied that  it  will  never  do  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  infallible 
depositary  of  heavenly  secrets,  who  errs  and  goes  astray  in  the 
saddest  manner  about  the  common-place  and  earthly  matters. 
Our  Master  says,  according  to  an  Evangelist,  "  If  I  have  told 
you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if 
I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?*'  Could  not  we  accommodate 
this  passage  to  our  present  purpose,  and  bring  forth  this  pro- 
position for  use  ? — If  I,  Moses,  have  told  you  of  earthly  matters, 
within  the  reach  of  your  faculties,  and  therein  have  proved  to  be 
a  sorry  bungler,  how  should  ye  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  of  recondite 
mysteries  in  the  heavens  ?  If  I  err,  as  to  the  bodily  functions  of 
the  common  hare,  in  giving  you  laws  as  to  what  you  are  to  eat, 
and  not  to  eat,  how  shall  you  believe  me  when  I  pretend  to  give 
you  the  archetypes  of  things  as  they  are  in  the  heavens  of  God  ? 

I  have  noted,  for  a  good  while,  that  many  defenders  of 
revelation  seem  to  argue  in  this  fashion.  The  more  ignorant 
and  erring  a  man  is  as  to  matters  of  human  science,  and  mat- 
ters of  fact  of  an  earthly  kind  in  general,  so  much  the  fitter  is 
he  to  become  the  organ  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  oracles.  Pal- 
pably, the  very  reverse  ought  to  be  the  rule ;  and  the  man  who 
in  matters  of  fact  and  human  science  proves  himself  a  block- 
head, or,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  great  authority,  Dog- 
berry, writes  himself  down  ass,  plenarily  evidences  that  he  is 
incompetent  for  the  task  of  teaching  occult  heavenly  truths.  If 
a  man  mistakes  matters  so  much  as  to  count  erroneously  how 
many  teeth  his  own  veritable  donkey  has,  in  order  Va^X,  quh 
philosopher;  he  may  lay  down  the  dental  law  for  the  large  ass 
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fftmfly,  bow  shall  he  be  able  to  cause  us  ta  have  Mth  in  him 
as  a  revealer  of  such  a  mystery  as  the  pre-existent  humanity 
of  the  Logos^  the  eternal  archetype  of  universal  man? 

The  truth  of  the.iaatter  is  that  the  commoA  sense  of  man- 
kind will  always  rebel  against  that  species  of  teachers.  It  has 
been  said  (and  I  fancy  truly  said)  that  no  one  was  ever  a  hero 
to  his  valet  de  chambre,  just  because  the  valet  must  have 
observed  how  his  master  coughed^  and  how  he  spat.  The  valet^ 
perceiving  that  his  lord  is  as  common  a  man  as  he  is  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  offices  of  life,  infers  that  his  lord  can  be  nothing 
greater — cannot  be  a  hero  at  all.  Therein  the  valet  is  wrong; 
he  draws  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  his  premises.  Bat^ 
for  all  that,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  his  reasoning.  His 
lorcli  he  has  found,  is  a  genuine  man ;  his  daily  necessities  pYove 
that ;  prove  moreover  that  he  cannot  be  raised  entirely  above 
the  level  of  humanity.  And  thus  the  writer,  who  is  humaii  in 
his  earthly  manifestations,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  aitogethtt 
above  the/  plase .  of  humanity  ixi*  bis  heeivenly  connections.  It  is 
more  easy  to  err  here  than  there;  it  is  more  4iffi<^^lt  ^  be 
right  in  the  heavenly  revelation  than  in  the  eajrthly  refprt. 

I  .bopettbat  y'Ou  will  tnke  my  observations  Ia,  quite  gppd 
part ; .  .that  yon  will  alWw  tbem  thepr  dm  Weigbtj  aiui  1'^f^!^y 
•hoi^d  you  indiaa  more  tban  hitfaierto  to  my  side  ^itji  -r^ard  to 
aaiy>  of  the  topios  which  have  been  oooitrovqrted  between  U8,;;op 
will  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  sourrl 
remain,  etc. 
Edinborgb,  December  30, 1865. 

No.  7. — Mr.  YouNCJ  to  Mr.  Gillbspix. 

Dear  Sir,->— Your  favour  of  the  30th  ult.  came  safely  to  band. 
I  have  iiead  it  with  attention,  aud  hasten  to  acknowle4g«  it 
before  a  pressure  of  other  duties  push  it  aside. 

The  line  of  thought  it  is  based  on,  viz.^  that  if  a  messenger 
of  God  is  not  trustworthy  bi "  earthly  things/^  he  cannot  he  so 
iu  *'  heavenly  ones,^'  rather  belongs  to  the  theologian  thai)  to  the 
verbal  critic^  whose  province  is  the  meaning  of  worda^  not;<th^r 
irutk'Or  (»nsi9tenoyi.  The  only  philological  uemark,  th^pfcre, 
that  oomrs'to  ^letomakeon  yooi:  oommumcation  i^i,tbat 

Tdoiibt  teri)  mti(?A  the  pitopriefy  oFrfendering  riTlWS;  '*bri!i%(ftg 
forward"  instead  of  ^M>cinging  upv'^  Until  some  very  distinct 
passage  can  be  brought  forward  to  support  the  new  meaiam^; 
the  old  one  appears  the  onJy  true  one. 

I  suspect    a  good  ded   of  the   appapeut  diffiiwJty.  rwrises 
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from  a   misunderstanding  of  the  expression,  ''all  (or  every) 
Scripture  is  God-breathed/'* 
Edinburgh,  January  3,  1866. 

No.  8. — Mr.  Gillespie  to  Mr.  Young. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  3rd  inst.,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  express  my  sense  of  your  goodness  in  writing  me  so 
folly  with  the  view  of  implanting  in  me  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  true  inspiration.  I  am  sorry  that,  after  every  con- 
sideration, your  sentiments  appear  in  my  humble  opinion  to 
want  internal  coherence  and  consistency  with  each  other,  and  to 
labour  under  a  radical  defect.  But  it  is  not  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration,  whether  according  to  your  way  or  not,  that  I  mean 
to  address  you  at  present. 

You  do   not  say   anything,  against  my  view  of  the   word 

rniv  w>  or  '1*13,  and  its  cognates.  I  take  for  granted  that  you 
allow  the  radical  truth  of  what  I  have  urged  on  this  topic.    With 

regard  to  the  other  word,  nbx^,  you  think  I  am  wrong,  and 
you  throw  down  a  challenge  to. me  to  support  my  view  by  a 
single  distinct  passage.  Your  words  are:  "Until  some  very 
distinct  passage  can  be  brought  forward  to  support  the  new 
meaning,  the  old  one  appears  the  only  true  one.'^  That  is  to 
say  (as  I  understand)  you  allege  that  "  to  bring  up,^'  i.e.,  the 
cud,  is  the  only  true  meaning  :  "  to  bring  forward,'^  cannot  be 
admitted.    In  short,  any  other  meaning  than  bringing  up  cannot 

be  given  to  the  verb  Tlb^.  I  accept  the  challenge  and  proceed 
to  give  yon  a  passage  justifying  me.  You  only  ask  one  passage, 
and  at  present  I  shall  give  you  none  other ;  and,  indeed,  the  one 
passage  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient. 

If  you  turn  to  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Job,  and  20th  verse, 
you  will  find  (in  English  version)  these  words,  "  Desire  not  the 
night,  when  people  are  cut  off  in  their  place.'^  If  next  you  turn 
tojthe  original,  you  will  perceive  that  the  word  in  question,  in 
one  phase,  makes  its  appearance.  Our  translators  have  trans- 
lated it,  as  in  that  verse,  ''cut  off,^^  and  will  yon  pretend  to 
say  that  they  translated  wrongly  ?  Could  yon  attach  any  idea 
of  physical  elevation,  or  going  up,  to  the  term  as  it  appears  in 
this  passage?  You  could  not.  We  have  an  English  phrase  to 
express  the  idea,  and  our  English  phrase  is,  ''struck  down.'' 
We  say,  such  a  man  was  suddenly  struck  down  in  the  night- 

•  The  writer  proceeds  to  unfold  his  views  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Unfortunately f  however,  Mr.  Yoang  marked  the  rest  of  the  letter  as  ^^ private J^ 
Mr.  Young  concludes  his  letter  with  a  fine  sentiment.  '*  If  (he  writes]  we 
could  divest  ourselves  of  prejudices,  we  might  discuss  the  deep  things  of  God 
without  receiving  one  unholy  impression,  but  on  the  contrary,  hght  and  2ove." 
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time  by  such  a  sudden  irruption  of  disease  as  had  immediate 
death  in  the  train.  As^  then^  yon  wished  a  passage  in  which  a 
meaning  other  than  bringing  up  is  the  meaning  which  must  be 
attached  to  the  term ;  you  have  got  one,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  clearly  satisfied  with  the  "  very  distinct  passage." 

Why,  the  cognate  word  Tlhit  stands  for  a  leaf,  because,  alleges 
Oesenius  (no  mean  authority),  leaves  grow  forth.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  lexicographers  to  observe  trees,  and  yet  we 
see  Qesenius  had  not  failed  to  observe  that  leaves  extend  beyond 
each  other  laterally  or  horizontally,  as  well  as  (in  other  cases) 
they  rise  above  each  other  vertically.  But  enough  on  this  sub- 
ject* .  . . — Yours,  &c. 

£dinbiirg]i,  Janxuiry  6,  1866. 

No.  9. — Mr.  Young*  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  favour  of  yesterday^s  date  has  come  to 

hand.  I  cannot  think  that  rs\h^i  in  Job  xxxvi.  20,  can  by 
any  possibility  be  translated  "  cut  off/*  as  in  the  common  ver- 
sion. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  as  I  have  rendered  it  (in  my  second  edition  of  the  New  Trans- 
lation),  viz.,  ''for  the  going  up  of  peoples  in  their  stead/^  or 
'^  instead  of  them,'^  i.e.,  the  wicked  and  profane.  The  LXX.  has 
Tov  dva^^vtu  Xaoif^  avr^  avr&v ;  Vulgate,  ^^ut  ascendant  poptdi 

pro  eis.*^  So  in  the  case  of  Tv^V  a  "  leaf  j^^  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  idea  of  risingyfucending,  and  not  from  that  of  s^readingt 
for  which  there  is  an  appropriate  word  in  the  Hebrew.  I  ^aib 
not  but  think  every  system  of  interpretation  fal^  that  rests  on 
a  strained,  uncommon,  meaniuig  that  may  be  forced  on  a  wo»l 
of  every-day  occurrence,  the  general  meaning  of  which  is  as 

clear  as  noon.  M^y  as  a  verb  occurs  above  800  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  there  is  no  diflTerence  whatever  among  lexi- 
cographers as  to  its  meaning,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  must,  there* 
fore,  still  desiderate  a  single  instance  where  "  bringing  forward," 
as  distinguished  from  bringing  up ;  is  its  meaning. — Yours,  &c. 

P.S.   Had  Moses  chosen  he  might  have  used   N'^SlH  he 

brought  forihj  forward,  out,  the  rna. 
Edinbargb,  January  7, 1866. 

No.  10. — Mr.  Gillespie  to  Mr.  Young. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  sit  down  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of 
7th  inst.,  and  to  make  very  brief  reply  thereto. 

You  asked  me  to  give  you  a  single  instance  in  which  a  mean- 
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ing,  other  than ''  to  bring  nf"  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
Tcrb,  Twit.  I  gave  yon  an  instance,  which  I  thought  was  a 
decisive  one.  In  it  the  verb  in  question  occurs,  our  translators 
having  translated  it  to  "  cut  off/'  You  allege  that  translation  is 
altogether  incorrect.  I  maintained  that,  in  the  passage  in  Job 
alluded  to,  the  idea  of  bringing  up,  or  physical  elevation,  is  out 
of  the  question.  In  reply,  you  treat  me  to  the  corresponding^ 
place  in  sacred  Scripture,  as  it  is  in  LXX.  and  in  the  Vulgate. 
Here  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  philological  controversy,  as  to  the 
term  Tv7V>  to  drop. 

In  yours  before  me,  you  say  that  "  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  among  lexicographers,'*  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb 

rny,  though,  I  admit,  you  add  the  saving  words,  '^  so  far  as  I 
know.*'  Your  next  sentence  runs;  "I  must,  therefore,  still 
desiderate  a  single  instance  where  *  bringing  forward,'  as  distin- 
guished from  bringing  up,  is  its  meaning.''  It  is  well  that  you 
annexed  the  saving  clause,  '^  so  far  as  I  know,"  since  I  am  going 
to  bring  against  you,  not  a  lexicographer,  indeed,  but  a  maker  of 
a  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Original,  with  whom  you  are 
on  the  very  best  possible  terms;  for,  to  quote  St.  Paul  (it  is 
important  to  have  an  Apostle  on  one's  side).  No  man  ever  yet 
hated  himself.  In  fine,  in  your  letter  addressed  to  me,  of  date 
4th  July  last,  the  letter,  this,  of  which  you  say,  /  am  welcome  to 
use  it  in  any  way,  the  following  passages  occur : — "  The  Hebrew 
verb  translated  ^  chew ' " — [there  is  some  confusion  here,  philolo- 
gically  speaking] — "is  literally  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to 
*  bring  up,'  '  cause  to  ascend,  come,  or  go  up.'  It  may  be  ren- 
dered '  to  bring  forward,^  though  '  up '  is  the  more  natural 
meaning.  It  occurs  in  2  Ch.xx.  34,  where  it  is  translated  'men- 
tioned,' but  evidently  '  brought  up  or  forward,'  is  the  primitive 
idea.  Literally,  then,  the  combined  phrase  is^  '  bringing  up,  or 
forward  (the  thing  dragged  or)  the  drag,'  whatever  that  may  be." 
The  next  paragraph,  in  yours  of  4th  July,  gives  a  linguistic 
detail  as  to  versions,  and  ends  thus :  "  The  Arabic  version  of 
Saadias  Gaon  is  too  recent  to  be  of  much  authority,  but  it  agrees 
with  all  the  above-mentioned  versions  in  rendering  it  f  bringing 
up  OR  PORWARD  the  drag  or  dragged  thing,'  i.e.,  the  cud." 

I  may  have  a  remark  or  two  in  retentis,  but  for  the  present 
I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  I  can  assure  you  I  am  grateful  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  aiding  me  in  my  inquiry,  Did 
Moses  mistake  the  matter,  and  give  poor  puss  one,  two,  or  more 
stomachs  too  many ;  converting,  thus,  this  irritible  and  swift- 
footed  rodent  into  acontentedand  sluggish  ruminant? — Yours,  etc. 

Edinburgh,  12th  January,  1866. 
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No.  11. ^^Mr.  JoHKtrroNB  to  Mr.  Oillesfib. 

The  aid  of  another  Edinburgh  Hebraist  (James  Johnstone, 
Esq.),  the  author  of  the  Popular  Appeal  in  favour  of  a 
New  Version,  having  been  called  in,  the  learned  linguist 
referred  lo  wrote  as  follows: — 

Dear  Sir^ — As  requested,  I  now  reply  about  the  cori^espond- 
ence  between  Mr.  Young  and  you.  Soon  after  it  came  to  hand, 
I  examined  the  Hebrew  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  after  much  research,  I  find  it  useless  to  remark  on 
the  Hebrew,  until  the  following  matters  have  been  investigated. 

1.  On  turning  to  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  Taylor, 
I  find  under  the  word  Hare,  "Interpreters  are  divided  concern- 
ing the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  wori  arnebeth;  but  they 
agree  that  it  signifies  a  hare  of  some  kind.''  Mr.  Taylor  adds, 
^  [Query,  Whether  any  kind  of  hare,  or  any  creature  allied  to  it 
in  form,  etc.,  which  might  be  the  arnebeth  of  the  Hebrews, 
chews  the  cud?]''  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  arnebeth  of 
Seripture  is  the  animal  we  call  a  hare. 

2.  If  the  arnebeth  is  the  hare,  then,  before  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  Hebrew  description  with  the  animal,  we  require  to 
get  more  information  regarding  the  action  of  its  mouth,  or  rather 
the  purpose  of  the  action  of  its  mouth.  Cowper  asserts  that  its 
jaws  are  in  motion  all  day,  and  believed  that  it  was  chewing. 
On  the  other  hand,  Colenso,  in  vol.  iii.,  page  4B1,  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  London,  whose  statement  corroborates  Cowper's, 
in  that  the  muscles  of  the  hare's  mouth  are  ^'  in  almost  con- 
stant motion,"  as  if  it  were  chewing;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  alleges 
that  it  is  not  chewing.  Now  the  question  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  determined  :  for  what  purpose  is  the  hare's  mouth  in 
almost  constant  motion  7  Perhaps  you  will  get  this  question 
settled,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  revert  baek  to  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  meantime  I  return  yon  the  correspondence, 
and  I  remain,  yours,  etc. 

Edinburgh,  5th  March,  1866. 

No.  12. — Mr.  Gillespie  to  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  the  5th  instant, 
returning  me  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Robert  Young 
and  me. 

You  are  not  satisfied  that  "  arnebeth  "  signifies  a  hare.  This 
piece  of  negative  knowledge  you  attained  (I  am  bound  to  say) 
as  the  result  of  much  research.  But  you  also  think  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  determine,  ^'  in  the  first  place,"  why  the  jaws 
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are  in  constant  motion  in  the  case  of  the  common  hare — an 
animal,  indeed,  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  Eastern. 

Now,  I  think  these  things  do  not  hang  well  together.    Unless 

one  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  Hebrew  noun  (r^*^)  denoted 
a  hare,  what  were  the  use  of  instituting  an  inquiry  coneeri^ing 
the  continuous  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  hare's  mouth  ? 
If  there  is  no  hare  at  all  in  the  case,  would  not  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  its  jaws  be  about  as  wise  a  question  as  an  interro- 
gation concerning  the  fruitfulness  of  last  yearns  mares'  nests? 
In  a  word,  take  your  way  of  it,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
hare  at  all,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole  investigation,  by 
heterodox  and  by  orthodox,  vanishes.  The  datum  has  sunk  out 
of  sight,  and  the  less  said  about  it  for  the  future  the  better. 

Gesenius  is  an  infinitely  superior  authority  to  Calmet,  even 
when  aided  by  Taylor,  and  Gesenius,  who  refers  to  the  learned 

Boohart  as  an  authority,  has  not  a  single  doubt  that  i^^.'l,^ 
stands  for  a  hare.  And  this  great  Hebrew  scholar  alludes  to  thie 
drcumstance  that  'tis  the  same  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages. 

A  doubt  as  to  what  the  Hebrew  term  stood  for  nevei?  entered 
my  mind.  And  this  being  so,  some  considerable  time  since  I 
waited,  in  company  with  a  friend,  upon  Mr*  Bartlett,  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  London.  My  object  was  to  get  some  infor* 
mation  from  him  concerning  the  natural  history  facts,  vouched 
by  him,  as  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  in  his  book.  I  desired^ 
also,  to  put  some  questions  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  Unfortunately, 
however,  I  missed  my  man,  who  was  down  at  the  Indian  docks 
to  receive  a  cargo  of  fresh  wild  beasts,  among  which  were  (if 
i  recollect  rightly)  some  interesting  snakes.  No  doubt,  I  caa 
correspond  with  the  gentleman,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  ma>j 
do  so ;  my  paini  d'appid  being,  that  Moses  does,  indeed,  treat  of 
a  hare,  whether  or  no  he  makes  a  ruminant  of  this  wild  animal. 
— Yours,  etc. 

Edinburgh,  9th  March^l866. 

No.  18. — Mt.  GiLLBSPiE  to  Mr.  Yoking. 

Mr.  Young  was  made  acquainted  with  the  rea  peaitej  in  a 
letter  dated  15th  March,  1866,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  concluding  portion : — 

•  Mankind  herself  has  disappeared,  and,  at  her  departure  from 
th6  stage,  the  reryfons  et  origo  of  the  controversy  has  evanished. 

'  •  /  The  Scotch  for  bar©. 
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Mr.  Johnstone^  by  k  presto  t  begone !  has  extricated  pass  ii^eed 
from  any  further  trouble^  leaving  commentators  in  hdpless  won- 
der over  the  nondescript  that  occapies  her/orm. 

If  all  persons  decided  controversies  after  the  fashion  of  Mr. 
Johnstone^  fewer  theological  and  critical  battles  would  be  fought. 
The  combatants  would  never  approach  each  other,  so  many 
unheard  of  preliminary  difficulties  would  be  started.  The  com- 
batants, of  a  truth,  would  never  get  a  sight  of  each  other's  true 
swords.  If  you  cannot  do  better,  send  the  beast  away  about  its 
business,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. — Yours,  etc. 

No.  14. — Mr.  YoiTNG  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 

My  dear  Sir, — Tour  favour  of  yesterday's  date  came  safely 
to  hand.      I  cannot  but  think  the  suggestion  that  the  true 

meaning  of  ni^lM  should  first  be  setded,  is  a  good  one,  and 
Gesenius's  authority  ought  not  to  be  any  bar  in  the  way.  The 
Septnagint  do  not  read  Xar/wo^,  the  usual  word  for  a  bare,  but 
j(pcpoypv)Ouov  and  haainrovs  (thick-footed),  and  the  Vulgate  of 
Jerome  has  lepua. 

The  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages  have  indeed  the  identical 
Hebrew  word  with  (I  suppose,  for  I  have  not  time  at  present 
to  examine)  the  meaning  of  hare  attached  to  it ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  oldest  writings  in  Syriac  are  of  a.d. 
200—300,  and  the  oldest  in  Arabic  of  a.d.  600,  i.e.,  1600  to  2000 
years  after  Moses,  and  it  is  possible  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  that 
they  may  have  applied  the  word  to  some  other  animal  than  the 

one  intended  by  Moses Yours^  etc. 

Edinburgh,  March  16,  1S66. 

No.  15. — Mr.  Gillespie  to  Mr.  Young. 

My  dear  Sir, — Yours  of  16th  I  received,  and  your  renewed 
attention  is  very  gratifying. 

Two  circumstances  seem  to  be  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
decide  against  any  search  after  the  meaning  of  Amebeth. 

1.  The  Arabians  have,  indeed,  the  identical  word  in  their 
vocabulary,  and  an  Arabian  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  is 
about  when  he  bestows  on  a  hare  the  quadriliteral  Am{a)b.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  you  observe,  that  the  oldest  writing  (of  the 
kind  you  have  in  mind)  in  Arabic  may  be  no  older  than  a.d. 
600.  But  what  of  that  ?  That  earliest  writing  was  in  reference 
to  a  spoken  language— a  language  which,  as  it  had  been  spoken 
for  centuries  before,  has  been  spoken  to  this  present  hour.  And, 
in  the  case  of  this  living  language  (a  providential  circumstance, 
enabling  us  to  decide  so  much  concerning  the  dead  cognate 
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Hebrew)^  it  ia  impossible  to  imagine  that  we  can  disjoin  the 
*  known  animal  from  the  ordinary  word  which  the  tribes  of  Arabia 
apply  to  it. 

2.  A  term  which  occurs  in  the  passage  in  Leviticus  xi.  and 
Deuteronomy  xiv.,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  inquiry 
and  discussion  among  linguists  and  naturalists.     But^  while  the 

animal  meant  by  the  Hebrew  \&1D,  translated  in  our  Bibles  by 
"  coney/'  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  that  ever 
since  the  revival  of  all  true  learning  in  Europe,  if  not  before ; 
while,  I  say,  the  animal  covered  by  Shaphan  has  been  reckoned 
doubtful,  the  animal  denoted  by  Amebeih  has  been  the  subject 
of  no  animated  debate.^ 

What  I  principally  found  fault  with  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Johnstone  was,  not  so  much  that  he  sought  to  get  quit  of  the 
bare,  but  that,  whUe  he  did  seek  to  abolish  maukin,  he,  very 
inconsistently,  would  have  set  me  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  why  mankinds  mouth  keeps  moving.  I  thought  the 
latter  inquiry  needless,  if  serious  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the 
existence  of  the  possessor  of  the  mouth.  A  hunt  after  a  hare 
— I  mean  a  hare's  mobile  jaws — ^would  have  been  to  me  as  good 
as  a  wild  goose  chase. — ^Yours,  etc. 

Edmburgh,  19th  Kasch,  1866. 

No.  16.—  Mr.  Johnstone  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Johnstone  having  been  informed,  on  21st  Mareh^  of 
the  contents  of  the  foregoing,  wrote  as  follows : — 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  duly  received  yours  of  9th,  and  am  now  in 
receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday. 

I  have  read  what  you  have  written  about  Amebeth,  meaning 
a  hare,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  an  animal  some- 
thing Like  the  hare ;  but  all  that  you  have  written  will  not  con- 
vince me  that  Arnebeth  refers  to  an  animal  which  did  not  in 
some  way  re-chew,  or  chew  excessively,  its  food;^  therefore, 
when  yon  have  determined  the  point,  whether  the  hare  does  or 
does  not  in  some  fashion  re-chew,  or  chew  excessively,  its  food, 
I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. — Yours^  etc. 

Edinbnigh,  22iid  Bfaroh,  1866. 

f  For  my  own  part  (if  I  may  yenture  to  express  an  opinion),  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  animal  meant  by  '*  Shaphan  "  is  the  animal  known  as  the  Syrian 
Hyrax.  See  The  Intdlectual  Observer  for  September,  1863.  Kitto  may  also  be 
consnlted  on  the  subject.  He  is  certain  that  the  animal  is  not  a  rabbit  (as  our 
translators  thought),  but  the  Hyrax. 

*  Why,  this  very  thing  which  Mr.  Gillespie  is  represented  to  have  denied,  is 
the  very  thing  he  has  been  labouring  to  make  out.  He  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
just  this :  that  the  hare  does  "  re-chew,  or  chew  excessively  its  food.'' — See 
Letters  No.  2,  No.  4,  and  others.— W.  H.  G. 
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No.  17. — Mr.  Young  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 
Mr.  Young  called  on  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
3rd  April,  wrote  in,  ttiesfeteBrnfli-^ 

I  hasten  to  state  in  writing  what  I  said  verbally,  viz.,  that  I 
do  not  tiumk  that  the  OkaUee^  jt^aiic,  and  Syriai:  t^n^bi^ors 
knew  the  real  meaning  at  all  of  the  Hebrew  tef  m  Axnebeib. 
It  only  occars  twice,  and  in  both  casea  they  have  dimply  tran- 
scribed the  Hebrew  word  into  their  own  peculiar  characters. 
Freytaff,  GoUue,  Menbuki,  JRiciardeon,  etp»,  in  their  respective 
dictionaries,  give  sixnply  the  word  with  the  meaning  ^^  hare/'];mi 
they  refer  to  no  cmthor  in  support  of  it.  Edward  Ziaofi,  wbps^ 
life-work  is  now  publishing  ia  his  Arabic  Dictionarjf,  omits  thje 
woKj>  KNTi&BLT  f  from  which  I  conclude  that  he  has  not  met  with 
it  in  Arabic  Uieraiure^  or  in.  the  language  of  common  life. 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  lei^ioograpbers  speak  of  a 
fish  VivAer  the  appellation  of  amabi  bahri,  i^e^  "  bare  of  the  river 
or  sea,^^  said  to  be  a  poisonous  fish,  AmabaJt  is  said  to  be  applied 
also  to  the  '^  ridge  of  the  wwc/^^— ^Yours^  etc, 

No.  18. — Mr.  GiLLBSPiH  to  Mr.  Yooiw. 

Mr.  Gillespie  rejoined  on  6th "  April  :-^Dear  Sir, — It  woidd^ 
indeed,  give  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  affair  should  it 
turn  out  that  arnebeth  is  not  the  name  for  a  hare  ittHebreiv, 
the  same  fact  holding  in  the  Arabic.  The  circumstance  would 
furnish  an  easy  solution  of  the  infidel  objection  raised  by  variiDiu 
writers,  and  so  ranch  insisted  on  by  Colenso.  But  I^  siot  anti- 
cipate the  existence  of  any  such  "  door  of  hope ''  as  sudi  an 
Achor  would  be.. 

In  any  view,  it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  learn  what  i^ 
the  Arabic  for  hare.  Could  I  think  of  any  Muslim  doctor  on 
intimate  terms  with  some  scheik  of  the  Bed  Sea  peninsula^  I 
would  make  application  for  the  doctor's  intercession  with  the 
scheik  for  enlightenment  on  the  subject,* — ^Yours,  etc. 

'  There  is  noit  much  in  the  observation  that  the  word  Arnebeth — {^mtUatis 
muta'iidis)^  being  the  same  in  the  Sjriac  and  Arabic,  is  simply  copied  from  the 
Hebrew.  For  the  same  similarity  holds  in  the  case  of  other  terms.  For  instance, 
and  to  go  no  farther  than  our  texts  in  Levitiona  and  Deuteronomy,  the  w<Hrd  for 
a  eamel  is  (as  a  great  authority  notices)  found  in  all  the  FhoQnicio-Shemitic 
languages*  And  the  reason  is  very  evident.  A  complete  intercommunity  must 
have  been  established  W  such  events  as  the  passage  in  Genesis  xxxvii.  25 — ^2S 
denotes.  Ishmaelites  uom  Oilead  **  with  their  camels,"  bearing  merchandiae, 
were  on  their  road  to  Egypt.  The  three  countries  of  Byria,  Gsaaan,  nnd  Arabia 
must  have  been  common' to  those  camel-owning  ^^  Midianites  merchantmen." 

In  fact,  the  term  immediately  in  (|ueBtion  is  of  extremely  wide  acceptation. 
Substantially  the  same  collection  of  letters  has  denoted  the  animal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kile  and  those  of  the  Indus — by  the  side  of  the  classic  IlHssus  and  by  the 
side  of  Tiber,  equally  classic — beside  the  Ganges  of  the  East  and  the  Thames  of 
the  West.  In  short,  the  Coptic  and  the  ^Sanscrit,  the  Greek  and  the  Xiatin,  the 
old  Hebrew  and  our  own  English,  have  all  the  same  way  of  naming  the  ship  of 
the  desert.^W.  H.  G. 
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1  •        * 

'^ 'Who,  B18IN«  IK  THE  FORM  0»  GoB,  THOUGHT  IT  NO«  BjOBBB«y/^ 
ETC.  The  AtJTHOBlMIl  VERSION  0»  THE  BASBAOE  OTJTPICrENTIiV 
ACCURATE  FOR  ALL   OENERAL   PURPOSES. 

Opiate  years,  the  authorized  version  of  tke  Soriptures  has* 
been  very  roughly  handled  by  (sritics  generally.  Not  only  hd.V6 
thibse  verbal  changes  been  pointed  out  which  are  consequent 
upon  the  growth  of  our  langu^e  during  two  centuries,  but  ah 
entirely  new  signification  has  been  given  to  several  passages. 
Now,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  all  human  productions  are  fhulty, 
more  ot  less,  and  that  our  English  Bible  cannot  reasonably  be 
considered  an  exception  to  the  role.  But  I  am  of  opiBio»  that 
a  member  of  the  Church  by  which  the  publication  of  the  book 
is  sanctioned,  may  shew  a  decided  inclination  towaids  the  defen*^ 
sive  in  all  debates  concerning  its  accuracy,  without  laying  him- 
sflf  open  to  the  charge  of  being  disregardful  of  truth.  And, 
therefore,  I  now  take  into  consideration  a  passage  from  St, 
PanVs  Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians  (chap,  ii,  verses  6,  7),  and 
endeavour  to^  shew  that  the  authorized  version  of  it  is  suffiqientlj 
accorate  for  all  general  purposes,  and,  indeed,  preferable  to.either. 
thiJk  given. by  the  editor  of  Th^  Quiver,  or  that  given  by  Deau 

AMoBd.  .,   .     \. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  entitled,  "  Stray 
Notea  upon  Curious  Bible  Words,"'  to  be.  found  in  The  Quiver 
of  October  a8th,  1865.  It  chiefly  concerns  the  word  "  rob* 
bery-/"— 

"  Phil.  ii.  6,  *  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rohhery 
to  be  equal  with  God :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation.'  It  is  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  the  word  *  robbery '  here  means  the  same  as 

•  theft,'  and  that  the  passage  is  a  statement  that  our  blessed  Lord  did  not 
think 'he  was  committing  a  theft  or  robbery  in  making  himself  equal  with 
God,  inasmuch  as  he  really  was  God.  Now  this  meaning  of  *  robbery ' 
makes  the  most  complete  nonsense  of  the  verse.  For  observe,  so  far  from 
the  statement  being  that  he  made  himself  God,  the  apostle  says  that  he 

*  made  himself  of  no  reputation,*  or,  as  the  Greek  is,  '  emptied  himself.*' 
The  apostle  is  not  in  this  passage  seeking  to  prove  Christ's  Divinity,  He 
is  taking  that  for  granted  as  a  truth  so  clear  and  well  known  as  not  to  need 
any  proof  and  argument,  it  being  admitted  by  all  Christians.  The  apostle 
is  enforcing  humility,  and  adducing  Jesus  Christ  as  an  example,  and  to 
declare  that  our  Lord  committed  no  theft  or  robbery  in  making  himself 
equal  to  God  the  Father,  would— though  the  statement  of  a  great  and 
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absolate  inifh-*-be  no  illustraticm  wbaterer  of  out  blessed  Sayionr's  bumi- 
lity.  But  take  '  robbery '  to  signify  not '  tbeft,'  but  simply  a  '  seizing^  or 
'  snatching  at '  anything,  and  bow  dear  does  the  meaning  and  force  of  the 

gassage  come  out,  and  how  splendid  is  it  as  an  instance  of  unpaxdleled 
umility. 

" '  Let  this  mind  be  in  you/  says  the  apostle,  urging  them  to  be  humble 
minded,  '  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  .in  the  form  (i^., 
being  a  portion  of  the  Godhead)  of  God,'  and  therefore  able  to  come  down 
to  earth  with  all  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies,  and  crush  every  one  who  opposed  him.  So  far  from  this,  '  he 
thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  Matched  at — a  thing  to  be  grasped — that  he 
should  be  equal  with  God  (i .«.,  while  here  in  the  flesh) ;  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  he  onptied  himself,'  he  laid  aside  the  power  of  his  Godhead,  and 
actually  allowed  feeble  man  to  crueify  him.  If  *  robbery  *  meant  '  ttieft,' 
the  proper  antithesis  would  be  thus :  *  Who,  being  in  tlie  form  of  Gtid, 
thought  it  no  theft  to  be  equal  with  God :  but  took  with  him,  while 
sojourning  here,  all  the  attributes  and  powess  of  the  Deity.'  But  that  is 
not,  could  not  be  the  pre{>er  reading;  for  the  apostle  is  adducing  <mr 
Lord's  humility  in  laying  aside  his  power  and  majesty  99  God,  ^as  an 
example  to  hi»  followers  to  be  humble  minded.  Although  Bean  Alfprd 
does  not  take  this  view  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  as  the  correct 
one,  but  interprets  the  passage — '  He  deemed  not  his  equality  with  God  a 
matter  for  grasping,'  yet  he  well  and  happily  observes  on  this  word  'rob- 
bery '*— *  Oti^  thing  must  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  word  the  leading 
idea  is  not  snatching/roM  another,  but  snatching,  grasping  for  one's  se^' 
This  remark  bears  well  on  my  interpretation,  and  seems  to  me  an  exqnisite 
incidental  proof  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  '  He  dionght  it  not  a  thing  to  be 
snatched  at  to  make  himscilf  equal  with  God.'  The  idea  not  being  that  ke 
could  so  much  snatch  Divine  powisr  from  anolher»  seeing  that  he  was  as 
God  himself  the  real  possessor  of  it ;  but  he  would  not  take  or  anatch  to 
himself,  **^*>  ^^  ^^^  humanity,  the  fulness  of  the  outward  manifestation  of 
that  power.  * 

**  Such  I  venture  to  adopt  as  the  real  sense  of  the  word  *  robbery '  in 
this  remarkable  and  most  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture." 

•  The  following  are  my  reasons  for  differing  from  the  editor  of 
The  Quiver,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Dean  Alford  on  the  other, 
and  for  believing  that   the  English  version,  in  this  passage, 

•  "  Alford's  Greek  Testament.    In  hco^^ 

•  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  word  the  above  passage  very  carefyilly,  for  we  have 
to  hear  in  mind  that  when  speaking  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  'emptj^g  himself' 
of  his  Divine  power  and  gloiy,  the  apostle  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  attri- 
butes, or  powers,  or  functions  of  God  were  really  wanting  in  that  Diviae  nature 
which  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  merely  that  in  his  earthly  career  there 
was  not  the  develc^ment  of  that  Divine  omnipotence  in  action.  For  example, 
when  suffering  death,  our  Lord  laid  aside  his  Divine  power,  otherwise  men  could 
not  have  slain  the  incarnate  God.  It  was  not,  however,  that  he  really  gave  up 
his  pow«r,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  exercise  of  it — ^not  that  he  coiiid  not^  bat 
simply  that  he  did  not  utterly  destroy  hia  murderers." 
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expresses  the  meamag  of  the  original  with  sufficient  aocn- 
racy : — 

The  word  translated  '' robbery/'  ha&faohos^  belongs  to  a 
class  of  words  (derived  from  the  passive  perfect)  each  of  which^ 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  by  examples^  supposes  the  action^ 
which  in  its  meaning  it  includes,  to  have  already  taken  place^ 
and  to  be  itself  fast  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  verb  of  the 
sentence^  though  its  immediate  effect  remains ;  and  that  in  which 
the  continuance  of  this  effect  consists  it  is^  that  is  signified  by 
fiuch  a  word. 

The  words  in  this  class  will  obviously  vary  in  meaning  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  they  are  placed  in,  the  same  word 
signifying^  at  one  time,  a  state  or  condition,  at  another,  a  thing 
or  person ;  bat  the  above  explanation  applies,  I  believe,  to  every 
case. 

Thus,  DESMOS  is  derived  from  niso,  I  tie  or  bind.  It  refers 
to  the  past  act  of  tying  or  binding,  the  effect  of  which  is  before 
us  in  the  shape  (for  instance)  of  a  bundle,  or  of  a  person  bound ; 
and  it  signifies  the  bond  with  which  such  person  or  bundle  is 
secured.  It  is  not  literally  "a  thing /or  binding"  (as  Dean 
Alford  seems  to  consider),  but  that  with  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  bound.  A  chain  or  cord  is  not  strictly  desmob,  unless  actually 
applied  as  a  bond,  unless  tied.  A  person  is  not  secured  by  a 
chain  lying  beside  him:  it  is  fastened  round  him;  and  his 
bondage  (or  state  of  being  bound),  therefore,  consists  in,  or  is 
constituted  by,  a  fastened  chain.  Desmos  is  a  fastened  chain, 
cord,  or  string.  In  the  same  way,  thssmos  (from  tithemx,  or 
obsolete  theo,  I  place,  lay  down,  or  establish),  refers  to  the  past 
act  of  establishing  (a  law),  the  effect  of  which  remains  in  force ; 
and  it  signifies  that  in  which  the  continuance  of  such  law  con- 
sists, namely,  a  statute.  It  is  not  ''  matter  for  establishing '' 
(Dean  Alford),  but  it  implies  that  something  has  been  and  is 
established. 

In  HAGiASMOS  (from  hagiazo,  I  sanctify),  we  have  a  good 
instance  of  what  I  alluded  to  above,  a  word  bearing  a  double 
meaning.  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  i.  2)  tells  us  that  the  Church  is  "  elect, 
in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit^'  (that  is,  en  hagiasmo),  unto 
"  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ "  (rhan- 
TiSMOs,  implying  a  sprinkled  condition).  And  St.  Paul  (Heb.  x. 
29)  would  have  us  understand,  that  those  belonging  to  the 
Church  are  sanctified  with  (or  in)  the  blood,  but  that  it  is  possible 
for  individuals  to  ^^  tread  under  foot  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  count 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they  were  sanctified,  an 
unholy  tbing.'^  These  passages  taken  together  shew  us,  1st, 
that  the  bhantismos  and  hagiasmos  of  every  individual  date 
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frofii  the  ftame  moment  of  time,  and  hid,  &M  the  iscmtinudnce trf 
the  Btate  of  sanetiflcation  consnts  in  obedience,  as  well  as  i^  being 
9prinkkd  with  the  blood  ef  Ghrist.  And,  as  a  oonseqaence,  im 
find,  that  whereas  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  onr  HAOiASiitos  is  said  to  be 
CHBIS9,  since  it  is  by  reason  of  him  that  we  have  been  and  con-^ 
tinue  sanctified ;  in  1  Thess.  ir.  3,  4,  etc.,  the  term  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  obedience  (or  hoUnese),  which  is  a  sign  of  the  state 
of  sanetification,  being  indeed  that  nnto  which  we  are  sanctified 
or  set  apart. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  word  of  this  sort  often  signifies  thst 
which  has  been  acted  upon  for  the  purpose  of  acting ,  the  special 
act  being  indicated  bjr  the  root  of  the  word.  Thns  nssitos 
signifies  that  which  is  faetened  for  the  pnrpose  of  binding "; 
TR£8M06,  that  which  is  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  e^tahliehing ; 
HAGiASMos,  that  which  is  eet  apart  for  the  purpose  of  eanctifymg* 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  double  act  takes  place  at  oboe:  the 
faetening  the  chain  and  its  AtniaKii^  the  prisoner ;  the  enacting  >&& 
statute,  and  its  establishing  the  law.  But  in  the  case  of  hasi- 
ASMos,  it  would  appear  to  be  difierent  (at  least  when  the  word 
is  used  in  one  of  its  signiftcations).  The  oil  which  sanctified 
the  persons  and  things  anointed  with  it,  atid  became  their 
BAoiASMos,  was  holjT  or  sanctified  before  {vide  Exod.  xtx;). 
And  so  Christ,  who  becomes  the  haoiasmos  of  all  who 'are 
sprinkled  with  his  blood,  says,  in  his  prayer  (John  xvil.),  ^*  Par 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  in 
truth.'^  I  mention  this,  because  it  seems  to  favour  Dean  Alford's 
translation  of  hakpagmos  ("  matter  for  grasping  '*),  matter  for 
sanctifying  appearing  to  be  the  proper  rendering  of  hagtasmCS. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  instance  in  this  respect  is  exceptionah 
for  the  very  nature  of  th&  case  implies  the  previous  holiness  of 
that  which  sanctifies.  The  touch  of  a  thing  unlioly  could 
never  sanctify.  But,  in  as  far  as  the  special  act  referred  tb  by 
the  word  hagtasmos  is  concerned,  the  exceptional  charadt^  of 
the' case  is  more  apparent  than  real.  For  the  oil  in  bemg 
applied,  the  Mood  of  Christ  in  being  sprinkled,  is  set  apart  (or 
sanctified)  to  a  particular  purpose;  and  His  then  only,  I  eonte^i 
that  either  can  properly  be  called  nAorASHios:    But  "fto  proceed. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  that  upon  which  a- conditio*^  or  »tate  defp^ends,  fl^m 
th^  condition  itself,*  and  in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  the  word  may 
safely  be  translated  by  It  term  signifying  that  condition^  That 
ai>Asikro«,'  or '  spasm;  from  e^Aa,  I  draw,  signifies  that  in*  wliicdi^  i 
drawn  condition  (of  muscles)  consists;  bat  as  iMis  is  not  dis^ 
tinguifibaUe  from  the  drawn  condition  itself;  the  woM  iriU  •  bear 
having  that  signification  given  It.     Indeed,  eaeh  of  Ac  iwords 
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instaboed  above  might,  under  certain  dYCttmatanoe^j  be  ^triMMh 
lated  by  a  term  signifying  the  atate  or  conditiiOa  prodaoed ;  tbqs 
nssMoa,  a  boutid  condition ;  th£smos^  an  e$tuiliihed  eondition  ^ 
BjAGiASMoa,  a  sanctified  condition.  Ageiuj  in  some  oaaaa^  tbotatates 
or  conditiona  are  of  such,  fihort  durationj  that  that  in  >:wbich'tbeir 
contdmuince  consists  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  AK^tions 
which  produced  them  ;  and  in  a  case  <^  this  kiud^.tbe  word  may 
be  translated  by  a  term  signifying  such  action ;.  aa  ioir  i^oistau^ej 
MERUKisMos  (from  MERUKizo^  I  cause  to  revolve^  I  obew  tha. 
cud),  which  may  be  iranalated,  chewing  ihecud,  or  nomination. 

The  greater  number  of  words  ending  in  ^mos,  and  belonging 
to  this  class^  are  derived  from  verbs  in  -ao  (-Aaitfoa  from  -Aao, 
-ISM08  from  -lao,  etc.).  Now,  a  verb  of  this  kind  is  in  most 
cases  to  be  traced  to  some  simpler  form^  either  another  verb  or 
a  xionn ;  and  it  generally  implies^  when  -derived  from  another 
verb,  that  the  act  signified  by  that  verb  is  performed  fby  aid  of 
some  instrument  or  medium ;  when  derived  from  a  n<Hm,  that 
that  which  is  signified  by  the  noun  is  either  applied,  or  brought 
about.  Thus  sK£FA2o  is  from  bs^^q  (I  cover  or  conceal)>  and 
signifies,  I  place  a  <K)vering,  lamer  with  a  cover.;  KONnuLizo  i» 
from  KOKDULOs  (the  knuckle  or  fist),  and  signifies^  I  strike. with 
the  fist,  that  is,  I  apply  the  fist* 

The  words  of  this  class  (especially  when  derived  from  such 
verbs  aa  those  just  mentioned),  can  safely  be  translated  by  a 
term  signifying  the  action,  even  though  it  be  past ;  as  baptismos, 
the  act  of  washing,  or  rather,  a  washing ;  SAi<PiaMos  (from  baii- 
PI20,  I  sound  a  trumpet — salpiox)^  the  act  of  sounding  a  trum- 
pet, or  rather  a  sounding  qf  trumpets ;  the  actions  and  their 
immediate  results  being  in  these  eases  scarcely  distinguishable. 
KoNDULisMos  (from  kondituzo)  is  another  of  this  sort,  signify- 
ing an  application  of  the  fist,  or  rather,  a  blow,  the  immediate 
result. 

But  when  a  double  action  is  im^ed,  as  explained  above,  the 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  medium — to  that  which,  is 
acted  upon  for  the  purpose  of  acting.  For  instance,  skepabmos 
(from  8KSPA20),  is  that  which  is  caused  to  cover ^  namely,  a  veih 
TRTJPAJ9I8MOS  is  that  which  is  caused  to  bore  (from  TaupANiso), 
viz.,  a  borer  or  gimlet  (or  engraving  in;strument).  And  it  is 
evident,  that  the  immediate  effects  produced  by  the  actions  in 
these  cases  depend  for  their  continuance  upon  these  media,  the 
immediate  effect  in  any  such  case  being  the  action  qfthe  medium* 
The  action  of  the  prime  agent  causes  Uie  instrument  to  act,  and 
the  action  of  the  instrument  causes  the  ulterior  effect.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  causing  a  gimlet  to  bore  is  boring,  the  effect  of 
boring  is  a  hole  (trupema,  from    the  perfect  passive  of  the 
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simpler  form  trttpao,  I  bore — as  docs  a  gimlet,  not  of  teupanizo, 
I  bore — as  does  he  who  uses  the  gimlet).  Remove  the  veil,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  concealment ;  cease  to  move  the  gimlet, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  boring.  It  mnst  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  strictly  speaking  a  word  like  trupanismos  signi- 
fies an  instrument  in  actual  use,  ^'  one  that  has  been  caused  to 
(bore)  and  is  (bor)-ing.''  I  grant  that  it  implies,  that  what  is 
used  has  been  made  (or  is  suitable)  for  the  purpose  or  action 
signified.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  outraging  the  language 
to  give  this  as  the  literal  meaning  of  such  a  term  ;  and  that  it  is 
only  because  the  same  instrument  serves  during  several  operations, 
that  it  is  allowed  to  bear  such  a  title,  whether  in  actual  use  or 
not. 

Hence  do  I  conclude,  that  a  term  of  the  class  under  consider- 
ation never  signifies  '*a  thing  to  be  (act)-ed ;''  as,  for  instance, 
"  a  thing  to  be  bored  ;'^  and  that  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
applied  to  "a  thing  for  (act)-ing,*'  it  is  only  by  a  philological 
license,  and  otily  in  certain  cases ;  that  is,  when  the  term  is 
dmved  from  a  verb  that  is  traceable  to  another  verb  of  simpler 
form,  and  a  double  action  is  implied ;  and  when,  moreover,  it 
signifies  an  instrument  that  lasts  during  several  actions. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  hakpagmos  one  of  this  kind,  and 
may  it  therefore,  by  any  allowable  stretch  of  the  laws  of  language, 
be  translated,  "  matter  fbr  grasping  ?'* 

Harpagmos  is  derived  from  harpazo.  Now,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly similar  in  appearance  to  the  seccmdary  verbs  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  But  in  the  Lexicon  it  is  marked  as  primitive. 
Let  us,  then,  examine  the  verb,  H-ar-pa-zo.  Zo  is  the  sign  of 
the  verb,  an  intensified  present,  signifying,  I  cause  with  energy, 
H  represents  the  digamma,  the  second  pronominal  element,  and 
signifies  propinquity,  or  near  to  here,  Ar  or  ra  signifies  motion 
from  one  point  to  another  j  that  is,  in  this  case,  from  near  to  here 
to  here,  which  latter  is  signified  by  pa,  the  first  pronominal 
element.  The  root  of  the  verb,  then,  signifies  "  motion  from 
near  to  here  to  here;"  and  the  whole  word,  "I  energetically 
cause  motioti  from  thee  to  me :^'  hence,  '*I  snatch  at,"  "I 
grasp,''  "I  seize  violently .^^  Our  English  word  "rapacity" 
contains  the  same  elements  with  the  exception  of  the  remains  of 
the  digamma ;  and,  therefore,  would  signify  a  more  extensive 
"  gathering  to  oneself.'^  Now,  the  Greek  word,  hairo,  contains 
the  two  first  elements  of  harpazo  ;  but  it  lacks  that  one  which 
signifies  thiit  the  motion  is  directed  towards  oneself  It  there- 
fore simply  means,  "  I  cause  motion  from  the  neighbourhood ;" 
that  is,  "  I  carry,'^  '^  I  take  away.'*  Harpazo  is  nearer  to  this 
verb,  however,  both  in  structure  and  in  signification,  than  to  any 
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otlier  primitive  in  the  language.  Bat  it  is  not  formed  from  it 
(if  at  all)  in  tlie  same  manner  as  those  secondary  verbs  are,  from 
their  simpler  forms ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  one  of  their 
class.  Nor  is  there  any  need  for  supposing  that  a  double  action 
is  implied^  as  in  the  case  of  n£0  (I  bind) ;  for  no  instrument  is 
needed  either  by  God  or  man  for  grasping.  We  read  of  "  bind- 
ing  wiih  chains''  (Mark  v.  4)  ;  but  though  it  is  mentioned,  that 
"  the  violent  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force ''  (haepazou- 
stn),  no  instrument  or  medium  is  mentioned  (Matt.  xi.  12). 

I  have  already  shewn  that  words  like  harfaomos  may  always 
safely  be  translated  by  a  word  signifying  the  action  which  is 
implied, — "  a  binding,^'  "  a  washing,^^  etc.  Th^r  exact  meaning 
in  any  given  case  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the 
context.  What  then,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  action  implied  by 
HARPAGMOS?  Wc  havc  fouud  that  the  verb  from  which  it  ia 
derived  signifies,  "  an  energetic  drawing  to  oneself  of  that  which 
is  near  ;'^  and  we  have,  moreover,  seen  this  verb  used  for  the 
purpose  of  signifying  the  action  of  violent  personn.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  translate  the  word,  *'  a  grasping/^  "  a  seizing 
violently,''  '^a  pulling '^  (see  Jude  23).  That  which  persona 
seize  violently,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  no  just  right  to. 
And  therefore,  the  word  may  be  considered  to  mean,  when  not 
qualified,  '^  usurpation,'^  or  even  "  robbery/'  Indeed,  when  we 
recollect  that  s  and  h  equally  represent  the  digamma,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  strong  resemblance  which  uS^uR-P  bears  to 
H-aR-Pa-zo.  So  much  for  the  action  implied ;  but  what  ia  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  passage  before  us  ? 

Let  us  apply  the  rule  which  I  gave  at  the  beginning :  we 
have  found  it  answer  hitherto.  According  to  that  rule,  hab- 
FAOMos  refers  to  an  action  that  is  itseU past  at  the  time  indicated 
by  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  though  its  immediate  efiect  remains ; 
and  that  in  which  the  continuance  of  this  ^ect  consists  it  is  that 
is  signified  by  the  word.  Very  well,  the  past  action  is  the  seizing, 
and  its  immediate  effect  the  being  in  possession  of  that  which  one 
had  not  before,  ,  This  effect  remains :  in  what  does  its  continu* 
aoce  consist?  Is  it  not  in  the  possession  of  that  which  has  been 
seized?  And  is  not  this  a  state  acquired  by  seizure  ?  Surely 
there  is  no  dif^culty  so  far.  And  we  have  but  to  examine  the 
context  to  see  that  this  is  the  exact  meaning  conveyed  i  For 
there  we  see  that  to  harfagmos  is  opposed  to  einai  isa  Theo^ 
which  signifies  a  state  or  condition,  namely,  the  being  as  God 
(being  equivalent  to  a  verbal  noun-substantive).  Now,  no  two 
nouns-substanjtive  can  be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  contrasted, 
as  are  these  two,  unless  their  ideas  be  similar  in  their  subsist- 
ence, that  is^  unless  both  represent  things  or  persons,  or  botfa^ 
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4tote9  or  ooBdMionB.  The  idea  of  a  state  or  condition  cannot  be 
closed  to  that  of  a  thing  or  person,  nor  vice  verad,  can  the  idea 
of  a  person  or  thing  be  opposed  to  that  of  a  condition  or  state* 
Itere^  howeyer,  we  have  habpaohos,  a  noun-substantive,  opposed 
to  that  which  is  equivalent  to  a  noun-substantive,  to  einai  xsa 
Thbo.  If  one,  then,  signify  a  condition  or  state^  so  must  the 
other.  To  einai  isa  Theo  does  signify  a  state  or  condition,  that 
of  equality  with  God.  Therefore,  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  har- 
pa«mos  signifies  a  state  or  condition  also,  namely,  that  acquired 
by  seigure.  And  consequently,  I  translate  the  verse  thus: 
'f  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  deemed  not  his  possessing  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  a  possession  of  that  which  had  been  seized.^^ 
Or,  *'  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  deemed  not  his  being  as 
God,  a  state  acquired  by  seizure/'  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  English 
version>  ^'  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God/' 

If  emphasis  be  placed,  as  in  the  original,  upon  harpaomon, 
''  robbery,''  there  need  be  no  difiEiculty,  I  think,  in  discovering 
the  proper  antithesis  between  this  Verse  and  the  next.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Jews  often  accused  Christ  of  robbery, 
for  making  himself  equal  with  God  (John  v.  18;  x.  33) ;  and 
that  when  he  was  crucified,  those  passing  by  reviled  him,  saying, 
*'  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross  "  (Matt. 
xxvii.  40).  Now  his  tamely  yielding  to  his  murderers  might 
appear  to  have  been  an  admission  that  his  equality  with  Grod  was 
a  false  boast.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  did  not  surrender  because 
he  thought  that  he  had  no  proper  title  to  equality  with  God ;  but 
because,  for  our  sakes,  he  had  diosai  to  empty  himself,  taking 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, — because,  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  had  humbled  himself,  and  become  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  And  the  Apostle  would  have 
us  be  like-minded.  He  would  have  us  be  humble,  not  only  when 
we  have  no  right  to  more  respect  than  that  which  is  shewn  us, 
nor  (Mily  when  we  cannot  help  ourselves :  he  would  have  us  be 
humble,  when  we  are  slighted  and  reviled,  though  we  *have  it  in 
our  power  to  assert  our  own  proper  dignity.  Nay,  he  would 
have  us  be  humble  even  at  the  risk,  if  need  be,  of  making  others 
conclude  us  guilty  of  having  previously  assumed  a  dignity  far 
above  that  which  belonged  to  us. 

He  who  is  quite  sure  that  the  dignity  he  possesses  is  properly 
his  own,  does  not  fear,  when  the  occasion  demands,  to  lay  it 
aside.  That  this  idea  was  held  as  the  key  to  the  text,  by  the 
early  Church,  may  be  inferred  from  a  homily  of  Chrysostom's 
on  this  verjr  passage:  '^ Whatever  one  has  seized,  and  taken 
beyond  what  is.  proper,  that  he  dares  not  lay  aside,  but  always 
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holds  it  fast,  fearing  lest  he  should  rain  himself^  lest  he  shonld 
fall ;  but  he  who  has  a  natural  dignity,  feiars  not  even  to  descend 
from  that  dignity,  knowing  that  nothing  such  will  fbllow/'* 

&aeh  are  my  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  translation  of  the 
passage  adopted  in  the  English  version ;  such  are  the  arguments 
I  would  produce  in  favour  of  it.  D.  B. 

*  The  foregoing  fnterpretation  of  the  text  Is  also  fitrongly  supported  by  a 
coirespooding  passage  in  Sit  John*s  gospel:-^**  JesiiB  knowing  that  the  Father 
had  gi^en  aU  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  oome  from  God,  and  went 
to  God;  he  risethfrom  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments;  and  took  a  towel, 
and  girded  himself"  (chap.  xlii.  8,  4.  etc.).  For  here  we  are  plainly  told  that  it 
was  beeaase  out  Lorn  had  no  doubt  respecdng  bis  natural  dignity,  that  he 
hmnblad  himself,  and  *^  took  \ipon  him  the  form  of  a  aerYant,"  withoat  reluc- 
tance. 

True  dignity  is  not  incompatible  with  the  consciousness  thereof;  for  we 
cannot  exereiae  humility  after  the  example  of  Christ,  without  being  cooaelous 
that  we  are  laying  aside  that  which  is  properly  our  own.  But  it  is  opposed  to- 
evexy  species  of  ostentation.  For  ostentation  (including  haughtiness  as  well  as 
dtspiay)  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  expression  of  an  anxiety  respecting 
the  preservation  of  a  dignity,  in  the  possession  of  whieh  a  nmn  does  not  feel  ktfn- 
sdf  to  be  firmly  settled.  It  is  this  idea  that  explains  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt 
xxiii.  11,  12  :  "  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant,"  that  is, 
by  voluntarily  becoming  your  servant,  he  shall  prove  his  greatness.  "Whoso- 
ever shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased ; ''  in  other  words,  be  shall  find  hifl 
proper  level,  which  the  very  faot  of  his  exalting  himself  proves  to  be  low  ani- 
mean.  **  And  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted,"  his  proper  dignity 
shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  it  is  only  he  who  is  supported  by  the  consciousness 
<^  possessing  a  true  dignity,  that  will  voluntarily  appear  in  a  position  below  that- 
which  be  thinks  the  world  conaidera  his  station  in  Ufe,  or  be  engaged  in  an 
occupation,  even  for  the  benefit  of  others,  that  is  by  his  compeers  deemed  mean 
and  despicable. 


Sodety  of  Antiquaries. — Feb.  15. — Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Lewin  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  The  eite  be  advocates 
is  the  tradiiaonal  one ;  and  he  disposes  of  the  difficulty  of  its  being  within  the  eity,f 
by  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  second  wall  took  a  sudden  turn  eastward  very 
near  the  point  where  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands.  His 
views  are  briefly  these :  1.  The  first,  or  most  ancient  wall  of  Jerusalem,  encom- 
passed  the  City  of  Jehus,  or  Zioo ;  and  the  Castle  of  David  ooeupied  the  i»ta  on 
which  the  citadel  of  Herod's  Palace  was  afterwards  built.  2.  The  second  wall> 
built  by  David  and  Solomon,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  by 
Hezekiah,  and  it  is  this  enlargement  which  produces  the  irregularity  of  outline 
thilt  onables  us  to  plfuoe  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  outside  the  wail, 
instead  of  within  it.  3.  The  third  wall  was  built  by  Agrippa,  and  not  till  ten 
years  after  the  crucifixion.  Between  the  second  and  third  walls  were  several 
tomTys— two  now  known  as  those  of  Joseph  and  T^icodemus,  and  the  monument 
of  the  Hi^h  Pi^f  t  John,  mentioiyed  in.  Josephas.  It  is  not  unrfasonahie^  there-r 
fore^  'th*t  our  I^ord  should  have  been  interred  there. — Mr,  Fergusson  ifas  present* 
and  said  that  he  still  adhered  to  tlie  theory  put  forward  by  himself,  that  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  was  erected  in  %ho  time  of  Constantine,  afed  covered  the  real 
site.^'  the  Holy  S^nilchre.— Mi:,,HepvoTth  Dixon  remajrfced  that  the  questioit 
was  one  which  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  spade,  and  referred  to  the 
labours  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Committee  as  likely  to  set  it  at  rest. 
NEW    SERIES. VOL.    IX.,    NO.    XVIII.  E    E 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{We  wUh  mar  readen  /•  widenttmd  thai  we  cannot  be  held  retpimeiHe/or  the 
ojnnUme  of  our  conUrOutore  mtd  eorre^Mmdente.  The utmoet  weeandouto  keep  a 
ear^ftU  eye  i^kni  the  Uterary  character  of  their  communicatioru,  and  to  eee  that  they 
do  not  tranKcnd  the  limits  qf  fair  criticism  and  lawful  inquiry, "] 


ON  THE  AHASUERUS  AND  AETAXEEXES  OP 
EZRA  IV.  6,  7. 

I.  IT  has  been  commonly  sttpposed  that  hy  Ahasuerus  x!fnrcifn»  and 
Artaaeraes  mtf^npnA  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  7,  are  meant  Camhyses  and  Smer- 
dis  the  Marian,  Sence  no  little  difficulty.  This  has  arisen,  I  think, 
from  inattention  to  Hebrew  idiom  and  style,  though  the  mistake  is 
Ter J  natural,  and  the  ordinary  view  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  the 
true  one. 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary  by  way  of  introduction.  The  order 
of  narration  in  the  Hebrew  books  is  very  frequently  not  the  order  of 
events.  The  subject-matter,  not  the  chronology,  determines  the 
order  of  narration.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  keep  different  subjects 
distinct,  and  it  is  a  plan  followed  by  several  lucid  historians,  specially 
by  G^ibbon.  Thus  Gbn.  ii.  does  not  follow  Gten.  i.  chronologically, 
though  it  does  in  the  order  of  the  narrative.  The  events  related 
in  G^n.  xxxiz.,  etc.,  do  not  follow  after  the  whole  of  those  related 
in  Gen.  xxxviii. ;  this  last  chapter  has  a  distinct  subject,  viz.,  the 
account  of  Joseph,  etc.  Some  parts  only  of  the  two  narratives  are 
contemporaneous.  The  history  of  Judah's  marriage  and  family,  once 
begun,  IS  carried  through,  and  so  done  with.  Thus  again  Deut.  x.  8 
does  not  follow  chronologically  verses  6,  7  of  the  same  chapter,  but 
is  resumptive ;  compare  verses  1,  8.  Indeed  it  is  an  old  remark  of 
the  rabbis  that  chronological  order  is  not  observed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Ezra,  in  the  case  above-mentioned,  offers,  I  believe,  another 
example.  Our  division  into  chapters  and  verses  ha!&  in  some  degree 
helped  the  prevailing  error,  not  to  say  that  the  divisions  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  have  done  the  same  things  they  also  being  without 
any  true  authority. 

Having  begun  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  chap,  i.,  for  the  buildiag 
of  the  temple,  and  brought  th^  narrative  down  to  the  laying  of  its 
foundation  amidst  shouts  of  joy  from  the  people,  chap.  i. — ^iii.,  Ezra 
goes  on  to  describe  in  chap.  iv.  the  opposition  raised  to  the  work  at 
that  period ;  and,  once  on  this  topic,  he  is  led  to  complete  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opposition  which  the  Jews  met  with  generally  from  the 
people  of  the  land  and  the  provincial  governors  in  different  reigns 
up  to  his  oton  time,  viz.,  in  those  of  Cyrus^  iv.  I — 5 ;  Ahasuerus  or 
Xerxes,  iv.  6 ;  and  Artaxerxes,  iv.  7 — 24».  It  is  here,  viz.,  iv.  24, 
that  our  division  into  chapters  and  verses  misleads,  as  also  our  trans- 
lation. 
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The  narrative  goes  on,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  thus,  iv.  24^ ; 
"  So  it  ceased  unto  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  Then  the  prophets  Haggai,"  etc.  Here  so  and  then  are  in 
the  original  i  and  *) ;  just  as  now  when  and  then^  iv.  1,  2 ;  Gen.  xlii. 
1 ;  Ezod.  ii.  15,  are  also  i  and  i ;  and  just  as  for  and  when  without 
then  we  have  also  >  and  i,  iii.  1 ;  iii.  10 ;  Gbn.  zvii.  1 ;  xxv.  24 ;  xxx. 
1 ;  xlix.  38 ;  1.  4,  11,  15 ;  Exod.  ii.  6,  13, 18 ;  and  as  but  when,  first 
without  then,  and  afterwards  with  it,  are  equally  faithful  renderings 
in  Neh.  ii.  19,  20,  of  the  same  idiomatic  use  of  the  conjunction  •«. 
A  great  number  of  similar  passages  might  be  added,  as  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  Hebrew  knows.  If  then  we  only  translate  iv. 
24*  and  v.  1  as  iv.  1,  2,  are  translated,  we  shall  see  how  the  narrative 
is  here  resumed  from  iv.  5,  and  how  the  subject  is  now  a  different 
one. 

After  a  narrative  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  Jews  met  with 
in  rebuilding  their  temple  down  to  the  writer's  own  time,  another 
now  begins  which  relates  the  resumption  of  the  work ;  and  this  also 
is  brought  down  not  only  to  the  dedication  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  vi.  15,  at  which  period  the  temple  was  in  one  sense  miished, 
but  to  what  was  afterwards  done  for  its  thorough  completion,  and 
"  to  beautify  it,"  vii.  1,  27,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  and  the  tvriter's 
own  day,^  "  Now  when  it  was  being  stopped*  [or,  when  it  was  at  a 
stop]  during*  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  prophesied,  etc.  Then  [i.  e,,  at  the  same  time, 
or,  immediately,  ]r3«l]  Zferubbabel,*'  etc.  The  second  year  of  Darius 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  work,  and  that  from  which  the  completion 
issued,  so  much  so  that  the  dedication  took  place  only  four  years 
afterwards,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ezra  thus  specially 
noted  it. 

The  above  view  is  confirmed  by  several  particulars. 

'  Although  Ezra  seems  to  say  in  our  Authorized  Version,  yi.  15,  that  the 
house  ^^  was  finished"  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,"  yet  in  almost  the  same  sen- 
tence we  find  it  added,  that  "  it  was  finished  "  by  the  commandment  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  vi.  14.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  two  different  verbs 
for  this  in  the  original.  In  ver.  15,  we  have  a  conjugation  of  >«;,  and  the 
meaning  strictly  is  ^^  to  make  to  come  forth,"  from  which  it  has  acquired  that  of 
"  to  bring  to  an  end,'*  In  ver.  14  we  have  one  of  ^  from  hfl3»  "  the  whole,'*  and 
the  meaning  is  "  to  make  complete,"  The  latter  of  these  verbs,  or  that  used  for 
the  period  including  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  has  clearly  the  stronger  sense  of 
the  two,  since  the  building  of  a  temple  or  church  may  M  brought  to  an  end  for 
a  time,  and  so  far  as  to  enable  it  to  oe  dedicated  and  used  for  Divine  worship, 
though  it  may  be  far  from  being  completed,  and  may  afterwards  receive  much 
addition  or  embellishment. 

*  The  Chaldee  has  here,  chap.  iv.  24,  as  is  very  common,  the  participle  with 
the  auxiliary  verb. 

'  T».  Though  the  most  common  sense  of  this  word  is  **  untU,"  the  first  in 
Gesen.,  and  according  to  him  the  primary  one,  is  "  dwting,"  The  limit  of  time 
itself,  not  the  interviU  up  to  the  limit,  is  signified  in  1  Sam.  i.  22.  £ven  when 
it  means  **  untily"  it  includes  the  limit ;  see  Dan.  vi.  7 ;  Hos.  x.  12.  Observe 
also  its  use  in  Ezra  vi.  18,  Authorized  Version,  **  on  the  third  day  of  the  month 
Adar." 
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(1.)  Szra  antidpatea  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  much  ia  the  simie 
manner,  though  more  briefly,  vi.  14. 

(2.)  He  bad  already  brought  the  subjeet  of  the  opposition  down 
to  the  reign  of  Darius,  iv.  5,  before  mentioning  AJbasuerua  aad 
Artaxerxes.  Why  should  he  have  done  this,  if  by  Ahasuerus  and 
Artaxerxes  he  meant  Cambyses  and  Smerdifi  the  Magian,  who 
reigned  before  Darius  ? 

(3.)  In  the  letter  written  agamst  the  Jews  to  Artaxerxes  it  is 
the  building  of  the  cfV^,  not  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  is 
insisted  on.  This  may,  indeed,  have  been  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  adversaries,  and,  no  doubt,  was  so  in  part,  for  th»e  i^ 
eertainly  exaggeration  in  their  ehaige;  they  even  say  that  the 
Jews  had  completed^  tiie  walls,  and  knit  the  foundations  together^ 
nevertheless  the  assertion  is  so  prominent  and  positive,  tlmt  had 
there  been  no  ground  for  it  whatever  it  might  nave  been  turtied 
against  them. 

"  (4.)  Daniel  adopts  tbe  same  method  of  order  by  subject-matter, 
in  lieu  of  order  by  time,  in  his  visions.  Thus  he  brings  the  vision 
of  the  image  down  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  then  ireturns  to  the 
First  Empire,  and  goes  over  the  same  ground  under  a  different 
aspect,  till  he  brings  the  view  of  the  four  empires,  as  persecuting 
powers,  down  to  the  same  point  as  in  the  image.  He  uses  a  similar 
method  in  the  visions  of  the  ram  and  the  he^goat,  and  also  in  the 
final  vision  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people. 

(5.)  In  the  Book  of  Eevelation  we  find  exaetly  the  same  pkn 
pursued  over  and  over  again,  and  this  sometimes  without  any  clear 
indications  that  the  subject  is  carried  back  to  some  antecedent  point 
of  time,  such  as  we  have  in  Daniel. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  Ezra  may 
well  have  meant  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  not  Cam- 
byses and  Smerdis  the  Magian :  and  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us 
in  the  fact,  that  renewed  o^^osition  to  the  Jews  and  their  work  of 
restoration  generally  was  attempted  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  though  the  mind  of  that  king  was  in  time 
favourably  impressed  towards  them.  In  fact,  it  is  just  what  might 
be  expected  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign:  comp.  Acta  xxiy.  27; 
XXV.  2.  We  know,  also,  from  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  oppo^ 
sition  did  not  cease  even  after  Artaxerxes'  decrees. 

11.  The  testimony  of  Josephus^  who  disiincthf  attributes  io  Om- 
hyses  (Antiq.,  xi.,  2)  the  decree  recorded  in  the  fbwrth  chapter  of 
Ezra,  loill  naturally  appear,  at  first  sight,  a  serious  objection  to  tie 
view  taken  above ;  buty  on  close  examination,  it  will  he  founi  thai  his 
authority  in  this  case,  and  generaVf  as  regards  times  long  antededent 
to  his  own,  is  of  very  little  value »  .    . 

(1.)  His  works,  as  we  know,  date  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the 

''  h^,  Authorized  Version,  "  set  up,"  which  is  not  the  meaning.  The 
margin  accordingly  gives  "finished." 
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fiarst-ceiiiniry  of  tbe  Oimstiati  era.  The  Bboks  of  E^ra,  Nebeniiah, 
and  Esther,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  in  existence  several  centuries 
h^ope  him,  had  been  traoislated  by  the  LXX.,  and  were  counted 
MBong  the  Saored  Booke  of  the  Jev^.  The  two  former  of  them,  at 
least,  profess  to  have  been  written,  and  all  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  wjntten,  contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  great  part  ot* 
the  events  which  they  narrate. 

(2f)  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  he  drew  the  materials  for  his 
Ardiqmties  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  his  nation,  of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  those  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  formed  a  part. 
Pre^Mse  to  AnHq.y  ii.,  1* :  **  The  present  work  will  contain  all  our 
aottiquities  and  the  constitution  of  our  government,  ob  mterprefed 
Qui  of  tk^  Sebrew  Scriptures,**  Ibid:  *^  As  I  proceed  I  shall  accu- 
fatehf  deiscrihe  whet  is  emtaimed  in  our  records,  in  the  order  of  time 
ikmi  belongs  to  them  ;  for  I  have  already  promised  to  do  so  throughout 
this  undertaking,  and  this  without  adding  anything  to  what  is  therein 
Cfmtidned,  or  taking  a/way  tmything  from  them^  Antiq.,  iii.,  v.  2  : 
**  I  am  under  necessity  of  relating  this  history"  [the  transactions 
at  Sinai]  "  as  I  find  it  in  the  Sacred  Books ;"  x.  10 :  [speaking  of 
the  times  of  Daniel],  "  Let  no  one  blame  me  for  writing  down  every- 
thing of  this  nature,  as  I  find  it  in  our  ancient  books ;  for,  as  to 
that'  matter,  I  have  plainly  assured  those  that  think  me  defective  in 
anjjr  such  point,  or  complain  of  this  history,  that  I  intended  to  do  no 
more  than  translate  the  Hebrew  hooks  into  the  Greek  language,  and 
prwmi»ed.  to  ea^pkdn  those  facts,  without  adding  anything  to  them  of 
my  own,  ortakimg  anything  away  from  them" 

(8.)  Notwithstanding  this  Josephus  has  added  to  and  taken  from 
what  the  Jewish  Scriptures  say,  in  instances  too  numerous  to  relate 
fuliy,  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  shew  this.  Again  and  again 
he  concocts  long  speeches,  and  puts  them  into  the  mouth,  ear.  gr,,  of 
Gt)d,  of  Noah,  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  of  Moses,  etc.  Such  a  prac- 
tice was  indeed  common  to  historians  at  that  time ;  but  the  profes- 
sions of  Josephus,  and  the  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with,  should 
hskre  prev«ited  him  from  adopting  it*  He  says  that  before  the  Fall, 
"ail  living  creatures  had  one  language;"  that  after  it  the  serpent  was 
deprived  both  of  speech  and  feet  (i.  1,  4?) ;  that  Abraham's  reason 
for.  going  down  into  Egypt  was  not  merely  the  famine,  but  that  he 
wished  to  "  become  an  auditor  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  to  know 
what  they  said  concerning  the  gods,  designing  either  to  follow  them, 
if  they  had  better  notions  than  he,  or  to  convert  them  into  a  better 
way,  if  his  own  notions  proved  the  truest"  (i.  8, 1)  ;  that  when  there 
"bfe  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  astronomy  "  (i.  8,  2)  ;  that 
when  to  deliver  Lot,  he  followed  and  fell  on  the  Assyrians,  some  of 
them  were  drunk  (i.  10,  1)  ;  that  Jacob  was  drunk  when  Leah  was 
i^^pDsed  on  him  (i.  19,  7).  The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  is  made  to 
happen  after  the  death  of  Abraham  (i.  18,  1).  He  has  many  stories 
about  Moses,  evidently  without  any  historical  authority,  and  mere 

■  I  *.  ■ I..     , ..       X         ■  I         ...-■■    I   I.  — ■  > 

'  Whiston's  translation  is  used  in  all  the  ensuing  extracts. 
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fables,  e.  y.,  that  an  Egyptian  scribe  foretold  to  the  king  that  a  child 
would  be  born  about  tne  time  that  Moses  was,  who  would  bring 
Egypt  low,  raise  Israel,  excel  all  men  in  virtue,"etc.  (i.  9,  2) ;  that 
Ood  gave  Moses,  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  such  tallness  as 
was  wonderful  (i.  9,  6) ;  that  when  still  a  child  he  threw  the  king  of 
Egypt's  crown  down,' and  trod  upon  it  (i.  9,  7).  Then  we  have  a  war 
with  the  Ethiopians,  and  Moses  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian 
foroes ;  the  enry  of  the  king  at  his  military^success,  and  this  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  his  flight  from  Egypt  (i.  10, 11).  Pharaoh's  per- 
mission for  the  men  to  depart  is  m^e  to  happen  afi^er  tiie  plague  of 
lice,  instead  of  after  that  of  the  locusts  (ii.  14,  3).  When  the  waters 
were  healed  at  Marah  it  was,  Josephus  says,  through  Moses  com- 
manding the  strong  men  in  the  army  to  draw  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  water, "  So  they  laboured  at  it  tiU  the  water  was  so  agitated  and 
purged  as  to  be  fit  to  drink  "  (iii.  1, 2).  We  have  a  strange  account  of 
the  descent  of  the  manna,  and  of  its  sticking  to  Moses's  hands  (iii.  1, 
6).  Our  bistorian  tells  us  that  the  mountain  of  Sinai  ''  cannot  be 
looked  at  without  pain  to  the  eres  "  (iii.  5, 1)  ;  that  Moses  left  it  to 
G-od  to  be  present  at  his  sacrinces  when  He  pleased,  and  when  He 
pleased  to  be  absent  (iii.  8,  6)  j  that  the  oracle  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  left  off  shining  200  years  before  he,  Josphus,  wrote,  in 
plain  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures  (iii.  8,  9).  He  interprets  the 
*  passage  (Ex.  xxii.  28)  about  not  speaking  evil  of  the  judges,  there 
called  gods,  thus,  "  Let  no  one  blaspfaeme  those  gods  which  other 
cities  call  such  "  (iv.  8, 10)  ;  says  that  Moses  told  the  people  that  an 
aristocracy  is  the  best  form  of  government  (iii.  8, 17) ;  that  Moses  dM 
not  die,  *'  that  he  wrote  so  in  the  Holy  Books,  lest  the  people  should 
venture  to  say  that  because  of  his  extraordinary  virtue  he  went  to 
G-od  "  (iv.  8,  48).    These  are  but  a  few  specimens,  but  quite  enough. 

(4.)  Josephus  not  only  makes  unauthorized  additions,  hut  he  sup- 
presses,  «,y.,  he  says  nothmg  of  Moses  killing  the  Egyptian,  ii.  2 ;  nor 
a  word  about  the  golden  cidf,  the  sin  of  Aaron,  aim  tjie  breaking  of 
the  first  tables,  iii.  6. 

(5.)  Thus  Josephus  is  not  em  accurate  or  trusttoorthy  historian, 
when  relating  times  much  anterior  to  his  oton.  He  had  evidently  no 
critical  knowledge.  He  had  no  access  to  the  Persian  archives,'  nor 
was  he  a  man  of  close  and  painstaking  research.  He  is  rhetorical 
and  artificial ;  and  his  writings  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sim- 

•  As  to  what  he  says,  Anttq.^  xiv.,  10, 1,  it  appears  from  the  passage  itself  to 
refer  to  publfo  decrees,  and  it  will  he  seen,  I  think,  by  what  will  presently  be 
clearly  snewn  of  the  sooroes  from  whioh  Josephus  drew,  that  he  had  no  more  in 
view  m  speakincr  thus  of  the  Persians,  than  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Book  of  £sdras.  Here  however  is  the  passage :  **  Many  will  not  belieTe 
what  hath  been  written  about  us  by  the  Persians  and  Macedonians,  because 
those  writings  are  not  evervwhere  to  be  met  with,  nor  do  lie  in  publio  places, 
but  among  us  ourselves,  ana  certain  other  barbarous  nations,  while  there  is  no 
contradiction  to  be  made  a^^ainst  the  decrees  of  the  Bomans,  for  they  are  laid  up 
in  the  public  places  of  the  cities,  and  are  extant  still  in  the  capital,  and  engraven 
upon  piUara  of  brass."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  several  decrees  of  the  Roman 
senate,  Julius  0»sar,  etc.,  which  nad  reference  to  the  Jews. 
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plicity,  brevity,  and  oircumstazitiality  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiab. 

(6.)  Joseph  chiefly  made  use  of  the  LXX,  translation  and  the  Apo- 
eryphal  Books,  not  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Though  he  no  doubt 
knew  the  latter,  and  in  some  few  instances  follows  it  rather  than  the 
LXX.,  and  in  some  differs  from  both,  yet  it  can  be  clearly  shewn  that 
in  geneml  he  drew  from  the  G-reek  translation  and  the  Apocryphal 
Books.     This  will  be  made  plain  by  the  following  examples : — 

(i.)  He  adds  100  years  to  the  ages  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan, 
Mahaleel,  Enoch,  at  the  birth  of  their  elder  sons,  as  the  LXX.  does ; 
though  in  the  case  of  Methuselah  and  Lamech,  where  the  difference 
is  less,  he  follows  the  Hebrew. 

(ii.)  He  makes  the  flood  begin  on  the  27th  day  of  the  second 
month,  as  the  LXX.,  not  on  the  17th,  as  the  Hebrew/    Gen.  yii.  2. 

(iii.)  'So  one  can  read  the  account  in  Josephus  of  the  letter  said 
by  him  to  have  been  written  by  Cambyses,  xi.,  2, 1,  and  not  see  (1st) 
that  it  was  taken  by  him  from  the  Apocryphal  Third  Book  of  Bsdras/ 
not  from  the  Hebrew  of  Ezra  iv. ;  and  (2nd)  that  this  latter  was  the 
original  of  both ;  although  Josephus  attributes  the  letter  to  Cam- 
byses, while  the  Book  of  Esdras  attributes  it  to  Artaxerxes. 

(iv.)  This  is  followed  both  in  Josephus,  xi.  3,  and  in  the  Third 
Book  of  Esdras,  by  the  account  of  Zerubbabel  being  superior  to  the 
rest  in  the  solution  of  the  questions  proposed  by  Darius,  of  which 
there  is  nothing  in  Ezra  and  the  Hebrew. 

(v.)  He  makes  the  temple  to  be  finished  on  the  28rd  day  of  the 
month  Adar,  not  on  the  3rd,  as  the  Hebrew  of  Ezra  and  even  the 
LXX.     In  this  again  he  follows  the  Third  Book  of  Esdras. 

(vi.)  But  in  Ezra  iii.  we  have  a  very  curious  example,  and  one 
closely  connected  with  our  present  subject,  and  the  authority  of 
Josephus  in  respect  to  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  account  in  full  from  Josephus,  and 
from  our  Authorized  Version : — 

Antiq.,  xi.,  4,  2 :  "  In  the  second  year  of  their  coming  to  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  Jews  were  there  in  the  second  month,  the  buUding  of  the 
temple  went  on  apace  (ffvvelxcTo, '  was  set  to  at ') ;  and  when  they 
had  laid  its  foundations  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  of  that  second 
year,  they  set  frpotrrvf^diu^poi,  as  overseers  of  the  work,  such  Levites 
as  were  rail  twenty  years  old ;  and  Jeshua  and  his  sons  and  brethren, 
and  Cadmiel  the  brother  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Aminadab,  with  his 
sons ;  and  the  temple,  by  the  great  diligence  of  those  that  had  the 
care  of  it,  was  finished,  iXape  tcXos,  sooner  than  any  one  would  have 
expected.  And  when  the  temple  was  finished,  dirapriaOeuTos,  the 
pnests,  adorned  with  their  accustomed  garments,  stood  Avaffratrre^, 
with  their  trumpets,  while  the  Levites  stood  and  sung  hymns  to 

/  He  adopts  the  foolish  story  of  the  angel's  union  with  women  ;  and  here, 
while  some  copies  of  the  LXX.  have  the  "sons  of  God,"  others  have  "the 
angels,"  which  reading  Grabe  considers  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

-r  So  called  in  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  otherwise  Es- 
dras  a'. 
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God,  according  as  David  fint  of  all  appoiiited  them  to'  bless  Qod. 
Kow  the  priests  and  Le^'ites,  and  the  elder  part  of  the  families, 
lecollecting  with  themoelTes  how  much  greater  and  more  sumptuous 
the  old  temple  had  been,  seeing  that  now  made,  how  mudi  inferior  it 
was,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  to  that  which  had  been  built  of  old, 
considered  with  themselves  how  much  their  happy  state  was  sunk 
below  what  it  had  been  of  old,  as  well  as  their  temple.    Hereupon, 
they  were  disconsolate  and  not  able  to  contain  their  grief^  and  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  lament  and  sbed  tears  on  these  accounts ;  bat  the 
people  in  general  were  contented  with  their  present  conditioBB,  ^ind 
because  they  were  allowed  to  build  them  a  temple,  they  desired  no 
more,  and  neither  regardedi  nor  remembered,  nor  indeed  at  all  toiv 
mented  themsdves  with  the  comparison  of  that  and  the  former  ttmr 
pie,  as  if  this  were  below  their  expectations ;  but  the  wailing  of  the 
old  men  and  of  the  priests,  on  acoount  of  the  deficiency  of  this  temple, 
in  their  opinion,  if  compared  with  that  which  had  been  demoilisbed, 
overcame  the  sounds  of  the  trumpets  and  the  rejoksii^  of  the  people." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephua  meant  thi&of  the  same  trans* 
actions  as  those  related  in  Ezra  iii.  8 — 13 :  ^'Now  in  the  second  year 
of  their  coming  unto  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  second 
month,  began  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,  the  priests  aaqd  tie 
Levites,  and  all  they  that  were  come  out  of  the  captivity  unto 
Jerusalem ;  and  appointed  the  Levites,  from  twenty  years .  old  atd 
upward,  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house  of  the  Lobd.     Thena 
stood  Jeshua  unfh  his  sons  and  his  brethren,  Kodmiel  and  hisr  sons, 
the  sons  of  Judah,  together,  to  set  forward  the  workmen  in  the 
house  of  God;  the  sons  of  Henadad  with  their  scms  and   their 
brethren  the  Levites.     And  when  the  builders  laid  the  foandation 
ofthe  temple  of  the  Lobd,  they  set  the  priests  in  their  appan^l.tKHh 
trumpets,  and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cym;bals,  to 
praise  the  Lobp,  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king  of  IsraeL     Aud 
they  sang  together  by  course  in  praising  and  giving  thanks  mxt^  the 
Lobd  ;  because  he  is  good,  for  His  mercy  sMdu^eih  for  ever  toward 
Israel.    And  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  when  they 
praised  the  Lobd,  because  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lobd 
was  laid.     But  many  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  ^hief  of  the 
fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  &rst  house^  when 
the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyest,  wept  with  a 
loud  voice ;  and  many  shouted  aloud  for  joy ;  so  that  the  people  oould 
not  discern  the  noise  of  tho  shout  of  joy  f^am  the  noise  pf  the., weep- 
ing of  the  people ;  for  the  p^ple  shouted  w^ith  a  loud* shout, .awl  .the 
noise  was.  .heard  afar  off."     But  Josephus  took  his  account  from  the 
LXX.  version  of  Ezra,  and  from  the  Apocryphal  Third  Book  of 
Esdras,  not  from  the  Hebrew. 

(a)  This  appears  first  in  a  trivial  matter  and  an.  incidental  jiniy 
from  his  having  followed  their  translation  in  ver.  10.  He  does  not 
indeed  copy  their  bald  expressiousy  but  relates  the  events  in  more 
elegant   and   rhetorical    language.     Nevertheless  he    copies  their 
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mistake.  In  ver.  8  the  LXX.  have  rightly  rendered  the  Hel^re;^ 
rvtxr  (hiphil  of  -to),  "  they  uet  the  Levitee,"  eariiaav  yovs  Kevlf.tA, 
where  the  verb  is  in  the  first  aorist,  and  transitive.  But  in  vtir.  10 
tfaej  have  translated  the  same  Kebrevr  verb,  in  the  came  cougugb- 
iion,  ''the  priests  stood,"  cVn^^ay  oi  ikpeU^  where  the  verb  is  in  the 
second  aorist,  and  intransitive,  and  this  is  followed  in  the  Third 
Book  of  Esdras.  It  should  be,  '^  they  set  the  priests,''  as.  in  Dutr 
Authorized  Version.  Joseph  us.  has  copied  the  mistake,  iThough 
slightly  varying  the  word  AvtuTTiiv'm,  This  indeed  is  a  trifie.  {h)  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  is  an  expression  in  the  Hebrew  of  ver.  10, 
whieh  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  ambiguous,  but  which  is  far 
firom  being  so  in  reality.  A  little  common  sense,  not  to  say  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  soon  clears  away  the  ambiguity.  Tiae 
LXX.,  by  inserting  the  word  icai,  "  ofuf,"  have  got  rid  of  l^e  atq- 
biguity  indeed,  but  in  a  wrong  sense ;  and  this,  I  cannot  but  think, 
helped  to  mislead  Josephus,  and  to  maike  him  finish  the  buiMingiof 
the  temple  at  this  time,  and  tiiorow  these  transaoticms,  whiob  weoe 
deaiiy,  according  to  Ezira^  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  had  refereuce 
only  to  the  laying  of  the  foimdations,  into  that  of  Darius,  in  whidi 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  the  temple  was  built.  I  have  said  helped^ 
for  the  same  confusion  is  found  in  the  Third  Book  of  Esdrasy  which 
Josephus  undoubtedly  used,  as  has  be^i  shewn. 

In  verses  11,  12,  we  have  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "  And^dll 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  when  they  praised  the  LoBtD^ 
because  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Loibd  was  laid.  -  But 
many  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  (^ief  of  the  £a,thers^  [w&o 
were]  aaeient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  fevmda^ 
tion  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  e^s,  wept  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  many  shouted  aloud  for  joy."  The  Hebrew  df  the  words  in 
italics  is : — tmya  rrari  m  tit^a  ]W>m  rfarrn«  wi  '^*»,  literally,  "  who  had 
seen  the  first  house  when  it  was  being  fcmnded  this  house  before 
their  eyes."  In  the  infinitive,  with  the  suffix  pronoun  ^to^,  **  wb^n 
it  was  being  founded,"  the  pronoun  "  it "  seems  at  first  sight  to  reefer 
to  the  nearest  antecedent,  "  the  first  house j'^  but  common  sense  tdls 
us  that  it  cannot  do  so,  for  none  of  those  who  were  present  whfen 
the  second  temple  was  being  founded  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  cotild 
have  been  living  when  the  first  was  being  founded  in  tire  reign  of 
Solomon.  The  pronoun  refers  to  the  somewhat  more  remote  antece- 
dent occurring  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  verse,  **  the  house  of  ^the 
LoBi>,"  L  e.,  the  second  house, — to  that  in  feet  which  forms  ttie 
mam  subject  of  the  whole  narrative.  Numerous  examples  might  be 
addvieed  of  the  similar  reference  of  a  pronoun,  not  to  the  ultirtnlte 
antecedent,  but  .to  the  penultimate,  especially  when  that  cou^a^s 
the  principal  subject  of  the  narrative.*  '      ; 

But  not  only  so  ;  a  delicacy  of  Hebrew  idiom  decides  the  tbatter 
in  the  same  sense.     The  pronoun  rn  is  not  unfrequently  emphatic,,  as 

*  See  several  examplds  in  EUiott'e  Ilor,  Ap^c.-,  vol.  ?i.,  p.  464,  fifUi  eflieJon, 
imdcr  tho. passage,  JRev,  xi.  13. 
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G^senius  baa  remarked;  he  might  have  said  emphatic  and  eapli» 
eatwe*  "  Thus  Psalm  civ.  25,  "  O  Lobd,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works.  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.  This  great  sea^  for 
instance,  m  m,  (so)  great  and  wide,  wherein,"  etc.  Psalm  Ixviii.  8, 
^^The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped,  at  the  preeence  of 
God,  even  Binai,  rpq  m  [literally,  this  Sinai],  at  the  presence  of  Ghod, 
the  Q-od  of  Israel."  Compare  Judges  v.  5.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  our  Authorized  Version  has  given  the  right  sense, 
viz.,  "many  of  those  who  were  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  first 
house,  when  this  house  w^w  being  founded  before  their  eyes,  wept," 
etc.  Several  of  them  were  probably  very  old.  It  was  upwards  of  a 
half  century  since  their  temple  had  been  burnt,  their  city  destroyed^ 
and  they  themselves  had  been  in  captivity.  Their  tears  were  not 
improbably  tears  of  joy  at  the  fulfilment  of  their  long-cherished 
wishes  and  prayers,  and  at  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  the  word  of 
Gk)d  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (iliv.  28 — xlv.  6),  "  That  saith  of  Cyrus, 
He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  mv  pleasure,  even  saying 
to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  founda- 
tions shall  be  laid."  It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  really  said 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra  about  any  comparison  between  the  first 
and  second  temples,  nor  of  the  inferiority  of  the  latter.  This  sup- 
position has,  not  improbably,  mrisen  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
whole  matter ;  for  the  second  temple  was  not  then  built,  but  its  first 
foundations  only  were  being  laid. 

The  LXX.,  by  the  insertion  of  koi,  "  and,"  have  quite  altered  the 
complexion  of  the  passage,  and  their  avrov,  "  of  it^^  can  refer  to 
nothing  but  the  first  temple.  Josephus  was  probably  misled  by  using 
their  version  in  this  case,  and  the  Apbcryphal  Third  Book  of  Esdras ; 
and  thus  he  represents  the  building  as  finished  at  this  time,  though 
afterwards  he  goes  on  to  describe  its  being  built  at  a  subsequent 
period,  xi.  4,  7.  To  do  this  he  has  been  obliged  to  throw  the  trans- 
actions related  in  Ezra  iii.,  which  really  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  into  that  of  Darius,  and  has  thus  made  a  surprising  concision, 
such,  indeed,  as  exists  in  the  Third  Book  of  Esdras.^ 

But  here  is  the  LXX.  translation  of  Ezra.  Ka<  ra?  o  \ao9  imffLoive 
</>u)pfj  fi^oKji  aiveip  Tip  Kv/»up  cttI  rrj  OefUKuoaei  rov  oikov  Kvpiov'  Kal 
TToXkol  awo  r&p  tepewv  koi  rwv  Aevirujv  koI  ap-xpvraf  rSov  warrptQyv  m 
srpeaPinepoi  ot  tXhotrav  rov  oikov  rov  vptbrov  iv  Oefiektuftrei  avrov^  KAI 
TovTov  TOP  otieov  ev  o^dKfiot^  a^wv  ekkmov,  «,t.X. 

If  any  doubt  could  yet  remain  as  to  whether  Josephus  meant  to 
speak  of  the  same  events  as  those  narrated  in  Ezra  iii.,  we  have  only 
to  compare  the  account  of  what  precedes  and  follows  in  his  narrative 
and  in  Ezra :  ^.y.,  1st.  What  precedes,  viz.,  the  building  of  the  altar, 

*  And  yet  in  his  work  against  Apion  he  writes  thus :  **  These  acconnts  agree 
with  the  true  histories  in  our  books ;  for  in  them  it  is  written  that  Nebncbad- 
nezzar,  in  the  eighteenth  jear  of  his  reign,  laid  our  temple  desolate,  and  so  it 
lay  in  that  state  of  obscurity  for  fifty  years ;  but  that  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  it  was  finished  again  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius." 
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iii.  2;  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  iii.  4;  the  oblations,  etc.,  iii.  4 — 6; 
the  money  paid  for  oedaps  from  Lebanon,  etc.,  iii.  7.  2nd.  What 
follows,  VIZ.,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  wanting  to  come  and  build  with 
them,  etc.  All  this  is  the  same,  and  in  the  same  order,  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  Josephus;  onl^  he  makes  it  take  place  under 
Danus,  whereas  the  Scriptures  distinctly  place  it  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus.  Josephus  accordmgly  leaps  from  Ezra  iv.  1  to  Ezra  v.,  and 
the  letter  of  the  provincial  governors  to  Darius,  the  carrying  on  of 
the  building  in  the  meanwhile  under  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  Darius's 
favourable  answer,  and  the  governors'  forwarding  the  work  (though 
he  had  before  said  that  the  building  was  finished),  and  ''so  the 
structure  of  the  temple  was  with  great  diligence  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  by  the 
injunctions  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,"  zi.  4,  7.  He  continues  thus : 
"  Now  the  temple  was  built  in  "  seven  years,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  r^gu  of  Darius,  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  is 
by  us  called  Adar,"  etc.  This  account  is  manifestly  from  Ezra  vi.  15, 
originally,  though,  as  has  been  said,  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX. 
here  have  the  3rd  day  of  the  month  Adar,  but  the  Book  of  Esdras 
the  23rd,  and  our  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  the  sixth  jeax  of 
Darius,  as  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX.,  and  Esdras,  not  the  ninth.  The 
mistake  of  the  ninth  for  the  mxth  is  not  difficult,  perhaps,  to  account 
for  by  error  of  transcription  in  Qreeh^  though  not  in  Hebrew^  since 
BKTON  and  BNATOK  differ  very  slightly,  whereas  in  Hebrew  such  a 
mistake  could  not  easily  arise  from  a  clerical  error  of  ^irxan  for  «av. 
Josephus's  copy  may  have  contained  xnatoit,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  temple  was  seven  years  in  building  was  not  an  unnatiu*al  fancy 
for  a  Jew. 

(7.)  Thus  we  have  seen  not  onl^  that  Josephus  chiefly  drew  from 
the  JjXX.,  and  the  Apocryphal  Third  Book  of  Esdras,  but  how  this 
led  him  into  error.  We  shall  not  have  came  to  wonder,  therefore,  at 
the  confusion  in  his  report,  at  second  hand,  of  what  is  related  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  having  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  the  Persian 
kings. 

The  narrative  of  events  which  occurred  to  the  Jews  under  these 
kings  is  found  in  the  following  sequence  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
LXX.  respectively. 

In  the  order  in  which  the  several  books  of  the  Scriptures  stand 
in  the  Hebrew,  Esther,  it  is  true,  precedes  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  but 
the  LXX.  make  the  king  who  reigned  in  the  days  of  Esther  to  be 
Artaxerxes.  In  this  Josephus  foUows  them,  and  he  distinctly  makes 
this  king  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  and  therefore  understand  him  to 
be  the  Artaxerxes  of  history,  called  Longimanus.  xi.  6, 1.,  "After 
the  death  of  Xerxes,  the  kingdom  came  to  be  transferred  to  his 
son  Cyrus,  whom  the  G^reeks  call  Artaxerxes.  "When  this  man 
had  obtained  the  government  over  the  Persians,  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing." He  thus  relates  the  history  of  Esther.  We  may,  therefore, 
place  the  Afjraf e^fi;?  of  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  list,  thus : — 
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Let  the  reader  keep  his  eye  on  the  column  of  the  LXX.,  sm  above. 
Here  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes  stand  in  their  true  relative  plaoes 
as  regards  each  other.  Between  Darius  and  Artaxerxes  we  find 
ApOaaaaOa,  9>  different  name  from  Aprafe^fi;*.  But  between  BaxtiuB 
and  Artaxerxes  lived  and  reigned,  as  is  well  known,  Xerxes.  There*- 
fore  it  was,  not  improbably,  concluded  hastily  that  the.  ApOafmaBa 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  LXX,,  mu^t  be  Xerxes^  and 
80  Josephus  makes  him,  and  speaks  of  the  twenty-fifth,  and  ev/en  of 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  though  according  to  aiU  other 
history,  the  reign  of  Xerxes  did  not  exceed  twenty  years. 

Again,  between  Cyrus  and  Darius  we  find  firstly,  A*r<rov^pov; 
and  secondly,  ApOaaaaOa.  This  waa  no  doubt  a  difficulty  then,  vm  it 
has  been  to  the  moderns.  But  between  Cyrus  and  DariuB  there  reigned 
only  Cambyses,  and  for  a  brief  period  the  Magian  usurper  Smeitiie, 
who  needed  not,  it  was.probably  supposed,  to  be  much  accounted  ofc 
Cambyses  occupies  the  chief  place  during  this  interval  in  hiatori^j 
and  in  the  LXX,  of  Ezra,  ApOaaa<fOa ;  and  so  Josephus  ^^lirihutes 
what  is  there  said  of  the  latter  to  Cambyses  ;  or  what  i&  yiet  more 
probable,  he  followed,  as  we  have  seen  that  he  sq  oftindid^  th^ 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras,  which  speaks  but  of  on^  king  who 
offered  interruption  durinff  the  interval  and  issued  the  d-eoree.  ^  The 
Book  of  Esdras  calls  this  king,  it  is  true,  Artaxerxes,  but  the  X^XX. 
of  Ezra  had  called  him  Arthasastha,  and  so  it  was  concluded, ^t 
he  could  be  none  other  than  Cambyses,  whereas  the  moderns^  pn 
the  contrary,  here  make  Affaovrjpo^,  to  whom  the  decree  is  not 
attributed,  Cambyses,  and  ApOatfoaOa,  to  whom  it  is  attributed^ 
Smerdis* 

It  is  now  universally  allowed,  I  believe,  that  the  w^-w:5n>^,  Aha- 
Buerus  of  Esther,  called  by  the  LXX.,  as  we  have  seen,  Artaxerxes, 
was  Xerxes. 

There  are  other  cuinous  little  internal  evidences  of  the  inaccuracy 
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of  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  which  betray  the  rhetorician  and  the  copyist,  but  which  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  except  as  a  foil  to  the  simple 
truthfulness  of  the  original  Hebrew  record,  xi.  4,  3,  "  But  when 
the  Samaritans,  who  were  still  enemies  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  thejr  came  running  to- 
gether, and  desired  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  tumult ; 
and  when  they  perceived  that  it  was  from  the  Jews  who  had  been 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  were  rebuilding  the  temple,  they 
came  to  Zerubbabel  and  to  Jeshua,  and  to  the  heads  of  families,  and 
desired  that  they  woidd  give  them  leave  to  build  the  temple  with 
them,  etc.,  for  they  said.  We  worship  their  God,  etc.,  and  this  ever 
since  ShaJmanezer,  the  Idng  of  Assyria,  transplanted  us  out  of 
Cuthan  and  Media  to  this  place."  Where  were  these  Samaritans 
living  ?  Not  in  Samaria,  for  they  could  not  have  heard  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets  there.  It  must  of  course,  according  to  this  liarra- 
tive,  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But 
if  so,  they  could  not  but  have  known  of  the  preparations  which  had 
be^:)  for  some  time  making  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation,  and 
oould  not  well  have  been  ignorant  of  the  ceremony  which  was  going 
on.  The  fact  is,  that  Josephus  here  again  followed  the  Third  Book 
of  Esdras,  and  in  both  the  simplicity  of  truth  which  characterizes 
the  original  narrative,  and  which  may  be  seen  faithfully  transferred 
to  our  Authorized  Version,  is  here  entirely  lost.  See  Ezra  iv.  1,  2, 
and  comp.  Neh.  iv.  1,  2.  Josephus,  again,  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
comparison  of  the  two  temples,  and  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
second  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  built,  that  in  a  passage  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  extract,  he  gives  a  rhetorical  colouring  to 
the  facts  which  the  original  does  not  warrant,  and  of  which  there  is 
no  trace  even  in  the  LXX.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  wailing  of  the 
old  men  and  of  the  priests  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  this 
temple  in  their  opinion,  if  compared  with  that  which  had  been 
demolished,  overcame  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  the  rejoicing  of 
tlSe  people."  The  original  merely  says  that  **  the  people  could  not 
discern  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weep-* 
ing."  Here  again  Josephus  has  blindly  and  exactly  followed  the 
apocryphal  record  of  Esdras. 

III.  In  conclusion,  it  unit  he  seen,  in  the  view  here  maintained, 
that  the  books  of  Ezra,  UTehemiah,  and  JEsther  in  the  Sehrew  are 
consistent  in  the  use  of  names  for  the  Persian  Icings;  that  xtp  always 
means  Cyrus,  xivfi  Darius,  tJi-n^M  [Authorized  Version,  Ahasuerus-'"] 
Xerxes,  and  mxbtnFp».  Artaxerxes,  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanue  of 
history.  Although  the  same  name  may  have  been  borne  by  more 
than  one  king  in  Persia,  as  in  other  countries,  yet  there,  as  else- 
where, tb^re.  was  usually  some  H'ay  of  distinguishing  them.  And, 
certainly,  it  is  not  likely  that  ^-x)^  should  be  the  name  both  of 

i  A  Median  Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  ix.  1,  the  father  of  Darius  the 
M^^',  and  supposed  to  be  Cyaxares. 
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Oambyses  and  Xerxes,  and  tewjaSiiwiM  that  of  Smerdia  the  Magian 
usurper,  and  Artaxerxes  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes.  Most 
people  will  be  slow,  I  suppose,  to  believe  this,  unless  it  should 
receive  support  from  modem  research  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  or 
other  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity. 

Mce,  EnwAED  Bixet. 


'•MAN'S  BESPONSIBILITT  FOE  HIS  MENTAL  BIAS." 

How  far  is  a  man  answerable  for  his  mental  bias  P  All  men,  con- 
fessedly, are  not  alike  in  their  menial  constitution  any  more  than  in 
their  tnaral  and  physical  constitutions.  For,  take  any  two  men 
anywhere,  both  of  average  ability,  and  the  tastes,  inclinations,  desires, 
tendencies  of  the  one  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  anything  like  thorough 
harmony  with  those^  of  the  other.  There  will,  most  probably,  not 
only  be  an  expressed  contrariety  of  opinion,  but,  what  is  far  more 
important,  a  radical  difference  of  disposition,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  necessarily  be  that  each  of  the  two  men  will  come  to  his 
own  peculiar  conclusions  upon  every  given  subject.  And  not  only 
so,  but,  moreover,  each  of  the  two  men  will  value  any  particular  line 
of  enquiry,  or  not, — just  as  he  takes  pleasure  in  its  investigation,  or 
not.  The  one  will,  perhaps,  passionately  devote  himself  to  some  one 
or  more  of  the  branches  of  science, /or  iU  own  sake;  the  other  will 
perhaps  sneer  at  all  science  as  practically  worthless,  because  he  sees 
not  how  it  will  bring  him  any  present  or  future  gain  or  advantage. 
The  one  will  perhaps  devote  himself  to  historiod  or  antiquariim 
researches,  satisfied  if  his  labours  result  in  clearing  up  for  posterity 
a  disputed  point,  or  a  hitherto  meaningless  inscription ;  the  other 
will  perhaps  turn  from  both,  as  equally  dry  and  equally  uninterest- 
ing, caring  nothing  for  such  things  as  regards  himself,  much  less  as 
regards  posterity.  Now  the  secret  of  all  this  marked  difference  of 
disposition  between  these  two  men  is  traceable  to  the  spirit  which 
respectively  animates  them.  For,  whereas  the  one  will  patiently 
investigate  everything  before  he  ventures '  to  come  to  any  definite 
opinion,  will  look  at  the  subject  under  consideration  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, sift  all  evidence,  impartially  listen  to  both  sides,  spore  no  pains 
and  no  labour  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  imy  and  every  given  subject ; 
the  other  will  be  content  to  go  through  the  world  with  no  definite 
opinions  at  all ;  endorsing  this  man's  views  or  that  man's  views,  just 
as  the  whim,  or  caprice,  or  requirements  of  the  hour  seem  to  demand ; 
satisfied  if  he  can  (by  being  all  things  to  all  men)  be  received  as  a 
friend  (in  the  worldly  sense  of  that  word)  everywhere,  and  by  every 
one.  I  repeat  then,  how  far  is  each  of  these  two  men  answerable  for 
his  mental  bias  P  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  accidents  of  birth, 
education,  bringing  up,  profession,  friends,  the  society  into  which 
they  are  respectively  first  intimately  thrown,  must  be  taken  into 
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account  in  replying.  Let  it  be  so ;  let  all  these  allowances  be  made 
in  either  case ;  and  then,  ivhen.this  has  been  done,  remembering  that 
the  men  are  of  equal  average  ability,  how  far  is  each  answerable  for 
his  own  state  of  mind  P 

We  assert  that  each  is  thoroughly  answerable,  not,  be  it  remarked, 
so  much  for  his  attainments  or  lor  his  opportunities  (for  they  con- 
fessedly depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  accidental  circumstances), 
as  for  the  spirit,  or  tone,  or  bias  of  his  mind.  And  the  reason  why 
we  assert  this  is,  that  there  is  a  fearful  power  inherent  in  each  of 
these  two  men,  of  making  himself  just  what  he  pleases,  either  of  a 
wise  or  of  a  scornful  spirit ;  that  it  was,  at  thejirst^  in  the  power  of 
each,  in  proportion  to  the  talents  confided  to  him,  to  stir  up  the  gift 
that  was  in  him ;  or  to  refuse  altogether  to  trade  with  his  talents, 
even  though  ten  talents,  and  to  go  instead  and  bury  them  into 
Myolity,  and  dissipation,  and  utter  worldliness. 

Now  let  us  advance  the  argument  one  step  further,  and  see  how 
far  it  holds  true  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  If  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  men  intelkctuaUify  certainly  there  is  an  equally 
marked  difference  between  men  spiritually.  This  is  manifest  to  all, 
hardly  needing  any  proof.  For  every  man's  intimate  circle  of 
acquaintance  supplies  it  over  and  over  again. 

Eor  some  there  are  to  whom  all  things  are  clear,  whose  "  spiritual 
understanding"  is  so  increased  through  heavenly  grace  imparted, 
and  afterwards  cherished,  that  to  them  every  parable,  every  hard 
saying  of  Holy  Writ,  seems  to  unfold  and  declare  its  hidden  meaning. 
Whereas  there  are  others  to  whom  nothing  e^ms  clear;  whose 
"  spiritual  understanding "  is  so  weak  and  clouded  that  (not  only 
have  they  not  increased  in  heavenly  knowledge,  but)  they  seem  in 
imminent  danger  of  letting  slip,  one  by  one,  even  those  poor  conAised 
notions  of  God's  truth,  the  lingering  reminiscences  of  their  childhood's 
teachings,  which  amidst  a  sensual  and  careless  life  they  have  yet  in 
their  remembrance. 

Now  how  far  is  a  man  answerable  for  this  his  spiritual  state  of 
mind? 

We  assert  again  he  is  thoroughly  answerable,  that  it  rests  with 
each  man  alone,  whether  he  will  be  numbered  with  wise  men  or 
with  Bcomers.  Eor,  let  us  not  mistake  or  ignore  the  laws  which 
govern  man's  spiritual  development.  True,  the  Spirit  of  the  High- 
est cau  alone  make  a  man  ^'  wise  unto  salvation."  True,  He  alone 
can  reveal  to  a  man  ^'  the  things  "  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  But, 
then,  God's  Spirit  acts  only  upon  willing  agents.  He  does  not 
force  men  to  be  wise  against  their  own  will;  he  does  not  com- 
pel a  man  to  yield  assent  to  that  which  (knowing  it  to  be  a  part 
of  God's  revealed  truth)  he  wilfully  persists  in  rejecting.  Eor  there 
is  a  fearful  power  inherent  in  every  man  to  be,  or  not  (as  he  pleases), 
an  earnest,  faithful,  believing  worker,  together  with  Gt>d's  Spirit 
working  in  him.  So  that  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  compelled 
to  come,  in  answeriog  the  question  with  which  we  started.  How  far 
is  a  man  answerable  for  his  mental  bias  F  is,  that  he  is  thoroughly 
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answerable  inevery  tray  aad^m  evory  Benae^  iiii)rdlyi/9Ci)aiial>f/iftte}'<': 
leciiually,  Miritaanr.  ^  -::.''     rn>i!»<. 

TbM  km^  to,  let  US  see  how/theat^^offleBt  b«irs>«ipo|i iM&njaifAif' 
lectual  problem  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  the  relationsr^o^^ciciesio^' 
awl  xevdlataonr    By  solenee  I  mesa  (naiiig  ibe  word  caakrentifiKfiaQy) 
etery  posatble  iMwich  of  earthly  knov^edge  ^afi  that  vi8d(aii^'Vf4iidf>iit 
a-man-^^an  aeqvire  by  tfaedH^ent  cserci&e  of  thorn  i&cultiefi/wilM 
wititfh.  G^od  has- endowed  huh.    By  reFedation  I  ^mm  thxt'hwBkV^&Bfy 
kn«Nrledge  wibieh  QcdL  has  so  gradously  made  knownto  ui^iliflii" 
Hflly  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the>  New  Tetrfaiment*|(  Ml :' 
tba(b  wisdom  which  a  .man  cannot  of  hdmeell^  how6Tier>wi8ei,^a<^uij!^ 
or  by  hii&Belf, however  diligent,  attain  mato.      v  .     i*   ;  m 

1.  That  bdth<  these  sonrces  of  wisdom  ^grere^qqa^y'ddsigtiedrto  ■ 
svbaerve  mail's*  hig^Mtst,  most  lasting  -good,  we^  asanmie''lrom  thei-. 
existence  of  that  ardent  desire  for  knowledge, /qr«sto9tfln;MHl:^wftti(Jk' 
is  part  ixf  man's  nature.  -        '  r         •  ■»<)'.,•   .,iT 

1  ^  lEhat  both  these  Bonrcea  were  designed  hnitmiidiy:'to;iQturti^te' 
and.torcdnficm  each  othei!,  we  asanme  feom  the  fact  of  bet^  ptioiice»d«' 
ing  alike  > from  the  sane  God  of  truth  and  wifdomv.  ViXiit'^yrQte^ 
unpldloaDph9cal,'iMt  to  say  Uasfdiemous,  to  auppose  •  t&kti  wfaeii  'Q<Ar 
h9a'Been  'fit >to^oeKreal 'Himself  to  num,  portly  in;  the ^oofo  dfibntuvej' - 
paritly  in  tlie  bookof  Beveiation^  tbeie  «^n  beany  )r«a^'«o9ltmdi]btion" 
ofiiher<<me-J>yfthe!bther.        .;.'•■.      .  .    •  t-^  ;r  .ii.|  r  [.'•;{►;•)  h<i  wo-' 

>.  3/  And  thai?  Ipoth  these  sources  weveeraa%:de%aedrt<lr^^ 
Bs^m&'pnietiedl  efibstin  humbling  man  tothe  dxiBt*by^e  c0tiaideik^^ 
titm/oi'  hisowBiiacMvidtial'iBBignificaiiice/'aDid  bykmmgfk^'mihkBi^ 
feeU]igar:ef  vtf^verenee  and  of  awe (towaofda  tbeCireatoF^uid  Rfeier^' ' 
of  all  J  things,  WB  asscnne  frmn.  the'«uq)bBsiiD9<  gtmAefaft^f/Otisi^^ 
rereiatian-^HJimself^ 'nature^  and  from  ih^iiBajeetid  lowt^taudfjecfm^  ^ 
paseiim<^o£ra-od'a  reyeifltkm  of  Hiaiiseif'in  C^^  JeBiiB.7^r«j  *•>  x.'.'iof/i- ;' 

^  >93iatr(thfse>astemptKBiB  iaod  ifair  and^reflisonablGiSs/isitrebfi^tfdMl^' 
frmn^one  cooiddBintien'aAoiiie; .  Mk.  the  pretended'  r^i^tiofii  «f>ibe 
hoaihtctrwlirlckjare'a'stbr^ng^  medley  of  varibuT'dpeiratidna^x^i&ataci^,;:^ 
as>tad^inibteved  leacdKlDy  dts  e#^ 
teiidikig  oedWol^  a^d^gnMaa^^ 

men.     The   Greek  aaDirofiaman7'3Dr^d<»gie0/:'^e  ^ayat^er^^^ 
HiiindQcierTand  xirf  btber  eaaterve  Sagaai  nteiSms^nthe  ^bsai^ififibliff  of 
ourjcnm  HDKklssnrfore|fal:hBr^/air»rer€u^     Haf^i&mMh  Midatifl^'  • 
aarfweili'fais  ^  Qieb,  rundeiP'diveTs^^iianiefl^  to^wifaoitiidll'Ji^iiii^in  1hm(v.^'^ 
aiidrionieaHhiw^e'i^cjganiied'l^.them'kta/salig^^    ikn'd  i63Jfclau^r|:|(^/' 
hQQk^'t&<*aELtKipeal(me  toonld  lead^  th^serhe^thftfibmbn^ihiie  tit}i^ek'^ 
afkerr':€h)d/'Mif  .ha4iLyf  they^nn^t.  feek'^^iSiXT'^u^iiiMolindolikt^'' 
siBfely^thatiaasierbookr  of  nature- iBintendedtcrd})^  nb(fiwl^beitii$adi  - 
byt(iu9,  tais  tiiersnfiplement  ta  thpst  other,,  and:  bettea^^taaut^  md^fidlki^ 
revektidnf  whijah  it  iia  onr  privilegiQ <and  our fearffifiriidspiih^bint^  m  ' 
Christian  men,  to  possess.  '♦■'^  rf>»'i  viurr  ton  R^niilt  .  . 

-  l[i8t-«flKy  some  (whoeixsht  toknow  jirett^)  ^atrtU^9<t;mr^Bii«tt^ 
of  wisdom — the  one  earthly,  the  other  heavenly — are  incapaWe  of 
being  harmoui zed :  and  so  the  iwwiit  ia^-that  whilst  some  discard 
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reyelalioii  altogeiJier,  or  ei^ilain  nmnj  mamy  of  its  leftding  fiMts, 
others  look  upon  science  with  suspicion,  and  will  hardly  tolerate 
those  who  plead  for  its  recognition  as  the  earthly  supplement  to 
things  Dbnne. 

Now,  Burdlj,  it  is  both  mischieTous  and  false  thus  to  place  in 
direct  opposition  the  dzscoveries  of  science,  and  the  declarations  of 
Holj  Writ.  MischieyouB,  becaose  it  is  sure  to  turn  men  either  into 
bigots  or  into  sceptics :  false,  because  the  history  of  the  past  teaches 
us,  tbafc  though  again  and. again  the  reading  of  the  boos  of  nature 
hia  for  awhile  appeared  to  contradict  the  I)ivine  word,  yet,  in  the 
end,  all  such  ccmfiiets  haye  inyariably  ended  in  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  Holy  Writ ;  its  apparent  discrepancies  with  the  book 
of  nature  being  proyed  to  be  but  the  result  of  too  hasty  conclu- 
sions, which  haye  vanished,  as  they  ever  vnll  vanish,  before  a  wider 
induction  and  a  more  patient  investigation. 

The  error  then  is  man's,  in  his  reading  of  the  book  of  nature, 
not  the  inspired  writer's,  in  bis  record  of  infallible  truth.  Had  men 
come  with  teachable  hearts,  and  humble  spirits,  and  impartial  minds, 
to  the  sacred  oracles ;  had  they  but  Mt  in  the  words  of  the  great  mo- 
ralist (Bishop  ButW),  the  "oUigation  of  searching  Scripture  in  order 
to  see  what  the  scheme  of  revdation  really  is,  instead  of  determining 
beforehand  from  reason  what  the  scheme  of  it  must  be,"  we  should  not 
now  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  verities  of  revelation  against  the 
insidious  attacks  of  those  who  have  been  led  away  captiyes  by  a  vain 
philosophy.  Eor  it  would  have  been  readily  admitted  by  all  alike, 
that  though  revelation  does  not  profess  to  teach  science,  it  never 
contradicts  or  even  misrepresents  any  one  of  its  feiets.  We  say  this 
advisedly  after  long,  and  calm,  and  careful  consideration ;  for  it  is  a 
grievous  error  to  regard  the  language  which  Scripture  uses  when 
speaking  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  adapted  to  the  narrow 
ideas  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  language  of  Scripture  does 
nottkere  thus  stoop  to  the  errors,  and  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of 
m^i.  Everywhere,  wh&a  touching  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
does  it  speak  in  the  language  of  evcory^day  life,  in  that  very  language 
which  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  employ  when  allud- 
ing to  the  £ii.ets  of  science  in  ordinary  intercourse. 

The  complaint,  then,  which  is  now  so  often  urged  by  many,  not 
mei^ly  that  tiie  scriptural  account  of  physical  phenomena  is  imper- 
fect, but  m(»reoyer  that  wrong  notioxiB  respecting  them  are  therein 
taught,  acises  from  that  '*  smatteoring  of  philosc^hy^'  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  great  factor  of  mduct^ve  teaching, 
"  leads*  on  to  Athebm,"  whereas  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it 
brings  (a  man),  baek  again  ^to  religion."  Eor  to  quote  the  words 
of  oiie*  of  the  greatest  of  living  philosophers,  ^'  The  character  of  the 
tru0  philosopher  is  to  hope  all  thmgs  not  impossible,  and  to  believe 
all  things  not  unreasonable." 

And  surely  there  is  nothing  in  i^^^Z/*  impossible  or  unreasonable 

*  Sir  J.  H«r8chel. 
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whi^  we  are  e^Ued  i^>on  ,iu  Sca^ptom  to  beli&v^.  .i^.it  aa^iMib.Va 
ccm^mWe^  that  the  pfaestomemi  of  ii«;tiur^  can  siwi^jH  be  «^  be^o^ 
ua  (oA  it  were)  ui  two  hxxgaage^  ^ilixer  un  the  exact  lai^guag^.Qf 
ai^i^nce,  gk  m  the  laxiguage,  pf  a|).pearauce9^  i.e.^  in  that }ajaguagf^  in 

d^scribis  wbat  thqjr.  have  seexju  Both  af  e  ej^uaJilx  ri^  looth^e^iu^j 
true.  Th^  latter,  the  Imguage  ot  appearajipei^y,  i.^t,  the  ];mg^»ge  pi 
the  aepse  aa  oppoeed  to  t&  language  pi  the^ry^,  ia.t^t  whicWia  w^Yfl- 
riably  employed  ui  Sfsriptiyre, .  Aixd  the  cond^ceoaion  to  the  iiifirmi^ 
Ifi^  of  th^  gjeat^orit^  of  m^a  t^u9  xuani&at;ly  display^^d,  wti^M 
pi  b^et^ting  iu  ai\y  ot  the  ^wiaec  #mp;i;^at,  ua.a,  a^mid  sc^^c^p^ 
ahould  rather  lead  ua  'm,  all  lowly  revepreuoe  mi.  lu.alL  reaJL  j|p{^^u]ity 
tp  aa^,  with  tb^aon  of  Sira^b,  ''Xo.wiiom  hj^tl^.the  r^TO^.of ,w^dQ^ 
bf«n,revealed,  or.  who  hath  li(AOw:p  ber  .wJ8«,  cow^iifih^f  IBi^^t^  i^.  tQQ# 
wiae  and  greatly  to  Ipe  feared,  the  Lofd  (aittij^g  upon  Hipthrpae^'',,  . 
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^a  i:^?  ,T^v€tr/oiHa9f   iiy  /ttxivw^r/o/  ev   v^irrft.  teal  tftyaTrs^  .tiia},  qifia^i^.f^^ 

ifwu^criuff^. .  "  JFor  Adam  wafi  first  formed,  th^«i  Evet  w4  -Mm^  ,if4fa 
«Qt  de<peived,.  bu;t  thj^.  woumn  bei»g  d^peiv/ed  wa«  ia  ,a-  t^awgrea^ioiXi 
but  8b9  ah^-be  aavedtbrpugh  ch3d-bearijB^j,if  ,tbey  fiefQ(iainv/^i<failih 
aiEid  Ipv,^  a^d  a«nc^ift€*1ip^,  with  teu)pei?aiuQe,'' .-  r,.  ;  ..j ,  . .  -  .  ..r-, .. 
,  Jt  ia  rathey  aurpriUiug  that  tba  ftrafe  part  of  .yerfiie  14  iih<^>MlA/haTB 
<^at^d  flaucb  difficulty,  th^  worde,  ^*  Adw»  wae  ttot  deceivpdsiibut'^the 
voma^i"  yet  BO  it  ia,i  Schleieffioa^obftr  epwdw^,  tbe),|^osrdp  ^MPs^au 
avgiime^  a^ust  ita^BauIi^e  cbaracter.  He.  ca^pt:  itbink^  tbat  tha 
atir^sai  which' ia  laid  <?!i  tb^  jfact  .that  A^am  wasMflifeat^  ^t^.4W^.tt^a 
iKiy,  in.wM€}b,*b^  firat,w.  i».  «^t1^but^{V>JBv€^r£^tMy«tilm 
Qft^,ll>e,reqonc(Ued  vitb  what  St.  JPaul,,aayfi.in.l.CjQr.*i.'rJI«  .wAiiu 
BoiUt  vj  IZf  etc».  luBqiT^  y.^,12,  tbefaifli  <pf^disClb^diefll(?eri^.laidim|M^ 
Ada-m.  }lei?(!,  ou  tbe  oti^i^x  bwd^.tfep  jwpn^ag  i^^mad^  reapigflBiWe, 
a^  Adapa  by  iufeceuce  fr^^ed  fxom  tha,  vapt^^ai^,.  ,Bwt  tbia  ia  W)^ 
ai^  ioa^^  hpw  aupf osedydiffiflultiea  ia  the.8pript«re  'tep^t  .affer-ma^ 
i4^d>.  if  m^  iraiai^d)  &oi»  ^^^^t,  of  ^^^i^ldeiiatipii  of  tbMr  wbifh4£a 
writer  ^veaily  Bay$»  lu  thia  place  thet  Apoatiei  is  urging,  a3al)Wa0io» 
<^.tbft^pi^!;trof.tl^  wijTOwa,  towards  tb^jwac^*  ]^'i^t^a  tbebistoiQfixrf' 
tbi^fif^  iqreatio^  p£^Iual)tio4>!  tbajt*  thei  map  ^^aci  iprK»^,.te,  the  v^CAMSi 
ia4be.ord^.iurwbicb.  tb^>w^m  fprmad*^  .  Aud*:  «9<oreover,  be  gi^ea^ 
a  jrea8Qn,whyi."tW  wemau^.^hG^ld  le^«a(P«^  silence  mtb.  aJijatib- 
jeotio^."  Xhe  woiuanhad  9b§wA  a  weakuesa  ifrbi<^.  tW  mua- had 
apt,  I  Tbe  wfOBiwn  wa^  deceived,,,  the  d^u  waa  i^pt.  The  wbofc*$ti»i8 
of  the  comparisoa  ia  tp  be  laid  <|n  the  ^xnosrs^di^  flff«T9^«a. .  Thereia 
nothiug  wtuch  cootradicta  that  wl^eb  St.  Paul  says  iju  reapeet  to 
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Adfl^  being  tbe  cause  of  death  to  bis  rftce.  He  is  tbe  bead  of  the 
M'hole  femily^  and  to*  him  as  such  is  ascribed  the  first  sin  of  di»? 
obedience,  though,  in  fact,  the  account  in  Genesis  tells  us  Eve  was 
tempted  first  and  fell.  But  the  point  which  the  Apostle  in  the  pas>< 
sage  under  consideration  insists  on  is  that  Eve  was  deceived,  Adam 
was  not.  Adam  sinned,  and  his  sin  affected  his  whole  race,  of  which 
he  is  the  head ;  but  he  was  not  beguiled  by  the  serpent  as  Eve  ws^. 
In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ftll  is  mrArri  otolj  applied  to  the  woman, 
not  to  the  man.  She  says  expressly,  Gen.  iii.  lo,  o  o^w  ^nrarii9€  fie^ 
btkt  the  man  makes  use  of  no  such  expression.  It  might  be,  iiideed, 
that  Adam's  sin  was  of  a  deeper  kind,  as  being  a  more  determined 
disobedience,  a  sinning  with  his  eyes  open,  wiwiout  being  deceived. 
AH  he  says  in  excuse  was,  **  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be 
with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat ;"  whereas  the 
woman's  plea  is,  **the  serpent  beguiled  me."  The  writer,  therefore, 
is  shaking  in  exact  accordance  with  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  When 

he    says,     *Aha/Jb    ovk   hirarqBjft    if    he.Jfun^    aarwnfdewa    iv    v-apafioffei 

rf€^6v€.  It  is  wonderful  then  that  this  passage  should  have  excited  dif- 
ficulty, and  marvellauB  thbt  it.  should  be*  used  in  evidiiiice  e^gainst  ^e 
non-Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle. '  The  woifda  that  follow  offer  more 
difficulty.  "  But  she  shall  be  saved  through  child-bearing,  if  they 
remain  in  faith  and  charity  and  holiness,  with  temperance^'  -  "  Be 
saved,**  trw$jirertUy  must  of  course  here  be  taJken  in  tbe  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  it' stands  i» 
oppositioh  to  what  was  just  before  said  of  the  woman,  ei^  irapapad^ 
7«fope.  How  reK^irfoina  (which  word  Only  oCcurs  in '  this  place  irf 
tiie  New  Testament)  sta^ids  in  rd^ation  to  aetfr^pm,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  answered  by  some  commentators  by  r^renee  t^ 
that  which  is  connected  only  with  it,  viz.,  the  education  and  training 
of  children.  So  Cbrysostom  and  The^ophylact.  "By  ehildbitth  h^e 
measfS,  no*  the  bearing  of  children  only,  but  the  bringing  them  iii  a 
godly  way."  And  this  is  the  iinterpretatfon  of  some  modems.  But 
Tttti/o^m^Mt  is  not  the  same  as  TerroT^e^ev.  The  meaning  of  the 
A|>osKle  seems  simply  to  be  this; — As  the  woman  had  been  guilty.  <>f 
a  {^suiacular  irapapa0i9  in  the  easineiss  with  which  she  had  been 
teii^ted  and  d!6ceived,  and  had  believed  the  serpent's  word  rathep 
thant  Shed's ,«  so  had  her  sex  inh^ted  a  peculiar  punishment.  *  Th6 
stvdss  is  hid,  m  &en.  iii.  16.  on  **the  sorrow*'  or  pain  which  should 
adeompany  childbirth,  which  i^hould  be  ever  afterwards  its  distan- 
guishmg  tnarfc  (of.  St.  John  xvt.  21).  This  should  be  the  peculiar 
punishment  of' the  woman  over  and  above  what  she  bore  as  par- 
take!* of  Adam's  nature,  vi2.,  deal^.  '  This  should  stand  agaiiist  het 
peen^idr  weakness,  shewn  in  the  fact  that  she  rjTtaT^:  And  this 
peculiar  punishment  should  serve,  at  the  same  tame,  to  remind  her 
of  her  prop^rplaee,  as  subject  to  the  inan.  The  Apostle  brii^  in 
ihei  <rw0jvetai  dm  tijy  f€cv6<y(n//a$»  as  a  comlbrt'to  the  woman  ^afler 
what' had  been  said  immediately  before,  and  also  in  support  of  the 
rule  he  had  laid  down  in  verse  11.  He  enfortos  the  truth,  that  a 
womaoa  wtUi  acting  in  accordance  with  Sod's  will  when  she  occupied 
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liefsolf  ia  the  doine«tie  studies.  iFoc  tbe  r^tcvon^o^^is  to  fbUow, 
W  tih^  Tff«««9VowHi,/  The  paia  of  tbelatt^  was  to  be  boraie  meekly/os 
t^  prnvhrnent  anSi^ted  on  the  sex,  while  the  training  siid  early  edu- 
50atioa  of  ohildrem  is  the  mother's  duty.  But  we  are  not  to  interpret 
Vif  they  coQtinuei'' etc*  (eay  ^eiVnw^n),  as  some  have  done  (Chiy' 
lK)stom-.amon^the>ancientySchleiennaoher  among  the  jnodem  <soim- 
«^&tator9)i  to,ine«a,"if  th^  children  continue."  This  would  be  to 
iOfkke  the  apcpptabl09ess  of  the  mothero  dependant  on  the  arestJt^  not 
^^.  .tijte  piwrefutoess,  of  .aright  .training,  "They"  must  be  feikeB 
qoUeotiyf^y^  .and  impaUj ,"'  the  woBien."  They  will  *  be  sav^d  ^  ^^ 
TfK^7.dW«»},ih^|  sorrow  of  this,  shall  be  .^uflicient  pen^ty  for  the 
Mmttrf),:  i£  the. women  shew  forth  the  Christian  graces  oS  fi^t^ 
ebarA^,4u^d  holiajiessyaAd  persevetre  in  tho  samso  unto  tbi^  ^xx^!''4ay 

,\  .    :lr^Ito^<ryi.<2,  Qi  iU  TMTT^ff  .a^oifr^  ^^ai^^T^i  fi^  ffOTO^f^ycfTlanrtt^, 

iA-T^fi  i^^fifrffifit^fJ^m^^^^^  i."Attd  tlwy.W:ho:b«T^ftibelieTi«g 

<Qiastw  l^t.thew^  ^f^t  demise  tbi^ni,.hut.m<*«^'fl&w  ithftmrSjS' daysft, 
ll^»WIW)th^;fl)^ho^r^va,th^rbeiHafit*fr)e  )»H*t'hl^i^<fin4bel9?fe4f"  - 
VI '  Ttel  xifiW/'^ich(.th^rAp«i#tle  ^^'took^^rfp^l^Tlw^  '/«^»d,>*b^ 
^^l^ion.,^!>h^  (rtaYf^st)tp...tb^irw.ma«t(?pa  .(j^t<^th^i,<>hf» ;l^Jjfc^..w««|P 
i?bri^tiftiii^^,^rHhe»t^n)vmu»t  )l?e.  f^^^rytint^iwfcipgttQi  m-  [..Jt  isc^oi* 
.^HHirsji  rf^Sffkfrb^^^ft  thaone.hftfltdrt#|rt  nqtlnn^.  is  ^id:,4ire<;tiy hi 
')W^^.  JfeW  Te^stwaentwhioh  oon^mns  skvery,eitber^as'bisi^gtsii?fal 
(^.tl^^ftrt  of. th<ft!ffiaster^.oi:d#gradi<igto.the  slaves,  i  Q^/the.qtbor 
5handi{it,.lv^^.tbe  rjespit  of  Christianity  thjat,  wber^ver,  it  .p^lyajtiei 
tsla¥^y;iiy^8..ftboHfhed,  .The  jfejrsjtiiia  ,  of. waster  toislav^ij-pf^i.ane 
;f^l»^iCK?:^dflotri0oiJ^inue  wh^rethQ  spirit  of  !the,fibspoJ  wf\»^m<i^J^ 
slavery  ,^a§mic)t  e^ndenDnedi  by  the  festpree^heirs  of.it,  ^orit^Abohsh- 
,Xm^ c^llo»epdedt'. .The .question  of.. the  right} -to  mikei .^^y^  4oe8 
.»<MJiCQipe,.^fcwt^a:rd  Sp  be.iuanyway rdisicussed^..,  St.  Paul.feimci 
IsJ^^ryr: the ^^o^idiiicHi.  pf  *ib^  .eiyilisad  world  then,  and.he,o^ly  ^uk^s 
[>pw//mflifli§r  aQdi^ave-^houidRct  taWiards  :one  .wp^otbei;  .if-  b<o*h..w^»e 
h^iiaxer§j(^i^  it orte,iDir,:  other  ihap^ned  ta  bi^  ar  boliexw«  ^rTbe^pjig- 
fifessipivrqfjjpu^lwwjd.Uhe^y  rthe  Ap<?st]je!  doesioot  set.  foj^h  aftitb^  gn^t 
fjWiA'jpff*^  <Jh?^^1?ia^fifliv^.i  JEron^.  one-passag^j  lrCorp,Fiit  2l>fijt> 

.9(J(>uftrtMw^<fh§l''.pf  cflr^  thersJftM^  ^iOtfflQ^k  'fr^ip, 

pm>mP(^  fm^t^^t^ffM'  Jtv^ierton^sa rott8l;.,bes^ev^wfl^r»ftd  sp;  ii9/9% 
•:Mwe  jSa,tOn«[g^9d)use.#J^ha'Mf?^edpm:  grw^fe^.  .But-  the  jiw^he 
j«^0^4ftpist%fp]^<.'thQfU.;ia  the  inward, freedom.. whjijh  .a.iVB?ri^i#Ji, 
lii^^hi a,^]ia^(e,^.poffwsi^,!0«d, the  i^kw^ird-obedi^ncei and.- ^iNJectian 
>jwhieh  f^..  Qhpifltiani..wbB.thQr  ^plave  .or  ima^terj  pwod..toi  hifk  unseian 
Mfistey.,.' '.  •    ■'.;•"  .;      .  .•  ."•  ^:  -r -r  J] 

-  .:  iH^w.in'this  passage, -the  interpr^ts-tJon  of  w:hioh.,is  fcere>pFf- 

Eos^,  ,St,  Paul  ia.  giving  directions  to.  Christians  wbp  happened  *o 
e>:.staves.    J^  Jho  ^rst  verse  of  thipvQhaptfjr,. IrP  •th<)fle;^^ 
r^^feves;ifeQNfe^>the%,ii^-'^      seKK)nd.>,to  QhnstifQ.  masters.  vf^iUjf»»wiiy 
9^s  afewd^Y^s.  UB4er,ar^A:j<?.''  i^  aw'pxpa:jwioj;^riio^d<w»bt,  ffl^fJo*® 
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sigttify  fie"Btat€J'Vkere  the'  slavery- triBie,  of  wigblj' be^J  oij^^Mtt?^ 
The  wbM  ^vi^  does  lial  ddld^here  occur  ifti  Ihe  Nw  SPefi%afDf«^  >M 
spoken'  <>f  i^  yok«  of  ria^rjr.'  (H^odWiUS*  htis ' th^ 'ej^ji^^Moa 
^ot^top'  f^v^ov.y  The  ta^e'is  supposed  Mrh^ire  the  beAtheii  inast^i^'ili 
cognfzant  of  the  fkct  that  bi&  sla^H^  in  a  Chmtiau."  Otbi^^^t^de^  the 
'v^^aming  "wo^dd  not  b€J  in  pia^©-,  XWa  /tij  t* '^*^^'*<^'*^«^^'*^<*^  4 
di^acncaXea  ffKdtr<f)fifArjTai,  The  thottght'  her^*  expveiMed  Ghry^osteyia 
give©  rightly,  "The  unbeKefTor,  if heish^Mld  see"»he  «!av^,'t)ft tfccdflnt 
of'  the  faith,  behaying  them'  in  a  dttrtespectful  wyi  '♦Hll  ai^ufi^ 
{fi[\4ta^iffjtj(r€i)  oftentimes  tbe  faith  as  the  cause  of  diacfbeditett^V^l^ 
if  he  sees  thfe  silaTes  obedien*,  is  more  lifceiy  to  be  p6rtuaded',\  «»fe 
Ukeiy  himself  to  give  heedto  the  things 'Bp<(5ken/'''iNot'Mm^ly\HbBO^ 
lute  obedientce,  such  as  a  slave  wonld  l^oblfig^  to^ptEiyto'^s^iida^eV, 
is  enjoined  in  the  Apostle's  rule,  but  even  honour,  respect,  ^A. 
In  this  is  tacitly  forbidcten  that  proud,  setf^ijufi^i^t-  Sp<tti^  T^hich 
wpnld  be  so  rainous  to  the  B|>intttal  eooditfett  of  the  Cbnirt^iiib'iStfve, 
^itkd  to  'Which  his'positioh  (offered  such  stfti^j^lleittptatldn^'t^e  tompi^kr 
of  disdain  and  contempt  towards  his  maiiter,Jai^  elke'so'infe'i4^<*^((b 
himself  in  redl  privileges,  t^ugh' aiipfenoi*' in'''i^€Wdfy'^cte4'ftk]ri. 
And'IfeW  positions  are  so  trying^  to » the 't<4mp«¥  of^  €h*is1^ttii'  ht^ility 
and  contentment  as  foi»  a  mate  to-find^  himself  4ttJ*n  ^feifer  Vj^^Hfliy 
state  and  rank  to  another  tor 'whoiA  be  ffeelw'hflibfeelf  ^ttioWfclly  *lii 
fetellecttiaUy  a  superior.-  l^iia  danger'  is  ^widt'tt^^^n^^^^ 
eihortatibn  to  rcgaM  their'  masters  Ab'WOT^hy'ii'a&<ii¥  ii)Sf9: '  Aad  n^ 
havings  giveh  directions  respecting  the'  6ase  df'hfeaifcfaeil  iflttafc^J^aWd 
Chrfifetian  sl&ve*,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  ihe  iythet*  whett'-bdfhiw^^ 
Ghristians.  Here  the  danger  <!tf  dein^  *  wrohg^'to  'ihe  ^teacHis^g^;^ 
Chris^anity  was  scawfely  iefss.  Th^re  a^  rtave  mighi/  be-'Watttibg' ife 
dne  respfect  by  reason  of  hiis  master's-  heatheirifrntf  j'  hefcheteigfe* 
take  advantage  of  the  real,  thbugh  hot  i  outward;  eijtia^tyiMhitth 
belongjed  to  Christians  as  iiuch,  to.  defralud  hink  W- thfe're^pe^ft  ^*|fle 
to  hig  position.  He  might  wish  to  treat  his^ma^ie^^  m^  aii'  e^al 
social:  position,  because,  spiritttftlly,  thfey  wtoee^lj  ^Wnfe'^WtiuM 
he\iutri<f>poi^ep',  W  treat  AiJn  slig*rfH6gly,  ■beca'tiiie^^iwA' W^re'^^^^^^ 
•It^ w«Bi  ift^  tMi^'  cise  %i©re^-*ifficu^:  feaii'iiiJ^hfe  ^othi^i^^fy^flR^tte 
mdtiot^.of  :th'fe  ©he  b^ng'^cMi'^t.-"  And  y^^*h€f-Apoftti<^  stt^s  thaft^^ 
«he^t«ry  ict^oittit  thai>  th^y  w^to  bw*hl*i^,'Werfe1)eM^ft'^^,'«lM^ 
€ii«ifitian  slaves  pay  them  .nior6^  service.*  ^at  ii^  %he  ^^ce-^^^^e 
fuiKKvi^  ^ifvk^TKpttp  1  ;«fa\\oi/at'*  SO  Tn*tich'  1^  ttk)re.''  •  '^'And  thetl'^^ 
meteSfl^  edtie  Ikst  ^att»6  will  be  more*  plain.  -  Our-Bbj^ish  Tcre^^ 
here  Has'ndt  i^idered  the  meaning' bf^te  erigitial-by  the^tWiislatidn, 
by,  "  because  thfey  are  fiiithfnl  and  belotfed,  partafce^a^f  the^bbnefit;" 
i.e.,  of  t^e  benefit  of  htiving  been  made  Ohnstfanfl-  like^  these  alaives. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  use  and  position  of  the  article  thafr^*pflflr- 
takeril  o!f  the -benefit*'  eaniiot?  be  in  apposiiionr  tiei  '^ftiithM'  aarfS  be- 
loved j'^  0«*iain'tXa/*/9.-  ifl  the  subject  of  the  6ent^tice,  a^theo/  ire  tfte 
master^,  while^  »*  feithful  and  teloved'^  is  'the  predicate.  If^tWs-lie 
so,  then  the  ^ept^&rtas^  does  not  mean  the  grac^  o^  reAsiaiip#Ldn,  ^W 
benefit  of  having  been  made  Christians ;  but'  €9ef>*^ia  refets  te  the 
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benefllr'wiiieh  iheidftves  Bte  tbe  mot^  tannder  l^eimaatert  bnaite 
t^ey  are  believers.  So1^emeftiuiig«ftiieistterdaii8ewffibe,^biitl0t 
them  the  ttove  pay  senrice  of  slaves  to  them,  beeavee  they  who  psrw 
take  of  th&  beiwftt  are  fakhfol  and  beloved,"  ije,y  the  slxTeB,  so  &r 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  maeters  being  Christiaaa,  shonld  |iay 
them  lAie  reqinred  serviee  with  the  greater  seal,  becaose  thoee'inio 
neoeive  suek  servioe  at  their  bands  ave  OhristiaDs.  The  word 
Apttkn^upav^jtiu  does  not,  it  is  tn»,  occnr  elseirhere  in  tiiis  aenae  in 
the  ^ew  TestMKient.  In  Li^  i.  54,  Acts  ox.  85,  it  aeana  to 
help,  assist ;  tod  in  daasioal  Oreek  it  signifies,  generally,  to  devote 
oneself  to  a  subject,  e.f.,  r^v  0iXoiro0^»,  >rdy  itfwf putney ;  80  aiso 
Isaiah  txvi.  18  in  Septaagint,  ^mriKaj^papofMetnt^  IkifOeuiif  ij&^  veritatia 
0tu<dioaus,  and  has  rather  an  aetire  than  passive  sense.  But  here  it 
can 'only  mean  ''  reeeiving,  partaking  in."  And  that  of  trkidi  they 
are  partakers  is  the  benefit  derived  ivcan,  tise  faithful,  irespeetfid 
dov\e«a  of  those  who  ate  in  spirit  their  brethren.  With  this  exfaor* 
tatiM  the  Aposlie  cioses  this  part  of  his  subject,  ^  1%iese  tilings  do 
and  tea<^  ;^^  whkhis'to  be  referred' to  srhatinB  gene  befbra,  not  to 
iHittt  follows.       ' 

2^Titn.  id.  8«  "Optfiwr^  Ae  'Iom^^  c*«  *lmfififl^f  h/mmftmy  Umvmm^ 
4^r9&9  W  oStM  AMfftmna^  *rij  Akiffieia,  "  But  in  the  manner  iiiat  Janaws 
kad  Jambres  witlistood  Ii68e8,  so  do tbesemenwildetand  thetrut^/' 
V\y&  first  point  forooneideDatien  is,  whetberwe  are  to  talee  ttbe  words 
^p  tp&tt^h^  ignite  strietivP  7he  persons  natned  Jannefa  and  Jambves 
tr^re  no  doubt  two  of  toe  nngteians  who^tibstood  Missea^  and  used, 
itt  oppssttion  to  the  iniraoleB  pedbvined  by  him,  magical,  lor  pretended 
Yrta^^,  arts.  Dees  tiie'  Apostle  meani^at  ithe^false  teacham  at 
Hfpbesas  against  >  whom  St.  BgmiI  is  ^craimiiig  Tianothy  ivere  sctMnera, 
as  the  opponents  ^ef  .Moses  were  at  the  <court  of  Pharaoh  ?  Jiany 
modern  eosmifentatershi^  the  stress  on.  the-  ian^^ifma^tn^  coDisider 
%\\^  the  point  of  TOsembHaftce- between  the- iBgyptian  nrngifisins  mrf 
the  Ephesian  faftse- teachers layin tbeir  botkoppcsing l^iemselvesifte 
the  truth  aifid  to  OM'smesseti^er.  Bat  liionj^.no  doolbt  ito.oppe^ 
sitiOA  to  the  truth  -is  a  prominent  part  of  the  likeness  whsdi  tfce 
Aposlde  finds'  between^  the  two,  tbds  intevprstation  would  leave  ont 
the  full  meaning  of- the  word  r/)o«ro«, 'Vtnaanef,"-  It  aoenm  that  in 
^the  persons  ithemsel^Sj  and  in  the  arts  >tlrey  used,  there  was  a 
tese«m)liinoe,  as  well  as<  in  thein  oppMstten  to  the'  tnddi*  An4  thetre 
lis  no  i^ea(k>n  to  deny,  but  i^ther  'everp-  gvoiiEBd  itnr  maintakiite  tiie 
temtenoe  ^  macieal'  ants,  or  eonjoring  tniekist  whidt  lochecr  lite 
magical  aits  in  the  >tii»e  of  the  Apotrides*'  In  ^ene  18  .of  this  ohapier 
these  &lse  teachers  are  called  r/oifr6«^  wbdeh,  iiioag^  tranrfated  in  our 
version  *^  sednoess,''  meaaM,  of  oonsse,  pn^Moidy  ^^sereeeers."  Tfa«i6, 
•Again,  we  find  in  Acts'viii.9',' Simon*  desoribed  «s  one  puv^wimw^Sm 
4(t(rtdvkfv  to  ^6^09,  and  a  little  after^  at  vevse  11,  the  arts  by  iirhi^  he 
f^luded  and  astoHishied  the  people  are  called  ^iy«^  So  also  lee 
read  at  Acts  xui,  6^  of  Barjesus  or  Dlymaa  who  practised  the -arts  of 
a  fiay4i  )B,t  the  eowpt  of  the  pro^ooud  Setgans  Ptadn^  But  tsi 
«out«e  the  «tvot>gest  passage  as* iicts  vixc,  wherer  weiwald  of  panifilis 
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who  lued  itfae  Arts  «f  wrtiefrj  in  the  ti^  mtj  SfKbesoi,  vrhBve^fcf^fnf 
sfcill  existed  irt  the  tube  St.  Fftid  inrote  this  leitt^.  The  persons. thei« 
air^spoketLoi  si^Tainpiefiiyfiirfm^atmesy  practising  ^'euZKHIBIUfts/'  as 
our  Terakm  has  it  (though  "  magical  arts*'  would  bsiye  bewi  perhsipis 
the  bettarrendeiiiig),  following  here  the  Vulaite,  which  his  "i^ 
fueracit  curiatm  eectsates."  i^hesus,  as  is  well  knowSk,  was  famo^ 
OF  infamous  for  the  pmetioe  of  soroerj.  The  *£0ffV<«  f^fi^unm  Are 
men]t»fied  by  Flutansh^  Stp^p.^  Uh.  vii.^  qusost.  5,  '^  The  untgioiaus 
oommamd  those  possessed  with  devils  to  osU  over  thm»dtve»,  snd.fto 
repeat  the  Ephesian  letters,"  And  Eustathiui^  gives  the  ireasou  ^f 
the  name :  "  Ephesian  letters/'  eharms,  hj  means  of  whi(^  some  have 
been  saved  from  great  dMgers,  and  overoeme  trialsi  .Tfaey  furf 
eertaiii  words  upon  the  garland,  or  girdle,  or  the  feet  of  tibe  Ephesian 
Artemis  {Buuia^  c£  Acts  xix.  34),  written  in  aa  enigmatical  wa^jr, 
from  whence  that  which  is  written  obecurefy  is  called  *'  Epbesi^^ 
letters."  See  fer  the  quotations  Clemens  Alei.,  Strom*,  i.  LBSs  /S^d 
S6rom.^  v.,^Q8.  With  tUs  eridenoe  for  the  prevalence  of  mogieal 
arts  at  JBphesus^  we  may  condnde  that  when ,  the  Apostle  eomp^ifes 
the  false  teachers  there  to  the  Egyptian  magicians,  he  has*  in  la^to^ 
TrnfTv?,' sorcerers^  who  used  the  tont^  bind  of  arts  in  riesistingj  the 
trntk  which  iheir  foreronnen  had  do&e  at  the  owrt  of  Pharaoh. 
Aad  there  is  no  reason,  but^he  contrary^  for  leaving  eut^<  this  ^poiat 
-of  oempffirisoQ  in  the-  interpretatien  ■  of  this  versoh  Whethei^ :  they 
w&te  Jews  or  Entiles  who  withstood  ihe  truUi  in  this  maaner  iu 
Ephefiftn,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Bat  it  is  most  ppohablp 
ttey  were  partial  converts  from  heirtd^esnsm^  ^lAno,  in  .the  teiasqper  of 
Simon: Magus  thetr  prototype,  thought  Some'  gain  >would  act^rueite 
l^emedves  from  a  prafessioa  of  Clurististaity  \  and'  when  thegr  w^r^  dm- 
appointed  in  that  hope,  beeataie  its  bitter  <)pposenL  They  mjgivl! 
wish  to-  withstand  the  trolh,  as  the^Egypti^  jQftagieis«s<  kad  Am% 
by  seeking  to  imitate  the  mirftdes  do9»  by  Ohnstians^  and,  aetitang 
irp-thdr  cmii  eiirifyi]s:art8  in  <oppositiQin  to  the*  owres  aaa  w^ndi^ 
wroFQght.  It  is,  moreover,  most  likely  they  WfA:e  heathens  rather 
than  Jews,"  as  Bj^hesus  was  pemiliailya  heatheb' eity»  and  one  in 
whieh  idolatry  was  rampantL'  A^d  t&  practtoe  >ef  ma^eid  arts  was 
so  id»lioivrat  to  the  Jews,:  t^at  none  butthe  most  degraded '^0t|ld,  be 
likely  tei vse  tihnn.  We nka^ regard  ih the^aa  most  probablei  that 
theifaher'teaofaerswhe etereisad  jsiuch  a  banefid  infiuc^ipe  aii.S9i<^tf 
in  l^hesns  were  pro&saors  of  vsonsery^  And  tio  ane  th^  witih  gvf^tip^ 
ft«ce  eenmared  to  thai  magicians  Jaones  and  'Mambres,  trho  i^>pfi#^ 
Moees;  -IXffere&t  saggeations  liaverbeeii  ofeiwdaaio  thesouti^e.&Q^ 
whicAi  Stj  Panl leaRfttithe'namea o^  th^seitwopersoils,  .'Origin. aail 
Ambrose  suppinft  the  Apostle  Ibnand  'tiiem  ia'all>«^)oery{)ba^  hook, 
JunmeM  et  Mambres  Jjib&F.  Qhrysostom  obaenresi  ''Ettbei»  b^jre- 
ceifted  them^lnmi  an  uawriftbentt^adilBop^  or  fit  is  Ubdy  Paul,  lear^it 
them  froui  the  Spirit.''  And  iai  the  of  inion  thsi;'  .the  ApQSjtl0. derived 
hiS'hsformatkm  on  this- point  irom  Jewisk  tradition /(ifrhkh. is i the 
most^  probable  notion),  ThecKi(9Tet  coincides,  whasays,!  '^Tbe^diyine 
Apoatfe  dUaotleam^ibe  names  &om  Holy^ci^ture^  but  from:  the 
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imwritten  tea^o^ff  pf,  t^e  Jqv^.'V- 1  AocQr^iiW  ^9  Jewish  tradition 
Jamnes  and  Mamores  were  the  sons  of  ]&alaam,  and  had  oiiginallj 
bi^n  .the  t^aehers  of  Mo&es,  md  aft^ywiwda.  beeauaer  hil^. Wi^let^t 

:QpiH^«nta*i  . Origin tfC<5w^r4>.Obi^»w>  iY»>  <&!)  and  EuseWns  iEvm^.y 
J^risp^  ix.s.S);tM  ns  that  a  jPythagoremi  pliilosopher,  imoiM  Wm- 
pxemUBy  ^li^bes  jnention  of  the  history  of  Moses,  and  of  Jap^Wes 
m^  Jfamr^s.  If  .»a,  this  .infonaation  might  be  dmved  frow  h©9ts 
ih^ft  ^in  ei^isi^fie^.ftnd  th^se  bjogks  wo^d  coi^teii^  i})©  ,trftditiQi|al 

^  hi9tC|r7../.Sfe  P#ul;  i»eptiwis  th»  pao^eft^s  familiar •  tp  IfimotiiLy,  wjio 
had  been  so  carefully  taught  the  Old  Testament  from  hiia  jf^^i;^, 
aj^KW^.^'^fetlFa^/well  acquainted  with  all  the  writings  and  tradi- 
tions among  his  countrymen  in  any  way  connected  with  the  sacred 

2  Tim.  iv.  17^  Ka^.  4jfiv^W  cV  <rrp/4i|T/i^^  Kcpf^©^,..,.^.*4%i;J^i^p8 
^^y64,f^9m,jklie4i^u^,qf  a^li^^,",  .  Tl^i3.expr^oi^iifc^s^,L0an  Jbe  no 
;49.9^ip  i¥)  bft;rU]^4ftffrtoo5l  p^e^phgric#y:  ^ho^g^  Jjierf^i^  l^<?J:,it 

literally,  and  supposed  the  Apostle  is  here  referring  to  thetpi^i^qh- 
.,  P^e^^  %^mg  |I?roiWft  *o,t^,  }fcw<> '.  ,i%^r.tb^i^r,i8.iftQ/evi4wca  l^iat  in 

the  Apostle's  timf  ^y^Cbpsti^i^f^f  ^Qcte4.i^jt^^pi^b^§^t. 
f,^4,,^iti^.i9gr^4,^h«jl|  ,StJ,,  jpafti  mf^.^%  i^  )^^h^d^<:^2^\  most 
,  iginri*abL9.  ,th|p^  .h^^.WW  .e^r,.,^xiHw4,  tq.  jtlfis.vin^w#F/=/(rf,oft§^)ih. 

Taking  the  gx^e^ifi^as  ^a^^bfW^aJ^iirbftloi^.tfeft.iH^^fi^g,.^,^^ ? 
^,,5f^.{VMHUflJ  ^ipjun^ioft  iPj..tI?at  by  thf^ji^^  awfia,ftt.$f^W.  a jChi^is  the 

interprQt[itip(^i.giyw  b[jr  Chfjppetppi,  fl|E^d.9i}b§i^.h*^  foUQ^piiy^pi 
iitf,..^  J>^a,rppn .Afldeod  r^n ,;nQt  t^nk;  th^.-Jj^ffa  A?  ^iWPftftt  l>^t  his 
T 4^imty^. ^Iw.  Q»»^§*^us,.ra^.  { (he .obe^rv4?^)  Ner^  ws  j#t  .tife^ti^ftpe 

absent  from  Rome,  on  a  journey/intfa,  (Jjpee^.,,  But,[i|i4iiy.^e9r^£>;v  be 
.^^ii^^^4§d.J?ljrt|ift./^€^^„  tqwnet.iCCHiild  ti^  it^npj-^pk  b^f?*^  thtfm^to 
.y^orOjfjQftajpoountpf  bis .'^rnelttyj 9»d,  s^jerj^n^ff^^ftp  lOhuyifipfitoiaft.s^js. 

But  it;i8/ba?%.lfrely  t}iafc.anij§fl;igl€kp?ji?i^9i^  isj  j^ppant  ^fey  tfe^jV^ird; 
,,f^  i^f:?vpikd4. A<i^  .>ft^g^  all  ^PHa>i^W?rb^%.^i;Wroif,  for 

instance,  has  suppose^  "  O^nn^  ilia  bostiu^  cjM;QrY;^^qr^<xr^§),^9^^ 
,,m,py^^;.ap^eg^%  t^^c;  %t;a,ejiifteiy?;(^^/ .  TbPj.in;tl?i5)r^tiM|iQn  Which 

Estiiis  and  manyji^p4e^  tfpnTOeia^^<i>Tft;gi)(ft  ia.on-tb^^-^q^ 

^bertn..^^^®^  ^?^4^8tw4;tll^.^3tp|^»iw3,  .*i.Uop.'^,p^p^tV^^ aa a, general 
;.  p^,pipv^pbialPW%f?»y  gWat  4aJ?g^Py.aS:F©;9ey»f'^frppa.tUejaw%of 


rtl?if"  n  Tt^j  ARQft1iei4*  jlfb^^fqrp,»pea*:ipg4p^ply.^fjbift4#vpfi^^ 
,,  fr^^.Teiry  .WflfiiWPti  .pj^a  ^f  .fljeaih,  aod, ha, gq^* ,  w  -  *o  ^^prewi^s 
J.  cp^ft#Q,t.,b^i^,ifba^,G|^pd,]>^aul4. still  de^^a^Ww  iijp9V.^'^?f|gf»j^ 
;r)»^orfe,iie,ifr^>fla)^^,Ji^TO[/fca#ojiJ,,ftn4,  Mj  Jfi^iehibkien^ii^^n^t 

existimo;   ac    si  diceret  :    ex   prsBsenti  incendio,  Tft]yi/ffl^jgfpigjfefia 

*   ■•/i'.h  ?B'/  ^fi  Xfifir  ;}fpx  l)B'[  £i-:i::  w  >8io^flK  to  noisr^ 


\ 
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'J^  id  well  knawn  that  greftt  dffieulty  is  Mt  in  thd  attempt  t6  recc^- 
eile  the  different  aedountii  in  the  OosjJ^eis  <3ft  out  'Lcft^*a  redunnsolito. 
Be^m  A^rd^mytf,'^  (M  the  cbrtmojogy  of  ttie  «Yenrt;a'"of  the  pesiir- 
'  teetton  I  etttempt  no  harmony  of  1^  aecounU,  '  I  b^ie^e  all  tu^h 
uiMnpt9  to  b&Jhd$l9*8**  {Greek  T^ift:,  note  on  John  xx.  1).  Pe?hatt)B 
tile  iortowmg  aarMi^ement,  whieh  I  found  amongst  th«  paplrrs  of  the 
htte  Bev.  Hen.  Oraik,  of  Bristol,  may  be  valued  by  Bome  <ft  yotir 
y^ttdfeifi.  ■  •     '  i.  •   .  J'..: 

The  details  in  the  four  Evangelists  seem  in  some  degree  to  cfifl^r. 
^^T''wfeuM4rrangetheordfti' of  events  as  follt)Ws'i —  ■    - 

'  '  "'i.-^Maiy  Miigdttl^in^  and  the  other  Mury,  etc.,  ^c,  eom^v^y 
eist^f  W  the  sepuloh^e.     M*tt.  iiviii;  I ;  Mafk  xvi.  l-,  U  j'  litfke 

::  -i  2^.-^M^  Magdalene  app^ars-to  hav^ontrnti'the  -olhfertr,  and^'to 
^'tove  pfedided  them  at  the^  septtfehr^.  '  J^hn'ix.  1/ -^  r.    :   >   •-  ^.iJ 
--  M.T  3^-^^h^  flnd^^the  stcme'reaabved'  iid^'thfe  bfcidf  ttS^n'  a'**^,;^,  -rfnd 
'mWtbo*Tivttlting  with  the  others  for  "ttife  me^s^^ebf  th^'angel^^he 
^  ifaibe<fittfc€9yirtin8baekandinfdrmiiiPett».    Joh^^  '  *, 

•  •  I  ^i^r'.i— In  cdn^qfoerie^  df  'what  Teter  h^ard  from-^litaLry  llfoigdjflJiie, 
h^ffoiiFbhn  ran  onward tof  the  sepntehre.  '  John  3fi^,  ^8^-^10:    '  *'' 
^  ^   'S:^--Dto«^her  ab^m*e,the  ang^ls^aiip^toto' the'bfcf^ 
"ifedJ''iAfoi*i'^tHfeni'<rf  the  fact  dTtheresuttre^trto  of  iJ^^stis/^'MAitt. 
"'!ixviii.'5;'Mai*k  xvi.  6,'7;  'Lnke  xxtr.  5-^8. '     '  •'"•     '     '   ;'  ""••'  ''• 
'    '--e.-^Ttey  gofbrth  to  t^ll  the diseip!te6',*and  Ma*y  Mi^ddl^ii^'.^fes 
bfefope-stateS,  returning  "Vdth  Pte^^r  and  John,  while  the  bth^rfe  ire 
•on  theiv  way.    Maitt.  rxviiiiiSj  Mark  ivi.  t,  8  j  Lukes^xtv:  9J  '  >^ 
'   ^    T.-^JesUs  apjifears  first  to  Mjaiy  Magdlalene  '«feit^  a^^^Wa  ibtdod 
"/^li^pirig^neaj*  thef  bepulehre.    Johnitx.  II — 18:  '  .   •  -  i    i 

"  /    8  .^— Jesus  subsequently  appediis  to  the  other  women  as  they  w^ 
cm  their  way  to  tell  the  disdpfes. '  Matt.'  xxviiir  9*  *;,  ^ 

' '"  '  ^htt^  the'  apparent  discrepancies  tire  almost  entirely  r^oniil^ ; 
'  we  hav^  only  to  make  ftlldSv'aiiee  for-thfe  o^^ssions  in  one  a^oiifat 
^  bfeitig  fillfed  up  by  tbat^hich  ifj  suppliM  in.  unothfeh '  It  is  remiirkable 
^'^i»t  Luke  distinctbf  intimates  that  there  wa«a  little  interval  b^tw^n 
the-.difircovery  of  the  iabisence  of  the  body  of-'  Jtesus  a:hd'  the'^sibtt^of 
UiefaflgelB.    I>ii^g  this  Irttle  ilitei'val  Mai^  appeal^ '^o'havb  "i^im 
^ibAtek'befbise  th^  o^liers,'  not  being  lAle  td  give  any  fbUericiJoiifat^  t!ft.n 
«Bi***thet  hadtdken  «#Ay  h^i»  LoshJ,  ^d  »he  knetir  not^wh^f^^lfey 
^•'Kad^MdMm?*     -^  ::t^  •-     .■:.-:^,:     -  .:      .    ,  ■'■.v.t>.,x^ 

'  -  lire  other  women  could  have  added,  "  that  they  had  seen'^^b  a 
vision  of  angels,  which  had  said  that  he  was  alive." 


/ 
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JOHN  X.  10. 

The  true  view  of  a  part  of  John  x.  10,  Ime  l^een  m99ed>  I  ewM^  ibut 
think,  by  most  interpretera..  Our  Authori^d  Vemion  '^  as  foU^w^  \v^. 
'*  I  «m  Qom0  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  This  rendering  fails  to  draw  out  and  set  forth  a 
part  of  the  important  contrasts  which  the  passage  contains,  and  so 
fails  to  display  a  p^rt  of  th^i  .exceeding  ^goodnefs  .of  our  only  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  **  *f,'*  observe,  is  in  italics, 
there  being  nothing  to  correspond  to  /it ,  iu  the  Greek*  irtpump 
%X^iv  mewfi  "  ^  have  guperalnmdauce.'*  See  Liddell  and  Scott  \mi&^ 
wepuraov.  And  now  note  the  contrasts.  "  The  thief  cometh  not 
but  for  (I)  io  aieal,  and  (ii.)  to  kill  and  to  <fc»^oy,"  "I  capie" 
(i.)  [not  to  kill  aad  to  destroy,  but]  *'  thai  they  mighi  hm^  Ufe, 
and"  (ii«)  [oot  to  rob.  and  deprive  them,  but]  ^Hbat  th^j  taf^H 
hat)e  a  Hup$mh^ndanc^'l  [of  all  that  they^nieed,  not  of  >life  oi^/  a^r 
bey(^nd  ail  that^ver  entered  into  the  heart  of  magipi  to  «onceiYe]v  Su^ 
ace  the  unse^obable  inches  of  h^s^ovin^-kindness,  wch  Hmq  prpvisiQn' 
made  by  the  good  She^pherd  forhi^  sheep*     .  .      .   >     :,,.;., 

The.  disooucse  ^ro«e  iu  the  questio^  of  ihe.  Fban«ees :/ ''  Ar^  we 
blind  also  P  "  The  liord's,  answer,  as  bis  anawex^  ofiten  did  on  o^ar 
occasions,  sets  forth  general  truiths,  whiob  inqluda  %he^  part^<^i:^  jcaae 
before  iu9i,.ajad  it  ipiplies  thus  much  :  '^  You  are  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  and  those  who  follow  you  will  perish.  And  you  are  in  reality 
mercenaries,  not  true  pastors  of  the  flock.  You  serve  yourselves, 
and  destroy  the  sheep,  iam^hedoor  of  the  fold  :  thoee- who  enter 
in  by  me  shall  be  eaved.  Jam  the  good  shepherd,  who  give  my  lify 
for  ike  shee^.  Unless  you  believe  on  me,  and  yourselves  enterlm^ 
ibid  through  me^  you  cannot  be  even  of  the  flock  of  God,  Aiuch  fes? 
pastors  of  tlmt  flock."  Some  difficulties  in  the  interpxetAtioii  of 
the  whole  passage  will  be  avoided  by  observing  that  verses  1—5 'toi 
sparable  (here  m deed  called  ?ra/>oi/ua,  not  3ra/>aSoX^),  and'tnat  Vj^rse^ 
6,  etc.,  are  the  esplimation  of  i%  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  verses  ^—8  are  the 
parable,  and  verses  18 — 23  the  explanation.  ''/-,, 

.  ^HiB . PHRASE  ^VAGEEB  KEN1TENTMM;'V.    >i  i  mi 

'-  '^   t'lii-     ;..  .'^^••' !."•'    '      V'   '    ••'    '    ;' J  ,,v  ■-.     ,-   !>.,,..    ^, 

X  VfA^,  ^w?prije4  on  Ippking  aut  "  H^i^niMj/'  in  my  copy  c^,  3flut^** 
Bic^nwry  cff  Qreeh  undJ^mau  J^graph^4m4^tf^<Hoffy^ijBLii^J^}^ 
the  foUowii^  , statement ;  "By  these  three  meaj:^i-T^vi«pi|8i,,^qqn^ 
maijydsy  and  auniles-r^tihe  author  ei^deavours  to  ri^irtnat  agpdiy 
Ufe  consists  in  observing  the  commands  of  God  and  <^^n^  fiei^ncef, 
On  refer^ii^  to  tli^e  Latin  of  Hermas'a  JPustar  1  found  th^i  pbr»ae 
*tagpre  pcBui^qntiam"  was  in  freqjient'  use^  and  ^h^.  jbhp,  Wt*W;4^ 
Smith's  piatio^ry  had  &llen  into  the  inexcusable  error  of  n>4^^^^^ 
"  agere  poBuitentiam"  £or  aught,  bui  the  Latin  eqnivalent  q£  gi^^voekv^ 
"  to  repent."  On  further  referring  to  the  portion  of  the  Grpek 
text   preserved  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  I  K>und  that  tK^'  Greek 
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fieravoctv  corresponded  in  every  place  to  the  Latin  "  agere  poeni- 
tentiam."  A  father  of  the  antiquity  and  former  renown  of  Hermas 
ought  not  to  be  thus  misrepresented  in  a  work  of  such  circulation 
and  with  such  pretensions  to  scholarship  as  Smith's  Dictionary, 

A.  H.  W- 


THE  DATS  OP  GElsrESIS  I. 


Ai/i»w  me  to  add  a  ftw  words  to  the  article  on  the  "Dayfir**of 
Genesis  i^  to  which  you  gave  admittance  in  your  nufiiher  ifor 
January  last. 

The  same  phrase  "  Let  the  earth  bring  fbrth,**  which  is  found  in 
i*  11,  occurs  ugfHn  in  Terse  24.  **  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
crewtore  alter  his  kind."  When,  howerer,  the  resmt  of  this  £at  c^ 
1^  Almighty  Crealtor  is  described,  it  is  not  said,  as  in  the  case  >of 
Hbe  vegetation  on  the  third  day,  **  And  the  ^atth  brought  forth," 
btet  *'Ahd  ^i  «wiAr  the  Hvii^  ca^atitte  of  the  earth,"  0tc.  The 
reason  of  its  being  said  in  thift  last  case,  "Let  the  ei^h  bring  forth^" 
is  profbably  to  signify  what  is  more  fully  said  afterwaa*ds,  ii:  19,  ^  Out 
^  the  ftoftnd  the  Lord  €bd  forteed  ev^  beast  of  the  fieM,"  efte., 
f.e.,  that  they  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  -      - . 

BdwaAd  Bilby. 


PER  CHBISTUM  DOMINUM  NOSTRUM. 

I  SHAiiL  feel  much  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  a^k  through  your 
jfoumal,  whether  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  period  before 
the  above  expression,  as  found  in  the  R,  Missal,  and  m  the  Latin 

grayers  in  the  Liturgical  Services  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  1560  (Parker 
ociel^)*  having  been  changed  into  a  colon  or  seinucoion,  as  fqundin 
the  English. Liturgies  of  Kiag  Edward  VT.  (Parker  Society),  and  in 
our  present  English  Church  rrayer  Book  ?  In  the  Private  Prayers 
(English)  of,  Que^  Elizabeth,  1578  (Parker),  we  find  the  period 
retained  before  "Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  It  will  be  gene- 
rally allowed,  I  suppose,  that  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  context 
points  out  a  dMeratit  sense^  where  thdf  Bhor&  sfhort  JjaMxn  expression 
IS  used^  some  such  word  as  "  Oramus"  is  understood ;  and  if  so, 
*  Throiigh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'^  fneaus  *' We  offer  up  this  prajfer 
hi  the  name  of  Jesuft  Obriirt;,"or  Boine  «ieh  expression  to  that  effect, 
in  obe^ence  to  John  xv.  IB.  if  feo,  it  forms  ti  iljeiitence  by  itself  f 
yet  Vfe'not  unfrequently  hear  (tte*gymen  read  it  as  if  it  formed  a 
part^  of  the  previous  sehtenei,  Which  often  altfew*  the  ijense  tetf 
ifiaterialfy;  as  in  the  Prayers  ft*  Bain,  Fair  Wealher — also  in  the' 
Collects  for  6+ace,  and  for  the  Fitst,  Second,  and  Third  Sundays 
after  Trinity,  etc.,  etc.  If  tti^  period  had  h&en  retained  in  our 
BngHsh  Prayer  Book  they  ebuH' riot  wefl*  fell  ihtothat  errw- 

JUh9sl^.  '        ,     '         \       J^MB8  BeIERLET. 
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de  Gobineau.     D^axi^ae  eduioBL     Vm$ :  Didier.  . - 

All  our  eiviliMtion,  Coaot  de  Oebfnean  remafks  in-fltartiDg,  cbmes 
from  the  E««t.  Ei:  Oriente  lux.  There  i«  seareely  a  fonfa  «f  thongfkf, 
a  metapbysieal  doctrme  f6r  which  we  are  not  fedebted  to  A^ia.  If  wis 
add  16  this  fact  the  other  no  \em  undoubted  one,  drnt  our  inferebuf^l 
with  the  Oriental  world  is  gaining  grenhd  evety  ^sy,  atid  thu^  ^^il 
tery  short  lime  it  will  beeome  both  politically  and  comihereially  of^firsi^'* 
rate  importance,  we  efhall  at  once  see  the  desiraUeness  of  bettig^  mfCfl^* 
fhoronghly  a^umnted  than  we  are  now  with  the  maaherd,  t%l^  f^elin^' 
the  philosophical,  religious,  and  literary  views  of  the  Asiatics.  Slfeh' 
is.  the  subject  of  Count  de  Gbbineau's  book,  und  he  has'dlscnss^  itt  With 
all  the  fullness  and  the  accuracy  which  might  be' expe<iled  fk>itt  a  ^jeift* 
tleman  who  has  been  long  a  resident  in  Eastern  elites.  _        /^ 

Our  author  begins  by  pointing  out  the  difference  which  exiats  hih 
tween  the  European  habks  of  thought  and  those^  of  tfad  hihdbi^tfto  ivf 
Asia:—  •      -       ..   ^^    '..i._  .-  -' >^■ 

**  When  a  Emopeaa,"  ira  sajTS^  ^'^  embraces  a  doctrine^  his  intellect  irerr^ia^. 
toraJlj  leads  him  to  discard  everything  tint  does^not  bdong'  t(r  it-^-e^Psrytidhgy 
at  least,  that  would  form  with  it  too  great  a  coiltnist  Not  tha^8ifsfa(  an  operas 
tion  is  eitber  easy  or  Simple^  He  maj,  without  mneh  difficulty  indeed,  findiim^ 
that  black  and  white  are  inoompatiUey  and  that,  if  we  woald  baTe  4lie  imeootaa^ 
In  all  its  purity,  the  otfaei*  miisfc  disappear;  hut  the  mind  iias  seidoai  tfa^  necea^ 
sary  energy  to  render  the  separation  as  absolute  as  itskotddbej^  in  moaft  eMaqs 
we  retain  a  little  o£  -the  opmiion  which  we  had  cast  aside.  •  In  the  ^iaJse^of  >olea^ 
and  precise  deolarations,  we  may  reject  such  and  such  dogmas; 'bat It ia  nbtsa 
easv  to  withdraw  ovraelves  from  the  ccnsequencesof  tiwsedagiiiasj  fhmi  ^eas 
which  would  not  eadst  if  they  tfaeflaselres  had.n&  reality  t  inkhbpt  lihe<namBeriof 
consciences  wihiah  are  either,  deeidediy  uAatroc  dscid^diy  62adbiisienreaifwUarB 
•xoeedUigly irace ;  thei^re^ aaes arethose^wliich'Weiinastiiaaiiaifyaneett^'^'it-itL^vL 

Count  do  Crohin^iwj  j^Crkuowl»dge#  r6ai4ily,that  ,Euirftp(M;W^Wi^ 
men  those  who  hate  best 'duc^eeded  in  udoptih^  appaifenth^hbrndgcnioisi 
doctrines,  and;  by  way  of  cotitmst,  he  sbefw^  us  th^  Jfeiiplfe|^5^^^ 
fond  of  antinomies,  revelling  in  ia  kind  of  intetlectUa)  gymt(Mi'efj'i^^ 
could  not  but  drive  them,  In  course  of  tjmei  tosceptiQisia  or,  inaiS^jBeii^B. 

**They  excel,  as  people  say,  in  splUtingahair  into  four  parts,  and  of  these  fmi. 
intangible  quantities  they  will  construct  a  bridge  strong  enough  to  bear  a. car- 
riage ;  the  most  trifling  idea  supplies  them  with  food  for  enLiJt?^^  Di^diUtlons.  Ai  the 
same  time  it  is  certain  tbat  that  moral  faculty  which  we  catl  CQmnmn  *ew*c  •  ♦ .  » 
does  not  perfectly  counterbalance  their  imaginative  pow^r,  aod  their  rapHlty  ci 
conception  ;  to  tell  the  truth,  they  are  entirely  deilcteut  m  common  ^eui^e^  .anjl 
this  want  is  very  apparent  in  their  way  of  transacting  any  kind  of  busincsi..".'' 

To  sum  up  the  above  appreciation  of  the  Eastern  character,  we  mi^ 
say  that  their  extreme  fondness  for  metaphysical  investigation 'Iea£ 
them  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  ail  theonoii  in^scitet^ttely,  as 
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long  as  they  afford  food  for  dispatation.  Their  catholicity  of  spirit 
is  really  a  deeply  8^t94  Qf^tirisip.  •  InMther  is^qi^nwhile  every  man 
belongs  to  some  positive  religion,  Jew,  Christian,  Mahometan,  Hindu, 
fire-worshipper. — As  he  was  bom,  so  he  dies.  Conversions  from  one 
creed  to  another  are  extremely  rare ;  and  if  a  Jew,  for  instance,  hap- 
p^fkh  to  embrace  the  fkith  of  the  Koran,  his  children,  nifie  times  out  of 
ten,  return  to  the  religion  whidi  the  farther  had  forsaken. 
..  After  b«viog. thus  sketched  the  broad  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  jpopulaitions  of  the  £a&t  and  those  of  the  West,  Count  de  :Gol»nQa«l 
g^e&pn  t9.dp8ci^l^  thie^  principal  features  of  PeirmB  I^Unaism,  ai^d  ol 
iJ^\  f^rm  of  iQhiJdi^isin,  w^ich  C903titut/9s  the  .religipn  of  tl^e  j^x^hBc 
Xh^  4^?<^n^i^^  o^her  ;*elig;iou3  elements  which  are  /to  :bie  fo^nd  ,ip  Aei«^ 
tlf^&yajttraathis  notice;  of  the  Christians  be  has.  vory tUtt,lei to .sajr^  and 
that,  is  most  unfavourable ;  the  Jews,  on  tt^te  coatrary,  ar^  p^w^  by 
hiifl  fo^  the  energy -of  their,  fstiih,  their  :?ftal  aftii^h^ir.  i»tell#etu«l 
qju^ies;— ,     /.  -.      ,        .     ..    ,  ..:    .,      ,,   .-,     -•    ,        ,  ..  .i  .    ,.., 

{  ^KTl^ 48WS  dO' not deselvfeilhateontentpt; .  . T^be  majfjaaty  Wtnotigst: tlfem; ' iHi 
doubt,  are(.exc)a8iv6)y,aJb^orb6d  |>y  tbdr  q^atefMl  iiikter^to,  «iod.tl^ey  .<<^er<iha^. 
external  tatssez-aUerxthe^t  untidineps  which jbas  everywhere  prevented.  tbem.frpfi^ 
exciting  sympathy' or  inspiring  esteem  ;  but  in  Asiaa's  Well  as  in  other  localities 
iMy  feaV6ftie1n<irAl Energy,  the  retigSotts  prld^  wMch  rafee*  tberii  itbote  gjo  many 
d«tadfeni]^iifii;iaiid)iHii))h  «e«fibd  luij^e^laii^Mbe  ti£  tifemsi^itiK*  ^ely  imbrest^llnf 
their  dogmas,  their  literature,  their  sciences.  It  is  Jewish  hooks  whiQh'  thi^ 
European  printing-presses  have  chiefly  sent  to  Asia  during  the  last  hundred 
yaars.r  HsoiSe  iralaixfe9  zoAy  be  met  wifth.in  rather  large  aambearB-;  and  ^here  is 
j^  fiiabnaw  eomm^lnityf  he  it  ever  so  saiall,  -in  this  most  infiagntficant  towns,  tbat 
dofS'^oot^  poaaesB  YeiMtian  or  Leghorn  editions  df  the  most  essential  wox&s* 
Nfvtbing <JS the Jkindcan! be  said rsspeoting  the  Cftristian  Ciiiuwbes.  Sone of  thsT 
JeWish-dDctoTs  are  deeply  read  in  the  Talmndic  books,  and  in  metapiiT«ioal  Kt6ra>- 
Ukm*  I  fraa  Steack  with  nsal  astcaiishmeixt  the  day  when  one  of  those  ^avanU 
wpck!9  to  me  with  idiniration  of  Spinoza,  and  asked  me  for  information  on  the 
iastfines^fl€.KaaiL  These  aames,'  these  ideas^^limpeea'  of  other  ideas  wbieh  we 
mghl}  8«ppoaa  to-hft  unhnOfWB  to  thenif  ceaoh  t&m  through  the  medhtm*  of  th^ 
monks  .which  tfa«T.prQQ«tDe  ohie£y  from  Oermanyr  and  the  prinoipa]  «ttfr«p^  of 
trbioh.  is  at .  Bagdad.  Distances,  do  not  prev«nt  tiiem  from  holding  intercourse 
wUh  tme  another.  As  fkr  as  dogmastic  mterest*  artt'ccfncevned,  kad  niceties  of 
doctrine  or<qQe8ftllcmftof)fiiiril  law^  thsyare iaooBitont comitninkuitioia  with  tlm 
<^hie/  Rabbi  of  Jernsa^m,  who,,  designated  in  their  official  style  lender  the  x^ame 
Of^'Kiiig«ofJerft8'Alem,''d4cl0[es  sovereignly  on  all  obntroirerted  points.  His 
opinion  bM  force  of  >hsms.  and  tis  veyer  impugned.  Thorou^ly  cu)(]taainted  with 
t£^.  liases  «nd  -oplj^uons  of  their  roost  influential  Buropefi^  brethren ,  th«  Jews 
inhabiting  India  and  Persia  are  visited  by  missionaries  or  rather  coUeQtors  who 
bfeg  fi-otn  them  iii  favocgr  of  the  Jews  residing  at  Jerusalem,  alms  which  are 
aever  tef^^ed*  ^  Jlt^-wtts  by  the  nwans  Off  those  itine^Ant  ooHeetors  that  news  fbr- 
meriy  cir(?ulated.  At  the  present  day  the  Jews  likewise  employ  occasionally 
the  'means  of  cdinmumcation  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  EJui-opeans,  and  whicf^ 
are  mOre  frequent  and  more  rapid,  if  not  safer.    "Not  only  do  their  correspond- 


though  rarely,  in  the  Hebrew  language  properly  so  called,  i^p.metimes  in  th©| 
Aramean  or  Chaldean  idiom  and  with  gf eat  pretensions  to  elegancies  of  stylo.. 
These  compositions  arte  not  always  of  a  serious  character.  A  few  months  ago 
th£  )e»;)^d,  JfTFS  ^  Teheran  wer^  oocud^.  with  a  p^d^al  satire*  by  ^m'<con- 
smerod  as  admirable,  and  whioK  Kad Jbeen,  writteh  %  a  Kabbi  a*  .Jerw^aleta*"    ,^  ^ 

*r   U:^9p€4Ws£rom'M>deClobiiieaii^s>fk0Q«^iit^  ibat  tbe  doetriae  of  the 
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finfitt  eajoyt  a  gtmk  aaurant  of  popabriftif  ttiik  m  tfcfl  .E«t;.  ninr  i« 
•neb  a  fiiict  aatotiiduBg  wh«n  ve  tbk^  Hw  a  lanaeafc  of  tke  sodal  aail 
polUical  oondiftioii  of  tha*  pftrti of  tke  wadd.  AaUsia popnkliiQa, sub- 
ject ta  tba  oaprioa.  of  deapoiio  soveffaigDB,  wiure  property  ia  not  miOf 
where  no  man  m  sure  tfaal^  wiibia  a  fevhaim  ba  will  nai  be  put  io 
death,  in  order,  to  aaliefjr  tha  renranga  ar  «wq  tiia^meraet  whim  af  a 
Pasha,  that  theory  amst  be  aKtrainei  j  eon^Qoial  whkih  teaahaa  the  on* 
jraaUty  of  this  present  world,  tha.ahaarpftkn  c^  all  things  ia  iba  basom 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  positive  adTaataga  of  complete  ifoietiBni.  The 
ftufi*  hare  obtained  converts  amongst  all  4he  ebesas  of  Eaatem  society. 

**  Their  means  of  action,"  says  Count  de  Gobineau,  "  are  perfect.  They  have 
thefr  ohiefii,  their  councilfl,  their  monks,  their  missionaries ;  {(nd  the  stages  of  the 
doctrine  tbfl(f  InnaAMta  ar«  m  DodieaMua  taat>  tliere  lg  room  -fyt  intellMts  of  e*«ty 
degree  of  auUare.  Tha  wi«e  m^n  of.  tM  sa^t^  ths  Umfs^i,  nwasmi^scionQato 
each  one  aceordinff  to  the  strength  or  the  wteakne^s  of.  his  wind.  If  M^^  per-* 
ceive  that  one  of  their  maxims  scandalizes  a  neophyte,  they  have  always  at  theif 
dii^osal  a  double  meatiing  which  enables  them  to  oonynice  the  tittnd  disciple 
tiiat  he  WM wsoDg in  hie  Ofyfeottoni^  \i^ oa  tha «oiitrHry,  they pereei^etiiat  the 
tbeologioal  etomacb  of  the  prosie^taie  robnsty.thej.ffladbuanpen  Bp^caUtioiia 
most  hard  to  digest." 

M.  de  Golnneau  gives  ns  an  interesting  list  of  the  principal  Sufis, 
and  he  shews  at  the  same  time  that  even  so  comprehensive  a  system  of 
Pantheism,  so  thoronghly  unencumbered  by  the  trammels  of  positive 
religion,  was  not  enough  for  Eastern ,  philosophers,  ^be  contact  cf 
European  ideas  ended  by  inoculating  them  with  all  the  vagaries  of 
modern  transcendentalism,  and  their  favourite  authors  are  now  Hegel 
and  Spinoza — ^the  very  philosophers  whose  theories  are  most  in  accord- 
ance with  Eastern  modes  of  thoughts  '    ' 

One  of  the  most  ourloua  parts  ia  Count  de  Gobtnoaa's  OKtremely 
valuable  book  is  Idiat  whioh  ooaoenMhthe  seat  of  the  Bibia.  Abeak 
tha  year  ISid  tbeve  lived  at  Sbyraa  in  Persia  a  young  man,  Miriga*' 
Aly«  Mohammed,  who  was  thought  to  be  descended  from  Mahomelir  and 
who,  at  tha  ege,  of.  nineteen  began  a  religious  movemeoitidestiiied.ia 
spread  throagbout  ibbe  whale  of  oeatral  Asia*  By  bis  inai^y,  hia/'sealv 
his  talents,  be  sopn  drew  aronnd  him  a  number  of  eager  IbUoweniy  aad 
a  small  cbuFch  was  forxoed*  He  then,  assuosed  the  title  of  Bdh^  tbaa 
pointing  out  to  hi^iseU  as  to  thatfoor  by  lehich  alanaiiieacaaaittaift 
unto  tba  ]H¥)wledge  of  God. 

In  his  recently  published  work,  L6$  JpSireBi  ppi  ^78*^80^  BL 
Renan  speaks  of  that  ^'homme  doux  et  sans  auoune  pe^tentiQii,  mie 
sorte  de  Spinosa  onod^ste  et.pieu>x,  Sev^  poesqua  aa^gr^  lal^  aa:i;ang 
de  thaumaturge,  d'incarnation  divine.''  Such  waa  tha  fiib.  HiaattoDfa 
rouaed,  of  coone,  the  indigaAtion  and  the  Imtiiedof  all  true  fbUlrerts  of 
the  Prophet,  and  B&bysm  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  most  celigms 
reforms ;  it  was  violently  persecuted*  The  atitaganisla  of  .the  new  ^aBa^Bt 
mant  thought  that  the  daatib.of  Miraa- AlynMabammadiwmMdhrHig^aheii^ 
the  dispersion  of  bis.  followers;  they  wtera aompletelyjoif taken.  Hie. 
terrible  massacres  of  18S3  have  <mly  tended  to  strengthea  tfas.Blbia. 

Wiiboat  antervAg  here  iipoA  a  ftilil  dasmptwa  of  AaLdealriaBaiwU. 
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by  the  £ioipleii  ai  the  Bib,  we'  may  dm^j  cfaafaetetize  them  afii  t 
BjBtemef  emanation  Toy  mvcli  like  that  of  the  GnoslioB  and  the  Neo^ 
PlatoBiBta.  Tlieir  Gk)d  prodaoes  this  stiblaiMary  imivene  through  his 
vmdand  thxtmgh  the  "vesioiM  ma]iife^ation&  of  that  word  represented 
by  eeren  lettextd  or  eacpreseioni.  As  letters  these  signs  are  the  •ooiee 
of  tall  Yiflihla  Bnbetanees ;  aa  exprewions  the|f  originate  merely  intolko* 
tual  <|ni^kie&  We  fidl  here  into  the  rereries  of  the  Kabbala,  and  the 
oomhinationB  of  nmnfaers  whidat  the  Blbis  make  bo  nraoh  of  remind  «i 
aiab  of  Bsant  Martin's  favourite  tAneoriesi 

M*  de  Gobinean  sopplies  ub  with  liie  most  valuable  informaiftioti 
respecting  the  religious  books  of  the  new  sect,  and  he  thinks  that  BAb- 
ysm  should  not  be  assimilated  to  the  clumsy  attempts  made  at  various 
times  by  impestors,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  nmple  and  leading -the  ignorant  astray.  The  eoncluding 
ehftpters  of  the  book  are  dcf  oted  to  an  account  of  dramatic  literature  in 
Persia,  and  a  curious  appendix  gives  us  the  French  translations  of  one 
of  the  standard  treatises  amongst  the  Bdbis,  namely  the  Book  of  Pre* 
eeptB,  From  an  atttentiTe-  perusal  of  l^ai  doomnent  the  reader  will 
ol^in  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  Bib,  and  he 
will  be.  able  to  eetimate  in  a  certain  measure  the  merits  of  the  new 
religion.  M* 


J^ahonut  et  le  Coran^  precede  d^une  introduction  sur  Us  devoirs  mutu^ 
de  la  philosophic  et  de  la  religion.  Par  J.  BABXHEJiiEMY  Saimt 
HiLAiRB,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut.     Paris :  Didier. 

M.  Barthelemy^  Saint  Hilaire's  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Savants 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  varied.  India  and  Greece,  Mussulman 
civiliiSation  and  Vedic  law,— he  touches  upon  everything,  and  we  may 
trsdy  say  of  him  nihil  tetigtt  quod  non  &rnatnt  The  volume  we  are 
now  introdneing  to  our  readers  is  the  reprint  of  a  series  of  essays  which 
were  published  in  1863  and  1864,  and  which  appeared  originally  as 
reviews  of  the  welUlmown  monographs  composed  by  Mess.  Mnir, 
Sprenger,  and  Caussin  de  Perceval.  To  these  papers,  carefully 
revised,  and  in  many  instances  developed,  M.  Bdrfh^emy  Saint  Hilaire 
faais  added  a  sommary  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  taken  from  the  Sirat^el^ 
Baculj  extracts  from  the  Koran,  and,  above  all,  a  very  remarkable 
pMaee,  whi6h  we.  purpose  noticing  at  some  length.  The  subject  is  the 
often  discussed'  and  not  yet  settled  one  of  the  mutual  duties  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  Let  us  give  in  the  author*s  own  words  the  principal 
propositions  he  endeatvours  ib  establish: 

1.  The  object  of  philosophy  and  of  religion  is  identical.  The 
means  by  which  that  object  is  Attained  constitute  the  sole  difference, 
philosophy  bcfing  cultivated  only  by  a  fe^  isolated  minds,  whereas 
religion  is  accepted  and  U{^bld  by  whote  nations.  Philosophy  is  like 
an  individuhl  religion ;  religion  is  the  philosophy  of  nations. 

2.  Religion  is  the  reign  of  authority;  philosophy  is  the  boundless 
domain  of  freedom,  authority  and  freedcMn  being  equally  indispensable 
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for  the  proiperity  of  coimaiuiitie0».    Hence  the  dogmatic  immofaflUy  of 
the  fcrmer,  and  the  perpetually  progiiessiye  siohility -of  ibe  latter. 

3.  Philosophy  and  religion  are  listers;  and  those. who  pretend  to 
eUminate  the  one  ibr  the  b^iefit-of  the  other  eiitei!tain  a  peojeet  bex^^ 
with  danger*  Reason  and  faith  ahoald  co-exist  peacefully^  if  those  who> 
are  respectively  identified  with  them  know  how  to  be  just  and  tolerant 

4.  Finally,  spiritualist  philosophy  should  bear  towards  Christianity 
more  than  the  respect  which  in  all  itiroies  and  in  aU  places  is  doe^  te^ 
every  religion.  Its  admiration  for  the  Gbristianr  doctrine  shofdd:  be  tiie* 
deepest  and  the  most  sincere.  It  is  not  the  {>art  of  phiiosopb^'.  to 
de^nd  Christianity,  but  philosophy  would  be  renouncing  itself  if  it 
joined  hands  with  the  enemies  of  the  &ith. 

Such  ara  M%  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire's  contusions,  and- the  reader 
will  notice  at  once  the  cardinal  error  which  runs  through  them.  Why, 
we  repeat,  why  represent  philoaophy  and  religion  as  necessarily  follow- 
ing two  paths  distinct  from  one  another?  Why  separate  the  piu^ 
losopher  from  the  Christian?  Bossuct  and  Malebranche^  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Peter  Lombard,  were  certainly  metaphysicians  of  no 
common  repute ;  were  they  on  that  account  the  less  consistent  Chris- 
tians ?  If  we  believe,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
gion, we  must  admit  a  certain  number  of  facts  ^nd  truths  which 
unaided  philosophy  cannot  grasp,  which  reason  alone  is  bound  to  rejects 
N6w,  on  the  supposition  that  M.  Barth^lera}'  Saint  Hilaire's.statenienf 
is  correct,  a  philosopher  although  ignoring  these  facts  may  still  feel 
that  he  is  possessed  of  the  whole  truth.     But  is  that  possible? 

We  shall  borrow  one  more  quotation  from  our  author  in  connection 
witfc  the  subject  we  are  now  examining.  *'At  the. bottom  religion 
and  philosophy  have  the  same  end.  For,  are  the  problems  investigated 
b}'  metaphysicians  different  from  those  with  which  religion  bu^iiea  itself? 
con  they  be  different  ?  To  contemplate  the  world  and  man,  and  to 
explain  them;  what  else  can  one  do?" 

We'  would  answer  that  a  mere  speculative  hnowledge  of  man  is, not 
enough,  even  tor  philosophers.  If  we  have  attained  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  our  own  heart,,  we  miHtt  feel  the  necessity  of  oar 
reconciliation  with  God,  a^d  that  is  what  philosophy  is  incapable  of 
doing.  At  that  point  the  path  of  metaphysics,  to  follow  M,  Sunt 
Hilaire's  simile,  must  join  that  of  religion,  and  metaphysicians  uauat-be 
content  to  walk  on  the  eame  track  as  those  whom  M.  Benan  so  dupor^ 
cifiottsly  caUb  lea  p&tties  simpUa  de  I'humaniiS.  If  then  we  are 
awakened  to  a  sense  either  of  our  estrangement  from  God  or  of.  the 
salvation  which  has  been  wrought  for  us,  is  it  conceivable. that.^ 
shoidd  not  enjoy  prayttr  both  public  and  private,  notwkhatantbuigL'the 
foltewing  singttlar  remark  of  M.  Saint  Hilaire: — '^Hius  then  thf^^^  phi- 
losopher does  not  rigorously  l)ind  himself  down  to  public  w^tslm 
however  respectable  it  may  be;  and  he  should  abstain  jfrqn^.pnv^l^  ^ 
worship,  which  would  be  in  his  case  cbildishneas,  if  not  sacrilege.'.  Qn 
the-other  hand,  regular  worship  is  necessary  and  beneficent  ft>)r  -^tfo^ 
whom  it  isuppprtSj  enlightens,  and  istrengthens.'*  '  ,    . '^^r 


•  Ai»  fcf,  'tbon,  «lfl  tte  re»pe<Jifve  ^sitlotis  bFi^eftgiJn  iind'ftdtli  We  edn''^  ^ 
cerned  -w^  dtfter  entirely  frdm  M.  Bslrthfeleitoy  Siaiiit  H(taii-e.     We^* 
readily  Aoknowledg^,  art  tl»^  8an\6  time,  the  Uberkltty  of  liSfl  -newiB,  ftnd 
w*c-Tby^n6  teeaiKl  eoiifoattd  hiih  With  thel^aige<mg  and'th^'LamettrfefS  of" 
fowiiei^dftyfi,  oi*  wl^  the'  OoifeteB  atid  the  Proudhoiifl  of  <Air  cmtt. 

'_"  It  is  radically  false,"  be  says  in  an  eloquent  passagOi  ^^ae  a  matter  qf  fact, 
th4t  tnankind  has  cast  away  the  supposed  toys  of  Us  infancy,  or  that  it  fishes 
rk(^  t<y^!ye'  up  reli^icni;    Tn  Ada  tlie  HlMa,  the  HnssnlmaYl,  tlr6  Biiddhisl/ ' 
aodHcttb^  pOqpQ&tioni  ago  as  tenacious  of  tlvnl*  ifafitfliand  as  tionyinocid  kiftiti»*  "^ 
thej  ha^a  ever  been,,   To,tak,a  an* instance  fnoro  CamUUr  40.11a,  is' thf  Foraafia »:  ^ 
wbicVwe  live  less  religious  than  it  was  daring  th^  last  oenti;^:y?    N<\  doubt,   . 
religion  might  exercise  amongst  us  a  far  greater  empire  than  it  does  now ;  it  ' 
might  touch  the  soul  more  deeplyj  biit  the  multitudes  are  not  ready  tb  ahahdou  ' 
it,  'even  .for  libd  rofirelBtiaBB  of '  oritioism*  •  Far  from'  becoming  wds^or,  rcfBgious 
belief  makes  eyery  day  happy  and  4opataat  fvo^tem*    It  wa^  may  jadgoby 
many  symptoms,  a  very  slight  amount  of  provocation  would  lead  it  to  manifest  ^ 
itseu."  suddenly  by  one  of  those  spontaneous  and  irresistible  outbursts  which  are 
so  ftimiliar  to  ibt  fiuria  Ftancese  m  religious  as  well  as  in  other  strdggfes." 

'  'M,  fi'artb^lemy  Saint  Hflaire,  then,  although,  a  philosopher,  is  a 
firm"  beljever  in  the  powerful  effects  of  ^-eligion,  and  in  its  permanent 
character';  let  us  now  see  how  he  i^pplies  his  theory  to  .the  particular.  . 
case  of  Mahomet  ....  ■  ,r'      ' 

The  prophet  of  Islani,  he  begins  by  saying,,  has  not  yet  been  g>e^-  f 
rally  judged  as  he  ought.,  to  be.     If   we  would  become  thproughly  / 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  mission^  we  must  cast  aW^y  a  wipb^r,  ^ 
of  popular  prejudices  which  ptill  disfigure  the-  historical  textrboots; 
commonly  used.  ......'/ 

/*7ber^  axa  ai;,tha:  pr^se.ufc  timQ,V  oar  author  remarks  ^more.thi^r  o^// 
hundred  million  of  Maaometanjs.    ^hey  may  be  found . scattered  about. fpom,,^ 
Morocco  in  Africa  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  In  Northern  India :  and  from  the    r 
further  ektwmity  of  Temeu  to  the  shores  of  the  Danube  in  Osntral  Europe.'" 
Th^  itfliforra  ae^onl  UonroTful  empnisB,  amougat  which  we  rtfc^6ll>'Bdrke^'^nBd^^ . 
Persia;  and  if  others,  like  that  of  the  Grand  MQgulr  bav«  djia«ippeaved^  Jt^dtbe/ .. 
political. e4ifi,9e.;ilone  that, baa  falleix*  whereas  the  religious  structure  is  /vtitl 
staitatng  arid  solid.'  "^Through  countries  of  such  vast  extent  and  so  far  removed 
the'onefisom  the  other,  under  cRmates  so  variousj  the  Mussulman  fiiith  hai  lost^  * 
notiwig  of  its  ardoor.    After  a  lafwerof  tweUa  oenturtas  aad  a  half  1^^  tbcf 
H^ra,  it^kas-M^nt  and  almosta^  laaatl^  aH  i^w^m  ^a^rol  daf.    Tha^.' 
fireig  ijp't  ijaady  to  d^windle  outj>8  iniudiaious  observars  {u:ognos^qata;;it  burm\  f 
Btiii.aiid  wita  go  on  burning  for  'a  long  time ;  the  formidable  outbursts  whJch  , 
ha^  taitefaf  |3ftce  under  our  own  feyei  prove  this;— th*  rfailitary  reVolt  of  English 
India  in  1867^  or  the  Mcent  iaeuxvaotio&utt  Algeria^   -Ohiistian  fifsi^pis^caYries 
on.?if|th  ajU  tbasar Mafiomata^  pQ|»«]iatioi^  iatasRio^eatxolationaof  p^a^  and  off. . 
war;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  latter  tend  to  predominate.  .  In  ppportlon  a^i. . 
we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  people^  we  are  more  inclined  not  to 
deSpffse- them,  as  Was  fbrmerly  dohe.    They  have  the  most  real  qualfties  6f   ' 
coiGBiger.|aiio£'potS0remce.'    Uiii|hivloan  in  th^  balSfdf  wkieh;  t!teir  fol<oftitbat« :  - 
held,';khaiifa¥a.mueb  Ifba  dii^iosjed  iBan^^i^arbr'td  b^oawe.^ofKtarta  to  f uolhec  . 
feith,  •  Their  morals  are,  it  is  tnw,  much  inferior  jto^puxs^  but  that  corruption  ia,  .; 
an  old  diseiEise,  which,  at  4ll  time's,  has  eaten  up  Asia^  and  Afrfpa.  ^  Mahometism   j 
is  not  responsible  for  the  malady;  nay,  it  hks'  trfed  id  cure' ft.    Our  industry,  * 
our  aeienoea,  dot  arts  will  peoatrate  gradually  amongst  thesis  natSbfis- irhtch 
hegUk  to  know  the  benafita  they  carry  in  tbetr  train*,  a^d.  wlii^  am  naturally  so   r 
little  rebellious  to  them  that  in  soma  respects  thev  have  had  by  ma]?iy.  <^nturiea 
the  start  of  us  in  the  same  path.    But  if,  through  their'  contact  with  us  they 
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keep  makinff  material  progress,  retigioosly  speaking  we  obtain  no  snocess  over 
them ;  and  tne  heroic  preaohing  of  oar  miasionaries,  so  fmitftil  elsewhere,  will 
always  fail  before  Manometism,  which  it  cannot  conquer.  On  their  own  shew- 
ing they  find  there  the  greatest  obstacle  in  their  universal  apostleship." 

Religions,  according  to  M.  Saint  Hilaire,  are  permanent,  because 
tbey  correspond  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  societies  amcMigst 
which  they  have  originated ;  and  Mahometism  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  law.  Mahomet  understood  admirably  the  country,  the  age,  the 
civilization  in  which  he  lived ;  he  did  not  aim  at  establishing  a  new 
fSaith ;  he  came  to  reproduce  and  complete  the  monotheistic  doctrines  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  bring  to  light  a  teaching  which  his  contemporaries 
had  forgotten.  Mosaism  and  Christianity  had  already,  before  the 
coming  of  Mahomet,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Arabs,  but  in  vain ;  to  the  prophet  of  Islam  belongs  tlie  glory  of 
having  accomplished  that  difficidt  task. 

M.  Barthdemy  Saint  Hilaire's  conclusion  then  is,  that  Mahomet, 
as  a  religious  reformer,  deserves  the  respect  and  the  admiraticm  of 
posterity.  But  he  was,  besides,  the  founder  of  an  empire ;  and  here 
we  have  to  descend  upon  a  much  lower  sphere.  In  the  first  place,  and 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  politics  must  to  a  great  extent 
make  use  of  force ;  they  need  never,  we  grant,  resort  to  fraud,  violence, 
deceit,  and  crime ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiey  leave  mere  persuasion 
to  prophets  and  priests.  Such  was  the  case  with  Mahomet ;  and  even 
he  did  not  willingly  or  out  of  selfishness  become  a  general,  the  chief  of 
an  empire.  It  was  only  after  he  had  been  directly  threatened,  after  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  murder  him,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  The  emigrants  who  followed  him  in  his  flight  to 
Medina,  the  devoted  population  of  Yathrib,  urged  him  on,  and  events 
led  him  to  adopt  a  course  which  was  really  contrary  to  his  natural  dis- 
position. M.  Barthflemy  Saint  Hilaire  shews  that  the  Arabs,  an 
essentially  warlike  people,  could  not  understand  any  revolution  which 
was  not  more  or  less  associated  with  politics,  and  Mahomet  had  un- 
fortunately to  introduce  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  human  element 
into  the  reformer's  mission. 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  leading  ideas  of  M.  Barthdleniy  Saint 
Hilaire's  volume ;  it  may  be  considered  as  embodying  the  latest  in- 
telligence respecting  the  history  of  a  very  powerful  sect  of  religiom'sts, 
and  it  deserves,  from  that  point  of  view,  to  be  attentively  studi^.     M. 


De  la  DkmocraHe  chez  Us  PrSdicateurs  de  la  Ligue.     Par  Charles 
Labitte.     Deuxi^me  edition.     Paris :  Durant. 

M.  Chables  Labitte's  curious  and  instructive  work  had  been  for 
several  years  out  of  print,  and  we  often  wondered  that  a  new  edition  of 
it  should  not  be  brought  before  the  public.  Amongst  the  numerous 
essays  or  disquisitions  written  by  our  Gallican  neighbours  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the  very  best, 
and  we  are  glad  that  an  opportunity  now  offers  of  analysing  its  contents 
in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
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It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  singular  fact  tbat  the  French  Ligue  should 
have  found  apologists  recently  in  the  two  extreme  regions  of  the  political 
world.  The  historians  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  had  been  equally  strong  in  their  denunciation  of  it ; 
the  former  considering^  it  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  national  unity, 
whilst  the  latter  condemned  it  as  a  blow  struck  on  behalf  of  religious 
fanaticism,  at  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  conscience.  It  was  reserved 
ibr  our  own  age  to  whitewash  the  Ligue  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has 
wliitewasfaed  so  many  doubtful  reputations ;  and  M.  de  Bonald  in  the 
name  of  the  legitimists  praised  the  tyranny,  the  excesses,  the  misrule 
which  M.  Buchcfl  extolled  with  similar  enthusiasm,  because  the  reign  of 
the  sixteen  seemed  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  famous  comity  de  salut 
puhiie,  M.  Charles  Labitte's  volume  is  a  conclusive  refutation  of  those 
paradoxes ;  the  religious  element  being  the  strongest  one  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Ligue,  our  author  has  been  naturally  led  to  study  chiefly  the 
pulpit  orators  of  the  day,  and  thus  the  subject  of  the  work  fells  properly 
tmdcr  our  cognizance.  Whilst  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  raging,  the  pulpit  too  often  served  the  purpose  of  incendiary  news- 
papers, and  the  churches,  especially  at  Paris,  became  transformed  into 
clubs. 

M.  Labitte  commences  by  taking  a  glance  at  popular  preaching 
during  the  mediceval  period.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Saint 
Bernard,  a  period  of  decay  set  in,  and  although  its  first  symptoms  were 
rather  of  a  literary  character  than  otherwise,  yet  party  politics  soon 
invaded  the  temples  of  God,  and  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular, 
who  denounced  from  the  pulpit  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Bourguignons, 
respectively,  may  be  compared  in  point  of  violence  with  the  Bouchers 
and  the  Genebrards  of  later  days.  If  time  allowed  us  to  digress  for  a 
while  from  our  real  subject,  we  might  quote  some  of  M.  Labitte's  re- 
marks on  the  pamphlet-literature  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hotman's 
Frcmco-Ghllia^  Hubert  Languet's  Vindicice  contra  tgrannos^  and  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  helped  on  the  liberal  movement  which  was 
manifesting  itself  on  aU  sides ;  either  cramped  by  the  spirit  of  pedantry, 
or  running  riot  in  every  kind  of  licentiousness,  the  Roman  CathoHc 
pulpit  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  disrepute,  whilst  the  eloquent, 
solemn,  soul-stirring  sermons  of  the  Huguenots  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformation  all  those  who  cared  in  the  slightest  degree  for  religion. 

During  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  the  monks  did  their  best  to  fan  the  flame  of  persecution, 
and  to  ei^te  the  rabble  against  the  unfortunate  Protestants.  Foumier 
preaching  one  day  on  a  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  thus  said  to  the 
people,  "  The  Latin  gives  us  the  word  castellum ;  but  that  which  we 
have  in  view  is  not  a  true  castle ;  how  shall  we  designate  it?  CasieU 
lum  is  the  diminutive  of  castrum  ;  we  shall  call  it  in  French  chastelet. 
Chastelet  is  not  the  proper  term ;  let  us  say  chastillon.  It  is  chastillon^ 
then,  who  is  against  you,  and  who  will  ruin  you  unless  you  take  care." 
This  wretched  play  on  the  words  thus  pointed  out  Admiral  Coligny  to 
the  daggers  of  his  assassins. 

G  G  2 
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The  Ligue  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  weakness  of 
the  lamg^  Henry  IIL  Alier  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  at  Blois, 
he  pereeiTed  that  the  Catholics  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  he  resolved 
upon  deokriog  himself  the  head  of  a  party  which  he  could  Hot  control. 
He  aasumed  ^  pwition  of  the  first  en  the  roll  of  the  Ligue.  He  was 
really  their  tool;  and  whilst  the  most  fttnatic  amongst  diem  hatched; 
him  "earefnlly,  those  who  had  siiieei^  at  heart  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  rdiciim  dBDooneed  with  great  pUdnness  of  speech  his  debauchery 
and  his  oypoeriBy.  The  Benedietkm  Maurice  Poncet,  homo  doctus,  say^ 
de  Thoo,  sed  miBrdum  $currUi  tUeaeOate  mordax,  preaching  at  Notre 
Dane  in  March  1583,  ealled  the  brotherhood  of  penitents,  founded  by 
Henry  III^  im  eof^Hrie  des  hypoenk»  tt  AMtstes,  and-then  he  added : 
^'  1  have  been  informed  en  good  attthority  that  Ust  evening,  which 
happened' to  be  the  Ffiday  of  their  procession,  the  spit  was  turning, for 
the  aopper  of  those  hA  penitenta«  .  .  .  A.h!  wretched  hypocrites,  you 
langh  then  at  God  undfio-  your  masks,  and  you  wearat  yout^  girdle  k' 
whip  of  Qords,  in  order  to  keep  vip  appearmc^.  It  is  not  there,  in'God^d 
name,  that  yea  should  have  i%  but  on  your  back  and  shoulders,  to  giVe 
yowrad:vea  a  aonnd  thraafaiiig;  and  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  does 
not  richly  deserve  it."  Pbor  Poneet  had  to  pay  the  penaliy"  of  his  frank- 
nets,  and  Heniy  III.  sent  ^^ibe'oidjhc^^  as  he  called  him^  to  prison. 
The  punishmoul,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 

The  king's  aiiithorHy  every wheve  set  at  nought,  could  ilot  |nrevent 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ligw*     From  P^ris  the  movement  s{>read~ 
throaghont  the  pfrovittoea;  at  Nlsmes,  at  Lyons,  at  Rouen,  iLt  Orleans, 
popular  praaohefs  depireoatod  in  the  strongest  terms  any  attempt  whereby^ 
a  oompronuBe  m^;ht  be  made  with  the  Huguenots:      Fran9ois  de' 
Bosii^iesy  anchdeaoon^  of  Touly  declaimed  In  the  cathedral  of  thkt  city 
against  the  king  con  plausQnle  popolare  eloquenza^  says  Davila.     At  th^ 
death  of  the  Doko  d* Aien^on,  Ht^ry  of- Navarre,  aBuguenot,  being  . 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  all  the  Romith  Catholics  freely  set  forward  ^ 
the.pretended  dains  of  the  Lorraine  princes,  and  the  Duke  4^  Guisi^ 
cleverly  enoonraged  pteaohera  toadvoeate  hiis  interests  as  the  only  true' 
delwder  of  the  Catholic  £Bdth. 

It  must  not  beaoppond,  however,  that  the  whol^  Fi^nx^  ^^^^  ] 
both  high  and  low,  regnlaar  and'cfeeda^,  was  inibbted  with^e  revohi-.^ 
tionarj  spirit.  M.  Labitte  has  envolkid  in  Ms  book  a  fbw  hames  whicil| ' 
deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  pOMerit^^.  But  in  times  of  eivll  disturb- 
anoes  we  know  that  the  adults' of  wiekedne^  have  klwayi^  the  su{>etior- , 
ity  &Bt  a  efaort  Season  at  least ;  and  the  cowardice  of  some  joined  to  the  ;^ 
inipudenee  of  others  will  alaiott  uniformly  defeat  the  energy  of  the  / 
handful  of  ime  patriots  who  would  re-establish  the  reign  of  ofder,'  artd'^ 
viWicate  the  mi^sty  of  the^iaiir.'  .1 

.  Ml  Labiue  has  given  tis  the  biography  of  the  nfost  influerftfil  ^ 
amongst  the' £i^-preaehers$  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  Jeatt'Boii-"; 
cher,  ^^M^ditieux^ mnpbrt^yjus^^di 'to  tfeln^fee,"  as  Voltaii^'  bklld  him,'' 
eleqaentaad  affbeling  i»|}|ifk'''^devotfon,'  bat  e^tisn  'dp'by  lii^^umbifion, 
and^diisconsblateat  notrhaViftg^obtiined'  firoM  Hfftath^Mihd'ftsfepric'" 
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to  which  he  firmly  belieyed  his  violence  entitled  him.  Gmlkume  Rose 
comes  next,  U  plus  enrage  ligueur  qui  Jut  en  France^  says  Bayle,  draw- 
ing multitudes  to  his  sermons,  and  j^reaching  the  meet  detestable  doc* 
trines  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  apostle.  Baised  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Senlis  by  the  protection  of  the  king,  he  took  advantage  of  his  dignity 
to  further  as  much  aa  possible  the  intereslfl  of  the  Ligue.  Nemo  in 
eommovendis  adseditionem  animis  aeeriio^;  0^^  is  the  character  which 
the  historian  de  Thou  gives  of  bim^-^  sitigvlftft:  one  for  a  bishop.  Hia 
admirers,  taking  advantage  of  a  name  especially  suited  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  punsters,  wrote  Latin  verses  in  his  honour,  calling  him 
"  the  rose  of  kings,  the  rose  of  princes,  the  rose  of  the  people,  the  fose 
of.  theologians,  a  rose  which  the  jealousy  of  heretics  could  not  soilf'^na 
rose,  the  leaves  of  which  could  not  be  scattered  about  by  Uie  tempest,"  ^to. 

It  is  no  use  going  on  with  the  long  caUlogue  of  the  other  pulpit 
orators  who  espoused  the  cause  of  th^Ligue;  we  find  theni  iwifonQly 
branded  by  historians  with  the  ^ithets  rogue,  wretch,  sturrer  op.  of 
sedition ;  and  it  would  be  as  i^nproGtable  to  dwell  here  upon  their  his^ 
tory,  as  it  would  be,  in  an  ajccoant  of  the  French  Revolutton,  to  enume- 
rate all  the  disciples  of  Mar^t  and  CoUot  d'Hefbois.  It  majr  be  sup^ 
posed  that  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by  Jacques  Clement  supplied  ample 
materials  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ligueure.  The  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  ransacked  for  metaphors  and  eomipansoiis  which  might 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  service  rendered  to  >the  cause  of  ultra* 
montanism  by  the  wretched  Dominican  fiiar,  nor  can  we  be  astonished 
at  the  violence  of  the  popular  preachers,  when  we  &nd  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
assimilating  the  tragic  death  of  Henry  III.,  as  far  aa  its  utility  went, 
to  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  aad  as  far  aa  the  murderer'a  heroism,  to. 
the  deed  of  Judith. 

The  sermons  of  the  Parisiau  clergy'  are  tiie  best  authority  we  have 
for  the  history  of  the  Ldgue ;  they  f epDoduce  iu  the  most  fanthful  roan-' 
ner  the  intrigues,  the  passions,  the  hatred,  the  hopes  which  agitated  the 
metropolis,  and  we  find  there  the  fickleness  of  party-spirit  naively  por^ 
trayed.  In  the  meanwhile,  Henry  of  Navarre  was  struggling  in  order 
to  gain  his  ctqwb,  and  the  fortune  of'  wdtr  had  begun  to  decide  in  his 
fetvour.  Then  the  rage  of  the  JJgumrs  knew  no  bounds,  end  every 
church  in  Paris  resounded  with  :dei^uoQiatians  so  violent  that  they  be^ 
came  positively  ridiculous.  On  the-  fiftejenth  of  April,  1591,  Aubry. 
announced  from  the  pulpit  that  the.  e^ty  qf  Chfirtres  bad  beea  sold  to  the 
B6arnais  by  the  moderate  Catholic^^  jwA  he  added :  ^^  My  friends,  if 
ever  that  wicked  relaps  and  excouununicated  wretch  eniters  Paris,  he 
win  take  away  from  us  our  holy  mass,  ..he  will  tura  owr  ofaurdies  intiy 
stables  for  his  horses,  kill  our  priests,  add  make  of  oar  consecrated 
ornaments,  dresses  and  liveries  for  his  pages.''  To  which,  Dorn  Ffii- 
bier  remarks,  he  added  by  a  horrible  blasphemy :  "  What  I  tell  you  is: 
as  true  as  is  the  God  whom  X  am  about  to.  ^t  and.  tQ receive.''  Thanka; 
to  such  odious  calumnies,  the  Parisi^n^  per^ted  m  not  credLtin^  the 
news  of  the  conversion  of  Henry  of  Naivarre  to  Ronian-Catliolicisin-t^ 
a  conversion  which  was  already  talked  of  as  about  to  take  place. 
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Ailer  the  monarch  had  reidly  abjured  and  been  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  church,  the  Ligueurs  pretended  for  a  long  time  not  to  believe 
it.  M.  Labitte  gives  us  in  his  book  an  analysis  of  Porthaise's^ve  ser- 
mons on  the  simulated  conversion  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  They  are 
curious  enough  as  sketches  of  the  time,  but  they  sink  far  below  the 
compositions  of  the  notorious  Boucher,  who  in  a  course  of  sermons  treated 
likewise  de  la  simuUe  conversion  de  Henri  de  Bourbon.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  most  confirmed  supporters  of  the  Ligue  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  the  ranters  who  had  during  more  than  ten  years  been  the 
rulers  of  consciences  throughout  France,  had  either  to  recant  or  to  hide 
themselves.  The  pungent  truths  of  the  Satire  M6nipp6e^  its  sound  com- 
mon sense  and  its  patriotism  opened  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen ;  the  cou- 
rage and  the  true-heartedness  of  Henry  lY .  did  the  rest.  Some  of  the 
once  popular  preachers  in  the  pay  of  Rome  died  of  misery ;  a  few, 
better  advised,  forsook  controversy  for  erudition,  and  obtained  as  scho- 
lars an  amount  of  celebrity  which  was  calculated  to  make  them  regret 
the  time  they  had  wasted  in  stirring  i^>  sedition. 

M.  Labitte' s  excellent  volume  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  pulpit- 
oratory  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  an  appendix  on  the  Satire 
Mhk^Se^  Gmllaume  Rose  and  Mariana.  M. 

Ungedruckte,  UnbeachtetCj  und  wenig  beachtete  QueUen  zur  Gesehichte 
des  Taufsymbols  und  der  Glaubensregely  herausgeg^en  und  in 
Abhandlungen  erlaiUert.  Von.  Dr.  C.  P.  Caspabi.  Vol.  I. 
Christiania,  1866. 

This  is  the  first  portion  of  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  creeds  of  the  early  Ghriatian  Church.  Dr.  Cas- 
par!, the  theological  professor  of  the  University  of  Norway,  is  an 
eminent  Orientalist,  and  in  other  ways  excellently  qualified  for  re- 
searches like  those  he  has  now  entered  upon.  He  has  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  proper  spirit,  being  evidently  resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
all  accessible  sources  of  original  information.  He  has,  therefore,  sought 
for  materials  not  only  in  printed  books  of  acknowledged  authority,  but 
has  inquired  after  inedited  documents  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
great  libraries,  besides  those  to  which  he  has  immediate  aocess.  To 
shew  the  value  and  importance  of  the  materials  here  collected  and 
thoroughly  investigated,  it  will  su£Gic8  to  mention  the  topics  of  the 
successive  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter  he  gives  and  discusses  at  great 
lengl^  the  version  of  a  creed  which  is  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  as 
printed  firom  a  Vatican  MS.,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Athanasius. 
This  creed  is  based  upon  the  Nicene,  which  it  amplifies  and  developes, 
and  is  quite  different  from  the  wellknown  so-called  Athanasian  creed. 
Dr.  Caspari  shews  that  it  is  closely  similar  to  a  creed  which  is  found 
in  the  works  of  Epiphanius.  The  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  por- 
tions of  an  Antiochian  creed,  as  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  and  in  a  homily  by  Chrysostom.  The  third  and  fourth 
articles  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  its 
modified  form,  as  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.     In  the 
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next  place  we  have  a  confeasion  of  faith  in  the  form  adopted  by  the 
NestorianSy  and  varying  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Nicea.     This  is 
followed  by  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  found  in  a  Syriac  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  well  as  in  Greek.     At  the  close  of  the  chapter  the  author 
alludes  to  an  English  version  of  this  creed,  inserted  by  Cowper  in  his 
Arudecta   NiccenOj  in  1857,    apparently   not  knowing  that   it    was 
extant  in  Greek.     He  also  observes  that  Cowper  seems  not  to  have 
known  the  creed  of  John  of  Jerusalem^  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
succeeding  chapter.     Dr.  Caspari  is  correct  in  the  first  of  these  conjec- 
tures, but  not  in  the  second,  for  the  creed  of  John  is  on  Cowper*  s  private 
list  made  years  ago.    In  that  list,  under  the  head  of  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  following  MSS.  are  referred  to:    12154,  12156,   14529,   14532, 
and  14533.     In  fact,  a  part  of  John's  creed  is  translated  in  Striae 
MisceUanieSj  page  59  (London,  1861.)     No  notice  would  have  been 
taken  here  of  Dr.  Capri's  remark,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  arises  out 
of  a  misconception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  editor  of  this  Journal 
earned  his  researches  among  the  manuscripts  in  question  at  a  time 
when  scarcely  any  one  in  England,  with  the  distinguished  exception 
of  the  late  Dr.  Cureton,  paid  much  attention  to  them.     The  not^ 
made  then  comprehend  thousands  of  references  to  these  precious  docu- 
ments.    Happily,  ten  or  twelve  years  have  seen  a  change,  and  above 
all,  the  manuscripts  are  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  loves  and 
respects  them,  and  who  is  carrying  out  systematically  and  officially  a 
work  which  Cowper  laboured  at  spasmodically,  unaided,  unencouraged, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  other  weighty  duties.     No  man  rejoices  more 
than  he  in  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  he  is  vain  enough  to  brieve 
that  Dr.  Land  represented  him,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  as  a  guide 
through  an  unexplored  country.     Here  are  his  words  : — Proximum  eirat 
seripta  qusedam  prselo  designarem.     Qua  in  re  mirifioe  mihi  profoit — 
B.  H.  C. — benevolentia,  qui  ex  annotatiunculis   quas  nostra  Musei 
volumina  diligenter  perlustrans  ante  paraverat,  baud  pauoa  mecum, 
communicavit,  pari  fere  modo  ac  regionis  incolce  peregrinis  venatoribos 
vestigia  monstrare  solent,  fellacia  quidem  interdum,  at  ssepins  tamea 
utilissima  summique  pretii,     Thefallacia  interdum  may  have  occurred, 
but  if  Dr.  L.  had  acknowledged  separately  all  that  he  thought  so  tUUisnma 
that  he  availed  himself  of  them  in  his  Anecdota  Syriaca^  many  persons 
would  have  thought  the  annotatiimculcB  and  personal  directions  received 
by  him  at  least  a  great  saving  of  his  labour,  and  a  proof  that  Cowper 
knew  and  was  ready  to  tell  others  something  about  the  Syriac  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.     But  leaving  personal  matters,  let  it  be  avowed 
that  he  who  utilizes  a  discovery  confers  a  more  direct  obligation  upon 
society  than  he  who  makes  a  discovery  and  does  no  more.     As  a  rule 
also  the  honour  or  reward  is  greater,  and  Dr.  Caspari  will  have  all  the 
praise  we  can  give  him  for  turning  to  so  good  account  what  he  has 
received  from  Dr.  W.  Wright  in  particular,  whose  generosity  in  impart^" 
ing  what  he  knows  is  manifest  in  his  valuable  and  carious  contributions 
to  this  Journal. 
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The  last  section  in  Pinofesaor  Gaapiuj'a  book  ii  devoted  4»  « itetntttk* 
»ble  Greek  NicnBO-ConstantiaopoUtaii  ereed  in  the  Western  ferm^dtcr 
a  St  Gall  MS.  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  bis  subsequent  pages  our  aaihor  will  be  aUe  to  avail  biotsrif 
aiill  further  of  tbe  Sjriac  MSS.  in  the  British  MnsewAj  conlaining  .aa 
they  do  at  least  ten  or  twelve  di&ring  eoafessions  of  &itb}  begjnnin^ 
with  that  of  Antioch  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century^  jmd  xMluding 
those  of  NestoriuSi  fivagriusi  SeveruS|  Cbaleedon,  etc. 


Etudes  8ur  les  Evangiles  Apoctyphea,     Par  Michel  Nicqlas.     Paris, 
1866. 

For  some  years,  past  there  has  beep  shew»  a  gitowing  diaposMioa  to 
study  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  early  Cbri^tiansi  Ibid  Utoraiove 
comprises  gospels,  apostolical  acts,  epistles^  xevelatiotis,  ete.  Ii  has 
been  more  carefully  sought  after,  and  mUBeroua  additions  baivie  bem 
made  to  the  older  published  ooUections.  With  soitie  tike  study  baa  bwn 
one  of  literary  qurio»ty  only;  with  others  it  bus  beep  with  ^  deairei  to 
ascertain  the  relations  of  these  documents  to  the  New  TjeatamefyL 
Some  have  laboured  to  shew  how  little  daim  the  ttpe^rypkal  boeka 
have  upon  our  credit,  and  bow.  far  they  areremoycid  fn>m  the  dignili^ 
simplicity,  and  general  wortb  of  writings  ooiamonly  veeeiv^  Bai 
some  have  scarcely  disguised  theivwisb  to  find  in  tbenii  that  wbteb^  mi 
one  account  or  another},  m^y  be  li^rougbt  in^  eeme  kind.cjS  oooipetitiosi 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  may  depreciate  the  primitive  Church. 
Whatever  their  motives^  n»en  have  paid  more  itttealion  to  tbes^  hook^ 
We  mentioned  the  volume  of  Mr.  Nicolaa  in  the  January  mmiber  of 
this  Journal,  and  we  proppse  to  'add; a  few  w<>rd^  to  what. we  then  said 
in  reference  to  it.  In  his  preface  the  author, speaks  of  t^  breakingj-w 
ctf  old  systems,  and  the  irregular  fancies  which  characterised  tb^  p^i^ 
6{  th6  foundation  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  religion  of  Christ.  w;as 
viewed  in  many  aspects,  its  followers  were  almost  at  )the.  fJ^utse^  divid^ 
into  many  sects,  and  there  were  almost  as  many  gospels  as  socts^ .  [Tbe 
many  gospels  were,  he  thinks,  held  in  nearly  equal  repute  at  first^,and 
the  elevation  of  the  four  to  thei^  actijal  position  was  a  sort  of  expedient 
to  which  the  sect  calling  itself  CathQliQ  had  recourse  from  .prudential 
considerations.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  preface  which  we  questioii 
and  object  to,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  .full  admission  of  t^e 
immense  superiority  of  the  four  canonical  gospels.  Of  many  ^kpQ9i[Y- 
phal  gospels  we  have  either  only  the  h«^mes  or  ra^re  fragn^^tSl^^arido-^^ 
is  by  no  means  fair  to  conclude  respecting  thein  so  much  fLf^M^^i^gji^ 
ventures  to  affirm.  With  little  mof e  than  the  ti^re,  sjiaao^i^r,  fi}\  f^<ft  -vili 
bis  favour,  and  with  much  against  him,  he  suggests  that  tbe,>^nonifjal 
and  the  spurious  gospels  had  something  like  a  commpnprigin..^  ^4 -^oul^ 
require  an  essay  to  expose  the  fallacies  ofhis  prelimii^arv|^gpji^.^ndj.^ 
point  what  is  wholly  or  only  partly  true.  ,.Bu^t  we  beg  t]^^..;^ef^^^^n^ 
to  receiive  without  personal  inquiry  statenients  whicKff^l  f'^^f^-P^Wilf 
a  foundation.     At  the  same  time  there  are  circumstaf]^cj9^.fOj^,^Cp^ 
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wiiioh  akno^t  excaflie  certain  obflerratJons  to  v?Hich  we  object.  Sdme  of 
the  grossest  impositions  have  been  Teceived  by  compilers  of  books  meant 
for  the  service  of  the  churches.  p]ven  now  the  Roman  Breviary  nnd^r 
Atigust  18,  endorses  the  idle  and  absurd  figments  of  those  who  concocted 
iAie  tiB«ie  of  fables  connected  with  whaf  is  called  the  Assumption  of  the 
Vir^MU  Such  preposterous  dishonesty  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  those 
Tifho  perpetrate  it.  Happily  the  books  which  in  the  middle  ages 
adopted  some  of  the  fictions  of  the  false  gospels  are  not  now  of  any 
authority,  and  only  casual  incidents  from  such  writings  find  favour  in 
any  Church,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  ,  ,  .y  ,,'\ 

The  origin  of  the  false  gospels  is  a  curious  problem,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  it  must  be  sought  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  As  to  their 
daiBeifiieatimi,  M.  Nicolas  ranges  them  undfer  three  heads :  firlsf,  those 
which  emanated  from  the  Judaizers ;  secondly,  those  of  the  anti- 
Judaizers,  as  the  Gnostic  sects ;  and,  thirdly,  such  as  are  orthodox  and 
iwrt  sectarian.  The  first  and  second  have  perished  for  the  most  pai4;, 
bot  seveml  of  the  third  class  remain.  Whatever  value  may  attach  to 
this  arrangement,  we  demur  to  the  opinion  that  pure  and  perfect  Ortho- 
doxy characterizes  all  we  now  possess.  However,  in  accordance  with 
its  division,  M.  Nicolas  treats  of  the  ayocryphal  gospels  at  great  lengfh 
«tkd  in  an  interesting  manner.  He  has  accumulated  and  criticized  a 
AMiltitttde  of  fticts,  and  the  perusal  of  his  work  willbe  useful  to  lihose 
who  can  read  it'  with  discretion.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not 
allow  more  fhan  this  gemeral  glance  at  a  volume  of  substantial  value. 

The  Treasury^  of  Bible  Knowledge :  demg  a  Dictionary'  of  the  Jpooks, 
Permn$,  Placfes,  Event^j  etc.,  of  whkh  mention  is  made  in  ^Hofy 
Scripture,  By  Rev.  John  Ayre,  li£ A.    London :  Loiigmans  ibd  Co. 

Hjbre  are  950  pages  of  small  type,  closely  printed,r  and  containing,  an 
Accumulated  mass  of  information  on  Bible  subjects  which  is  truly  -wop- 
d^ful.  In  a  thoroughly  orthodox  spirit,  and  with  a  diligepce  beyond 
6uf  praise,  Mr.  Ayre  has  compiled  a  book  which  is  honourable  to.  him, 
and  will  be  sure  of  targe  acceptance  with  others.  He  has  carefijly 
eschewed  the  rudeness  and  rashness  of  bilious  criticism,  and  aiJopted ,  ft 
style  and  spirit  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended.  His  large 
acquaintance  with  all  questions  of  Biblical  literature  and  interpretation 
has  enabled  him  tp  consult  and  wisely  use  the  best  and  safest  authorities. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  knowledge  that  has  also  the  faculty  pf 
adapting  ft  to  the  requirements  of  the  multitude  ;  but  Mr.  Ayre  h^ 
genealnr,  succeeded  in  this^  without  descending  frpm  the  dignity  of.h?B 
positiouj  The  work  may  therefore  be  commended  to  ordinary  readei;s 
of  the  Bible,  as  l^ot  only  intended,  but  fitted  **  to  establish  its  authority 
and  illtjiStrate  its  contents."  We  iwe  sure  the  liberality  of  the  put)- 
likH^i's  in  producing  so  sound  and  well  got- up  a  work,  at  so  low  a  prici^, 
^iirifave  its.rewatd.  The  type  Is  small  but  very  clear,  and  the  maps 
'jrtitf'iBtlstiratldns  are  numerous  and  of  a  'superior  cjass,,^  .AmonglthiB 
jjojfttlar  Bible  DictiohAries  which/ have  multiplied  ajnong/us  .ofJ^tOj 
the  bnife  before  ui^  will  perhaps  be  as  acceptable  as  any. 
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The  Hebrew  Prophets :  translated  afresh  from  the  Original^  with  regard 
to  the  Anglican  version^  and  with  illustrations  for  English  remders. 
By  KowLAND  WiLLiiiMS,  D.D.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  prophecies  indoded  in  this  volaine  are  those  of  Joel,  A«i09» 
Obadikh,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah  (i. — xxxiv.),  and  Nahom.  Each  of 
the  books  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  and  the  translationa  are 
aoeompanied  by  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  A  slight  inspection  of 
the  work  shews  that  it  \b  one  which  can  be  fairly  dealt  with  only  by 
an  amount  of  careful  criticism  such  as  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
submit  it  to,  but  which  we  hope  before  long  to  execute.  Pending 
such  a  notice,  we  will  only  indicate  a  very  few  of  the  ijeapressiiMis 
which  we  have  received.  First,  as  it  regards  the  translatioB*  While 
we  readily  admit  that  it  often  exhibits,  better  than  the  common  one, 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  we  do  not  think  it  is  always  free  from 
serious  objections.  The  style  is  not  seldom  very  deficient  in  smooth* 
ness  and  dleamess,  and  rarely  suggests  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  the  sense  in  an  effective  manner.  That  the  translator  has 
laboured  to  give  the  meaning  is  unquestionable,  but  his  inattention  to 
the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  a  fault  which  would  of  itself  interfere 
with  the  acceptableness  of  his  work.  Next  as  to  the  notes.  Theae 
correspond,  in  some  respects,  with  the  text  they  accompany.  Those  of 
them  which  savour  of  the  author's  peculiar  theological  and  religious 
views  are  not  always  the  best.  The  renderings  of  Uie  ancient  versions 
are  frequently  quoted,  alternative  translations  are  pointed  out,  divers 
allusions  are  illustrated,  and  sometimes  original  observations  are  made. 
If  the  radical  criticism  of  the  author  is  very  apparent  in  the  transla* 
tion  and  notes,  it  probably  finds  its  freest  expression  in  the  introduc* 
tions,  where,  mixed  up  with  many  things  which  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  endorsing,  we  encounter  much  that  comes  into  collision  with  prin- 
dples  which  we  believe  impregnable.  This  is  all  we  can  now  say, 
and  from  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear  that  in  our  opinion  the 
work  is  one  which  lies  open  to  many  serious  objections^  and  yet  that 
it  is  one  which  an  intelligent  student,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  may  frequently  use  with  real  advantage. 

St.  Paul :  his  Life  and  Ministry^  to  the  end  of  his  Third  Missionary 
Journey.  By  T.  Binney.  Second  Edition.  '  London  :  J.  Nisbet 
and  Co. 
The  talented  and  eloquent  author  of  this  volume  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  Nonconformist  ministers  of  his  day,  and  known  too  as  one 
of  the  most  large-hearted  and  catholic-souled  of  men.  While,  there- 
fbre,  we  have  occasional  expressions  of  personal  opinion  on  disputed 
topics,  we  find  everything  couched  in  the  gentlest  of  tcfrms.  The 
volume  is  redolent  with  the  right  Christian  spirit,  the  languaigei  Is 
transparent  and  often  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  are  frequently  both 
profound  and  beautiful.  Moreover,  it  contains  a  great  amoutot  of  diesi^-^ 
able  information.  We  can  conscientiously  and  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  readers  of  all  elasses. 
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KiUo's  OycloptBdia  of  Biblical  Literature.    Third  Editioii.     Edited  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  D«D.     Edinbtiiig^h :  A.  aad  G.  Black. 

This  noble  work  is  now  complete.  The  majority  of  the  articles  have 
been  re- written,  and  many  memoirs  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers 
have  been  added.  Our  admiration  of  the  book  would  have  been  more 
decided  tf  the  editor  had  refbsed  admission  to  sundry  expressions  of 
what  we  must  call  unwarrantable  criticism  in  some  of  the  articles. 
There  are  oases  in  whieh  one  writer  flatly  contradicts  what  is  advanced 
by  others.  Which  are  we  to  believe?  Of  what  eartMy  use  is  it  to 
insert  articles  in  defence  of  the  Gospels  (for  example),  and  yet  to 
admit  such  assertions  as  the  following  ?  Referring  to  the  date  of  the 
Syriac  version  the  writer  says  :— "  The  beginning  of  the  third  is  most 
likely,  a.d.  200.  The  oomparatively  lat»  origin  of  the  fourth  Go^id 
necessitates  this  conclusion.''  He  cannot  possibly  believe  that  John 
the  Apostle  wrote  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  same  pen  in  the  same 
article  writes  :  '^  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  proper  original  document 
of  the  Apostle  Matthew  comprehended  little  more  than  the  discourses 
of  Jesns.'^  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  St.  Matthew  did  not  write 
the  first  G<»pel  as  we  have  it.  Now  compare  h^?ewith  the  articles  on 
So\ai  and  Matthew.  We  are  unaware  of  the  apology  which  will  be 
made  for  these  things ;  but  if  the  work  is  merely  a  collection  of  the 
opinionB  of  critics  of  all  shades,  with  no  pretence  to  harmony  and  agree- 
mient,  let  the  fttct  be  boldly  declared  to  the  world,  and  men  will  know 
beforehand  what  they  are  about  to  purbhase.  It  is  painful  to  point  out 
such  blemishes  in  a  work  containing  so  much  that  is  admirable,  and 
which  is  substantially  based  upon  a  uniform  principle  of  liberal  ortho< 
doxy. 


Der  Ursprtmff  unserer  Evangelien  nach  den  Urkunden,  laut  denneuem 
Entdeckungen  und  VerhoBndlungen.  Von  Dr.  G.  Yolkmas.  Zurich : 
Herzog. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  this  essay  is  occupied  with  animadversions  upon  the 
recent  brochure  of  Dr.  Tischendorf  upon  the  date  of  the  four  Grospels. 
The  pages  bristle  with  references  to  ancient  and  modem  writers,  and  it 
is  very  i^arent  that  the  author  has  done  his  utmost  to  undermine  the 
common  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  four  Gospels.  We  are 
not  sure  that  he  is  successful. 


Beitrage  und  Documente  zur  GescMchte  des  Karderthums  und  der 
Kardischeh  Literatur,     Von  A,  Neubauer.     Leipsic :  Leiner, 

This  is  a  singularly  curious  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  from 
reliable  sources.  In  addition  to  the  German  text,  embodying  a  mass 
of  matter  of  unususd  interest,  there  are  many  extracts  from  ancient 
Hebrew  documents.  The  work  is  of  equal  utility  to  the  student  of 
Hebrew  sacred  literature,  and  to  any  one  who  is  investigating  the 
history  of  that  remarkable  Jewish  sect,  the  Karaite,  to  which  the 
volume  is  devoted. 
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The  Eastern  Utur^  of  tke  Bofy,  CathoUc,  Apostolic,  and  Orthodox 
Church,  smpUJi^  and  supplemented  ;  contatning  forms  deemed  valid 
and  orthodox  by  all  Churches,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Jules  Febrette, 
of  Damaacus.     Oxford  and  London  :  rarker  and  Co. 

The  Damascus  Ritual:  a  complete  Liturgy,  ^extractnd  from  the  Greek 
Euchologium,  and  supplemented  from  the  English  Prayer  Book,- 
By  the  Rev,  Jules  Febbette.  Oxford  and  London  :  Parker  and  Co. " 

Tm  titles  of  these  neat  little  manuals  pretty  clearly  f^Tiew  their  inten- , 
tion.  Tbeaathor  has  compiled  them  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek" 
Enchology,  and  has  endeavoured  to  emhody  and  retain  in  them  ouly^, 
those  things  wbieh  are  generally  accepted.  Many  of  tlie  forms  are  , 
sianple  and  beautiAil,  and  the  whole  deserve  the  attention  of  all  such  as  , 
are  interested  in  litargieal  subjects.  These  English  editions  are  trana-  ^^ 
latedfrom  the  author's  Greek  copies.  The  author  has  n\m  publiiihed  ^ 
them  in  Arabic,  in  which  language  he  says  they  have  been  very  accept- 
able to  many  Christians  in  the  regions  where  his  lot  is  cast. 

The  Sabbath  and  the  Decalogue.  A  Reply  to  the  Speech  of  >he  Rpv. 
Dr.  NoBMAN  Macleod.  By  Heney  Stevens,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     London:  Seeley,  Jaokson^  and  Halliday.  '"^ 

The  tone  of  this  essay  is  singularly  moderate^;  and  theafuthm*  is  everyj '» 
where  so  calm  and  yet  so  oonfldenliy  se  frank  and  yet  so  k>gical,  Ihlit  it ' 
is  quite  clear  he  kpows>  his  eaae  to  be  a  good  'one.     In  so»na<>^dw  limits^'  i 
it  was  not  possible  to  marshal  all  the  £>roes  which  might  be  brought- 16( 
the  defence  of  the  fourth  •commandment ;  most  of  them  have,  fao^we^i^f  ^; 
been  mentioned,  their  positions  indicated,  and  the  kind  of  s6r*vi<^  'f%^y- ' ' 
might  render  illustrated  by  appropriate  arguments.      Few  seribtts  ' 
Christians  can  help  regretting  when  able  and  honoured  miniilterB  of  tbe  -' 
Gospel,  in  an  age  so  prone  to  laxity,  deelare  themselves  ajixibus  ia 
weaken  the  obligations  of  a  law  Which  is  so  seldem  interprc^ted  tde 
rigidly  in  actual  practice  or  even  in  theory,  and  which  has  been  look^ ' 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  menoifal  dispensations  to  a  wotld  of  toil  and 
sin.     We  hope  Mr.  Stevens  will  be  enoonraged  by  a  very  wide  mucttk* 
tion  of  this  pamphlet.  *  '^ ' 

Apocalypses  Apocrypha  Mosis,  Esdra^  Pauli,  Johanms,  item  Marim  ' 
Dormdtio  ;  odditis  Evangeliorum  et  Aduum.Apocryphorum  s}q)ple' 
mentis.      Maicimam    Partem  nunc   primum  edidit  CoMsTAKTrnts 
TiscHBNDORP.     LipsisB.    1866.  .        ,        I      •  .  '.  .1 

We  gladly  welcome  this  additional  portion  of  Dr^  Tischep^c^f- .T»J*-  • 
able  collection  of  ancient  Christian  Apocrypha.     The  series  %h^a  f<^ 
consists  of  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  preiirajnary,  on  thOjO^gJl*  W^. 
use  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.    The  second  contains  Apocryphal  (Jos- 
pels  ;  l^e  third,  Apocrvphal  Acts;  and  the  fourth,  the  matters  mentipnedL. 
in  the  title.     We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  qf  tbi^ 
new  service  rendered  by  {ts  laborious  editor,  but  mustrejlui^jjlpi^ttly  post-^  .. 
pone  it  to  a'libther  occasion.     Meanwhile  we  corditdly  commend  it  t0^   . 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Mem :  Sptrii^  Soul^  and  Bocfy.  AppHeHi  tci 
illustrate  and  explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the  New  Birth, 
the  Disembodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  Body.  By  the  Bev. 
J.  B.  Heard,  M.A^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Bilton,  Harrowgate* 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co« 

A  M09T  Able  work,  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the 
soul  tig  well  wanked  out,  and  sbewn  to  be  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
uses  in  the  treatment  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  author  is  an  evan^ 
gelical  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  shews  a  deep  aequtiintanoe 
with  philosophical  researches.  The  great  German  divines  have  been 
mastered  by  him  successfully.  We  can  only  briefly  notice  the  work  in 
this  number,  but  we  are  promised  a  review  of  it  hy  the  author  of  the 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  our  Journal  on  the  kindred  topics  '^  The 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment  and  Immortality,"  and  **  Seriptnro 
Revelations  on  the  Ij;itermediate  State."    ,   .  ■  <    W* 


Handbook  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature  ;  selected  from  the  chief 
British  Authorsy  and  arrvmged  <:hronologicalfyk  Lcmdon :  ReHgious 
Tract  Society. 

Some  time  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taotioing'a  Handbook  of  English 
Lit^rcktwr^t  and  we  now  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  natural  sequel  to 
thai  work  by  the  same  laborious  oompiier.  In  addition  to  a  mass  of 
passages  printed  at  lengthy  references  are  made  to  numerous  others  of 
which  only  the  commencement  is  given;  this  applies  especially  to 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Pope,  ivhose  works  are  of  easy  access.  The 
litQBsry  merit  of  this  volume  is  apparent  in  the  plati  of  it  and  in  the 
sel^tious  which  aremade^  but  it  h^as  another  merit  of  no  small  impor- 
taneiB,  seeing  il^  the  extracts  are  cbosen  In  view  of  the  sentiments 
they  embody,  as  well  9A  of  their  language  and  style.  This  last  feattire 
is  ^e  more  oM^lewovthy,  that  it  enables  the  compiler  to  introduce  authors 
of  great  ability  who  are  but  loo  Httle  known  to  general  readers.  For 
pu|:pQse$  of  tuition  in  families,  schools,  and  college.  Where  Christian 
principles  ttre  instilled,  this  handbook  will  be  a  niost  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. 


The^  Fatherhood  €f  God  in  its^emral  and  special  aspects^  and  particu- 
larjy  in  relation  to  the  Atonement ;  wOh  a  review  of  recent  specula- 
tions on  the  street.  By  T.  J.  C^bawford,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Thb  plsn  of  this  work  is  comprehensive  and  yet  definite.     It  embodies 
much  original  thought,  and  the  author's  habits  of  searchiiig  inquiry  and  , 
cai^^l  arrangement  stand  him  in  good*  stead.     Whatever  diiferenee  of 
opinion  there  may  be  on  sundry  topics,  it  would  be  idle  to  qaestion  tke  . 
gretet  lability  shewn  by  the  learned  professor.     As*  the  subjects  treated 
of  have  been  and  arfe  so  much  discussed,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  many 
to  receive  a  book  which  expounds  so  fully,  and  maintains  so  forcibl}:,.  , 
and 'oik  a'  Seriptural  bfisis,  the  views  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  speak*'   . 
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I%e  OhurA  and  the  World:  Ess&jfB  on  Queslions  qf  the  Da^.  By 
yarious  Writofs.  Edited  bj  the  Rbv.  Obbt  Sbipixy,  MA. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  feel  precluded  from  the  task  of  a  detailed 
review  of  this  book.  For  although  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
are  not  the  only  ones  discussed  in  it,  the  greater  portion  brings  us  into 
contact  with  them.  With  such  topics  we  profess  not  to  interfere. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  essays  in  which  we  are 
directly  interested,  and  to  them  we  are  happy  to  call  attention.  Essay 
No.  to  is  on  "  Positivism,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  O-.  Smith,  M.A.  Though 
too  limited  for  space,  the  author  presents  us  with  a  tolerably  correct 
account  of  the  nature,  grounds,  and  tendencies  of  positivism,  and  he 
shews  the  erroneous  elements  which  it  embodies.  We  have  read  this 
essay  with  pleasure  for  the  most  part,  but  we  do  wish  that  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  true  r^uge  of  the  soul, 
he  had  given  more  prominence  to  that  written  Word  by  which  alone 
the  Church  is  governed,  andean  joatify  its  existenee.  The  next  essay 
upon  '*  Beveladon  and  Science :  iipo  interpretera  of  the  will  of  God^ '' 
is  anonymous,  but  it  supjdies  at  the  outset  what  we  missed  in  the 
essay  preceding  it-*«  reference  to  the  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  two 
great  fountains  of  truth  and  duty.  Yet  here  again  we  find  among 
much  that  all  Christians  will  joyfiiUy  admit,  the  Church  set  Ibrth  as 
'^  daiming  and  exercising  authoritatively  her  sovereignty  on  tna;tters  of 
faith,  settling  by  dogmatic  interpretations  the  definiticws  of  Divine 
truth."  This  is  surely  not  applicable  to  all  religious  doctrinea  and 
truths^  for  no  Church  nor  age  of  the  Church  ever  made  so  compre- 
hensive a  claim,  at  least  not  in  a  tangible  form,  so  far  as  we  know. 
The  remark  quoted  must-  ^PP^y  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  not  to 
individual  members,  by  whom  no  dogmatic  interpretation  is  possible, 
except  in  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.  Such  a  principle  seems 
calculated  to  diminish  the  direct  benefit  which  private  Chriatians 
expect,  through  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit,  from  their  personal  readings 
of  Holy  Scripture.  While  we  speak  thus,  we  gladly  accept  the  main 
teachings  of  an  essay  of  no  mean  excellence.  We  only  add  an  opinion 
that  nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  regularly  saying  "  Churchman" 
when  the  term  "  Christian"  would  be  more  natural  and  less  afi^ted. 
Are  Churchmen  not  Christians  ? 

There  is  one  other  essay,  that  on  "  Science  and  Prayer,'*  by  the 
Rev.  MacColl,  which  contains  many  admirable  points,  and  earnestly 
vindicates  prayer  from  the  reproach  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it. 
But  with  an  almost  amusing  unconsciousness  of  the  deep  £aith  and 
living  dependence  in  regard  to  prayer  which  characterises.  Christian 
communities,  whose  rigid  simplicity  would  appal  our  essayist,  he  says, 
^'  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  sactamental  system  of  the 
Church."  Surely  it  is  not  safe  to  say  this,  when  we  see  tkoA  it  is  jhA 
a  practical  consequence,  as  prayer  meetings  and  revival  meetings  in 
Europe  and  America  for  a  century  past,  at  least,  make  quite  plain. 
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One  cannot  bat  feel  sorrj  that  an  essay  so  intdligently  written  for  the 
most  part  should  be  disfigured  by  statements  so  open  to  question.  On 
that  portion  of  the  composition  which  treats  of  the  ministry  of  angels, 
we  express  no  opinion. 

The  remaining  essays  we  must  pass  over.  Of  the  book  in  general, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  learning  and  talent,  the 
piety  and  energy  of  the  section  of  the  Church  which  it  represents. 
And  we  may  also  say,  that  although  not  an  official  and  authorized 
exposition  of  High  Church,  it  is  perhaps  no  error  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
manifesto,  and  it  is  certainly  correct  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  full  of  in- 
formation on  topics  with  which  few  can  now  afford  to  be  unacquainted. 

Essays  on  the  Irish  Church.     By  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.     Oxford  and  London :  James  Parker  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  seasonable  and  interesting  book,  but  seeing  that  it  deals 
chiefly  with  matters  somewhat  out  of  our  sphere,  we  can  only  mention 
the  titles  of  the  essays  and  their  authors,  who  appear  to  have  performed 
their  parts  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner.  "  On  the  general  principles 
of  the  establishment  and  endovrment  of  religious  bodies  by  the  State ;  with 
special  reference  to  Ireland :"  by  Rev.  James  Byrne,  M.A.  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Church  of  Ireland:"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 
"  The  Difficulties  of  the  Irish  Church :"  by  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  M.A. 
^^  Some  Account  of  the  Property  and  Statistics  of  the  Irieh  Church  :*' 
by  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee,  M.A.,  LL.D.  "The  Influences  exerted  on  Ireland 
by  the  frisfa  Church  Establishment^'  by  Rev.  J.  Byrne,  M.A.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  the  seccmd  essay — the  "  Historical 
Sketch  o(  the  Church  of  Ireland,''  which  embodies  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  instructive  matter. 


Prosperi  Aqmtani  Chronici  Continuator  Hamknm.  Nunc  primum 
^idit  GEOBa.  Hille.    Berolini :  Weidmann. 

The  author  of  this  little  chronicle  put  down  a  number  of  dates  of  events 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  on  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
rei^  of  Heraclius,  or  a.d.  641.  Chronological  students  ought  to 
possess  it. 

8.  EphrcBmi  Syri  Carmina  Nisibena  ;  odditis proUgomenia  et  supplemento 
lexicorum  Syriacorum*  Primus  edidit,  vertit,  explioavit  Dr.  Gus- 
TAYUS  BiGKELL.     LipsisB :  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  can  but  announoe  the  ^pearanee  of  this 
work  and  its  chief  eontents : — ^Prolegomena,  pp.  1-B6 ;  glossary  of 
unusual  words,  etc.,  pp.  37-70;  Latin  prose  translation  and  index, 
pp.  71-234.  The  Syriac  texts  occupy  146  pages,  and  there  are  two 
pages  of  corrigenda  et  addenda*  It  is  very  apparent  that  we  cannot 
depend  upon  a  cursory  inspection  for  a  correct  and  reliable  estimate  of 
this  work.  We  can  only  say  the  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  and 
importance  in  more  respects  than  one. 


Riemfftonli  JBecleskutifiol  Year^kooh  for  186&    JUmdott :  fiivifif^ieiiC 

This  liook  is  in  fact  a  summary/ yet  moat  comprehensive,  history  x)ftbe 
Church  of  England  in  1865.  It  is,  therefore,  a  volume  which  wttf  be 
nft^  valifiailito'fbf  rgftt«iie({  hi  \\m^  to  dormc;.  Tke^aii  isig(6<$et^ii^d  wiXS 
wi^dught  <mt.  All  tha*  is  neifc^sary  to  secure  for  4t  an  exteBsfv^  sale  to' 
tO'  make  it  known  ^s  a  very  oorapaot,  convenient,  and  accurate  inftniuA. 
Ab  sueh  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  recommend  it*  f 

Ritualhm  end  the  Gospel :  Thoughts  upon  St.  PauVs  Epi^Oe  to  tkif 
Oalatiam.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright. 
London :  Nisbet  and  Co, 

The  **  Thoughts "  which  Mr.  Wright  has  fevoured  us  with  were 
addressed  as  sermons  to  his  flock  at  Dresden,  and  are  in  fact  a  short 
practical  commentary  upon  the  chief  portions  of  the  Epistle  ixy  ttie' 
Galatians.  They  are  substantially  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  as  aiicfr 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  Scripture  model.  We  have  mue&  ^elBikurd 
in  noticing  so  clear  and  faithful  an  exhibition  of  principle  and  duty, 
and  warmly  recoihmend  it. 

Novum  TestamerOum  Poi^glotdum,  £diied  by  C.  Gr.  W.  TnEii^^^.Etv 
and  R.  8tibr,  D.D.     London :  WiBiams  and  Norgate. 

Wet  beg  to  call  attention  to  this  most  useful  and  well  edited  Volunle, 
which  is  both  cheap  and  convenient  as  well  as  accurate.  It  contains 
the  Greek  text,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  German  of  Luther,  and  otif 
Authorized  Version.  All  four  texM  are  exhibited  at  every  opening  o^ 
the  volume,  which,  moreover,  displays  important  various  readings,  and' 
references  to  parallel  passages.  ,\'\j 

L^Idie  de  Dien,  et  ses  Nomemix  <}riUqa;e8.  Pat  E.  CAao.  ifti^ 
'Hachette*  '  -.:  '>how 

The  learned  aiid  talented  author  of  this  work  may  eongratulatc  him&df 
on  tlie  success  which  he  has  achieveiJ,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  his  publica- 
tidn.  The  book  is  one  which  may  be  ccmfidcntly  recommended  as  oiiai 
of  great  and  varied  interest  oh  topics  of  paramount  importance,  W^ 
beg  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  yot  seen  it,  aHd^tii 
record  our  appreciation  of  its  distinguished  merits. 

The  ISacrificiat  Vestments:  are  they  legal  in  the  Church  qf  SnhVi^df 

An  Inquiry  into  the  history  and  intention  of  the  Second  feuoMc  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     By  William  Milton,'  M.A^'^^Eon- 

'"'idoft':  Biving%(rns.  ■  '•'•'  '•'■'    '^k-  ■   y^   i  ^/ 

A'  ciafiFUL  and  cb&prehensive  examination  of  ati thorites  in  re^|iili"^ti[)' 
a  question  which  it  ig  curioUs  should  have  been  unasked  till  now.  ^W^^ 
question  is  one  which  We  are  prevented  from  discussing j  T)ut  we  i&j? 
tnat  if  everything  is  lawful  in  the  Church  so  longas  notli(formialten^ 
prohibited,  peace  and  union  will  not  be  seen  iti  our  days..  ,       '.!,.,'.* 
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B0(M^  w&h  Jtomej  its  aehbeated  in  ^e  ^^Eiremeon*'  of  Dr.  FuKy* 
Two  Sennons  by  S.  Butcheb,  D.D..  Dublin :.  Hodges,  Smith, 
and  Co. 

TsausB  sennoBS  are  an  able  embodimemt  of  liots.  and  arsomenia  bearing 
i^on  the  mremcon  ;  and  toe  fellovred  by  a  nsefil  and  careiully  cob^ 
piled  appendix  cf  notes.  Dr.  Butcher  demonsti^ates,  we  think,  that  the 
English  Church  could  not  be  united  to  Rome  on  any  terms  which 
would  not  exclude  immense  numbers  of  persons,  or  compel  them  to 
samfiee  not  a  few  of  their  most  solemn  and  conscientious  eonvictioiia.  . 


De  la  Date  de  nos  Evangiles ;  ou  rSponse  populaire  d  cette  qufistion : 
Quand  ^i  c«  que  nos  Evariffilcs  owl  St^  cpmposes  f  Par  Coh^tantin 
TiscHENPORF.     Toulouse :  Societe  des  Livres  Religieux. . 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  French  version  of  an  essay  which  will  instruct 

and  please  many  who  have  no  time  or  no  taste  for  more  elaborate  and 

schdastic  productione. 

27ie  Life  and  the  Light.    A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  Allom.    London.:. 

Jackson,  Walford,  and  Co. 
Mb.  Ajuuoh  is  the  able  minister  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  and  he 
preached  this  diaooufse  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary .  Sooaty. 
The  sermon  is  liberal,  but  practical  and  evangelical  in  its  tone,,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  high  praise  as  an  eloquent  expoi^ition  of  great  principlea 
and  duties. 


Christianity  and  Recent  Speculations.  Six  lectures  by  Ministers  of  the 
Free  Church.  With  Preface  by  R.  S.  Candlish,  P.D.  Edinburgh ; 
J.  Maclaren. 
Wb  ttve  in  the  new  apologetic  age^  and  hence  the  constant  issue  of 
works  in  defence  of  Christian  principles.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
are :  The  Bible  not  inconsistent  with  science ;  The  place  and  ends  of 
Miracles ;  Spiritual  Christianity  in  relation  to  secular  progress  j  The 
purpose  and  form  of  Holy  Scripture ;  Prayer  and  Natural  Law ;  and 
The  Sabbath,  We  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
this  is  a  most  seasonable  book,  well  executed,  and  fitted  for  extensive 
service  in  the  cause  of  God  and  truth. 


Ghristianify  without  Judaism.  A  second  series  of  Essays.  By  Rev. 
Baden  PowEiiL,  M.A..  Second  edition,  revised.  London ;  I^ong- 
mans  and  Co. 

We  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  great  ability  manifested  in  this 
hook,  the  peculiar  and  original  views  of  which  are  expressed  with 
mueh  force  und  freedom,  and,  as  is  well  known,  have  won  for  it  a 
position  of  some  celebrity.  Although  we  often  differ  from  the  author's 
opinions^  we  are  glad  that  this  new  edition  has  appeared,  because  it  will 
enable  many  to  examine  them  who  have,  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  previous  edition. 
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Fcr^nme  Opmiont  of  Eminent  Men  on  the  AttSnoftity  and  Oleervanee 
of  the  fkMath.    London :  20  Jolm  Street  Ad«lplii. 

A  TEBY  UBefiil  and  interesting  tract  on  the  Lord's-daj  question.  The 
extracts  are  ranged  alphabetically,  and  are  well  fitted  to  shew  the 
opinions  which  many  great  men  have  expressed  regarding  the  dnties 
and  advantages  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Lea  ApStres,    Par  Ernest  Kenan.    Paris :  Levy,  freres. 

This  second  volume  has  no  chance  of  causing  a  sensation  like  that 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  former  bo^k 
flashed  like  a  meteor  upon  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  came  like  the 
booming  of  the  gun  which  gives  the  signal  for  a  war  in  which  we  must 
take  a  part  jtto  oris  etfbds.  But  now  we  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  war,  the  opening  of  a  second  campaign,  as  some  will  think  it^ 
rouses  no  great  curiosity,  anxiety,  or  enthusiasm  on  either  side.  It  is 
unneoessary  for  us  to  describe  M.  Renan's  literary  and  critical  proce* 
durea,  and  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  analyze  and  estimate  the 
book.  There  are  many  things  in  it  which  are  true  and  beautiful,  few 
which  have  the  air  of  novelty  thrown  over  tbe  Life  of  Jesus^  and 
some  which  we  think  quite  fanciful.  Although  we  di§er  so  much  and 
so  often  from  the  author,  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  him  a  singular 
absence  of  that  bitterness  and  spirit  of  vituperation  and  contempt  which 
is  common  in  our  day.  True,  the  book  is.  avowedly  a  history,  \mi  it 
is  an  armed  history,  and  one  which  comes  to  dispute  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  many  preceding  histories  of  the  same  times  and  events.  We 
advise  our  readers  to  peruse  the  book,  and  we  hope  to  have  an  early 
opportunity  of  reviewing  it  at  some  length. 

Achtzehn  Hehrdische  Ordbinschriften  aus  der  Krun.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Biblischen  Chronoloffie,  Semitischen  Paldographie,  und  alien  EAno- 
graphie.    Ton  D.  Chwolson.     St.  Petersburg :  Eggers  and  Co. 

Tbb  existence  of  ancieitt  books  and.  monuments  among  the  Carajte  Jews 
of  ihe  Crimea  has  been  long  known  and  frequently  noticed,  but  it  is.  not 
till  recently  that  any  considerable  researchos  have  b^n  made  i^  reg^iid 
to  them.  Inquiries  made  in  1839  broii^ht  to.  light  fifty-one  aneieiit 
Biblical  MSS.  and  fifty-nine  copies  of  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
Of  the  MSS.,  one  dates  from  a.o.  640.  Further  exploratioi^  we^ 
rewarded  by  additional  inscriptions.  These  discoveries  stimulated 
inquiry,  and  led  to  new  revelations  of  a  very  curious  and  important  kind. 
Not  content  with  copies  from  the  monuments,  eight  of  the  original 
inscriptions  were  procured  in  1863,  aod  deposited  in  the  Asiatic  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Dr.  Chwolson  published  Atesimfles  of  these  eigbt 
and  of  ten  others,  along  with  a  mass  of  valuable  information  ooUedted 
from  divers  sources,  both  in  regard  to  the  inscriptions  and  to  Bf blicad 
MSS.  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Crhnean  Jews.  The 
dates  assigned  to  the  eighteen  monumental  stones  arer^these  t  a.d.  ^'  SO, 
89,  179,  197,  ^62,  306,  869,  625,  670,  678,  719/807;  8^*,'  89%  9Sf, 
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958,  and  960.  Resides  these  there  are  copies  of  six  others  from  the 
Caucasns,  of  vhioh  the  dates  are  a.d.  597,  598,  604,  and  609, — ^three 
bearing  the  last  date.  As  examples  of  the  inscriptions  we  give  trans- 
lations of  the  three  oldest. 

This  is  the  monument  of  Buti  the  son  of  Isaac  the  pnest.  His 
rest  be  in  Paradise  at  the  time  of  the  salvation  of  Israel  I  In  the  year 
702  years  of  oar  exile  (t.e.,  a.d.  6). 

Rabbi  Moses  Levi  (or,  the  Levite)  died  ia  the  year  726  of  our  exile 
{ie.,  A.D.  30). 

Zadok  the  Levite,  son  of  Moses,  died  4000  after  the  creation,  785 
of  our  exile  (t.c.,  a.d.  89). 

The  rest  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  interesting,  and  frequently 
embody  pious  wishes  for  the  deceased. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  do  justice  to  the  great  learning 
and  research  displayed  by  Professor  Chwolson  in  this  remarkable  book. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  be  prized  as  it  deserves  to  be 
by  every  scholar  who  is  interested  in  Jewish  arch»ology  and  biblio- 
graphy. It  seems  to  bring  us,  beyond  dispute,  into  the  presence  of 
descendants  of  those  tribes  which  were  exiled  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

A  History  of  the  Gipsies :  with  specimens  of  the  Gipsy  Language,  by 
W.  siMSON.  Edited,  with  preface,  introduction,  and  notes,  and 
a  disquisition  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Gipsydom.  By 
Jahes  Simson.     London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

A  T£RT  remarkable  book,  containing  a  wonderful  amount  of  curious 
matter  and  equally  curious  speculations.  Mr.  James  Simson  advances 
many  remarkable  and  untenable,  but  at  the  same  time  amusing  ideas. 
He  thinks,  for  example,  that  the  gipsies  are  descended  from  "the 
mixed  multitude  "  which  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus ;  and  he 
says,  "  That  the  *  mixed  multitude '  travelled  into  India,  acquired  the 
language  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  modified  its  appearance 
there,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  gipsy  race,  we  may  very  safely 
assume."  With  equal  surety  we  may  assume  that  thisj  and  vety 
mueh  more  to  be  found  in  the  same  book,  is  quite  erroneous,  but  it 
vs  after  all  a  decidedly  entertaining  volume. 


The  Resurrection  of  the  Just^  and  their  condition  in  a  Future  State ; 
considered  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  doctrine  of  Mutual  Recognition. 
Eight  Sermons.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Plummer,  M.A,  London: 
Rivingtons. 

Hebe  are  eight  sermons  upon  a  subject  which  will  always  be  one  <^ 
extreme  personal  interest  to  the  mass  of  Christians.  The  author  writes 
m  a  devout  and  scriptural  manner,  and  his  sermons  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  are  like*minded  with  himself.  He  has  read 
some  of  the  wovks  most  in  favour  with  the  orthodox  schools,  and 
earnestly  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  recognition  of.  the  risen 
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itt.ibe  wovld  toodme.  Cartnm  Bt^tegira^  extmets «re  uppended  to. iJie. 
sanaons^  l>atwhat  does  Mr.  Plannxner  menu  in  the  first  of  these  notes^ 
when  he  speaks  of  Justin  JAMxijx  ^  ««  beio^^^A^  earliest  father  pf .  the^ 
Ghristieti  Chuvch?"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  edifying  re^kding  iu  th,e, 
vidume*  .  •    ,» 


Anss  Pietianes;   dmwn  wkh  pen  and  pencil.    The  iUftatrntioiis  by 
£.  Whtmper,  F.RG.fi.    London  :  tteligtous  Tniet  Socieity* 

T^8  volume  is  most  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  typography  is^ 
excellent.  It  abounds  in  useM  information,  and  no  traveller  t^ 
Switzerland  should  go  without  it.  Those  who  stay  at  home' will  fend 
it  a  chanmng  volume  for  the  family  library.  Yenioe  and  other  plaee^^ 
desedbed  in  it  have  at  present; exceptional  ioteresti  and  theAotices  of 
them  are  i^asingly  and  aecnrately  writteBu 

. '■'■ '  ■•  -    ■■     •.  '.T 

Letters  firom  Fhrenee  <m  tht  BeUffiims  Reform.  Jlovexnenis  w  JUaly*. 

By  W.  TaiiMadqi^  B.A«    London;  Hivi»gtP9t/    <  . 

Most  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  Guardian;  imd' attracted  much' 
attention.  They  will  be  very  welcome  in  theii'  present  form  as  nr 
graphic  description  and  record  <rf  matters  whicK  Will  have  an  int^msi- 
in  the  future.  The  author  wiites  clearly  and  with  much'  candour  anft 
fairness,  and  we  have  pleabut^  in  recommending  his  book  to  all  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  its  subject.  •  i^ 

The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  beitig  €i  Historical^  Ritual^ 
and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Devotional  System  of  the  Church' 
of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bilount,  M.A,  Parti: 
London :  Rivingtons.'  ^ " 

Al4T^oua^  this  elaborate  book  lies  somewhat  beyond  our  domaini ,  w€( 
ace  happy  to  say  a  hw  words  ind&^tive  of  jits  plan  and  editorships. 
The  editor  has  bad  the  co-operation  of  several  accomplished  clergym£|q^ 
whose  opntributionfi  are  very  properjyacknowledged,  Particujar  m^ 
tion  is  made  of  the  Reverends  T,  \V.  Perry,  W,  Ef.  Macrajv  J*  B^ 
Dyk^s,  J.  I.  Fowler,  W.  Bright,  P.  G.  Medd,  and  M.  E,  C.  Walcot% 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  ftirni^hed  contributions  of  ponsider^liQ 
interest  and  importance.  The  volume  supplies  a  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation which,  will  just  now  be  specially  valuable^  and  the  list  of.  author 
rities  consulted  includes  many,  we  cannot  say  all,  that,  we  naturally 
look  for,  besides  some  which  are  new  to  us.  Of  course  the  literatujfff) 
of  the  Prayer-book  is  enormous,  b^t  there  are  books  like  that  of  Sar- 
rison  on  ihe  Rubrics  (Rlvingtons,  1845)^  and  numerous  older  ones, 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  see  on  the  list.  The  work  itsdtf 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  elaborate  attempt  to  produce  a  cydopssdio 
commentary  upon  the  Common  Prayer-book.  Besides  the  copious,,  W9 
had  almost  said  voluminous,  introductory  essays  and  notes,  the  text  pf 
the  forms  is  illustrated  by  .parallels  in  Latin,  and  an  abundance  o(  ai^ 
notations.     The  rubrics  are  by  no  means  overlooked,  and  even  the 
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black-letter  days  of  the  calendar  are  repredtonted  by  a  Variety  of  obser- 
vations, historieal  and  otber.  These  same  black-letter  days  are  called 
"minor  holydays  ;'*  btit  is  it  true  of  &  great  many  of  them  that  they 
are  "  holydays  **  at  all  hi.  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  If  they 
are,  the  consequences  tnay  become  serious :  if  they  are  not,  why  has 
Mr.  Blount  admitted  so  many  ridiculous  and  unhistoricai  details  about 
some  of  them  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  any  other  feature  of  the 
book  at  present,  but  we  seriously  object  to  grave  relations  of  media&Tal 
£ibles  as  if  they  .were  true,  when  they  ave  not  true. 

The  Bible  DicUoncu^y,     Illustrated  with  nearly  600  engi»vingp..     In 

,  Two  Volumes.  London  ;  Cassell}  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
W«  have  here  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  of  large  octavo  letter* 
press  double  columns,  closely  prmted  it  is  true,  but  in  a  very  legtbki 
character.  On  several  accounts  we  have  felt  much  interested  in  thiS 
progress  and  completion  of  this  work.  It  was  one  of  the  latest  projects 
ill  whic^  the  late  ^ohn  Cassell  interested  himself  with  a  view  to  the 
popularization  of  reKgi<ms,  theological,  and  critical  knoMrledge. «  It 
yfsA  at  the  same  time  the  first  scheme  for  a  popular  Bible  dictionary 
vhieh  should  rest  on  an  Evangelical  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
ind/speadent  work  embodying  the  results  of  recent  scholarship.  None 
of  the  Bible  dictionaries  published  when  this  was  planned  and  started 
took  the  same  ground.  It  was  therefore  Intended  to  fill  a  gap  iu  pur 
literature.  Many  writers  of  known  ability  were  invited  to  cof-operate 
upon  it,  and  a  good  number  actually  took  part  in  it.  Although  not 
sectarian,  the  writers  were  mostly  members  fk  the  Church  of  England ; 
the  remainder  wer&  attached  to  various  orthodox  oomm!initi^s„  The 
axticles  on  ecclesiastical  questions  were  all  written  by  Churchmen  f  but 
those  on  other  subjects  were  allotted  without  respect  to  denominational 
peculiarities.  It  was  published  in  monthly  parts  with  undeviating 
regularity  during  a  course  of  three  years.  In  the  first  instance  tire 
direction  was  placed  in  a  single  pair  of  hands,  but  it  was  fcundneces* 
aary  to  increase  the  number  to  three,  or  rather'  to  four,  and  i^o'if  con* 
ti^iued  t<J  the. end.  Owing  to  tlie  plan  ildopted  a  getieral  har^6ny 
pfervadea  the  wor^  and  only  casual,  and  mijiutei  discrepancies  a j^pea*^ 
The  cost  and  labotir  of  producing  the  volumes  wa^  to  froi^  infcoir 
eider^ble,  but,  as  we  satd,  it  was  brdug^lr  orut  \rf<^  uulutmupti^ 
regularity^  and  the- latet*  portions  shew  ito  falfing  off  ni,H;^fe  inattef. 
The  plan  and  aim  necessitated  the  exttlusioii' of  much  tech;nicS  tnat^ 
tif 'no  great  popular  ijitigrest,  but  if  enable  theedltors  to  infrdclftce 
riiatty  fhhigs  likely  to  be  g^tierally  tjseftil,  and  not  previously  found  Jn 
cheap  Bible  dictionaries.  The  tnatter  is  ndf  a  compilation'  from '  blder 
.^6tioniartes,  Tiat  is  derived  from  the  best  ailthtwicies,  as'  iff  apparent  to 
all  whp  examine  the  references"  and  the  style '  of  the .  articles.  ^  The 
vast  nutnber  of  details  rendered  riiuch  conaensktion'  imperative,  and 
heno6  there  are  very  few  examples  of  prolix  ^tssertalibns."  All  the 
proper  tiam^s  in'  the  canonical  books,  and  aH  the  principal  words  at^ 
dealt  with  separately^  and  matiy  subjects  arc  handled  ctoHectively  as 
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wen,  f.^.,  doctrines  and  scieDc^.  Besides,  there  Bin  notiees  of  tiM 
principal  ancient  versions  and  manuscripts.  The  work  has  therefore 
a  comprehensiveness  tmknown  in  earlier  manuals.  The  words  upon 
which  the  articles  are  based  are  accented,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
proper  names  is  siven.  Many  of  the  maps  and  illustrations  are  eX" 
<3^euuigly  well  fitted  for  their  purpose,  while  they  adorn  the  book* 
The  abridgments  of  Kitto*s  Dictionary  and  of  Dr.  Smith's  searaely 
appeal  to  the  same  class  of  readers.  Dr.  Fairbaim's  is  unfiniriied, 
and  on  a  totally  different  plan.  The  new  e^tion  of  Kitto  and  the 
dictionary  of  Dr.  Smith  are  only  or  mainly  meant  for  the  learned,  and 
are  for  more  costly.  Dr.  Eadie's  is  behind  the  age,  and  Mr.  Ayre's 
BQ)le  Treasury^  ]xiAt  published,  is  alon^  likely  to  appeal  to  a  similar  con- 
stituency. This  being  obtainable  in  monthly  sixpenny  parts,  and  form- 
ing two  portly  volumes  in  large  type  and  well  printed,  is,  we  believei 
destined  to  be  very  popular.  We  know  that  the  mass  of  the  information 
given  is  scholarlike  and  trustworthy,  and  that  the  work  contains  a  mme 
of  real  wealth  for  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  Scriptures  more  per- 
fectly. To  ministers,  teachers,  and  fEunilies  it  will  be  of  inestimable  vidue. 

A  Description  of  the  Great  Bible,  1539,  and  ike  six  editions  of 
Cranmer's  Bible^  1540,  154^1^  printed  by  Orctfton  and  Whilehtireh; 
also  of  the  Editions,  in  large  foUo,  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  in  the  years  1611,  1613,  1617,  1634^ 
1640.  By  Francis  Fbt,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  titles,  aad 
with  passages  from  the  editions,  the  genealogies,  and  the  maps, 
copied  in  facsimile ;  also  with  an  identification  of  every  leaf  of  the 
first  seven,  and  of  many  leaves  of  the  other  editions,  on  fifty-one 
plates,  together  with  an  original  leaf  of  each  of  the  editions 
described.     London :  Willis  and  Sotheran.     Bristol :  Lasbury. 

We  have  copied  the  whole  of  the  title  of  M?.  Fry*s  new  book,  which 
is  as  admirable  in  its  execution  as  it  is  original  in  its  conception.  The 
author  is  too  well  known  for  his  untiring  zeal  and  his  minute  accuracy 
to  require  either  introduction  or  commendation.  No  man  has  won  for 
himself  greater  praise  by  his  exertions  in  a  department  of  bibliography 
which  is  second  to  none  in  interest  and  real  importance.  The  volume 
has  been  in  our  hands  long  enough  for  us  to  examine  it  with  care  and 
attention,  and  we  have  unmixed  pleasure  in  speaking  well  of  it.  As 
a  book,  it  is  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style,  so  that  it  is  one  which 
every  lover  of  such  things  will  covet.  But  it  is  of  the  editorial 
department  of  which  we  must  especially,  though  briefly  speak.  The 
fact  is,  that  from  its  very  nature,  an  ordinary  reviewer  can  do  little 
more  than  describe  it.  It  commences  with  an  accurate  deseriptson  of 
the  Great  Bible,  and  of  the  six  editions  of  Cranmer's  version.  The 
details  are  drawn  up  in  a  precise  and  succinct  form,  so  that  any  one 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  books  if  they  come  under  lus  notice,  even 
though  they  should  be,  as  they  usually  are,  defective  in  one  particular 
or  another.  The  next  section  contains  a  similar  description  of  the 
large  folio  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version,  mentioned  in  the  title- 
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pugjd.  Tli»  toeoiKits  ^ven  bring  out  ncumy  corioua  roauUa  which  throw 
oonaidMTfible  light  upoa  the  history  of  the  editions  in  question,  and 
will  thereforo  be  very  weloome  to  the  bibliographer.  After  the  formal 
deflcriptioas  of  the  various  volames,  we  have  a  selection  of  the  different 
renderings  of  the  Great  Bible  by  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell,  15B9,  and 
the  first  edition  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  1540.  This  specimen  of  a 
oollatioB  will  shew  the  anxiety  of  those  who  produced  the  second  of 
the  two,  to  present  a  more  accurate  and  expressive  rendering  of  the 
sacred  text.  Other  notes  follow  the  collation.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  consists  of  the  facsimiles  and  tables,  and  the  original  leaves. 
The  facsimiles  are  lithographed  in  a  style  which  all  must  pronounce 
excellent,  so  wonderfully  exact  and  minute  are  they  in  their  details. 
The  very  pi^»er  upon  which  they  appear  is  ancient,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  distinctions  of  the  portions  printed  in  red  and  black  re- 
sf^ively  are  preserved.  As  for  the  original  leaves,  they  are  taken 
&Wk  the  Book  of  Joshua  for  the  first  six,  and^  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
tain  the  same  chapters  of  the  text.  By  their  meaos  any  one  with  an 
imperfect  copy  of  either  can  identify  it,  if  it  contains  the  part  selected, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  do.  For  the  Authorized  Version  we  have  leaves 
of  the  bladk-letter  folios  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  1611.  and 
of  the  reprint  of  the  second  edition.  These  leaves  are  from  the  Book 
oi  Ezra,  as  also  are  those  from  the  black-letter  folios  of  1617,  1634, 
and  1640;  that  from  the  edition  of  1613  is  out  of  Jeremiah,  but  its 
typography  differs  in  a  marked  manner  from  that  of  the  others,  and 
would  be  recognized  at  once.  The  differences  between  the  three  last 
specimens  are  most  apparent  in  the  ornamental  capitals  at  the  head  of 
the  chi^ters,  other?nse  the  pages  begin  and  end  with  the  same  words. 
The  rarity  of  most  of  the  volumes  described,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held,  apart  from  other  considerations,  quite  justifies  the 
labour  expended  upon  them  by  Mr.  Fry.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
he  contemplates  further  efforts  in  tYie  same  direction,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  wealthy  lovers  of  our  noble  old  English  Bible  will  patronize 
his  undertakings  sufficiently  to  reimburse  him  at  any  rate  for  the  great 
outlay  of  money,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  such  worked 
as  the  one  before  us.  Few  gentlemen  have  the  ability,  and  fbwer  still 
have  the  will  and  the  means  to  perform  such  services  for  us.  In  con* 
elusion,  we  can  only  thank  the  accomplished  and  zealous  editor  for  a 
book  which  would  do  credit  to  the  literature  of  any  country,  but  whioh 
ought  to  be  especially  valued  and  esteemed  in  our  own. 


We  have  dUo  received  the  following  ;•-- 

The  Charcli  of  treland^  hbv  History  and  Olaimfl.  F6ar  Sermons.  By  CfazL 
Wordsworth,  D.D.    Second  Edition.    London:  Bivuigtons. 

Aleph  V.  Ootonso.  By  Rev.  H.  F.  Woolryofa,  M.  A.  ICsidstone :  Welscomb  and 
Smith. 

Ineonsistency:  Beal  and  Apparent.  A  Sermon.  By  J.  G.  Cazenove,  M.A. 
London :  Eiyingtons. 
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A  Chftrge  to  the  Clergy  and  Chnreliwardens  of  the  Archdeaoomy  of  Sodhiury. 

By  Lord  A.  Henrey,  M.iE:  i  Ji^MHtx!  Ifiihii&iUan  and  Ck). 
Joamal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Vol  II.    Part  I. 
The  ChriBtian  AdTOcate  and  Review.    VoL  V. 
Atfiit  JlRdy««  MagAslne.    FartBLaadll. 

Ifhe  Imperial  Bihle  Df^tionary.    EkKted  by  Bey.  ?.  Fiiirbaihi,  D.D.    F^krfs 
,      XXlIs  and  XXni.     .  t 

The  American.  Bihliotheca  Sacra.    April.  .    - 

Dietioiuifiutfe  ^tymelogiqne  des  Mots  de  la  Langne  FraB4aiee-.d^¥68  de  I'Aeabi, 

dn  P^san  on  ^  f'YU'c.  ^^^  Iwits  aoajyoguee  Greos,  X^atioe,  Espagnols, 

Portugais  et  Italiens.    Par  A.  P*  Pihan.    Paris:  1866. 
Real-Encyolopadie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud.    BibliBch-T^n^disphes  W5rterhae}i. 

Von  Dr.  J.  Hamburger.    Heft  L    Strelitz:  1866.    ' 
t^eber  die  Jadis6he  Angelologie  und  p9monoIogie  in  ihrer  Abhangigkeit  T0|n 

ParfliflmiiB.    Von  Dr.  Alex.  Kohut.    LeipMd:  F.  A.'Br6okhaus. 
Works  of  T.  Goodwin,  D.D.    Vol. ILVL    Edinburgh;  James  Nidhol. 
<!X)mmefitai7  on  Ephesians.    By  P.  Bayne.    Bdinburgh :  James  Niobol.  ,      /' 
Works  of  Tbcimas  Brooks.     Edited  by  A.  B.  Gwjsart.    Edinburgh :  Ifa^ke 
• :    Nidholv 

Die  Heilige  Sphrift  Neuen  Testametits  isuflammefehatige^  uatersaeht  vob  t>t:S. 
;,.,,   Q.{K.¥o;^9o^f»a9n«    PartH.    2  Codfit]»aoik,   >  .         >.  \. 

QiaWpra  de  la  Reformation  i  en  ^cope  an  tempa  de  CaJivin.     J.  H^  Met^ 

d'Aubigo^.    Tom.  ]tV.    Eng^andt.  Geneym  Jf^anoe^^Gei^ma^y,  ai4  INy*.  </ 
jptu^ee  ^ftl^pgraphigxies  et  mstoriques  ^ur  des  Papyrugrdnv^"*  Si^le,  en  plMr(9e 

medits,  rontermanis  des  Hqmelies  de  Saint  Avit,  et  de  Baint  AugUJ^tifl* 
•■    '  Geflfeye  and' Bale :  H.  Georg;  '       /^ 

jWifmoiw  par  Eugene  Bersler.    Vol.  II.    Paris:  MeyrAeis.  u     '^  - 

IDleru  et  la  Creation.    Par  J.  B.  LaObur.    Paris :  Meyrueis.  '      '     "| 

La  Reyelation  de  Saint  Jean  ezpliqu6e  par    tes  Ecritures,    et    expliquan^ 

I'Hiiteiiie  pr6o^dee  d^^one  hthre  interpretation  despro|rh^tieS  de  Dahiel. 

•  Par  tF.  de  Bongeiaoiitk    Nooehatel :  Dedacbahx  and  San^&z.  . 

€kftehiebten  dee  Neunaehnten  JahrbuBderts  seit  dem  Wiener  VertMgen.    V4ft 

,  G,  G^  Geryinus.    Vol.  VIU,    Leipsie.'*.  Eugelpiann,.  . 't 

A):^us^n.uBd  Goetl^'s  P^uuft*  Vortr^  yon*  Dr.  P.  Kleixiert. .  BeiJUn :  WiegiMi^ 

und  Grieben.  -      ,, 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscriptj^  in 'tih6 
Ifflpertftl  Libfwy  ^  Paiftti  'hAs.jts^  beett  issued.  K  fbirAis  a  qnarto 
VoWme'of  268  pages,  printed  ki  dotible  colttens.  '  ';'^' 

'.,  The  Eomarh  /»c?^.— The  Congregation  of  the  Index  ai.Bome^ikafi 
recently  cqademned  several,  woxke,  among  which  .ate  J^s  ApQtriis,^iji 
}i(L.  B^na^;  Le  Catholioiame  Romain  m  Muwie,  by  Mi  Xola^^^^^ 
Bible  et  I'ffumanite,  by  Michelet;  and  XJHi9t9m4^'la.,iAU0r'^H 
AngkUse,  hj  Taine.  Oi^  could  m»k  ^^%  M^^f^^i  wpe.ji^lisluHi^ 
b$^aue§.  it  oftlj, excites  curioeity  in  r^ard  to,  ibfl/Wl^  qondfuli^ 
On  the. .other. hand,  ^oma  keeps  ^p  her  cl^im }>^  snine^e'dpmmmtsi 
the  l^tejc^ry  ^opy,  a^d  it  is  w^ljl  U>  .Ite.T^miiid^  of  whe^dpj^  ico^d^/db 
if  «h9hlid.the.p(^^.  ,-.,.  ■    .>  ^,.'  -   ♦.',,>,    -  .   >:  t.-^v  ..J  ^^i^m'i  -i't: 
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Bible  Revision, — The  Contempofartf  J^ec^et^;  for  jTu^^  contAiAs 
>ija©ng. ,  Qth&r  matteus  «^  article  upoa  tlw.  ^^Bavisiea  of  4he 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament."  To  mmeh  ^at  ife  ik  the 
article  we  readily  assent ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  gteat  qtiestioo  ft 
beftOB  upon  brooght  befote  i^e  public  in  so  extensively  read  a  jonmal. 
Hi^e  seems  to  be.tto  doubt  Whatever  of  the  real  in%ence  which  has 
for  two  centuries  checked  all  avowed  attempts  to  revise  the  English 
Bible.  Greek  and  Hebi;ew  scholarly  of  the  ^reatesl  eminence  hfive  gene- 
rally been  in  favour  of  a  change,  and  for  a  century  or  sp,  intelligent 
tenglish  readers  have  also  pleaded  for  the  removill  of  (j^olete^  xude, 
obscure,  and  indecent  words  and  phrases.  Thus  a  double  .ppwer  .has 
been  everted  by  grave,  learned,,  and  godly  pien  in  favour,  of  in^rqvement. 
,T.o  these  it  has.  been  objected  tiiat  tl][e  translatipiij  a^s.  a  w,ho!ie,  h-.e^^ 
cellent,  that  it  has  been  wonderfully  useful  in  the  world,  that  its^anti- 
quf^^  phraseology  has  a  practical  adva&tc^e,  that  the  people  Hke  dt  as 
it  is,  that  efforts  to  improve  upon  it  have  not  been  suecessful,'  that 
^reiitche^s  and  expositors  prevent  misapprehension,  that  it  is  so  inter- 
woven with  an  our  associations,  so  copied  into  all  books  of  devotion, 
^aad  ^  multiplied  in  itjs  cc^ies,  that  a  revised  Bible  would  l)e  ai 
itiimense  inconvenience,  and  that  any  change  might  shaj^e  tl^e  public 
faith  in  the  book.  "  Let  well  alone,','  "  Rest  and  be  thankfuV.'  ,are.  the 
mottoes  of  the  opposers  of  revision;,  in  other  wor<^,  their  Reasons  ^nd 
motives  ar^  all  s.uptti?iQd  up  in  the  one  word  "  ex;p^diency."  Ngtffithr 
standing  thi^  the  demand  for  revision  is  still  reiterated^  ^nd.  arguments 
in  its  favour,. new  and  old,  are  perpetually  n^pearing^-  Under  the 
^izcumstaooesy  we.  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  oceasion  to  qoote 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Cheyne's  article.  To  this  wfe'  will 
append  another  extract  which  has  been  forwarded  us  by  a  ^lesp^oted 
correspondent.  Mr.  Cheyne  writes  as  follows,  after  enumerating  various 
attempts  at  revision  or  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  whole 
^in.paPt:—  ,   , -'  :;;    A 

.,  ,"  S^U  I  be  fargiveA  for  s^ng  ihat.%11  th^sfe  laudable  .es$a^  ^al 
short  of  satisfying  one  of  the  moat  urgent  Wfipntp,  of  the  pre^entiday.^ 
We  want  translators  to  pay  rather  more  respect  than  they  do  to  the 
iangtiage  into  which  they*  translate.  Translation  is,  as  Br;  Newman 
has  said,  <  a  problem  how,  tw^  laiiguages  bdng  given,  •  the!  nearesj 
approximation  may  be  made  in  the  second  to  the  expression  of  ideai 
aiv^dy  conveyed  through  ttte  mecfiuiri  of  the  first.  The  |>robiem  almost 
starts  with  the  assumption  ti^t  isometliing^  mtzdt  be  sacrificed,  and  tlie 
^i^f  question  is,  what  is  the  least  ^acirifice?'^^  The  venter  ^f  a  tfan^i 
iati©n  for  lihe  people  ^ntiot  hesitate  loiig  for  an  answer.  iHe  rnti^i 
cfevote  a  hcJoda^tst  of  |mHdd^s -and  temes  and  nide  shaded  of  inesii^iii]^ 
if  he  intends  his  work  to  go  out  of  the  scholar's  std(fy  arid  be  ^iftidbed 

*  !Z%e  Chuivh'oflfhe  £hthvf$f  Ffirface,  p.  vi. 
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by  the  daily  veadiiig  of  oommoii  xfien.  His  first  dntj  ia  towards,  his 
own  laDgoage,  but  in  fulfilMng  it  he  really  pays  Uie  highest  hononr  to 
his  anthor^s.  He  has  to  represent  his  author's  thought  as  dearly  and 
intelligibly  as  the  author  would  have  done  in  the  traDslator's  liHiguage*. 
If  he  makes  a  psalm  or  a  prophecy  appear  smoother  to  his  reader 
than  it  appeared  to  himself  as  a  student,  it  is  because  he  knows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  psalmist  and  prophet  sounded  as  smoothly  to 
the  Hebrew  ear,  as  now,  thanks  to  iheir  translator,  they  read  to  the 
English  eye.  He  knows  that  psalm  and  pro^^ecy  are  not  only  sacred, 
but  classical;  beneath  a  theology  he  has  learned  to  find  a  literature. 

^'  Hius,  according  to  the  simile  of  Tickell,  a  translation  is  like  the 
unrolling  of  embroidery,  which  reveals  its  hidden  beauties;  and  for 
the  revelation  of  the  Hebrew  beauties^  no  language  is  so  well  adapted, 
as  the  English.  No  lai^guage  accommodates  itself  so  well  to  the 
simple  nature  constmictions  of  the  Hebrew.  No  language,  unless  to  some 
extent  the  Italian,  possesses  ihat  majestic  rhythmical  cadence  which 
answet«  so  well  to  the  rhythmical  system  of  the  Hebrew  accents.  No 
language  has  enshrined  in  the  popular  Bible  such  a  store  of  dignified  and 
yet  elegant  words  to  express  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  kindled  heart. 
'  ^^The  English  translator,  however,  neecte  to  be  continuaUy  on  his 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  these  advantages.  There  is  a  large  excess 
of  Hebraism  in  the  Authorised  Version,  which  drew  forth  strong  words 
of  blame  from  Selden  in  his  Table  Talk.  He  says : — *  There  is  no  book 
BO  translated  as  the  Bible  for  the  purpose.  If  I  translate  a  French 
book  into  English,  I  turn  it  into  English  phrase,  not  into  Frendi 
English.  II  fait  jroidy  I  say,  'tis  oo^d,  not  it  makes  cold ;  but  the 
Bible  is  rather  translated  into  English  words  than  into  English  phrase. 
The  H^nraisms  are  kept,  and  the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kq[>t,  A& 
for  example'  [here  he  quotes  from  memory].  *  This  is  well  enough  so 
long  as  scbo^irs  have  to  do  with  it ;  but  when  it  comes  among  the 
common  people,  Lord  1  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it ! '  ^ 

''  Perhaps  the  historian  of  literature  might  find  some  ground  for 
mitigating  this  rather  harsh  verdict.  Of  Ihose  two  counter  movements, 
the  Latinizing  one  of  Milton  and  the  Hebraizing  one  of  the  translators, 
the  latter  has  turned  out  incalculably  the  more  fruitful.  Many  He- 
braisms, unknown  in  the  language  before,  became  household  words 
through  the  English  Bible.''  But  from  a  critical  point  of.  vieWy 
Selden's  judgment  is  fully  justified.  The  only  excuse  which  can  be 
made  for  the  translators  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  seldom 
profoundly  ignorant  what  Ihe  Hebraisms  meant. 

**  The  same  fault  in  a  still  higher  degree  is  chargeable  upon  the 
Vulgate ;  and  St.  Augustine  relates  a  remarkable  story  in  point.  ^  He 
was  preaching  on  a  certain  occasion  on  Matt«  xi.  2d,  which  tiie  vulgar 
Latin  renders,  /  confess  to  thee,  O  Father,  etc.,  and  h«  had  no  soonet 
read  the  first  words  of  his  text,  than  his  hearers  fell  a  beating  of  their 

*  This  qnotatioa  is  often  made,  but  generaUy  mutilated. 
«  See  the  J^^eeUOor^  ^Oi  40^«iid  ooo^par*^  fiaaaa, V«6)  Pr^ftcei  p»  ii*f ''  Ls> 
langue  fran^aise  est  pnritaine ;  on  ne  fait  pas  de  conditions  avec  elle." 
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bfeastSy  aooording  to  tlie  enstom  of  ^lose  Hmt  confessed  their  sins  in 
his  time ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  blame  them  for  having  taken  too 
mnch  notice  of  the  words,  withoat  considering  their  meaning ;  telling 
them  they  were  words  of  thanksgiving  in  iMs  place,  being  expressed 
bj  onr  Blessed  Saviour,  who  had  never  sinned,  and  oonseqnently  had  no 
need  of  confession.'* 

''Instances,  not  indeed  so  flagrant,  bat  still  to  be  deplored,  may 
easily  be  cited  from  the  Anthorized  Version*  Few  people  are  aware 
how  commonly  they  occnr,  and  how  far  they  interfere  with  the  due 
apprehension  of  the  meaning.     The  poetical  books  are  foil  of  them. 

"  Mistakes  of  this  and  every  other  kind  may  be  prevented  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  tme  relation  of  the  modem  translator  to  the  original  text. 
That  relation  is  one  of  fidelity  not  to  the  parts  so  much  as  to  the 
whole,  not  to  ihe  letter  so  mndk  as  to  the  spirit.  Why  have  our  revisers 
so  conspicuously  failed  in  the  poetical  books?  Because  they  have 
revised  them  in  parts  instead  of  revising  them  as  wholes.  If,  for 
instance,  instead  of  revising  a  psalm  verse  by  verse,  they  had  set  them^ 
sdves  first  of  all  to  catdi  the  thread  which  connects  the  ideas,  and  then 
to' ingraft  that  upon  the  Authorized  Version,  taking  care  to  express  the 
symmetry  of  the  thoughts  by  the  symmetry  of  the  form,  they  would 
have  produced  a  rendering  faulty  perhaps  in  details,  but  yet  rhythmical, 
uniform,  and  intelligible. 

'*  If,  still  further,  they  had  extended  their  critieism  f^om  the  whole 
to  l^e  parts,  resting  the  eye  alternately  on  the  Hebrew  and  the  old 
English,  altering  where  alteration  was  needed,  but  compelling  their 
alterations  to  assume  a  concordant,  rhythmical  fonn,  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  translation  as  near  as  our  age  can  hope  to 
see  to  that  with  whidi  the  great  translators,  if  they  had  possessed  our 
means,  would  have  been  eager  to  endow  us. 

''Perhaps  some  one  may  object  that  eudi  a  description  impties 
quahties  which  cannot  be  found  united  in  the  same  person.  There  is  a 
very  general  prgudioe  against  Hebrew  scholars  as  dry,  tasteless,  hyper- 
critical, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  has  too  often  been  justified 
by  facts.  But  now,  when  the  breath  of  the  modem  retwiasance,  warm 
with  sentiment  and  clear  with  science,  ha9  vivified  even  the  dull  domain 
of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography,  there  must  be  something  very 
stony  in  the  minds  of  English  scholars  if  they  should  still  fail  to  exhibit 
traces  of  its  influence.  Benan  and  Bunsen,  whatever  be  their  failings, 
are  Hebraists  of  equal  taste  and  learning :  why  should  our  own  nation, 
foremost  even  now  in  taste  and  scholar^ip,  be  witiiout  such  Hebraists 
of  her  own  ?* 

'  An  Euayfor  a  New  TramlaUon,  etc  Bj  H.  B*  [Hugh  Boss],  a  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  45.  This  book  is  said  to  be  really  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Le  C^ne. 

«  The  late  honoured  John  Keble,  In  his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalm«,  has 
shewn  both  taste  and  scholarship,  bat  he  fails  entirely  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the 
Psalms  as  wholes.  Still,  for  realizing  the  deep  beautv  of  expression  in  them, 
the  English  reader  can  never  possess  a  greater  treasure  than  this  almost  forgotten 
book. 
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**  The  tutare  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  mnfih  of  its  weal  or  woe 
depends  on  flie  way  in  ^hich  we  hancOe  our  English '  Bible,  if  W 
handle  it  wisely  and  well,  the  most  happy  effects  will  he  feR  in  all  tte 
re^ons  of  our  spiritual  life.  Cries  of  failure  arid  despondeucy  'will ,[ 
oease  to  be  heard  around  us.  Men  wiH  cease  to  complafti  of  btir ' 
sermons  for  their  emptiness,  their  dulncss,  and  want  of  reality.  They 
'will  cease  to  complain  of  our  people  for  their  indifference  and  hostility 
to  religious  truth.  They  wiH  cease  to  complain  of  our  critics  for  their 
intemperate  attacks  on*  our  most  sacred  beliefe.  But  attacks  will  always 
be  dangerous,  and  defences  will  always  be  feeble,  and  sermons  wiH, 
always  be  dull,  and  hearers  wiH  always  be  unimpressed,  until  we  have 
before  us  a  translation  of  our  sacred  books,  so  clear,  distinct,  intelligible, 
that  *  he  may  run  who  reads  it.' " 

Ihe  other  extract  is  from  Le  Cene^s  Essay  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  (translated  by  Hugh  Ross,  second  edition,  London,  1727).  ' 

^  Chap.  IV. — Of  the  fate  of  those  that  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
better  the  common  translations. — The  providence  of  God  has  fifcom  thej 
very  first  l^ges  of  Christianity  raised  up  to  his  C3mr6h  Idartaed  nieii  who ' 
haVe  applied  tibemseltes  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  origrriar,  and  tW 
translations  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Origen  became  famous  in  tJie  East  for 
this  kindy  of  study ;  and  St.  Jerome  followed  his  example  in  the  West, 
correcting  the  Latin  Bibles  that  were  then  in  use;  and  Pope  Damasus,' 
who  knew  his  learning,  engaged  him  to  riBvise  the  Latin  version  ;6f  the 
Gospels,  which  was  then  in  a  pitifdl  condition.  Hiis  undertaking  seem^ 
bold,  and  above  the  capacity  of  a  private  person,  who  couM  tot,  without' 
incurring  the  envy  and  hatred  of  a  great  many,  take  the  freedom*  to 
censure  books  universally  approved  and  received. 

"  In  effect,  though  this  work  was  not  only  useful  but  also  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  the  reforming  of  errors 
wbich  length  of  time  had  in  a  manner  authorized.  *  *TiB  a  p^ous  labout,* 
says  St.  Jerome,  *but**tis  Bkewise  a  dangerous  ptesumptiou,  thath^ 
who  should  be  judged  by  every  one  should  take  upon  him  to  be  every 
one's  judge,  to  change  the  language  of  the  ancients,  atid  bring  badk  the 
world,  already  grown  old,  to  the  first  lessons  of  children.  POr  what 
person  soever,  whether  ignorant  or  knowing/  that  takes  this  Ijook,  and 
finds  it  differ  from  that  which  he  learned,  will  riot  instatitly  cry  dot  that 
I  aril  guilty  of  fbrgery  and  sacrilege  in  haviti^  dared  to  add  to  ti6^ 
sacred  writings,  and  to  change  and  correct  them  ?  *  "'  '  ■ '     ' 

"  Nevertheless^  seeing  himself  suppoHed  by  a  Pope,  anid  beln^' "besides 
persuaded  that  the  Latin  versions  which  were  then  read*  in  5i6  West 
were  very  defective,  he  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  eafdnim^; 
of  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  to  pass  for  an  innovator  and  for  a  fomr, 
than  to  be  wanting  to  his  duty^  '  '       *    '     .'       '  .^ '   , . 

"  As  this  enterprise  of  St.  Jerome's  was  bold^  and  as  he'i^ 'not 

only  contented  to  giva  a  nftw  tranRl^^on  Cki  tlift  Bihlft^  hnt  <tlf n  Aft^n  tftk**° 

notice  of  the  faults  of  the  Septuagint,  several  opposed  themselves  to  his 
design.  St.  Austin,  who  did  not  approve  of  a  new  ^translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  and  believed  tha^  that  of  the  Seventy 
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was  kameclifttely  infiipired,  thought  it.  impassible  that  St  Jerome^  shoiild. 
haye  Better  success  than  the.  translatora  that  weut  before  him ;,  and  sig- . 
nified  to  him  how  much  he  was  astonished  at  his  undertaking.     Nay, 
farther^  he  used  all  his  endeavours,  to  take  him  off  ficom  it,  and  prp- 
hibitcrf  the  use  of  his  version  in  all  his  diocese. 

■  <'  Euffinus^  went  much  further,  and  accused  St.  Jerome  of  having, 
B<»ndalized  the  whole  Church  by  attempting  to  introduce  Judaism  into.' 
it.;  of  having  entirely  changed  the  Scriptures,  andacting^s  a,  Jew  and^ 
apostate  in  his  translation.  In  fine,  the  matter  went  so  ^ar,  that  St^ ' 
Jerome  was  obliged  to  aoftei^  his  style,  and  after  he'  had  called  hiii 
censurers  *  dogs  and  asses^'  to  write  apologies  in  defence  of  sq  useful  and . 
necessary  an  innovation.  j , 

,  "He*. complains  that  1^  should  have  been  accused  for  the  good 
service  he  thought  to  have  rendered  to  his  countrymen,  Jy  endeavouring  ^ 
to  .encourage  them  to  imtruct  themselvea,  in  the  knowledge-  of  the  Holy 
Sffipturee;  telling  them  withal,  that  even  the  Greeks,  though  they  had, 
the  version  of  the  .LXX.,^ made  no  scruple  to  translate  his,  (Jerome's); 
Lectin  version  into  their  tpii^ue:  wid,  k  we  may.  believe^  Genebrard,*, 
Sophronius  had  translated  iifc  into  Gr.^.    .  .  .     ^ 

"  He  was  charged  above  all  with  endeavounng  to  discredit  the  ver^ . 
sion.  of  the  Seventy,  which  all  Christians  had  in  .great  esteem ,  and 
veneration.  To  which/  he  often  answers ;  ^  that  he  had  no  inind  tp, . 
lessen  its  authority,  and  that  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  divine.*  *  I  am 
forced,'  says  he,  *in  every  book  of  the  Scriptures  to  answer  to  the. 
calumnies  of  my  adversaries,  who  accuse  my  version  as  being  a  censure 
of  the  Septuagint.  Be  it  known  to  my  dogs,  that  I  have  undertaken 
this  work  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  witJxout  any  design  of 
blaming  the  ancient,, version.'  And,  in  another  place  :  '  This  work  ia 
indeed  daiigerous,  and  exposed  to  the  barkings  of  my  calumniators,  who 
allege  that  I  bring  in  my  translation,  in  place  of  i^e  ancient^  with  no~ 
other  design  than  to  blame  the  Septuagint.  How,  then,  do  I  contemn 
the  ancient  translators  ?  By  no  means  ;  but  I  labour  in  t^e  house  of 
the  Lord,  treadiAg  in  lie  footsteps  of  those  that  went  before  me.' 

"  But  notwithstanding  all  these  protestations,  St.  Austen,  who  was. 
otherwise  his  friend,  disapproved  his  undertaking,  endeavoured  to  take 
him  off  of  it,  and  would  never  allow  to  have  his  version  read  in  his  dio-k 
cese,as  has  l3een  observed  already. 

"  But  he  was  no  sooner  dead  as  Serrarius,*  Walton,  and  others 
observe,  than  his  translation  acquired  authority^  and  was  received  by  the 
most  part  of  the  Latins,  who  acknowledged  its  faithfulness  and  con- 
formity to  the  original  Hebrew ;  yet  so  as  the  ancient  version  was  also 
kept  to  the  time  of  Oregory  the  Great,  who  in  his  studies  made  use  pf 
both,  as  he  himself  teiUs  in  the  end  of  si  lettej:  directeii  to  Leander ; 


/  Epist.  ad  Hieron.,  10, 19,  86.  ^  Inve,ct.,  1.  2,, 

*  Ep.  ad  MarceUhi.,  1.  %  in  Buff. 

*  Chron.  m,  2.  /  PrAf.  in  Job^  Pttil.  Gal^t^ 

*  Apparat.,  p.  155,  6. 
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iiioagk  ha  prefeiB  Si.  Jerpme^  rerakm  to  (the  andoit,  deokring  timt  it 
was  more  esict,  and  that  whatsoerar  it  taught  was  to  be  beliemL 

"^  This  traBfilatioB  pterailed-at  leng^'  l^  degraes,  rathes  bj  a  iaeit 
eonaent  of  the  Latin  Chnrch  than  bj  any  decree  of  Comicak  or  Popee. 
For  though  Hugo  de  J3t,  Victor^  affinns  i^t  the  Latia  Ghurdb  did 
anthorize  the  reading  and  pabMe  ose  of  it,  jet  he  cites  no  deoree  to  that 
purpose ;  and  Rraawins  "*  chafienges  Dorpius  to  produce  anj  Synodieal 
Act  wherein  it  was  approTed;  though.  Ansehn,  Bernard,  and  otiiers, 
cite  and  expkin  it  in  their  writings. 

<'  Santes  Pagnimis  having  imitated  St.-  Jerome  hj  giving  a  transla- 
tion o(  the  Bibk  from  the  I^rew,  in  Idie  middle  of  Ihe  sixteenth  cen- 
tnrjy  met  almost  with  the  same  reproaches  from  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  and 
from  Geaehraid,  thongh  the  Popes  Lee  X.,  Adrian  YL,  and  Ckment 
VU.  had  faaeked  it  wi&  their  antfaDritf  . 

^  Nor  did  Erasmus  meet  witii  bettec  treatmsnt  upon  the  aoootrnt  of 
Ins  yersipn  of  iiie  New.  Testomtiit  aosoniBng  to  ihe  Greek,  froiZL  Martin 
Dorpius  at  Louvain,  from  £dw»rd  Leigh,  an  Englishman,  from  James 
Stunica,  a  Spaniard,  and  from  Peter  Suter,  a  divine  of  Paris,  notwi&- 
standing  it  had  ^e  approbation  of  Pope  Leo  X.y  and  that  it  had  escaped 
the  eensuve  evi^  of  the -Spanish  In<|QiBitors. 

^'  The  trabslations  of  Junius  and  Tresiellius,  and  Beza,  were,  bo 
better  received  at  first,  in  several  plaoes.  Our  English  divines  pro- 
hibited the  selling  of  the  former,  unless  their  censure  thereof  was  Immd 
in  with  it :  which  bore  that^  it  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eaEact 
version  but  as  a  paraphrase  ;  and  thai  the  annotations  on  it  were  to 
pass  osly  for  the  opinions  of  men,  where  there  were  several  things  not 
to  be  approved.  This  oensure  passed  at  London  in  the  year  1588. 
Beza's  version  had  much  the  same  fate.  In  fine,  every  one  knows  hew 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  proceeded  against  the  gaiil&- 
men  of  the  Port  Hoyal  for  havii^  dared  to  publish  a  veraion  of  the  New 
Testament  according  to  the  Greek,  in.  the  year  1667. 

'<  Nevertheless,  justice  has  been  done  at  length  to  all  those  v«moBS ; 
and  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  amendments  and  alterations 
which  ihey  h&ve  made  according  to  the  original,. were  not  only  useful, 
but  also  absolutely  necessary ;  wlueh  gives  ground  to  hope  thatit-Tronld 
still  be  aec^table.to  endeavour  to  give  a  more  exact  translation  of  die 
Bible  than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  And,  indeed,  it  -were  to  be 
wished  Ihat  those  who  aoe^  in  power  did  employ  men  of  triie'  Iteming  and 
solid  piety,^ree  from  bigotry  atid  bhnd  zeid,  in  so  meble  and  neceflsary  a 
work."— P.  J.  C.  . 

A  Hide  EauTid  Jerutcdem.*-^JAmg  in.  Jerusalem,  one  fine  October 
morning,  the  chaplain  of  the  Eng^sh  ohureh,  who  is  something:  ol  an 
ardLseoiogist,and  who  espouses  what  is  called  the  Protestant  theory  with 
regard  to  the  Holy  Sepiddire,  proposed  that  we  should  join  a  party  v^ 
were  about  to  undertake  a  ride  round  the  walls  of  the  city.     This  kind 

'  L.  de  Script.  »  fip.  ad  Dorp. 
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ofibr  we  jqjfally  aooepfted ;  the  moro  readily  since,  amosig  the 
of  eqaestiuuDBy  were  Mr.  L.,  who  has  pnhlnhed  hk  views  on  the  hoiy 
sites,  and  the  ohapkin  of  her  Majesty^s  ship  ^'  Mars,"  whose  acquaintanoe 
w<e  had  made  at  Beyront,  and  who  had  hitdj  arriyed  from  Ji^a  with  a 
party  of  middies  and  three  sailors,  the  latter  anxious  to  be  baptized  at 
Jemsalem,  as  thej  had  never  before  been  admitted  into  the  fold  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  middies  and  sailors  accooopanied  ns,  so  that  we 
formed  a  nnmeroos  cavalcade,  and  also  a  meny  one ;  for  the  jollj  tars, 
being  nnaccnstomed  to  "  get  on  board  "  of  a  horse,  found  that,  when 
douUed-up  bj  short  Turkish  stirrups,  their  ^'  sea  legs  "  were  of  no  avail; 
so  thej  rolled  about  in  a  '<  g'^gY  "  manner,  especially  when  we  got 
fsirly  '^  under  way "  in  a  brisk  gallop ;  and  the  horses  bong  equally 
imacenstciDed  to  be  ridden  in  a  seamaii-like  manner,  or  to  be  steered  by 
means  of  the  rudder,  did  their  best  to  rid  themselves  of  their  unusual 
burdens.  Urns  the  mfotiial  efforts  of  horses  and  men  to  rig^t  one 
another  added  not  a  little  to  tiie  general  mirthfulness  of  the  party,  the 
flavors  enjoying  the  fun  most  of  alL  Gk^ing  out  through  the  Jaffa  gate, 
we  turned  to  ^e  north,  skirting  the  walls  as  far  as  ^  comer  where 
stood  the  tower  Ps^hhias.  l%e  exact  position  of  this  tower,  which  was 
so  important  a  feature  in  the  siege  by  Titus,  is  disputed.  Within  the 
waUs  at  this  point  there  are  the  crumbling  ruins  of  an  octagonal  tower, 
built  of  stone  and  bridcwork  intermingled.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
may  have  heea  the  lofty  Psephinus  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
besieger  looked  down  upon  the  besii^fed  city  beneath  him.  Passing 
between  the  Old  and  New  Jerusalem,  at  the  norths-west  comer,  we  con- 
tinued to  folh>w  the  line  of  the  Damascus  gate,  which  is  the  most  (»na- 
mented  of  any  in  the  city.  It  consists  of  a  wide  entrance,  surmounted 
by  a  flat  ardi,  relieved  by  a  pointed  arch  above,  between  two  flanking 
towers.  All  that  is  visible  is  of  Saracenic  workmanship.  The  gate  was 
rebuilt  in  1542,  and  is  surmounted  by  battlements  of  the  unpleasing 
form  common  to  bmldings  of  that  siyle  and  period.  The  foundations 
axe,  however,  of  a  much  earlier  period^  and  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
present  was  the  original  line  of  wall.  At  this  point  we  divwged  to  the 
north,  passing  amidtet  a  grove  of  olive-trees  which  spring  out  of  the 
othenrise  barren  soil,  on  tibe  north  side  of  the  city,  in  the  direction  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.  These  sepulchres  mi^t  easily  be  passed  with- 
out being"  observed,  as  they  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sait  of 
quarry.  They  are  about  three  quartera  of  a  ndle  from  the  gate.  Upon 
desomding  into  the  quarry,  which  is  realfy  a  square  chamber,  cut  regu- 
larly in  the  rock,  an  opening  of  considerable  width  is  seen  in  Uie  west 
face.  It  is  decorated  by  a  Roman  Doric  cornice  and  frieze.  There  were 
formeriy  two  oolnxmis,  evidently  for  ornament  and  not  for  support, 
benealii  this  entablature,  but  they  have  long  since  disappeared.  The 
maiden's  hair  fbm  grows  in  great  huuriance  (m  the  face  of  the  rode, 
wreathing  the  sculpture,  and  breaking  the  long  straight  line  of  the  cor- 
nice, and  thereby  adding  to  the  pietaxesqne  beauty  of  the  spot.  On 
entering  we  found  ourselves,  in  a  diamber  d9ft.  by  18ft.,  and  from  it  we 
entered  other  smaller  chambers,  with  loculi  and  stone  benches  for  the 
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reception  of  bodies.  Hie  entrsnoe  was  closed  by  a  stone,  which  was 
rolled  into  its  place  in  a  simple  and  ingenious  manner.  Le  Bmn,  who 
was  here  in  1695,  gi^es  the  following  description  of  the  tombs : — "  We 
enter  first  bj  an  arcade  cut  in  the  rock,  and  find  ourselyes  in  a  large 
square  chamber  of  moderate  height,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by 
the  rock  itself.  On  the  left  hand  we  see  a  gallery  sustained  by  BeveriL 
columns,  which  is  ornamented  in  many  places  by  foliage  cut  in  the  rock. 
At  the  end  of  the  gallery  there  is  an  opening  which  can  be  passed  only 
by  stooping.     By  it  we  enter  a  large  square  chamber,  which  has  sereral 

small  doorways  leading  to  five  or  six  other  rooms In  these 

chambers  the  bodies  were  placed  upon  tables  2ft.  or  3ft.  high,  cut  in  the 
rock."  He  counted  fifty  loculi.  The  number  of  bodies  which  evidently 
were  placed  here  shew  that  this  was  not,  as  some  maintain,  the  sepulchre 
of  Helen,  queen  of  the  Adiabene.  In  Le  Brun's  time  it  was  belieyed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  King  Manasses,  Amram  his  son,  and  Josias  his  grand- 
son ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  theory,  as  the  decoration  is  late  Eoman, 
while  Josias  flourished  in  the  year  600  B.C.  M.  de  Saulcy  removed  a 
sarcophagus  from  this  place,  and  with  great  difficulty  transported  it  to 
the  coast.  It  is  now  placed  in  the  Louvre,  and  passes  for  a  specimen  of 
early  Jewish  art,  though  probably  it  is  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  period. 
By  some  writers  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  it  is  maintained  that 
these  are  the  Royal  Caverns  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  they,  assuming 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  walls,  as  they  stand  at  present,  even  with 
the  addition  of  Mount  Zion  extra  muros,  and  Mount  Ophel,  could  not 
have  contained  the  immense  population  quoted  by  Josephus  as  100,000, 
assert  that  the  third  wall — ^that  of  Herod  Agrippa — ^inclosed  all  the 
ground  between  this  spot  and  the  city,  and  that  these  are  the  Royal 
Caverns  by  which  it  passed.  There  are  many  objections  to  this  theory ; 
first,  the  fact  that  traces  of  an  old,  probably  a  third  wall  are  found  at 
the  Damascus  gate ;  secondly,  these  tombs  would  not  have  been  called 
caverns ;  thirdly,  the  caverns  themselves  exist  in  the  line  of  the  third 
wall ;  fourthly,  there  are  signs  of  this  extensive  district  having  been 
built  upon.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  line  of  the  wall  itself;  nor  are 
there  any  of  those  fragments  of  pottery  which  we  have  invariably 
remarked  even  on  the  sites  of  cities  that  had  ceased  to  exist  long  before 
the  date  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Crossing  the  upper  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  it  was  filled  up 
by  Titus  in  order  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the  walls,  we  mounted  the 
sides  of  Mount  Scopus,  where  was  placed  the  first  camp  of  the  Emperor, 
and  whence  he  had  a  complete  view  of  the  city,  and  could  easily  perc^ve 
the  weakest  points  in  its  fortifications.  From  this  point  we  galloped 
along  the  ridge  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  tradition 
fixes  the  site  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  Empress  Helena  built 
a  church  here,  which,  after  undergoing  certain  vicissitudes,  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  like  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  octagonal  in 
plan.  The  outer  walls  of  the  octagon  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  bases 
of  columns  at  the  angles  alone  remain  to  mark  its  original  size ;  but  in 
the  centre  is  a  small  octagonal  structure,  with  columns  at  the  angles, 
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wfaidi,  from  their  capitals  and  motildingB,  are  evidently  thirteenth  cen» 
tuTj  work.  It  18  surmounted  bj  a  dome  of  the  Mahometan  period. 
This,  too,  like  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  bnilt  over  a  stone,  npon  the 
upper  surface  of  which  are  mde  impressions  of  feet,  believed  bj  the 
superstitions  to  be  those  of  our  Saviour,  made  at  the  moment  of  the 
ascension.  This  stone  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  Christians  and 
Mahometans  alike,  and  the  former  are  actually  allowed  to  perform  mass 
within  the  building  on  Ascension-day — ^this  being  the  only  Mahometan 
shrine  in  existence  in  which  such  a  privilege  is  granted.  The  sheikh  who 
has  charge  of  the  mosque  conducted  us  into  the  galleiy  of  a  small  min« 
aret  attached  to  the  building,  from  which  we  enjoyed  a  panorama  which, 
for  interest  and  also  for  a  sort  of  wild  beauty,  and  for  rich  colouring,  is 
unequalled  in  the  world.  At  our  feet  lay  the  steep  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, dotted  with  gnarled  olive-trees,  whose  foliage,  agitated  by  the 
breeze,  shewed  that  silver  shimmer  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  Amidst 
them  a  square  plot,  surrounded  by  white  walls,  and  fall  of  flowering 
shrubs,  marked  the  position  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  lay  the  long  straight  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  whidi,  on  the 
left  hand,  narrowed  to  a  ravine — actually  paved  with  the  tombstones  of 
generations  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  who  came  to  lay  their  bones  in  their 
beloved  city.  Immediately  in  front  of  us,  beyond  the  valley,  on  the 
summit  of  a  ridge,  ran  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  inclosure,  with  the 
waUed-up  Gold^i  Gateway  conspicuously  prominent,  and  St.  Stephen's 
gate  beyond.  We  looked  down  into  the  inclosure,  containing  the  green 
Dome  of  the  Bock,  of  elegant  form,  and  the  long  Mosque  of  the  Aksah, 
and  could  see  the  Mahometans  walking  about  amongst  the  trees,  or  per- 
forming their  devotions  at  the  kohbbets.  The  city  beyond  sloped  down 
towards  us,  so  that,  amid  the  mass  of  white  flat-topped  houses,  we  could 
distinguish  the  dome  and  tower  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  E^lish  church,  and  the  immense  Armenian  convent  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  while,  beyond,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  citadel  and  the  town 
of  David.  On  tlie  right  our  range  of  vision  was  bounded  by  the  rugged 
sides  of  Scopus  and  of  the  mountain  upon  the  side  of  which  Jerusalem 
stands ;  while,  on  our  lefb,  looking  over  the  desolate  Hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
sel, we  saw  a  wild  and  barren  tract  of  country  trending  down  to  the 
south-east,  and  beyond  it  the  light-blue  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  both  bounded  by  a  wall  of  jagged  mountain  of  a 
delicate  rose  purple.  These  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  from  which 
Moses  Wheld  the  Land  of  Promise— that  on  whidi  we  stood — then  rich 
and  fertile,  now  stony,  barren,  bumt-up,  and  destitute  of  trees.  From 
the  Mount  of  Olives  we  rode  to  Bethany,  where  we  visited  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  which  is  not  like  the  usual  tomb  in  the  rock,  but  is  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  reached  by  a  steep  staircase. 
There  are  no  architectural  features  about  it  by  which  its  date  can  be  ascer- 
tained; but  it  is  one  of  the  least  authenticated  of  the  holy  sites.  Return- 
ing to  Jerusalem,  we  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
descended  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  passing  by  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  it.     This  is  a  f^nbter- 
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raoeap  chmrdi,  without  au  uitecnal  featar^  of  i^Ufe^l,  bull  possei^siag  an 
external  door  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gothic,  and  itt  very  good  style. 
A^oen^ing  the  rather  steep  bridle-path  which  leads.  U>  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  fortuoately  entered  it  before  9Vtme%j  atj^hioh  tima  it  ia.  doi^d. 
—He  Builder. 

A  Dajfg  Side  South  /ram,  Jmiealem.-^Tjf^t^  ja  one  ,remark|i)le 

.  peculiarity  in  the  Bible^  aa  a  revelation  of  God'a  wiU  to  ma^rH-o]:  mother 

of  tho  xxMUiy  books  which  faake  up,  the.  .onie  which. we  call,  th/a  :Bible — 

that  it  is  a  record  of  historical  events^  e;i:teadii^.  ov^er.  thousanda:  of 

yeafs^  all  of  which  occurzed  in  nuiny  difiere;at  fU^o^^  but  aituated  wiAhin 

a  veiy  small  tenritory,    Aooordij^gly  ther^  i^  ,har/dly.^,JWU,.or  v#Upy, 

.  stream. or  fountaon,  town  or  village  in  Palestine,  which  b^s  npt  jbi^n.ihe 

home  of  some  person,  or  the  scene  of  some  event  ku^wiv  jai[^d',fat«iUar 

to  the  Church  of  Christ. .  Every  ^jJjQit.  is  <K)os^(^»ted  bj,ibpjy.a8apeia- 

tionsr    And  so  in  joumeyinjg  through. the  land^  we  aUnqat.^eiiy.hiOtir 

.  visit  aome  sacred  locality,    ^us,  for  example,  inroi»f  *  day'a  ri/ijiaisoiith 

,  ,^om  ^Ternsaleui,  afier  .leavnig  the  city.bK  the  .pld.  Je^p^hf.tptw^r  at  the 

,  gate  of  Jafi)^  we  proas  the  plain  pf.  Bepb»din^  pasad^e,;!^  the- (tomb 

\  qi fiachd,  visit  Bethkhem,  arivk.at  thepppls  of  Splomon^iBJkand'Ovtthe 

,  plain  of  Haiure  and  by  the  well  of  Abrfibam^  wind  ^fof^ngs^  wimjl^^ 

of  IBpchbl,  and  eqd  with  ,|Ie>ron.    This  was„ou?^ da^^^s  ride,  aM  ktme 

tell  the  reader  something  of  what  we  saw  in  SQ.bril^  ^,  jofvuey^jr.  A$<  to 

the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  least  pictur- 

.^^gji^e  in.  ^Iqftin^^  a»d,  jppf^rt  £rpm  ^imm^im^  '^^^QOt^tKMMas  any 

^  attractive  j^atnre/*  th^  hS\a  yM^  .Av^^^\iX^^ 

are  Uke.  straw  beehives,  or  ra^etri.I^  me -say^'l^'ttibps^  boyfa  lops 

which  an^^nade  to  apiu  by.  a  string  ,w^i»id.fou«d/^h«Rih-t;^tdB9,  M.ti}ey 

,'  ar^  called  in  ScotlandrT-but  tiim^4  upside  im%  the;  groettto  for.  Ac 

.,  string  representing  Uie  ancirchj^g  ledges  <)f  the  UiQi«Btoftieiatr»ta^«bd  the 

:peg  a  roi«ed  t^wer  .on  the-  swwiiti    Iip^igsUte vi^inabevs  ^  /aiieb.rhills 

.placed  side  by  side,  with  a  narrow  deepMio^  b^e^  tb«bi»|tUQd  with 

\  sfyil,  their  declivities  a.series  pf  h^r»(fJMff^^^^&f^xtQ^^ 

,  path  worming  its  way  round  aboQt,>  v^  2^  dow^;jww)ihie«e  nn^/tere 

.  broader  intervals  of  j3at  l^nd,  and  here  aojdti»er0itbq'h)U»idl»i  Y)ia^ei«d'irith 

^hmbs  and  dwarf  oaks^^and  you  will  jb^re  ^pmeijkdoa  lA.  th^irmtBi^of 

the  country  between  Jerosalem  aud  Qe^pn.    jjitf  sonM  placei,-  na.  about 

.  Bethlehem,  there  are  olive  plantationa  and  si^^Pia  of  i^pid  uipicDtanDntit, 

with  which  my  brothe;r  was  ,inuch>  struqk)  ^s.-eOQtftadtfid.lMitiLmfaat  he 

«aw  on  his  visit  9t^m  yeatrs  ago.    T^  u^  \m  8^ena?<faid«  tfri^aily  and 

;  home  look,  for  maiiy  ppirts  of  the  ^Ui^f  yigpd,  \  wife  uital ;  hrwikHiown 

feuces,  reminded  me  of  spots  in  a  Highland,pMfl4]t.'eiidearedjby/;km<k0ig 

^recollections  of  an  learly  hjoana;    but  ihei  graild«l^  ffoatwos;^  <^tiie 

p«ish"  could  not  be  tinoed  iu  Bonthem  Pal^ij^ev  •'  Yi^iiia'Obmiis, 

,  as  has  been  remarked  by  every  traveller,  thati  an  'indnaftriowr^piialkm 

fsf>\M  very  soon  transfonn  these  bai^en  kills  iniio  .tanMaa'fidi  irith 

''com  and  wine/'     Were  theee.liu^tc^ie  ]a^g»earot»oe.fliore^ptO?ided 

with  walK  to  prevent  tiiesoil  being  .w^slmd  dowmitito  tlM*TaUey  by  the 
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TAiri-'fififodd}  ind  trete  fresh  soil^cirribff  Ap  ftom  ifee  hollows,  wfi^re  it 
tdvLsi  lie  fafhoHrt  deep,  ma^ificent  ci'ops  wonld  very  soon  be  |jr6dttced. 
It  ife  \fell  Imown:  lilso  how  sooh  tbe  moisture  of  tne  cKmate  wotild'be 
uflfefeted  "by  thfe  testotaftion  of  the  orcharfs^ '  And  when  we  remember 
the  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  /ood  that  is  required  to  mahitain 
life  in  such  a  climate  aa  Palestine,  it  is  obvious  that  a  population  larger 
fchan  that  of  Scotland,  living  as  the  Easterns  do,  could  \k  supported  in 
**  Tte  Lahd."  There  was  always  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  roid, 
«nd  thai  was  <Hhe  gl6fy  iii  the  gra^s."    Hie  flowers  gaVe  colofur  $nd 

•  lile  to  tbe  path  wherever  they  could  grow.  We  came  upoit  a  latge  land 
■toitoise^erawlteg  among  them,  the  only'specimfeh  we  met  with  in  Pales- 
i^^,  '■  KachePs  Tomb  was  to'  me  rer^  touching.  It  Vas  jtist  where  it 
AhouM  have  beehr-^"'They  journeyed  from  Bethel,  and  there  w^s  btt  a 

'  little  wkyta  come  to  Ephrih;  And  Kadiel  dlW,'  aiid' was' buried  &  ttie 
Witty  lo^E]{)4irah,  which  is  Bethldhekn.**'"  "Sjat  'plade  of  burial  Is  aii'tmdy- 
iftg  .witness  to  the  oneness  bf  our  "Ktiman  hearts  aiiB '  6f  oA)r  dOtifieiAic 

■  Sorn>WS  frbtii  the  begifltiiil^'  trf  th^  world.  It .  is  thid^  fetiT  tttiii^  Of  'Our 
Hib^  in  soul  aiid  spirit,  ih  spite  of  sbme-aifferencesm  th^  bddy,  WKelAer 

'1t?t)e  In  the'shape  of  the  foot' or  of  -the  ykuff,  WhitjK  strcngthei^s  bur 
faftlh'iii  ttie'pdssiWlity  of  eleriml 'f^Ioiv^lrip  abioilg  ill  kindi'fedfe  ^ahd 

'flatkrtid  afedtottgtres.  To'^Rjichel  ^ith  her  *dy&ig''brerith  tiaWi^'her 
■b^r  *ihe  child  of  sokrow;'' Very  parent'^  -heart' will' 'I'ei^JioiLd'  th^ptigh 

'alKtimec-^€)»dberir^(^;  ""'■"■  ■■'*■    "  '"  -'.'    '..'-.  i-,...-M'>-i;  ,',r 


.  tteii;  cro  rdigfemsWefre 'dying' otit^  hattohal'distfactidti^  V^re  iieltiiig 
awEy.  c  Tb^ideadf  a'hmnati  kind  was  Wgftitthigtb*  b6ctipy'tiie  WdTeft 
by  tiveancitot  <leVd(ti(yn  t6  a  toiiiitry,  had  at  the  i^aViicf-tiihe  h^^khtxafere 
wM^oraviiig  S(W!ie»TiewhoT4ds;  ttoseir  a-tftJ  tenderer  thin 'tteit  <:jf  beifig  istib- 

:  j wets  td^etii€tf  of  impetial  feoin'^.    A  rel^ioh  "6f  'thel  poor^  ilidiidthdsiic, 

■  icKiowi&g  nAthing'  of  ^distlti'd*in6  bf  couhtiy  di-  race,  thhlKhl^'  oily' of 
drawing  out  hhman  love  afnd  asiatia^n^  himian  luigeiy,  met  '4lh^  |rf^se 
demand  <rf<ii€ftibie;  and'sa€sfied  all  itshumani'ingfthfcts.'  'Ohtifeliity 
was  a  gredt  social  mo^Aent  of  the  jiedple  iand  fbifthe  pfeo^M  ^  Tn'ihe 
eye  of  the  modefii  philosopher  the  Christian  reli^bn 'ifelieriftly  e!aciiin- 
biered  by  its  ditigin^  supeniattlraHsm ;  but  in  the  age  of  ita^'  Hi^'  this 
adjttbet  offended  almost  no  6ni6:  'Every  oiie  then  hehet^  ih  thfe  itiper- 
natwral;  the' decay  of  the  {^ftgan  relig^s  had  riither  stimiitatbd^than 
deiadiiwd^th^  aplpetite'  fot  the  marvellous:  'The'dbgmas'and*%g^tt€te*of 
ikte  new  reKgioriWferfe  Iherrfdfte  no  hihdtaiicel  to  the-T^etotit^ttsf  di'r^r'of 
its  persttasiT©  morality.  If  #e  Christians'  canh<yt  accdfrt,  ^i^  ex^I^iifa- 
tion'ae  «atlsftidx)ry^"in' what  form  shall  we  mo^t  siiiipiy' gfta^btrr  ofcjettibn 

•  t^it  ?  We  may  teply,  The  supematntaHsm*  fot  wlri6h  yoti'lipdl6|ifee;^'as 
the  local  or  temporary  garb  in  which  the  religion  of  lia'ntahifrj^  pre^efrrfied 
itself  to  a  credulous  age,  wfe  take  to  haVte  beeti  the  liVifeg  Jirinblple'of 
lihe  new  faith.'    We  brilig  no  reproach  against  searching  historical'  1n- 

I  i2 
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cniirfes^  ^e'huve  M  gH^od'n  relish  ae  yd^'htrre- to  study  with  iiitawBt 
m  i^o  facU  TTliich  illustraie  the  prep«raitkm  of  tb«:  world'fbv  ^k^> 
Gospel.  6tili  less  are  we  jealoafi  of  Htkj  pridsei  ihtt  may  be  given  to 
the  imrtn  moral  life  of  'the  earliest  Christian  so^tety-J-exeept^indMd^ 
when  it  is  eulogised  as  fadicaOy  anti-national,  or  as  pvopeorlybteedid^ 
a  servile  temper,  or  as  impoldiTely  prodnong  soctail!  oieatioiMs  whidi 
could  only  end^  in  difi/astet  aiid  ruin.  B^  we  believe  that.wliBt/  told 
most  pofwerfuUy  in  favour  of  1h^  Chlistiasi  preadbing,  winning  fitox  it 
attention  at  the  beginning,  and  going  on  to  sufitain  the  >iFaitk  and  Hfeof 
those  who  teeeived  it,  was  its  daimtc^  be  a  Goip^lJVwi  hecofem  This 
is  whatappeso-s  on  the  face  of  our  documents.  The  idea  oft  a  Dinntf 
Gospel,  it  cannot  be  denied,  mnshthro^h  every  reooitded  addi^ss,  '&ferf 
extant  letter,  of  ike  apotttks  «>f  CS!i<riBt.  Tbo^most  iin8pa^gfi]pplioa4-> 
^on  of  ftte ctitlcal  prunifi^ltnife'toUie  N«W  Teatiamewtliteratais^dosi^ 
not  mttke  this  idea  less  promin^i.  Take  the  SpiMiea  to  tiie  BanMuu; 
Cforihtbians,  tioA  Oalatians.  It  would  be  id)»  to  ask  whi^Her.  tbe 
announcement  of  a  Goepel  is  not  the  beginning  a^dthe  iOid  of  8t.(Pat^0 
profession.  But  whiat  is  H '  that 'h<3  dreads  and  assails  as 'trenebiag 
upon  the  ^angelical  prindple?  Ko  soepticism  as  to  the  fast  of  J«8qb 
being  ihe  Bon  of  God  ekalt^tathe  Pat^ier's  right  hand,  but  -an  mm 
tolerant  Jewish  resolve  to  fasten  'tiie  obBervan<^  bf  their  liKW  as  Mvins 
upon  the  Gentiles.  All  the  apostles  equally  were  witnesss}!  of  Jesus 
and  the  resmrrectiioh.  I^ey  had  no  Aiycibt' whatever  that  the  spooess  ^ 
their  preaching  was  due  to^lihe^faet  of^thei#>pr<ii(4aimiiig  aSatiow  Irom 
heaven.  There  were  men  in  the  world,  even  in  the  first  century,  wise 
enough  to  l^iiiik  ^hfs  anndunt^eihidnti*  ferity.  '  3ut«  ibd^  apostiesf  did  not 
speculatef  upon  what  was  enlightened  and  philoSophioal ;  they  felt  wliat 
was  powerfol  to  save.  '*  After  that  in  the  wisdofm  of  Ciod  the  world  b^ 
wisdom  in^wnot  God,  it  pleased  God  byihe'^dolishness  of  their  pifoeLs- 
malion  to  save  those  who  believed.''  •  You  spei^  of  what  the- world  was 
Hungering  aft^r;  yon  tdH'us  what  conjunction  of  eiroam^taneBS  eoii^ 
spired  to  mal^e  itfi^  spiritual  craving  keen  msm!  geseval.  But  did  maibf 
kindhunj^r  for  any1hingsomttdi-as  feran  assuraaos  that  tfaew6rU 
"k'hs  not  the  s!port  of  diance  or  the  oreation'of  a  self-^vohing^forae,  but 
thi^t  there  was  a  God  in  heaven  who  cared  for  his  human  creatoress 
ihat  righteousness  and  bve  were  seated  oa  the  mvisible  thuone?  .  Ite 
Hellenic,,  iihe  Ausdnian,  the. Syrian  divinities  had-  fallen  or  were  Miiag 
from  1h:e  sky;  were  the  poor  people  of  ^a€  age  Mkely  tobe  as^oontent 
as  a  modern  PantHcdst  with  an  utterly  vacant  heaven  (?  M.  Rsnaos  fainiv 
self  tells  us— Jtis  one  of  the  points  of  his  histOry^-^-^that  dmingii^ 
epoch  of  the  Empire  there  was  a  scientific  declin«  iU»oaaQi{AinyHig^' moral 
progress.  He  finds  an  evidence:  of  the  decline  in  the  fact  that  Meacut 
AtreKus,  a  man  morally  superior  to  all  the  old  Greek  pkilosd^h«r8,had 
iiotions  as  to  the  realities  of  the  universe  inferior  tor  iJiose  of  ArialbtiB 
and  Epicui^;  '^  for  he  i^Iieves  at  times  in  the  gods  as  in  limited '■:aafi 
distinct  persons,  in  dreams  and  presages.*'  We  contend,  therefore^^hat, 
isccdrding  to  simple  historical  truth,  it  was  the  announeement^^^f  a  se)^ 
manifesting  God,  of  a  God  who  made  hhnself  kn^mn  through  'timita^ 
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ttenS)  that  wovglit  most  p€rw6r&i%  as  a  Gospel  upon  the  coacfciemce  of 
the  world.  Ib  tbe  early  part  of  lufl  book  M.  Renan  partUllj  recognised 
tins  fact.  There,  the  Resurrection,  or  the  belief  in  it,  is  ^Ue  ap,^e. 
g^B&ratenr  da  Chmtianisme/*  It  is  the  dream  of  Maij  of  Hagdala, 
which  has  gireii  oonaolatftQOL  to  homanily.  She  and  her  companion^ 
are  the  noble  women  whoha^e  created  the  faith  of  tbe  worhL  M.  Renan 
eaiys  with  great  tmth — "  Jesus  himself  had  but  one  dogm%  his  Divine 
Son^p  and  the  DiTimtj  of  his  mission.  The  whole  creed  of  the 
piimiidTe  Cfaorch  is  contained  in  one  line^-Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.  This  belief  rested  on  a  peremptory  argument,  the  fact  of 
fte  BesurrectioD,  of  whidi  the  disciples  gave  themsdves  out  as  wit- 
nesses'' (p.  91).  But  presently  he  forgets  the  power  of  these  Healistia 
imagisiitions,  that  '^  charm"  on  which  he  has  dilated  with  so  much 
fcn^ur.  Why  does  he  not  attnbate  the  success  of  a  Barnabas  and  a 
Sao]^  in  part  at  least,  to  this  dear  dream  that  the  ^eft^ernal  God  ha<{ 
•ctnafiy  spoken  to  megky  that  He  was  actually  woi^ang  .amc^ogst  ibem, 
kmtead  of  delighting  to  r^resent  the  first  belieyers  as  merely  poor 
oreatwres'who  huddled  together  for  warmth  cmt  of  the  Qold  of  an  un- 
geniAl  world?  Let  him  be  •sore  Christians  could  neyer  dp  withou-t 
tUs  dreant.  The  belief  in  it  mi^y  harre  been  a  proof  of  weakness,  but  iij 
WAS  thenr  strength  and  li£e.  So  it  has  been  down  the  ages.  :.  Genuin^ 
Cfhristianity  has  not  been  a  socialia^i  ba^ed  upcf^.  the.infinitot  sweetness 
ol  loving,  but  the  oonviotion  tibat  God  h^isfent  Jus  Soi^.to  ba  tb^ 
Sflvnovr  of  ihe  worldw-^.  Li.;  Davibb^  in  We  Conf^vsipqrar^  JSeview.  i . 
'       •  •  I  ' 

Tha  Vcttiecm  Manuscript.^-A  friend  in  Rome  ymf^  t^^^A  curious 
tale  and  one  of  interest  to  the  literary  world  is  H^,  fyliowifig,  ■  rrofessor 
Tischendor^  who  discovered  some  time  saiyco  what  r  is  .known.^as  the 
'  €odex  Biihaiticiis,'  was  sent  here  by  the  EiOjperQr  of  Rusi^ia  ^  collate 
kk  with  the  '  Codex  Yaticanus."  The  iMter  was  published  by  Cardinal 
Mai  many  years  ago;  but  the  professor,  it  is  said,  di^iciovered  such 
grave  errors  in  it  tlutt  he  was  anxious  to  street  ihsm.  On  hls-  arrival 
in  Rome  no  mptare  had  taken  place  in  the  diplomatic  reUtions  between 
the  two  gorernments;  and  on  his  b^ng  presented  to  the  I'ope,  he 
obtained  personally  permission  to  e^wnine  the  'Codex/  Fpr.  sqm^ 
nomings  he  went  to  the  Vatican  and  pursued  his  If^urs ;  but  at  iast 
he  was  informed,  of  course  very  oourteouji^y,  that  the  permission  ha4 
been  su^nded.  Since  then  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  obtftiu  tl^ 
rsTOcaiion  of  the  prohibition;  but  up  to  the  present  moment  I  am  not 
«#are  thai  he  has  obtained  It.  Several  years  have  eU^sed-  since  the 
UuveEsity  of  Oxford  s^t  |o  r^nest  ^ree^  photogr^h  icc^me^^pf  .the 
sise  <)f  the  original,  qt  the  fdJlowing  passage  of  the^Ccdexl  Yatica- 
noS  •/—*  B,  Cod.  Vat:  No..  1209,  p,  1276,  Matt;  xxvii.  52^xxviii^.  If), 
indbosive;-— B.  Cod.  Vat.  (Apoo<)  No/aoefi^^^ou  BasiUani,  Ko,^  105, 
p.  269,  Ap.  L  1;  3.  il,^  2.*  The  requ^t  was  promptljr  and  de^^dlv 
refused.  The  guestitm  suggests  itself,,  if  there  is :  npthijog  ..to,  Coi]^^ 
why  refuse  ?x»«till  more  strongly,  if  Cardini^  Mai  published  a  correct 
oopy  of  the  Godex^  why  tefuse  a  oopy  of  portions  >of  a  HS.  which  in  iis 
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eni^^jr  yf9^ /mppo^isd  to.be  i4ready  b^re  the  world ?i.  Jkvmifim  w&t. 

tho3e,whp  hoW  <ie  ire^syar©  to  ajw^er  it-!'  > .     ,    .  ' 

We  copy  thio:  foregoing  from  the  Athmceutn  of  April.?.    la  its 
issll^  for.  June  2,  the  same  journal  reports  pipgresiQ  tf9  id^o^s  ;t--^'  A 
Con«spon4ent  of  the  Augsburg  Gazette  aafn^^ydth,  lefe^piiee  to  Vxo^n ! 
fe$8pr  li^cbeudorf :  J^  is  easy  to  underetaud  that  Hofrf^th.XisehiQii^oif  s 
st^y  at  fioKue  raised  ^eat  ei^ctatioas  with  regard  to  the  ^Qodes^ 
Vatjicani^,'  'When  he,  twenty-thi-ee  years   a^Oy.afteri  baying  eQOjhr 
pletiad  the  poblic^ation  of  the  Paris  Bilje  palimpsest  (called  afteD,  th%. 
name  of  Ephrenzsyirus^,  came  to.  Rome  to.  hegin  the  (odUioB  ol  ib^<. 
*  Codex.  Vaticanus/  Cardinal  Mai  had  beqin  busy  with  this  very  task  fpi^ 
fifteen  year^.  i  Bnt  ^U  that  XiBch^ndori  could,  obtain  from  the.per§Qn4. 1 
interest  of  Gr^grory  XVI,  consisted  in  tl^  use.  fpJi  A  few  h^i|?j^  pf  ^. 
widdy-f^med  manua<jript.'.  Foij  ten  years  the  work  of  Mai*)pubfefjed.' 
aftpr  his  death  onfy  by  Ver^ellpne,  hi!s  been;  in  the  hw4  <rf  theiearqed^/ 
But  gritici^m,  particularly  in  .Qermany,  has  |)roniojiMU]ed  nn&vjoqr^hly 
on. its  merits,  not  only  beca,^se  it  is  plf^ni^ed  bmUy,  b^t  .beoa^e  ^t  ha^.-' 
created,  doubts  f^  to  the  correctness  of  tii6  jreading  of  jl^he  jtext,.'  The,, 
want  is  therefore  felt  of  a  new  edition  ade^u^te  t^  titue  present  Bi^^i^jd,: 
of  palaeography  and  criticism.   A  better  man  than  Constantino  lichen- 
dorf  ^J^r.sijch  .a  work  could  hardly  be  ;found;r..tbi*iis..pe?fe(3tly.wU 
known,  at  EoBjiej    but  here,  i^s  everywWp  .^Ue^  iifiirroj^ripindei^awsM 
remns  supreme,  opposing  tl^e  .pubScatiop  of-  .thei,  ^^br^d,j.B^PW^  - 
Bible  by  a  ^a^ant^  n^^t*  rRo3oa^»    .Tisobewiorfj.flh^ly  s.«fi^ 
vti^pjQ^  Popfi,  to  wbom.he  openly,  cQflwiWat^Vpkl/l 

intflijtionj  ?he  P^pi^  !fns,W)ered  evasiWy ,  ait  j  first,  .M  deebij^  |$ \  Jw^tll 
he  |iiB[iself  intended  to  publish  suxih  aiv  /edition,  which  .shQwl4<W,  mi^f. 
thgimperi£^.e|diti(w,of  the/.CodexSi^aiitiiJW/  .I?i  facit,t.the.opcd^i^  fofi.' 
thi3  york  was  issued  .a  few  wee^  ^ia<ve;i  but  the,  diffloulty  ,whp#  to,^ 
in^jT-ist  yfitb  .th|e.  t^  has  not  been  solved  as  .yet,  TisiQh<8ndQirf  §j  %iljeerr. 
an4 .  assistance  Jiaye  been  4e$ij;€d,jnfky5  ttie,.¥ej?y  ^ypesj^hicjjk  b§rh44<; 
m^defor  tjie  iCo^x.Sinaiticu8'  ^re  to do: service  fcr  the  IRmm^^sQoi^fif 
auji  l^chendorf  i^  said  to  have.coQditiopidly  .^on^^^ted  to  .sji^.f^n,^ 
arrangemenj;. .  To  ;i;is  it  seems  {Unpardonable  that  su^h.av.^T^^etent..  t 
8(^1^^  pi  not  .seicured.  for  thi?  ijpijportwjb  worik,  wi  tiftft  jtfea.tfe^i  . 
cljanpe  is  .Jost  o^  hAviiig,a  reaLsdentifip  e(Jitioi^  brougjhtQutK  ..Tifbat.:. 
great  difficulties  the.f^xaqt  reading  of  thi^  ^most.  ancient., ime^nseript.;* 
oflfejcs  is  best  shewn  by.  the  r^visioii  of  tiie  tw)  Mfi  editao^^ofthe  JN^w, 
Testament,,  whidji  tju^i:^e»dQrf  hfw  ej^equted  dnririg  his  .p^e«en<i,st«y;it  j 
Rome,  notwithstandijngn^^y  iflapecWe^te.'' .?  ,.. .  ..     ,,;   ...,f  -., . 

, ,  Ano^ner  Mo^tta  JStoTie.-^Xh^  Imperii  Academy  of  (Soie»cas  i^f  Vj^iw^  . 
has  received  the  fallowing  in^poVtaot  Qoi»J?mnica;ljion  lEroii^vDr.l^e^i^. 
afij  I>r-  Ei  )^be^  Bosl^,  ^o.  g^tlemen  now  tyavellii^g/iB  EgypV  ift 
gives  fuBpr  p^rticuiar^.  of  a  discovery  .already  briefly  notice^,  wi-thfl/ 
papers :.  *;  ?n  t^^  course  of  oi^  wanderings  in,  the  eastern  .'paijt,Mfi  t^e 
Ddta  and  ,the.Ist%iu«,,in  company  with  Messrs,. Lepsius  and.  Weii^n*- 
bach,.  Yf^  rebelled  Siefi  (thje.^ite  of  the. celeJ^^f^J Tunis,, #id  jti^^sfleiie 
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of  "the  dl«&i«6ctiiral  labtitity  of  Rame^ed^  II.)  on  the  15th  of  Api^l. 
During  our  various  explorations  in  tb«  pkoe,'we  (fisc^vered  a  Wtone, 
more  Hian  liilf  buried  in  the  ground;  rereaiihig  a  Greek  mscription, 
w^^  we'-fcwftfewith  cogged'  to  Hbe  dug  o«t.     What  a  pleasant  ^rprise ! 
The  sione^  oonflftined  an  inseri^tion  in  two  languages;  abd  is  perhaps  the 
mo^  important  <fi8oo^rf  BiAceHaje  year  17^9," 'wfeen  thei  celebrated 
"  Stbne'Of  Rosetta**  Waft  foithd,  wh}<*  g^te  thfe  fefcy' :for  deciphering  the 
ancitent  Bgyplfen  hierogtyphto. '  •  Thd  ^nfis^t^stotte  ^was"  incised  in  iihe  ^ 
tiA^^of  the  th$rd  t§oiffl!»y)  Btei?ge*es  'i.y  adS'koi/^hd'Containg  tihirty-' 
seV66  teertgtyphictfPaiid -s€lv«ityi«ix> "Greek  «]fi^s.  -ItsJSizeia  S  metrei^  ' 
22^ciBHt».-by-78  cefels:  (^Hal<k/7f^.  SIfil.  1t>y2ft.-6^.Engfifth)/-M^8i*i^.\ 
L^itiB  and  Weid^hbtf^  took  A  cardftil  'tracing  •6n  >piipek*  of  both  in6cWp-  ' 
tidtts,  nAiiiAt  we  WA&b  Jwittial  copied ;  Mi^^  itnpreseed  Vrere  W^  ^th  the  ' 
impe^tix^  0^  0is'dis€|dv<$l7'iihat' w&  af^ain  rdturded  to  8a^  6n  ^he  26tb  ' 
A;^L  "  W€'re«iatti«a  tifb  dAy»^  'mad*!  fi^h^aiid  very  dareful  copies  and  ' 
another  trtteiag,  b^sM^s-hafi4ng.^6  sto«ephotographM  tfiree  tfaiei^.''' 
Wft  hope^'t^  fttfwferi  to  the  faaperial  A<iademy  in  exact  topyof'thih^" 
inseriptiofa&'hjr'Aeilt  aaiaiiy  WheA  ^-elMil}  prdbabfy  hat«  sticcei^ded'iii" 
deArfy  desdphfertog  thtel  inteaMng  of b(>th.-^  ^    • .:    ■  '.ryr 

.1    »*^;/  v;jij;  :-.;f."  \)  ..r    ,  .:     j  -    ;•-      /i      :i         •!.     '  '-.^    •'  ..  •'     -'   i"'';  *? 

'Th0/Vi6tkiria^Ii*^tutei  W  5>hilofl[0pM<iar  Sbeiety  <^f  Gr^at  ^Brillain,"^ 
reeen«ly'5e&tttbli6h€5d^foi^«he  ^t^poeeof  p^siecu^in^  i^cie3a<ffl!ieinlesi%ft-''' 
tiottt'in'thfeii^t'Ol  i^binifegic^h  ^t^'^DlViii^Wvea^troi^  haer'jhst'Held^ife'^' 
fii^tg^ftferrfAi^^tfri^X-'Aiaokabki'^A^^  ^^^¥€^6  ]Sy't&^''R)^V.>''y?aItbi''^ 
Mtdhin,'fiWffi^ly'46iit<*^i-^4ii  hrikral  thi^tHry  inm  Bai4ili^c«nieW' '  ^ 
H^isjHtil,  Witeh  -frir^tfr^tikiJtoaMy  ag«iiist-Mr;'Hti!il^^^^^        l^^daB^'^' 
Mr.  Bai»Wui,'ttnd^oth^^i*  ftotiabiHt5e9'%f  »thiif  srinie'sdi,b6r.     Lb^  Bhaft^-"^ 
bury.presidedktJadiftner  which  #tts  %^ld  Vulb'^eqiieiAly,  atid  iipade'  a|^ 
speed*  r^Bftarkiible  lbi*;itfe  ^d-^eftlse.  ^  Be'sfUd'"§cifertce,  aftef  aH/^as  :' 
as  t)p€W  to  ^erltSbiftffi  AS  aiiythltig  -elser;  It^Wris^iii  a  p^etto  st&td  ^f '^ 
deNr^lopMetft*,  that  VfMdh  wafe  a  fifcit' tcM^y  Wals^nbt'a  Act  tb-ii^ 
What  wfeS'Wto^waa^a  free  -trade  in  jteiencei^ifetr-A^^ 
reftige  foirall^the  Gai^6tt«idra* -of  sdeikce^^^f  t8oi^'iiiefr\^ho  it^ 
bdievied,  Mftlth&ugh^iihey'«lWay»  spdke'^h^"triltK:  ^H^  t^ultj^  nW'll.MS^^^ 
saying  that  TC^vfealed  rdi^on held  sometitticfi  suffered 'a^^nfeiiS^  ftoii' its'' 
defenders  as^'fts'  foes.^-'  Often  when  Christian  feai  heATd'<)f^4  hofie/dr'a'*^ 
fliit/'orthe tail  of  tt' jackdaw  b^g  pic^Jed  up  oh  the  gi^shoi*;  thpy  Wetig ^' 
so^nervously  sensitive  *hat  '^hey  "tried  to  distort  tevelatidti  to^mefet  "^e;^* 
faefe  of  thb  diseovery.     It  Akigitt  turn  out  that'the  hoxk  %1ais  not  a^ 'bone,'  \ 
nor  the  flint  a  flint,  but  the  reflection-  l-emained-'that  i^el^tidh'Va's'' 
twisted  about  to  meet  every  new  discovery,  and  that  science  was  the 
great  things  to^ 'Which  reHgi6n  wa^  to  b^  prised.'*     F^ln  fe  TR^jfert 
just  priflied,  w€l  take  the  foUb^ng  extract.' — ^^Ypttr  cbmmittcfe  be^  ' 
leave  to  advert  vely  bri^y  to  the  origin  of  the  "Vfctoria  Institute^' '6ri  '^ 
Maty  24*h,  1855,  i  printed  eirculat^  which  has  iioW  been  in  every  ineni-'' 
ber*fi  liandsj  was  4S^t  to  thfe  newspapers  and  distributed  tb  various  ih^l-  • 
viduals;  ^ojyosing-  to  found  a  Aew  Phildsdfihical  ^odety,  for  tfee'  ptb-pose '. 
of  defendiiig'Reveiftled  Tnrth  from  tttiS^tr^!nted' aitkcks  "niade  npoi  it4n 
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t)ie  namo  gf  3Gieace.  The  reaponse  to  iJm  14^^  w»&  sO'lieaiN^  ratid 
Immediate,  tbat  tbe  author  of  the  circnlac.iaiyd  the  f rieodi  T«i4b  wbom 
he  had  preyiouslj  consulted  were  iaduoed,  40  early  «s  the  10th  oi  Jmie, 
to  issue  a  second  cireular,  addressed,  to  those  iv^o  hM  eigoified*  tMr 
approval  of  the  fouudin§  of  the  prqpos€4  So<fietsr»>.<or/ttiek  ^ci^mito 
co-operate  in  its  formation,  requestpifi;. them  tofatteiulia.pKOtinaiMly 
meeting  on  June  16th:^  to  ponsull  together  as  tp  <(iie  rham  HpcA  .^^iiUeh 
the  new  Society  should  be  founded.  At  this  y^isffcing  tha  BiJ^l  c^  8haSbes- 
bury  presided ;  and  certam  resolutions  M^ing  beeU' agreed  to  rteepecitHKg 
the  objects  of  the  new  Society,  they  were.refeiyed  ioia  ^Bb^oommHt^, 
consisting  of  the  Ber..  Br^  Kobinson  Thomtc^f  the  Ber.  Alex*  ^ 
la  Mare,  Captaia jFishJxiume,  B-N.,  C,B.,  C«^tsia  Franda,  W-.H. 
Petrie,  and  Mr.  Beddie  (with  power  to  add  to  tbeiir  fiuxnber) ;  wbo-msse 
de&rired  tp  report  thereon,  «and.  on  K^thfa:  nMit9rS)'t0iatB«b^6(|«[Siiit^  xnMfr- 
in^,  whic)^  was  held  on  Ihursd^^  Ju^  '22nd*  At  tiua  meeting  Ifie 
objects  of  tbe  Sgciei^y,  terms  of  xifi^ii^beirdiipi  eti^«,.iis  reootilQWidedk'faf 
the  committee^  were  agreed  upon,,  and  the- result  wiw^  made  known  ma 
brinted  circular  (No.  i)  dated  July,  1865,  inviting  yioe-fHitiohai  snen^ 
bers,  and  associates  to.  j'oin  the  Society  £or  the  ipurposefll  and-  n^onittbe 
terms  therein  set  forth.  On  the  1st  of  this  nionth  l&B  menabers  had 
jmned,  and  twenty-9ne  assO€i«>tes,  ^making  179. in  ^all,  inebidiiig  One 
vice-patron,  five  life-membe)s»»  and  one  seoond-dasa  lifeads^peiate^.  Siaiie 
that  date  ten  new  m^nJ^r^  and  three  associates  h4l)re  joined,  ,iaidtiogi'« 
totalpf  192  m^mb^s,|8^.asaocfftt(es»"  -  ./ -   ..:••-  v-^ 

;  ipj;esffr  Jqh^n. — 3^e  Mhpimm  "^ntidns  an.  accolmi  <  of  ^tijia^  ifiimoaB 
j)er'son^ge,  i(i  a  notice  of  an  old  Fseneta  ia^w^y^Bfioh^iik^  CwimSis 
des  Memre9  du  Mou(jU.  ByJS.  (X  de  V. .  PariSr  1626w.  •  ftvo;  (ppu  48il) 
'The  writer  of  tbe  notice,  Professor  de  Jd^oo^i^n,  4aj)re^  '' Maagr  ^peneHS 
We  heard  of  Presto  John,  and  have  ai  y^eiryindistinot.idea/of  hini  -'I 
give  all  that  is  said  about  him,  since  the  recent  discussions  about  the 
Nijie  nvay  give  an.  interest  to  ihe  old  Aotions  of  geography  :^^^  I^e  ]^nd 
Pj^sire  Jean,  qui  est  le  qnatriesm?!  enr^ng,  est  Empereor  4'EtlH.opdi^«fc 
des  Abyssins,  et  se  yante  d'estre  issu  da  la  meode  Daui^  comme  estaht 
desce^idu  de  la  Boyn^  de  Saba,  Boyne  d'Ethio{ae,:}aqudle'  eGrtftnt-vemiS 
eu  Hierusalen|i  pour:  voir  la  sagesss  de  Sal(»D90»,  eatttiron  Fan  da^moade 
2952,  s'en  retourna  grosse  d'vn  tils  qn'ils  noHUBoi^t  Moyledi^  «kiqQtt^lflB 
dis^t  estre  doscendus  en  Ugne  directe.  £t  amsiil  se  glerified^eetoi^^le 
plus  ancien  Monarque  de  la  tenre^  disant  que  son  Empire  a  dur6  'pkis 
de  trois  mil  ans,jce  que  uul  autfce  Empiare  ^.  peut  diire^  Anssi  NiiAst^ 
ei>  .ses  tiltres.  oe  qui  s'ensuii;  I^oub,  N%  Souueo'ain.  en  meft  /Bojomnes, 
rniq^ement  aymS  de  Dieu,  colomne  de  la.  foyi:  sorty  de^  la  vatb  icblndB; 
etc,  Xi^  limites  ,(^  c^t  Empire  toocheat  ik  la  mer  Bouge^  etrsiusMiioi*^ 
tagnes  d^Azuma  vers  1' Orient,  et  du  C0st6  de  rOcciideiii^  il  eflttlKime<dir 
Aeune  du  Nil,  qui  le  separe  de  la  l^ubie^  vers  le  SepiteB^rk)ii  flia  ViMgfpb&r 
et  au  Kidy  les  Boyaumes  die  CongOi  et  de  MoeM^baqoe^  a*-  loi^goeor 
contenant  qu^raAte  degre,  qui  fonVmiHevkigt  ^nq  lieoes^  ^' -oa  depiris 
Congp,^^2l9zan^iqi)[e  quivspnt  au  Midy^  ii«squ'«n  ^gypte^^ti  esiH«tt 
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S«ipteiltrion,'etfl«  largctfr  eontetiant  depois  le  KH  qui  est  X  TOccident, 
inscpi'atur  moiitagnes  d' Ajruma,  qtd  sont  k  POrient,  sept  cens  vingt  cinq 
fimies,  qtti  font  Tingt  nenf  degrez.  Cet  Empire  a  sons  soy  trente  grandes 
Ptdnkices,  B^l^rir,  Medra^  Oags^  Alchy,  Cedalon,  Mantro,  Finazam, 
Baxttaqnea,  Amtiiatti,  Fongy,  Angot^,  Cigremaon,  Gorga  Cafatez,  Zas- 
itmhkj  Z^iti,  Barly,  Belangana,  Tygra,  Gorgany,  Barganaza,  d^Ancut, 
Dufgi^  Ambiacatina,  Caracdgly,  Amara  .  Maon  (etc),  Guegiera,  Bally, 
Ddboiii  ist  Mach^daiw  Toiites  ces  Protdnces  cy  dessns  sont  situees  inste- 
mt^t  BOOS  fii4jgneeqnino3dale,  entres  les  Tropiqnes  de  Capricorae,  etde 
Oauotr.  Maiselles  s^apptochetit  de  nostre  Tropiqne,  de  deux  cens 
dnqnante  lienSs  pina  qn^elles  ne  font  de  Taotre  T^opiqne.  .  Ce  mot  de 
Pre»tre  Jean  signffie  grahd  Seigneb-;  et  n*est  pas  Prestre  comme  pfi^- 
fiteHmpense,  il  a  ctet^  toittioitrs  Ohrestieti;  mats  sonnent  Bchismatiqne : 
iMHnt^HMifl  3  est'Oathdli^pEie-,  et  teconnai^' le  Pftpe'  ponr  Bonnerain 
•PSDnttfe.  Fay  "fen  'qnelqn'vn  ^es  see  Etrescjnes,  estait'  en  Hierusalem, 
■nee  leKjnit  f^ay  coiifei^  sotin^ttt  par  le  moyeri  de  nostti  trncbeman :  jl 
estoit  d'va  p<^  gtftAe,  et  serienx,  soccttir  (rfc)  en  son  paHer,  mais  subtil 
it  tneradlki^  en  tont  ee  qn*ir  disoit.  B  'prenoft  grand  plaisir  an  recit  que 
jelny  iiAs^  de  noi  belles  ceremotiftes^  ^  tie  la  granite  de  nos  Prelats  en 
lenrs^  hiM»  PontEficanx,  et  anti^  dioses  que  je  laisse  pour  dire,  que 
VEtfaiopieii  est  ioyonx  et  gj^Bard,  ne  ressemblant  en  rien  ti  la  salete  dn 
l^urtare^'Dy  h  l*f^reiix  regard  dn  mseral^e  Atabe,  mais  ils  sont  fins  et 
canteleax,  et  ne  se^fie^t^en  penonne^,  sonp^oimeux  i  merueHles^  et  fort 
deyotienx,  ils  ne  sont  dn  tont  noirs'eonune  Pon  croJt,  i*entens  parler  de 
cenx  qui  ne  sont  pas  sons  la  ligne  Eqninoxiale,.  ny  trop  proches  d^ioelle, 
eween^qtli  80nt4ftS(ms  sont  les  Mores  que  nous  Toyons.^  It  will  be 
observed  tiutt  the  author  sj^ks  of  bis  conversation  mth  an  Etluopia^ 
bisbop,  aboni  that  bishop's  sovereign:  "Something  must  have  passeid 
between  ike  I/wo  lAAek.  sat&^ed  the  irtfter  that  the  bishop  acknowledge^ 
his  own  sov<eret^  ohder  some  Idtle  «6swering  to  Prestet  John.** 

M8S.  in  Italy. — Sig^nor  Frincesoo  Tnn'Aera,  snpeHntendeiit  of  the 
iBT«8  of  Naplesv  has  ktelypilbl&hed^  a  collection  of  Greek  KSS.', 
wfaidi^  up  to  tlie  ptesetit  tfettie^,  have  remained  hidden  in  the  archites'  of 
Nai^'ond  Df  the  mbnatiieti^'of  Monte  Oasiino,  Oaraj  and  other  |no- 
DBfltic  boildings;  His  m>i*k  is 'published  in  one  Tolmne  4tO;  and  i^  eiiT 
tiiled*^i%2&kl»ti5'(?^ti^imif;i  W^mSmwarM/n  quae  pattim  Keapoli  in  majofi 
i^bfdario  a  pfidnatia  B^i>th(ka,  parthn  tn  CoB^hensiXJcBnoUo  ac  Cd- 
vmsi  ei  Sn  Ephe&pdli  TabuHano  Nerit^famdiu  delitescenteSj  tn  lucem 
prodeunt,  «ee.  In  the  fltst  part,  enntitled  *'Prolegomeni,"  Wgnor  Trinchera, 
beginning  vriHk' th»  HeU^io  otigi&  of  the  many  cities  and  towns' of  the 
Scmthetfn  ^rovtaoe^,  $k»rteh^  a  brief  history  of  '^Orecesmo  '*  under  the 
BoHBuiB,'tuider'the  dottni^on  of  Hie  Goths,  under  tJie  Emperors  oT  iyzaii-' 
tiora^aad'SQcces^t^y  under  the  Norman,  Swabian  and  AngioViil  kings  i 
com^gdlag  with  a  tejpdtt  of  the  researches  and  labours  which  "he  and  the 
iBMrnfid  men-conneoleil^fHli  him  in  tiie  atcliiyes  of  Naples  hare  made  in 
order  to  oofect  and  eiiplain  the  M^.  of  whidi  this  syllabus  is  com^ 
posed.    The^ deeond  ptft-t  <0t^aSAB  no  fewer  than  852  Greek  MSB.  (with 
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a  Latuv  tgrnnslMion^  fibm  tibe-fiiath  to  ti^e'lbirlieeMUi)  o^sitmrieS'    i^tiy^ 
the  itUrd  fMirt  M^'eano^oaed  <of' the  reprodnctiim  ift/a(»ri?7«7Ai€iiC  nuwcordns 
e^ta^  from  these.  MSSt^ivith- the  sigaaiuiies  A]id.«i3iite,<o£(  the  tintfi&j 
and:  a  oomplcfte  uidQ^  of.-iMlfnQii  «f  w^idisi  ai^  things  treated  of  m<ihG 
MB6.    Undor  tile  temiKfterahik  detoik  wiujeb^  tbese^ocmiitotd  rstippi^s  of. . 
prntiatO'CAdl  and  religious  Hfe  in  the  widdjfi  ^e£(  is  toi^ght*  itp  ^gfat  »  . 
phase  hitherto  imeacploinedof.tiiat  mixed,  iiocidt^  o£.  Qm^  iu»l.  ltaUsi^>  . 
Kovmui  and  bwrhamti,  Catib<>Uo  and-  BfzautiDie*    £>  !i»  a  it^rodiietii^ii;  of 
^the-.hahitoiAnd  focao^.  of.  the  e¥«i3r-4ay;li&  ictf  th9/gekie^iuti^.whi€b  have 
preceded  11B.  ,,....- 

•  Mof<i:f<(f.'th6lk0i  sSea^^l  think  a  hm  facta  seMlTi^  to  the  Botany 
.of  the  Dead  "Seit  Yfdiey  will  nott  be  iiiHbtere6tingrtO(.3j:i>nt  readess^i  as 
they  have  peculiar  importance  in  determining  the  geological  changes 
\?h^h  haye*  ptodftced  the  d^nessioa  of  th^  aorlaoei  of^^ef.sait  Jake. 
The  southern  e^ttrew^tj;  of  the  Ikt^  Sea  VtuUe^  is  iiema^ble  fori4hei<  * 
existenee  of.  two  reiy  dlstiactf  floww-i-one  of  ji^hixxmmt  taid.iliie  other 
ofaiiL  exoe^difiglj  ^lid  andfiMfae  ohaca^ttier^.  >  Xbe- forsner.  >  of  tketo 
existe  la  tibe  •  oasis  of  Ea  SAmeh  and  ^EhgtEdi^iind^^XMnsistsi  oyefl^r  ofi< 
treefi  and  ehxlobs^  m^^smUj.Mimnffff  eptera,  ScUisadora  \PmNm:(^^'(ilalah  ^ 
trdph  pKOoeoia^  i»nd  4<^aaa  8$^^  atvl.hdSKa^deoideifiy  (Nubian rd^)^,i 
Thelatteris  a  tomttftUAtiOQ  of  tJsQfdeseirtJbfa  <a[f  tAxsAm Pelrfi»^ ,S^8i/ 
and'  SJhortlBiiroi'AMca,  ^rineh/xeaiiher  its'  iiio(rtiwiit> 'limit  >.eiitrd^j.^mt^]t; 
bo$H:iiT»)s:<Kfi&iee  gveiiTnadfiBs^atvi^^iiDii^iofyilie'P  iSChsiDiahiaiuit 

or^l^xnm&t' flora' Qf<  iBdjS:edi: jaitd  Est  Bsiffiekf  ahan^  Qdaeeoui oak  in  tbeci 
inq[ms$[ibtforei.*uaf;.;8iii^  thd^oo^sitincie'  f^irtfas.lidbteiy  oil  deaort^ftfiofCV'' 
altiiongh  itsfboiBfedarjris  defi^^ed  faj  ^eirjAbsupt  limitd/  iaiifdsiljtjexgpiainqd/ 
by.  tibe  >presttvt  .pbysidaloharttotevs  'ofii(iher>jcbmsd2^  setiti^gi  it);i^  jitie.ti 
oo9y(aiiuous<.i«act  il^nron^'  Arabia*  I^r^iifbid  ,Sne^    TheijQideitnrenfle><  < 
hovifeyer,  ofiiBed  >8ea  landiNohiam  £ol^mfrlTMc]^l]!a4vlja%j:;[Kndi^ 
thw  ^oifth  in  ksniniyits.  p3ri>fuBio^:itt)tVHi»  flsnall;]solatled':'Ofl8Q&^  idnoh." 
do[T90i^  together  ooYisr i>tw)etit7»  8qiiitveTnule6^ift>a^f»]fOSdsld}k^ 
ca&i  onljr  be  -^xplainsd  'by)f»:^tposing^'ft  oobtistiit^  of  Oasia^  to  hiate  ^ccistedi  ^ 
foi^erljr  ibetween.'tbeiuE^ediSea  :a9id  .De^dSea;  iBaaii^  .  .[El\e[(.£ftiinayi 
espedsUjthebifdv&tlna^  of  tiicfle  OMesLJEmd  that  at  iJ«mefa6 'hears  4his 
oiQi.  eqiuiUj'»tii0pg}|c;  ihe  exifitensQ^of  fthatjrer^t  loca^  bt^di  Oa^er^jnuii 
chaiekm^  ia  tbesfe  oaaes^  atidiakocof  snchitaropiot^  jfonkis  las  Gsneidsr  and: 
Iiqqtsta  Palestine^c  point  :to  tfaie  i^amei>oonidiisi(m  thai»;th9i<idrhide.WAd|r 
Arabah  vaisiVitbin^iiite  period  of  the>ez3stiuag>'flprar  andiMiha.i^tfMrtik 
oa«is.  .  I  tiidik  M.' Laarteii  has  fifaewn  Tsscy 

ney«r^found.  itis  wa$r  thoou^  i^e  Ai»babtintaiJiie>£]eid('3«a,  landiithal 
the  ;&)i;nler' higher  .leyel  of.lkho  selit'  htkemras.due^jto  a  ^gtei^ vratnfaU 
than  tabed  plaQeutPalestine^.at  preBemt^.whiohiseeftayui^born&iaut-bj 
thettemdrk^l^^  d^tk  of^  Hof  wdter^wora.  voidies^ : and.)  esfMetallyifhirihe 
vast  river  ocra|E8e& : which,  itraverse  the  .desert  platflwixx of  .Bdornhdni'' 
whidh  take  tiiBirri^ia  the  <high'lhnd/alxnit  MeiN^h,  fsaddiaffe  evidently 
been  dry^  since  the  im^  t)f  Ab^ahani.  M  ithisi  greater >  ratnlall  acceitipfts 
for  the  exifitence  of-Nubito  hraa  m  PaleBtLoe^  the  ohtna^te  ooold  not 
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h&re^beeaiYerfmbik  cbMet  thm  it  is  aipt«seftt.  Hie  gr^ftfcer el^tiitiQi 
of  the  mmmtains  of  north^m  Pidestine,  Mount  Hartncm^  and  Anti^ 
lebanofi,  by  mcreamng  the  volnme  of  i^e  Jordan;  would  have  been  qviie 
sufficient  in  all  ptdbidb^iiy  to  aoeoimt  for  l^e  fofmer  liigiier  leviel  of  the 
Buxia/^  qtlhe  Dead  iSea,  winch  probably  more  tian  doubled  its  present' 
extent,  so  greatly  increasing  the  sorface  for  evaporation.  This  would 
piobaUy  ha^e  moreased  the  rainfall  to  an  extent  tbatwoold  not  only 
eiqplain  the  xleep  wadies  and  the  water-^xmrses  of  the  desert  ol  Beer- 
shebai,  bat  would  aiso  faaye  rendered  tiie  Arabah  fe^tik  along  the  covu^e 
of  streams  flowing  from  its  water-shed  into  the  salt  lake  to  tiie  nc^tk, 
and  into  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  sonth.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  to 
explain  all  the  phaiometia,  and  also  to  agree  in  the  mab  with  that 
acbnmeed  by  M.  Lartet.-^^-BKiu'AKiir  T.  Itcmv^.^^Tke  Rtttder. 

Frenek  Mimdn  in  Si^.^^^the  folloidmg  report  by  M.  E<  G.  Bley,  to  ' 
tfae^Minlsterof  Public  Jnstntction,  Imui  just  been  poUished  ki  Paris; 
''  Bi  the  mwB^  of  Angosty  1864, 1  was  chatged  Irf  your  Bxcdlraey 
wiHi  a  sdent^  misuon  in  thenoctii  of  Syria,    l%e  principal  object  of 
my  mission^  besides  the  stody  o£  the  militaty  mai^ements  of  4^ 
Crosaders,  was  the  eorreoticm  of  the  gi^graphy  aiid  aidi»dogy  of  iho 
monntains  of  the.Ansan6s4indof  the  regions  lying  in-  tiie  padmlic  of 
Aleppo,  ;0a:the  sight  bank  of  ike  Oftvmtes;  and  between  l^at  -rir<^  and< 
theSiqAirates.    '^einoantains' of  -yur'Ansari^ST^p^knowtt  itt  aiiSent 
times  aiiderl.he  .naniea  df. Mounts  Bargyhisfand  wMdi  -separate  Hie 
basiii  of  tiie  Onmtes  item  ike  littoral  ikikk  M»dii»riaaiean^44HKre/y«t'  - 
littfe  known.    In  Hie  begimiing  of  :the 'pittsent  omtbry:  the  Brnpeitir-- ' 
NiKpoleoa-seot:€k>LBdTttin  toexpl(yr&  thebi^  but  li^s-was^  assaesi^atetl 
infifae  year  ISl^.  -  Since  that  tdmie  few-trsrellera  him' penetrated  iaatoh:  i 
these  mystoioas  vall^,  whioh,  faowevei^  %em  pointed  ont<  by^  ih» 
eminent  geographer,  Kaii  Ritt^  for  reaearch.    Bconkhatdt  wtfathe* ' 
first  to  tiwrarse  tfae-sonthem  est^emity^o^  thB:nKnin)tiaiB,  'and  1x>.  throw  ' 
some  ligfai  cm  the  topQgniphy  of  a  portion  of  these  coiuitms.   Setireto  " 
tiie  years  1848  aud  18<52,  the  Amerocanr  nyiBsioBaries,  Eli  Smittiand'- - 
Thompson,  and  afterwards  ^yde^  trairersed  thesemoontains  witii  a  Tiew 
to  the  eslaUirinnent  of  m  ProtestaBt  mission-  and  schoblsf  bt^t  th^- 
effoits  were  hopeless^    £3i  Smith  aloneredleeted  geogni|diieri  note*  of  < 
great  mterest,  whidi  he  oonnnmiicsted  to  Kaii  Ritter^    &t  conse^nenoe, 
howev^,  of 'tiie  death  of  their  anihorv'  these  notes  seem,  to'ha^ebeeft^i 
lost  for  ewet  to  sdenoe.    £oine  itineraries  of  the  Bev^Mr.  GSionipson,  / 
pnUished  in  the  Bibliotheca  S^aerOf  si^Med  ns  with,  the  fint  serionr 
inlortnatian  respecting  Ihe  districts  of  Snfita  and  M  Hosn^    ithese 
regions  were,  dlso  ^viidtcd  by.  Lieat^  Wiidpole ;  bnt^  nnfovtanately,  his^ 
notes,  like  those  of  Mr.  Lyde^  do  not  inmidh  exact' notaoos  sekidire  to 
the  eonfignzatico  of  Ihe  covntry.     In  the  month  of  May^  1861,- Mr; 
Waddington  traraned  die  sonthem  eztremcty .  of  thespor  ol  ike^ 
moantuns,  on  his  way.fiom  Ealaat  d  Hosn  to  Masmad,  and  visiied  the'  '^ 
yiUagies  of  Safiia  and  Kartomnan.     In :  tfaa^  followii^  year  the  Cotntie 
de  Vognd  went  from  KaliEatel  Hosn  across 'the  distrfet  of  Si^ta^to 
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TWtosA.  '  Lfc^tiy,  one  dobnncieirt  alohdftiWifehed*Vi4^  "wttB  't*rtcfee  ii(E>t«i«^ 
of  the  <5oiintry--^tet  utifortuniftely  otiff  ttf  the  coaertP-i^tiamefy,  'tb#^ 
Bttgli«h'hydfogMpMciebiH^i)frtWfe!^atiil6d2:'        '    '  '  ■  »•  ^  ..  h 

'  "lawivcd  m  Syrfa  at  the  ettd  of  the  ifiohtli  of  August,  166^4,  af -the^ 
moment  that  'the  Due  de  Lnynes  had  completed  hlsi'eiriaTfcaMe^teif^io-^ 
rttac^i  (>f  the  Dead  Stett,'and  I  fotfcttd'  at  Beyrotith'  lite  boftlpafikte  IJkm;^ 
Vignes,  who  was  about  to  set  off  f6t  =the'iW4)dgfe''6f'  i*ecft!fyin^  »the^ 
astTOnomical  detettnmatioii  of  Piiliftyria  and  <jf  ^  settfes  bf  p6&it«  ibilte' 
t^lley  of  the  OrcJiiteg.  '  fhfe"  officer  Aftd'  1  det^rttthi^d'toiiJaitty  aii'bvtt 
^*Wghiphical  Ifllbdiirs  In  cotltieetion  ^th-eiictf  other,' And  brfbrestepii^ail' 
itlg  #e  riieafftn-ed  a  trislngle  near  Trtpdi  tb  i^etvfe  ais  point  of  dejiafttti^^:' 
0n  the'ISth  of  Sept^mbei*  we  qiilttM'TrfjjdHJ'tod'iii  a' few  IfcMft^ 
cjTO^fied  two  rii^en^— first,"  the ^  ITahaf  ^'''  B6tea,"*lt^^t'he^pbMt  ••«*ttW 
Orthosi'a  stood,  and  afterwafds  the  Mhir  el  EeWri'-  t3hUhe  fc^owifig' 
dfty  we  sepatAtM— M/Vlgnesj^lng  t6^ai^ar^J9Bto^^l)iJ^'E^laat^el'HaK 
^lid  I  townrdg  the  rtdrth.  -  On  the?  'safee'dkj^  liiivirgtid  "aife  'gti^^t^lftiW 
whidi  stretehes'between  the  motirttiiiii^  x>f  'Aklkkr.-kM'h'k  rti&^em  ^tef 
lifebftnofn ;  anddnring;' the'follbVdhg'<!fey6'rpass^1iii^ilgJi''th«'tii^^ 
of  CMra,  EI  Ht)sn,  and^SkAta;  WheiSi  I^Att^^lJfe^culha^ 
<^f  €he  ehttn'of  the  Aniai^^s', 'at  aii  'Mtitttd*  of'!^ati*^li2b(>^iiifet^?'f'it 
vds'hu'^ife  riifflst 'bf 4heae  tooiintaini  ihkt'l^^f(mM\^^^^he^^iikieMtf^ 
Hfo8n>St*Afe(tti8iti;'«iel  tidtt^  c^^'th^  t^p'fe^^f  Mmik¥;'iifin^'^M'^iiij 
Ik^  ihiBili^Bl^d  bj' iifetft/^Wa!{i61fe',idti* 

yy*'  dtikiioWti. '  '  Thfe  fi^t '«hirig^tha«^'ritfikfe  fthe'^d'%  ^teaftdfiiy 
m«m  ^  ftitd^df  thfe  iih(Mt'B&<^tbb«^1s^  takfe'ei^R>feti^,  144  mkt^ 
JdWg  ahd^Wthfe^eg^li^dc^*  lihe  fi^re^  Hs^'M^'tlaHarfd  kppikiiikMa''^ 
ttAp^zimk,  'so^'that  iii^  ^lan  resembl^^that' i6f  iffiai»itti*'e4'^'6<a^fei4f»%e 
J^silem:'  'If  is  th^'  'befift4)f4teeli^ed  ftjyebMefl  'dFtfiet^  eMofenffei' ' *Ik 
fe^kJotfdtrrfctfeddF'  W<]iek8»baieaMHn^'fr6m'6'ti  Siffrietf^  lii'l^kH,  2=*§5 
tb"2*9(J  hi  iieight,  and,  dh' 'atr  avlr-ageS  fhM  *i8  ceiithtl?jti^4"  tb^TW 
iri^ti^  5ft' thi6kh<fe8V  -Oliei^  i*i^''^ela?'^ttiti(5^^l!olhe'eti6^^  'dtf 
o#(ii(yf  the  piertf'  tf'  €i*t' Whi<ihlf8tciefe'  th^'^iidrthfifeaSt  'i^ayte-ifettd  'iM) 
insertions:  l!he  fiwtf,  1ri''(3r<eell^,  lie(i(^ilk''t8ie^'adiji^oi%'^adfe  Ifco^hfei 
tWis^l^by  a^'KlinlJ'bf '^S^eiK^sy  th^'^c^dj  tii'^ti^i,  ^d''k^t6tda«bii^df 
ifts^^tfetotieft  dtiring^th^'llctoati' ^^i*W!';  •  ffithl^  ttSaote  '^f^  tfe'6iiel«dto*l 
ifees  a't6m{il^V)f^t^e'l64iiri'^rd(!ji*,''4r!!ifch'«ee^ 

pliteiy  fin5^h<^^  tttid  in  'front '  eif^th^'  peristyle  1^  k'^^t^/  wfiMi  *pt^' 
batbN  ifAs  ^Aim&feHy^'Wreired  'ii^m^'htih^^'^'^dtif^^'-^ibi^^^^ 
ex^y  afttdthier'grbiQ)'  >6t  effiflies/^  M(ich^e^^^le't>t  ffie'>deSiM#y  WB  =BI 
Dfeir,  or-^fhe^  Mmamtf:  *'-  It  (56ti»Mi*^  ^^thal^f^^fej,  if^i^^ly  df 
ii''g6dd*'  peWdd,^;aiid^^f  ««  iittpb^ft^^^tt^ttt^e^^'^Whi^ffifffSHiAps, 
jJt^t^'<df  0ti|itei*'^w^e  aicctrttome4^to''asstett>le.'^  €»if^lfci''Sfemf  oeeii- 
slotf  I  had1fch*'op{HiWtt«fi^'^f  ^^istting  agfeifi^1*ie¥feift«iife%fitff«ft^ettiary 


iMa&obry'lyen^ii;th,'Whic^  ajgt^d  with  t*be  of dinaff  di A^ilobs  of 'dl!M?e 
ai*6hiieettim    the  samfe  fact  was  ofcserv^dby  MJ  Joyau'ia'flSe'ihiittS  of 
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B^U^eer  i  Aipk  it  rigj^lf  Iq  r^mwrk  tbis  grm%  peooliadtj,  wliich  oj^p^inny 
i&  three  differeiit  pldce^i  evideotlj  with  $ystemi^tic  segular^y.  Xthp^ghi 
it  my  dnty  to  give  several  df^ya  tp  the  exaxaiiiation  ,of  4he$e  ix^torestiiig 
ro||)8«<  Ither^for^ Jelt  tii^e  sitei  Qf  HQfU(i  Siov^eiin»ii)  Wi  deecciMiing 
towards  the  south,  I  followed  the  ridge  of  the  dtc^ioy. and  visited  the 
spriag  k»Qwn  9»  Nabar  ea  Sabte  (  this  is  .the  Sabbatical  stueam  mi^x^ 
t^oiaed  both  b7.Plw7.and  Jps^phus,  i^d  .on  the  bai^,o(  which  litnp 
rected  on  bia  wa7  to  Autipch  aft^r  the  &ie^  of  Jerusalem*  Afterwardsi 
in  maki^^  m7  way  towards  Hamath«  I  saw  the  ruiiis  of  Saarin,  thja 
M(m8  Ferraxidw  of  the  Qrusaders— i-the  «ite  of  BAphaneo*--T«i^.  the 
cel^hrAted  cattle  of  Massiadf  the  anciont  rosideace  of  the  I)ta'il>Kebir)  .<>r 
tirajod  Prior  of  the  Bateuites  of  Syria,  Hamath  haying  beea  thoroughly 
stndi^  b7  m7  learned  pin^fceesor  aaxd  f rieud^  Mr,  Waddingtow,  I.  Q»ly 
st^y^  a  few  days  in  th«^  place,  nbenuee  X  went  to  exf^uiiiie  tiie  ruina  of 
Seliqeib^  pu  the,  right  bank  of  the  Orontes,  and  found .  there .  s^ver«t} 
CoptiQiuseriptiqu^,  fuUpf}  i^itferest,  ^ud  bating  feom  tbi^  early  years  .^f 
t^Q  SLegira.  Seliu^  pi^es^ts  the^  p^puliarity  of  ba^ipg,bee;u  built  by, 
Mussukoians.ou  the  sit^  of  a  Bj^antiue  city,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
be^a  IreuopoUs.  I  aiso^  studied  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  of  SchoumaSipiff 
wtiich  Eemal  £lddiii-.6>ihou  Hafs-Om,ar,  the  historaau  of  Alejipo,  aa^ 
was  rebuilt  by.Melik  Mpudjahid.  I  th€^  proceeded  to  .AJleppo  ,bj 
l^arrebaud  Sermiu,  bl-  ^  J'oad  which  has  upt  yet  ,beei^  mapped...  ^ 
visitij»g  th^.^Fuiuspf  Areym^  I  g^ed  the,  site  e|  JiJieiubedjy  the  a^ci^ent 
Hi^apoli^,  situfited  iu  a.xocky  plaiu,  about-  six*  miles  from  th^ 
Euphrates*  .^ere  stoqd.  the  tes^^iu  which,  accprdii\g.ta  Lucjau,  tbo 
riiH)8  ^mmti^ed  iur  his  i^eatiise,  i>^  Df&  ByricL^-  w«re  sol^mxoze^l.  Oqi 
]:eaGkiu|^. the.  centre. of  these  ruins,  one  is  struck  at  once  with  the  tppoi- 
graphy  ^f  the  sanctuaries,  9^  described  by  the  Qreek  author.  ,To  the 
west  of  the  city  mi^y, still  be  seen,  half  dned  up,  the  Is^e  in  which  the 
gapred  fish  were  kept*  -  Xt  was  on  its  bsjiks  that  took  place  the  cerempAy 
of  the  descent  of  the  lake  of  which  Luciw  gives  such  ^  curious  ^i^ccoji^ut^ 
A  little  further  on  is  the  hill  on  which  stood  tl:^  tei^^ple ;  the  orients 
tion  of  its  chief  axis  is  north,  with  a  quarter  west.  Unfortunately^ 
nothing  remains  of  the  bu^ding,  unless  it  be  some  shapeless  fragmenta 
mingled  with  l^ie  Arab -constructions  of  the  Middle  lAge  which  surround 
iU  The  hill  and  the  sacred  lake  akme,  recall,  with  1^  certain  exactne3S» 
the  places  described  by  the  Greek  writer.  The  monuments  of  th^ 
ancient  Hierapolis  disappeared  to  furnish  material  for  the  consider. 
tions  of  the  Lower  Emjpyure,  whose  work^  in  its  turn,  was  displaced  ior. 
the  edifices  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors.  Nevertheless^  I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  Arab  insciif^tions,  which  ave  not  without 
interest ;  and  I  was  foitoaate  enough,  to  find  m  the  mid^i  of  the  ruinsi 
Qf  the  temple  a  stela  in  lava,  representing  the  Goddess,  of  Syria  seated 
on  a  thiK)ne»  supported  by  two  licms,  and  conforming  in  all  respects  to  the 
desqriptioa  given  by  Lucum.  Betuming  again  to  Alef^,  I  proceeded 
to  Latakieh  to  explore  the  northern  part  of  the  mountains  of  the 
AnsarieB.  Taking  the  course  of  the  Kahar  er  8ahioun)Oiie  of  the 
priuieipal  affluents  ol  tlie  Nahar  el  Kebirrof  Latakieh,.!  traversed t$uc^ 
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QCBrntky  the  eaatoOR  of  Siiiioiin^  Keidabft^  joicb  M^telbifth,  Vhere  I 
tisit^d  tbft  rains  of  thi^  castle  of  that  tmme ;  bat  Ihfey  prasctai  nodiiiig 
but  a  laasB  cf  rahbish  belonging  t6  the  Cttod^aii  middle  age  ejo4"the 
Arab  period*  Th^  ^  deeoending  agnin  to  JebU^,  where  t  detlred  to 
make  somegsddeaioal  obseirationti,  weregmned  the  moinaliMm't^' visit 
tiie  catrtong  of  AJeika  a&d'fiiadmeiffi,  wdiid^vtisd  Aefinjp^e  Middle  'A^ 
by  the  Batenitee'  of  ^TVia.  "Hie  4kspeotof  'this  portion  ^f  ik^^s&atiWy  is 
very  wild,  the  aide^  of:  the  vaUeysfovmi^g almo^-ib^ao^^Meprt^- 
pieM;  ^e  kffle  w«te  foniMiHy' wooded,  bift  the  co^e^-li&y%^Mi^^tly 
been  biimt,  and  the  white  ifehe*' maybe'  seete  here  and^fiere.'  .A^w 
large  erergreetioi&s,'  4eepoiled  of  theif  Miage^m!  'hidf  bsitb(9MM«^'^ill 

the  abiFti;^  giof ges  add  to  -ihewiMdM^fttioff  ef  this  s^^b-'^  'l^%£d- 

'   ings^aKe  to  be> s<)eft  bmt  a/^f)^ mid^^ble  h«rt^  vAW^^^lbfMSiit%9^d 

fsHftia^tes,  as'Wild'i«ida6«{>ie<^es4u^ikd'i|]i^  fo<iik  Ity^whMi'lh^^are 

■  eorwmad^. ''  In  the  ttiidst  oftbe^  't<!fdk9'  6fre  thi^«Ai^'0f>i!i#<A6«es*  of 

Ale&B  and'-Kadfiatms.'  Thefottfitet'  fe  ^  itlrbost  ferflirdj^  de^trei^,;^,  tod 

'» 'its -remains' pfesenf^ni  diifth6e6^gkib\^ir^:^eT^tSl,*^Hfi'^^^ 

'  -A  vestige  remakid;  IbraMm  ^ttcha^^haVing^-  blovi^  4%  trt  drirlng^lffiflr  cam- 
paign agai!is#>fche-i^dai^'in'I8^: ' -ISife  to^adehi  Vflfe^ (^F  Ei(dtii6us 

'  i&^nhawted  'atectet  eiscfclildffeiy  hy  Mmaelites.   -El^jfe'tKe^l&tst^-lkiiied 


-df  tfe6'"C»ii^«iaisTn<^S^a;^«rid^Hich^daW^'f*^a  ^^W^.  ^^  - 
'-'^^  '^-«Th^%rix>tf^fltt(^^-^s^'^^iri  W^^  J4^'^b/tb^^d*Hs8fl4r8 
'^th  this  -barfc^bf  'SyiiaH^^i^  coiiiiected'^H^^W^oift&'bij^^ 
."  ^tatiotys;  WibiiilV^fltel!  ^4tfifpi^^^lAi,  atid^i*^i«rtiiBW^^^^ch 
'  e-xAst  i^ifl:^  ;toey  jii^s^iit,  oti  a  smiUbcMtf,  W^ffi'^M'iiHt^ W^tfe  aSn- 
'  Jott,  ^i^^it^^AM^'S(}ni^/ali(!  compbsfed^bl  Hwb  vflfittiea''^HIi;'^ch 
"  'w6re'Biftditi<lfe'd'by  Vdodeh  plkift6;-^W'gWtetiiM*'11iia^b^^ 

s6rved'4ii  'ttie  dorifbu  of  IDjj^allr  Mm  Wdtffe  a^ ^the^  UMi^iid^V  is 
'  the  openjng  df  a  tifetern:     Thei^towe^J'^VliM'  cMd'iti^fe^  ti'd^ibtit  a 
sttfall  gairifetyri;  cisstti^ed  ttdmmtrtitetttioh  beW^  thfeMstfei^iihfiiir^^ 
tlie'purpofeeof 'bte6k'liotise&  inittddet^h  Wkltfar<i,'''b£'4n'^Eiij^e''^^^^ 
'  ^ohe  possessed  tb€^  impottaitce  of  1*ort6sa.- ' ''TBis  fe^t*^^^^^  a 

double  enceinte  of  walls'  and  deep  fdksei^  "Siti^^^hf  hi^^  ^^^  the 

north-^est  angle  of  the  feite  once  occup'ieil  by  tb^  toVh.    ^^iieight  of 
the  inner  wall  alW^'the  defenders,  who  occupied  ^ei'do'uKle^ren^ated 
line  Whichrcfowned!  ft,  to^aid  those  onthd'outer  wallfn  ca^^^^ 
The  whole  of  both  walls  is  flanlced  with'  ^qiidre  to\^erg'.^*^*tk        ;cen£re 
of  the  redui^t  !^6se  all'the  fixid^ssones^bf  a  gra^  'Middle 

Ajg:es-— chapel,  donjon,  grand  salle  or  cbAteau;  ^etCr^',*fe^^^^i4o"ri^        of 

^ '    .--—.-     ''"scribed  by 


which,  the  base  stilt  exists,  is  apparently' that  ^bJcK*'w,  d&cri 
Wilbrahcl  of  Oldenburg  .and  Jacques "de  Viti*y.  unaer  tfie^  Turris 

Antaradis,     My  various  excursions  having  occiijae^'^toe^^iair  the  13th 
of  Decemb^,^  and  the  rakiy  v^easoik  eettihg'.  in^^^  I  '^kvV$onrpR^ied^t(r  take 
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Oh  tie  jfekkptaiim  of' ike  Rotrnm  Mphdhet  i»  Mavi^m  Lm^fm^a. — 
[TheMowiiig'itfiideis  from  thd  Prmkr^^  Begiiter  for  Miiy.5.  The 
imfkQrtanl  que8(iioD  oC  wlttolf  it*  treats  is  viewed  ia  ateiy  pmotical  wajv  and 
the.^nidns  adranoed  afxpear  desemog  of  Uie  careful  conaideiaition  of  all 
who  ar^  u)i€9^ted  in  the  wibjeot*  i^ery  intelUge»t  endeavour  to  fiu^ilitate 
the  simple,  ifiadj^  and  eonrect  repseteniaUein  of  OrKnIal  and  other  foreign 
alphabets  by  means  of  European  ^^bajmcters  should  be  itreleoined  ai  the 

.  present  time^  and  tfaerefi»re  wie,'have  Dleasure  in  cfdJibg  aAtention  to.  the 
following  remarks. — Ei>.  /,  8,  i*]— if  anypractiwl  printer  Will  cwrefally 
$tiidy  the  work  of  Professor  Lepsiuaoa  a  htamdard  ^ipMet/^  i»  will  be 
isonvinoed  of  two  things.  Thd  &r&t  is,  that  t^e  systeon  therein  laid  down 
seems  one  of  remarkable  perfection^  from  a.pbilt^logtcalfioint  nf  vi0Wi».mice 

i  it  ;efBti^iishes  a  full  and  selftconsistent  senjqs  of  sf^bols  for  ail  the  souads 
:the  human  voice  caii.produee]  and  the  second  isiithat  qotsideied  asr  an 
atteaqptito  adapt  t)k/^e  symbols. to  lettenprqssi  .ppotiagrit  is  as  utiter  a 
failara  as  ooidd  possibly  ha^et^eee  devi^eclp  JBqx  evtayrjiew  type  sdd^  to 
the  case  lessens  the  faoUity  ^ith  wbieh  the  composition  ;<aa  be  effected  ; 
and  Professor  Lepsigs  adds  to  a  jingle  fount  oi  B^aifm  ai?d  Italic  a  tptal 
of  more  than  m  hundred  andf^iy  ^^u^  '^^orts."    That  is^  they 

■  amount  to  about  170  spiral  aecent^.aad  dia^ioal^mj^rk^  pjaced  ov^,  or 
uuder^.ti^c  ordinaiy  alphabet;  and  ^  nesHrlyitk^  ^t^^^k;  of  th^s^  would 
require  separate  pl^ldles  fpr  Uie  jt^per  9s  V^U  ai  tjip^  Ipif  er  ftssq  oCboth 
Koman  and  Italic^  eve^ifwe  omit  small  (^pitatf^  we  .in>isj^,Dpi,uli^iply  almost 
cy^ry  sig^,  by.^iwr  for  th^'f|09iplfit^'4oi?i4''ir  $«J^uW^PflS9^  .^H^  ^® 
adapted  to  thevftrkd  reqai^emc^t^of  co^pafi^ercja^as.w 
ing.  without  a  variety  of  foui^s^.of  different  bodi^  ap^  fapes>.th^  fxinfusion 
becomes  worse  cpufoun4e4»  a^d  thp  mipd  i^  pj^feQiiy,ie^^dp^  f|sti- 
Q^ting  tihe  total  of  the  hqclcs  mi  crooks  and  mpofis  and  fnvowu^ads  t]bat 
would  have  to  be  added  to  a ]jrintmg-offi(;e  " jfaijj  in"  wi|h  the  founts  of 
Professor  Lepsius.  And  yet  it  is  to  tBis^incr^Mv  awkwjqrd  tjy^ 
system  that  a  pumber  o^^  Missipniry  ^Societies  nave  ^yen'  their  agproval 
and  support ;  especially  the  Chiiroh  Mis5ibnaiy^^oci^ty,Vfiie|i  enforces  the 
adoption  of  it  at  all  its  stations,  "The  only' gi'ounSdii.w^^  ttis  can  be 
accounted  for  is,  wf  venture  to  s^y,  that  the  managexs  ot  ttese jUs6^ 
are  »o^j?rw^^«^^  for  iHtiey  had  Wn,  ttey  would  iio  more  nay^^  adojted 
an  alphabet  which  pUes  Hree  several  accenh  cm  o^.fc^^J  tha^  lKei.^9^^^ 
have  ^one  back' to  the  Egypiian  hlerojgjyphips  t       „  .^  .,.',.    i 

In  many  other  matters  oesides  tb^  representation  of  soiuid^  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  compromise  between  what  is  theoretically  perfect,  an3  w^ai  is 
practically  attainable ;  whilst  a,  neglect  of  this  entails  notfiibg  but  failure 
in  the  matters  we  propose  tp  accomplish.      *  V      . '      |'  [  '   . 

Now  let  us  lay  down  two  facts  needfid'  to  te'bbrne'  in  iniiid'by  tl^se 

Who'arfe"«o^  practical  printers:-^  »   ^  .    .i   .   j-.. 

*'  I.  That  whilst  in  writing,  and/ consequently) ^ija  ITt'hbgriaphy,' there  is 

no  difecuUy  in  placing  diacritical  ^igns  orer  or  wjiS^  a  letter,'  yet 

in  letterpres^' printing  every  feuch  marked  ty pis  hecessitktes'  either 

'  ».  iSUmdard  Alphabet  far  I^namg  EmmaUa^Lmigidag^iamd  EareifrnjOrdphie 
Systems  to  a  Uniform  Orthogroj^^y  in  JSur^Qp(sp,n}fj^rSf ,  .f^o^don  :t  ^^Uj^nis  and 
Norgate. 
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.  a,.lftiBiroMt  on  pQi|K^Rj,(ff  ^teeitlkfi  i^aatsk  kas  .to^  be  '^.jintifiedrf- 

.  m,a9$paraite  limsMi  a  gi^t  ej^penditure  of  iliiiie  and teonbH  dnd > 

at  a  gWly  inerisas^d  li<ibility  io  erroTial  pceas.  >    ' 

11.  Tb^ti  OB  ihefioB^miy^  whilst  m  wiiting  it  ifl.nUittc  iessueasf  ti^- 
f^pand  sepufB^. marks  at  the  9id$  of  the  letteta,  yeA>  ia  iette^veta^ 
priBtuig  .marl^  of  i^y  kiini  aie  fCMiGlily  ao  pidced.  :    .  ■  r 

Remember,  we  are  not  denying  i\it  po99ihili(ly  o£  piiniiiig  witiiF^iKiuIti*  • 
plied  aooan^,  any  w^  tbai^  w«  deny  tbe  posnJbaUiy  of  usdng  noiosalftle 
letter  ^  pvJiBt  Chipeae.    3ttt  4iho  praoticalHiity  of  €i«rytha^  is:  m:%W 
inv0i9ie  TAtio  of  ita  diffleulty ;  and  its  goaeral  adofMtion  depends^  not  imn\f 
on  whether  it  cai»  be  4oim9>  b^ton  tbe  degree  of  q^sq  with  wdui^b'it  iii«j> 
be  ^ocompUsfaed^    .  .         >  .    ^: 

elt  ia  on  Uiia  gix>^nd  Uiat  we  bdieye  Frofeasor  Jiax  Miiller'ii  poK^peaitiofi 
to  be  tba  beat-rvif^i  to  work  wUh  the  toola  already  iaonr  baaids,  ondtead 
of  adding  to  tbeoii  not  vm^ls  ^BXrhunckedtfold,  bmt  ienrthonsahd-foR 
¥or  if  letterpress  is  to  be  in  India  and  Cbinaali  tbat  it.ia  at  .tbia  mome^ 
in  tbia  conntxy  laod  FrRnear-^andlesa  tbara  aU  this  we  ougbt  not  ta  qial^e 
caloulation  for^^an  iipmenae. variety  of!  ai^s  aiMJi  patteras  of  4he  Bomftn 
alpbabat  will  be  rei^uired,  every  one  of  whiob,iaa.  well  as  all  tbe^  ^»o0k: 
founts,,  wiU  ^vei^  bse  suppli^  with  tbe  iiaiir.aocenta>l:  -'^  '    >  :  "     ^    ' 

)MQ)?e^  i(Urnifig  Qvm  the  iaciiMiYeiuei^oaa  49if  ;ad<^ng)LepsiaB*fMByat6m,' 
let  vs,add,g(9e,9r  twp.otbeus^-r^      ..  '    i       •  ;     i         .:>  o:  jI  y-uv.-, 

^iirst^  Mwtasdpfiediand  afic^fwqr.iof  f'  corapositioBi!^  ^pentk  ^neb^ii^h   - 
the  ,^|ef^fi|^a,tot,|thei  »^  put  into  4her|H-iifcter'at.bandai  rapidly fiwi9ltt»  -" 
MS9*^ic^tainijg^j9u0h.oamplioatedjaiQe8&lt8  aa^tbeaatt^  I     ::  :,•  ...i  (I.ijv/ ,.o^ 

T/i;:-  15  .:-.^;v    1  .  .     '■•       .        ■   -  -.  -!  -^•^■•:-    •^■'  ^i-^'^'*  i>^^':^^- 

7,!  I.   ..:■:::  M  :.  .     g      &      g  •  ^.     fi-I'r'h'-':        ..Jj  :■-  uui^^^K^ : 

'.  ( /ii;>-.  .;  :i.  ..■  /^     •        •   '  ".     Ti  ^r-! -sO  .:/>'.       I.'-.'    .r..  ■  . -'.i  iK'fniiioo /: 

must  necessarily  largely  increase  the  chances  of.errpr.-       ,:  . ..  o*   .r.^ns  /i  .^  . 

.^econd:,  ^0  n^^ny  markt xjrov^ed  on  tp  tba  line  dft^Q.tb^fejwr'o£fiKe 
reader  to,  such,  a  degree  that  the  use.pf  the  stnaUef  -^aee  #£  iypeeiarprsf  v 
eluded ;  an4  th^u?  a  stilj  further  reatriijtion  is.ciPwMaBditQibjeeBifloyiticdCafi  ^'^ 
typographic  priniing,        '  ^  ....       .;       .    .   ..  :-v  3i^r  ot  ne>- 

TJbL^d  :._ uon;i  IJie  necessity  for  spape.<jia«?(?  th^ . ea|wtate.%: thfcodMqrB^r'"/ 
tica](.m4?rkft»,4lftrgi^."beard'*  njuat  b§  left  alJ  the  ^  forihis.Tpaa-pasei: ". 
and  ibu9,  tlie'^ize  of  thQjace.is  s/^riqu^ly  iJiii^i^idbj^d  ,m  ^f o^ciomq  rioq  ^  i. 
body,  tber^by  furtlier  4imioishii^.  the  legibility  of  tbQ,ty{)a-i(-'   /a^  ,;  rTo^^^r 

:(^;f?;  the  oJrheV  }ian(l,  >q  are  aji^ai^  that  PirofcisaoT:  Sl9*Miiik*'8\ay«^*- 
is  open  to  some  obje^t^pyiw*  sueb.a^^tl^  wanjt^  beaiHty  in.alp^  wwkedt/' 
with  ^  fixture  of  lu>man,  italic^  and  small  .e$kp^;\tbd  di^&uHy*  qC  difi|ii& 
guis)h|^nj^,SQn(ia  of  theJ^^^'^^^^Ji^^^.^^^'Of  thie>8iut)e.SQft)  andifcerdif<} 
ficufty  of  setting  4p  wor^s  in  cajdiaU  OHl^^^^e^&tktdk  ih».l9Mii  anange^''': 
ment  wpuld  pb|it^i:ate  somepfth^,diMinot^na^prQ.yidadior.by5asitig^^  ' 
caps.  ...,....'■'■'..."-.  :-*'.i  ■•-'  h- 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is  true  that  as  compared 
with  ordinary  Bomaff  print,  the  mixture  of  Eoman  and  Italic  contrasts 
unfavourably  y  but  much  of  thisaffeci  is  owbg^  m^ely  ^'  habit  M  m^: 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  question  leaHy  W,*titit  wfit^fcfer 
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KotauL  looks  batter  tlnm  IteHc  land  Bdttrnn  xsAtei,  tAit  wh^b^  the  latter 
wiU  bear  oompanson  witb  i\»  mkh  the  aetmied  page.  Bei^  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  the  balance  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Italics;  for 
anjthfBg  more  offensive  i&  the  eyer  than  the  brietling  airay  of  spikes  and 
jagt  whusfa  crowds  some  of  the  workd  of  the  Chnrch'  Missionary  Society 
cannot  be  conceived*.  The  only  thing  to  trhich  we  ean  compare  a  Rne  of 
it  is  n  wall  set  irith  broken  bottles  { 

With  regard  to  the  ot^er  objection,'  it  Must  be  bo^6  %,  tnind  tb^t 
although  Professor  Max  'MttUer  recommends  small  capitals^  h€)  has  tid 
objdolion  to  the  substitsitioii  of  anttqnes,  or  olher  diMincftive  typed,  iii  their 
plaeesi  if  rc(|iiiped.  Bisprkci^n  simply  this:  if  there  are  in  a'  given 
langaage  three  varieties  of  sound  of  the  same  class — such  as  three  n's  Ibr 
in^laDB(^*^hfi  uses  the  ordimery  n  for  the  oete  oorti^fiponding  with  our 
En^b  n ;  afiother  face  n  for  the  second ;  and  still  another  face  K  fbr  the 
third.  The  reasoa  he  prefers  Italabtf  aiid  small  o^ps  is  ttiiat  they  are  the 
sorta  the  most  gttiwally  to  be  Tttet  with/ 

A  plan  adopted  by  Professor  Wilson  to  secure  this  'disitioction,  and 
still  partudly  adhered  to  in  printing  oriental  tongues  With  Boman  letter,  is 
the  placing  of.  deis  undo:  the  modified  types— using  ofte,  two,  three,  or 
four,  as  the  .case  may  be.  Speakotg  of  this  4ndd6  M.«t  Miller  sa^s  :«^ 
*<  This  is  by  for  thel  most  ^ystematie  pkn  1rk«t  tms  as  yet  bc^n  proposed, 
because  it  is  far  easier  to  remember  the  different  degrees  bf  modification, 
the  fir^t,  the  aeoood,  the  tbisd,  eto.^  accofiding*  to  the  number  of  dots,  than 
to  recall  the  hidden,  powers  of  accents,  iines,  hoolcB,  €P06ks>  httlf^moons, 
etc.,  which  have  no  meannig  ia  theoiedves, -and  whidh  diffiftretit  p^p)^^ 

would  adopt  for  different  purposes There  is,  however,  a  grave 

objection  to  this,  and  any  other  plan  which  requirfss  types  not  supplied  by 
a  common  English  fount.  It  is  useless  for  a  Missionary  who  in  a  remote 
station  has  to  print  translations,  or  tracts,  and  prayers,  and  has  nothing 
but  a  small  fount  at  his  disposal/*** 

Now  we  have  a  very  simple*  suggestion  to  offer  for  the'  cbnsideratidu 
of  prioters  who  are  plaoed  in  the  circumstances  mentidned  by  Professor 
Max  MuUer^^^nd  that  is,  th«t  whilst  (he  dotted  types  just  mentioned  ar6 
open  to  the  vital  objection  of  having  to  be  cast  on  purpose,  yet  if  the  dpts 
were  phioed  alonffinde  instead  of  6ek>u>  the  tetter;  v^jhll-po^ii  of  every 
ordinary' fount  would  supply  the  required  (iddition,  and  anBwiet'  ^ffibiently 
all  the  purposes  of  special  accents ;  bestdeis  wh!6h  tfifey  would  ^T^cd  dt  the 
comnuttid  of  the  fore^  pinier  ^  im  of&^effestU^fihiht^  of  ^^efy  size^ 
noimnSbf  if  Btmuk  am  fMio,  bit  qf  Sdniierif,  Anti^uey  And  Ornamental 
TjfpB^  ewm  imping  ihe  latfft  fdoodlkt&r  u^d for  noderi.      ''    ' 

Suisse,  foiiie3Di4tlplei  w<e^  wibhol  to  tmtis&t^(d;e  ihe'^^Wikt{t'd!]ihk6ei;'* 
intottheJZbatafi  CapUtdt^mk,  We  ^shbuld'  t^robeed '  thus-^^r^  remajridng 
that  it  would  (bo  much  ^sier(br  an  oriental  to  56^';^  leartiiilg  c^piUhdnfy^ 
than  «a^tals  ami  lower  ca^e^  tog^^tW^r,  inashhirch  ^s  th^  latter  ii^tilmost  as 
bad  as  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  two  alphabets  at  once. 


•  Prcpomkfar  «  Mkufi&nMrp  AlphAhet.    London  t  WllHam«  knd  Norgate. 
p  Mmionary. Alphabet,  9^.  4ii;  4^. 
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K  KH  0  OH  N* 
O  CH  J'  J^H  N. 
T-  TH  D-  DH  N: 
T  TH  D  DH  N 
Nasal  Sign,  or  Anuswa-ra,  M-  Final  Aspirate,  or  Visarga,  H* 


T      TS         B  Bfi    M 
Y     R     li     V[orWi 

B'      B:     S 


Vowels—  A  A-  II-  U  U-  K-  K:  LR-  LB:  E  E-  AI^  O  AU 
Here  do  eouBODan^  is  dotted,  except  to  mark  a  departare  from  the 
Eoropeaa  promineiaiioa — and  such  departures  are  dotted  in  the  order  iu 
which  they  occur  in  the  native,  or  "  Devana'gari "  alphabet,  Tlius,  the 
first  N*  U  the  EngUsh  ng  in  iing  ;  the  second  is  more  like  »  in  hinge ;  the 
third  is  a  hollow  sound  made  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  whilst  the  fourth 
is  the  ordinary  English  N. 

The  vowels  are  dotted  to  mark  the  long  sounds.  A3  to  the  B'  B:  LB* 
and  LB;  th({y  are  sounded  with  an  I,  which  might  be  added,  if  preferred ; 
but  in  thia  case  the  dot  should  read  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  instead  of  at 
the  top,  to  avoid  mistaking,  the  last  letter  for  the  long  I' — [thus^  BI.  BI:] 
To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  the  e^ffect  eit  mas^,  we  append  a  short 
specimen  printed  on  this  plan  in  Sanserif.  Any  practical  printer  will 
readily  see  that  the  mode  is  equaUy  applicable  to  any  other  ornamental 
fount,  and  that,  for  large  or  display  letter  it  woiild  only  be  needful  to  use 
w^i^  smaller  full-poiQts  than  thosQ  bedonging  to  the  fount  itself. 

HtTOPADES'A 

ASTI  MACADHA-DES'E  C-AMPAKAVATI-  NA-MA-RAN.YANI--TA8YA-M-  C-IRA'N 
MAHATA' jSNEHENA  MR-CA-KA-KAJJ  NIVA8ATAH--8A  C-A  MR-QfH-   SWEC-C. 

KITAHw  .    .■      .      / 

Or  in  tower-case  thus : 

'  A«tl  Mttipidha-des-e  Oampakavati-  na'mft-ran.yani'  — *  Tbtsya-M*  c-fea-tf  ma- 
haita*  snehena  mri.ga  -  ka-katt  nivasatah*--^  Sa  e-a  mri.gab.  sweo'e^ha^a*  hnrak- 
yan  hrLS3t'a-pa0:t-an'gah-»  kenacit  ari^^'jBoa'ValQkitalr^ 

Every  <consonaBt  in  the  native  San^oiit  alphabet  (^nltea  mif^dffied) 
CB»tku  with  it  an  inherent  short  <r,  so  th^  this  short  a  thesnoi' reqiUte  to 

be  added  ^  writing.    Therefore  W^  (B^)  spells  kankf  but  if  it,  jb,  required 

U^  write.  ^a»j,  a  small  stroke,  p«lle4  Vira,*ina,  is  placed  un4er  th^  1|,  (N)  to 

shew  that  the  rowel  is  to  be  stippressed.    When,  on  the  t^Ht^p  han^,  two 
dr  mors  consonants  aps  required  to  coalesce,  thsy  are  €omHaed  ^sb^  one 

character  :  thus  H  w  ^  ya  combine  into  "^  syaS         ,     ^.,  . 

If  the  miwionaiy  prinjber  wished,  in  any  iiutiartK>qr  works  designed  to 
fiffiMlimrise  natives  with  the  Boman  al|iiMfoet;to  «ifike  the  transition  a^  easy 
as  possible,  it  might  not  be  amies,  in  addition  to  ceosiiBlng  hittisolf  to 
sanserif  capitals  {as  the  simplest  form  of  Boman>  to  ig^roup  ^easiirnnita- 
tibn  of  the  Sanskrit  compound  letters,  by  the.  insertion  of  thib  spaces, 
somewhat  in  this  manner :— HRI*  8^  TA  PU  S:TA'  N-CAH'^-^by  which 
' 1    .  .1  ^i  -. ',11.7 * . — ,\  1. 

f  This  necessity  for-oombiaed  letters  ohliges  a  fbuntioflSanEA^^  ntn  np  to 
660sortel  ....--.    'i 
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the  pas39ge  fifm.  one  syi^tem  of  literation  to  tbe  other  woujki  be  30  evident, 
that  an  intelligent  man  ought  to  master  it  in  a  few  hours  at  farthest. 

In  selecting  Sanskrit,  to  shew  the  applicatioii  of  this  mode  of  using 
Roman  type,  we  would  remark  that  very  few  other  languages  would 
require  so  many  "  modified  "  sorts — and  even  in  this  we  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  in  using  them  for  such  letters  as  C*  and  J*,  which  represent 
the  Ok  in  Chess  and  the  /  in  Jiidffe,  respectively.  The  chief  objection  to 
using  the  Ch  or  the  J,  is  that  they  do  not  convey  to  all  Europeans  the 
same  sound. 

Space  forbids  our  continuing  this  paper  to  a  greater  length,  or  we  would 
give  a  specimen  of  Zulu,  using  the  full-points  for  the  Kaffir  "  clicks,"  and 
of  a  Chinese  dialect,  employing  them  for  "  tone "  marks  to  shew  bow 
wide  a  range  can  be  compassed  in  letterpress  printing  by  a  very  simple 
expedient.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  time,  most  diacritical  marks,  whether 
accents  or  dots,  will  disappear  in  writing  from  every  language.  Something 
like  Darwin's  "  natural  selection  '*  must  operate  here,  however,  since  those 
distinctions  which  are  vital  to  the  grammatical  structure  will  be  retained, 
whilst  less  important  refinements  will  gradually  die  out. 

Palestine  Exphration  J^»i.— Since  our  last  issue  several  notices  of 
the  important  expedition  sustained  by  this  fund  have  been  published.' 
We  insert  these  notices  below,  as  th^  )m7e  «  permanent  value,  and  now 
that  the  first  series  of  labours  is  eompleted,  we  shall  hope  to  review  the 
results.  '  '     -    -^    *  V     ^A 

Fouiih  lteport;—Capt,  Wilson  .wrilesj  under  i^te  ftf„I'ibf.'2(lt-ni 
"  We  have  now  reached  Nazareth,  and  in  continuation  of  my  last  I'sAftd' 
a  few  notes  of  what  we  have  been  doing  lately.  T(7^i{;|^/a^y.'---AAdQrsq«> 
has  made  astronomioal  observations  fixing  the  positions  of  ^^hanj^Mi^yeh, 
Mejdel,  Tiberias^  Kefr  Argib  (near  north  end  of  Lake),  Wady;  lite . 
Alma,  Kefr-Birim,  Mdron,  Alebbo^,  and  Nazareth,  and  has  added  ton^ 
aiderably  to  the  mw^  we  are  making.  I  can  hard^  desori];^  ihi&  pf(|t  of 
the  work,  so  inclose  a  small  tracing  from  Van  de  Velde's.  i^ap^.^ewring 
in  color  the  district  which  has  been  reconnoitred  and  plotted,  on  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  since  we  reached  Banias.  We  have  not,  of  course, 
been  able  to  fill  in  all  the  small  details,  which  would  require  the  extended 
operations  of  a  regular  survey  j  but  this  will  give  with  great  exactitude 
the  main  features  ^  the  pouptry.  The  greatesi  error  loujad  io,  tinier  .e](il|t^ 
ing  maps  is  in  the  course  of  the  Wadys  running  into  the  pioiQ.  (tf 
Gennesareth,  the  great  bend  of  Wady  Selamch,  shewn  by  Van  de  Velde 
as  forming  portion  of  Wady  Amud,  being  really  a  continuation  of  Wady 
Bubadiyeh.  We  were  disappointed  at  not  b^ng  able  to  take  one  mule^ 
round  the  l4ake,  and  thoroughly  ^qdore  the  eastern  side;  the  Qtontto^ 
of  Tiberias,  who  appears  to  be  at  open  wair  with  the  Bedouin,  zefusing  W 

five  us  an  escort,  and  without  this  our  muleteera  would  not  cross  jth^ 
ordan ;  we,  howeveri  hired  a  boat  at  Tiberias,  and  landing  ed;  the  moiitfc 
of  the  Jordan,  mialile  A  Ihldee  da^a*  walking  excursion*  during  whieb  we 
were  able  to  examine  the  country  to  about  half  a  mile  below  Wady  Fik, 
when  the  weather  oompelled  us  to  return  to  Tiberias,  and  it  was  hardly 
considered  worth  while  to  start  on  another  excursion  to  explore  the  small 
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ftttk/^g'^p0r\AdU/iSb^'t\s^  Hffafdf  -w^  ocftildt«8e  ivran*  otip  iaat 

point.  ''  It  would  iake  to6  Icfn^  now  to  tM»d  yon'  a  full  deeerip^m  of^  ibb 
1^  of  tb^ 'otuMry;  but  i  mtty  mdotioft  tW  tUere  ifi 'only  one  plaee, 
i^o^t  hfalf  way  between  Wady  Fiktmd  Wady  Semaldi,  which  fulfils  all 
4h&  coirditiODfl  requited  by  the  Biblical  tiarratriy«  of  tfae/dcslFuction  of  Uie 
)>^d  of  iiwitto.     ArtJoi^iogy. — ^i  think  I  meniiotted  that  we  had  bees  able 
to'tttrcetbe  dndient  system  of  irrigating  the  Gbuwrar,  and  that  owr 
^eaidtibns  in  the  mounds  at  Khan  Minyeh  had  been  withosit  result,  tbe 
^tiafOHry  uneo*rer^  and  pottery  found  being  of  cmnpaintivefy  modem 
^ate.  '  Some  exeatatlotit  were  tnade  at  Irfoidv  and  detail  planr^and  dzaw^ 
ftigaf  made  of  the  btiftding  there,  whiefa  is  an  old  synagogue,  but  fata 
iraiS^M  a  g^»od  deiilby  having  been  at  one  time  eomrd-ted snto^mnioaqiie. 
The  caverns  Kalat  Ibn  Maan  weree^loml,  and^foond  to  have^boep^ 
Ion*!  ff!Afe''used  as  li  eoArcnt/    At*  Tihcrite  the:  roibs  of  the  o)d  town 
6Scifpy  a  iargef*  area  than  w^  had  been  kd  tb  expert,  and  we  troeed^fdl 
did  tK^deduefwyeh  supplied  the  town  witK  water .t6  its.opurse  aonik  mibss 
"bif'in'tfee'hDls.     A:t  theitortb'end  of  tbe'Lak^  UtTelwasiviaitedt  4hf 
¥UiMrtb^e  a^  4m£4);-anil  n()  traeaofarrcHit^otiiraldbtiiiiriCQaddiiid./duid 
'  ainon'gst  ttieih  \   -' Oify  tive  plains  w^  viatted  isalberal  xild  Isitea  p  .ttic^ : ntat  ihs 
\ii6r(betn  ed|e,''t4d(^which  'fty'natee'ceuUbe/dbtliinedj'.'had  s^fojikukai^^ 
'^fy  w^il'  8fa^d{Hg>luifd  a'  fewbiaaltie  fVagmbntaof:arcbithrrei)Bad  Gondeet, 
^6he  itH\iU  \i'«M-'fexeiHlted  *fewll  of''fitferieawes<iad'feraposr;>ftin  tbe^bore 
^1^  folintf  scfti^ei^irir^li^ti  K^lt^ArgtbCpasMiapal^  ia^bbofrtiieBiAleil^), 
^^^^^'^of  ^kmie  ^t%ifnU  bjit^'OOtttai^iiOtbi^^ifemkdiallkf;]  ftftcltiie^flkioiith 
"^f  <'Wad^'8^idikb  «rre  ^cutat  rakfs  ^led^fKharia; ^lBadl'efIrtkNsa]*le-<^feH 
^¥ae1!<^]^  a^'thbtfe^HlT' K^^et  Afrgib'^'at i¥kkS «>/ Hu^n^^iitinafai)tam iwdshMib 
^^c;a;^li!ls'*andi^gdients;'but  no  disdn^^plan^  of  aDyb^dm)}  Qomklibe 
^tb(ide  Mt. '-Th^  fine  oC  tba  entrife estreat  lean  istill 'be  {ddvlytrtic^. 
^^etng'so  tiear  TJ^0K;e^9'«re  took  a  holkiayoDe  day  and  fnid'H?  a  flying 
.^Visffj  on'e'pefculS'a!?  ffeature  wbieb'  I  havb  -ifot  sien?  noticed  befbfe.ia  the 
'enormous  nuoifber  of  sar6ophagi,'all  of  basalt^  and  ranged  side  by  aide  tn 
'(wii'rOWs;"W%teh'<ihe  of'the  main'  roadi  leading  eastfwaidsi  piortdi *  Wtom 
Til^tfas  wW  furtfed '  north  agaiti,  to  compleite .  the  exananatiOA  of  the 
iPariaidk  distriet,  and  at  some  ruins  called' jNebartaiu  disoorertid  an  oU 
%nagogu^,  di^^thb  }iijtel  of  which  wasMan  inscri^ioe  iii  Habceiw,  and  over 
it'a'representat^n  of  the  eancll^stick  with  seven  braDohes,  sunilar  to  the 
^i^^-kno#tr  otie  bti  Titus'd  AtdL  at'Bome^a  sqtieeze  was  tiiken  of.  the 
W^ij^idn^,  at  Easyutt  tlie  tmint  of  a  email  temple  wen  found,  and  a 
^^uSl^ed'dlreek  inscription;  at  Kefr^Biiim  some  small  Excavations  w^re 
madie  to  disclose  the  plans  of  the  two  synagogues,  of  both,  of  which 
fleiailed  jplihis  ^rid  drawings  have  been  made**    A  plan  had  also  boea  made 
^  of  th«  ehurdh  at  Yarurt,  the  style  of  arohitectnre  of  which  is  Texy  peculiar, 
'ahd'like  AOthingWe  hav«  sten'  el^ where*;  the  eross^  has  been  used  with 
^g^at  freedom  'asi  an  oraaafient,  aiord  no  two  capitals  were  found  alike— on 
^one  were  some  curious  designs,  on -another  each  face  bad  a  bust  ia  the 
'■  etvkre,  etc.     T\^o  Greek  itrscriptions  were  found  at Tamn,  both  mutilated. 
'At  lil^iroo,'  plabs,  etb,,  were  made  iof  the  synagogue,  axtd  drawings  of 
'  some  bf  the  tombs  which  are  peculiar.     At  Um  «L  Aooiud  we  found  the 
ruins  of  aHoth^  synagogue,  and  a  biroken  slab  on  whicfa  are  two  lions. 
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Some  fine  varcopliagi,  simikr  ta  tbe  Ked«i  ^m9i  w«v«>foaiid<«i  ShalM^WjiV 
Pio^nyr^t.— The  following  Wve  been  added  to  our  lift  2— 'View  of  ^ 
Grtraweir  from  Khan  Minyeh,— view  of  the  Aqueducfc  at  Khan  ^inyi^b. 
— two  views  of  ruins  at  Ipbid,-^view  of  Kurn^  Hattin,  'Mou^t  of 
Beatitudes/-^view  of  Wady  el  Hftmmaiti,^-*view  of  ruins  at  Kalat  al 
HusB  (Qamala),-— view  of  Tiberias,— view  of  lintel  with  in^pription  wi^ 
oandlesdck,  at  Nebartein» — four  viewa  of  ruins  at  Kefr  JBirimj-r-view  qf 
ruins  at  Meiroa,*-*<view  of  large  saroopbagus  at  Meiron^-rview  ot.^i^b 
with  lions  at  Um  el  Amud.  J^e^eofWc^y.^^The  three  aneroids  r^qij)^ 
OS  safely  on  the  9th,  the  day  we  left  Tiberias^  and  since  thep.  a  regulwr 
series  of  barometrical  and  hygnMoaelri<ml  observations  have  bee^^imad^; 
the  aneroids  have  been  found  invaluajble  for  filling  in  thf  relative .beigliiitB 
of  plaees  on  the  jreconnoiflsanee  sketch."  ,      .  p 

Fifth  Report,  dated  NaWus,  May  17th.'— The  following  n^ntes  h^Y^ 
beeareceived  from  Gapt.  Wilsoo  i—To^ograpJ^y. -^Ti^Q  positions  of  .?lla?a- 
reth,  2erin»  Lejjua»  Beisany  Jenin  and  Nablufi  have  befA  fixed  ,f^si(rq^Q- 
mically^  and  a  one^inch  ^oetch  made  of  the  eapteia  portipnof  .t^e,ipl||^ 
of  Eadradon  and  Valley  of  Jesoreei  down  to  Beisai^;  <a  roconnoisaariic^e 
^ketieb  of  tiie  foad  from  Jenin  t^  Nablasii  sk»tehes  qf  ^isai^  ,ai^ 
Sebostrjreh,  on  a  scale  c^  six  inebea  tc^^A  milej  a  j^hain.sQrv^.qf^i^ 
sommit  of  Qerisimi  on  the  I*5j00th  scale;/ apd  la  i^ketch  pf  EtW  anfl 
Gertztm,  with  tbe  valley,  between,  wbicb  i$.nic^w  iu-pt^Qg^ej^a.;/  (Aiba^^Jif^ 
has  been ehainedfor  thds^ eo'that.  the  distan^eib^t^wee^  iljl^e  tim  WWt'^^ 
wili  be  obtained  witbt. the.  greatAsjb  anKmraey.  ^\^9]im^yi,ik^^a,^m^, 
<^.-^t  Zeorinisome  small  eiofovjations^f^re  iv^nideLaeaff^tb^  lar^f^^iIBB 
b«adiiigim  the. vaiage,  but  without. reault*  _Iii  |iyi4i  ^iTOi^ddm  ¥!»V^ 
areiBioce  tiiah  SOO  eistems  orsttbten^^nean  gi^an^iriealor  <?Or||i,^avi^^a;^ 
of  these  wens;  visited  .at  vanouft  pointsi,  in  the  b^pethai  frfme  ^^aif^g^f 
thebld  tDi^ninigbtbeifoHnd  in  them.;  bntneUW  ,|her<e.n9r  in,tbQ>,]a^ 
aocuoiQlation  of  mbbisb^  toundith^  vUlage  4)piidd  9i^;:|9^m^oi>s^i9r 
lemakis/beiaeen  ofi^Buffimentiitt^otrtaaluee^.tQ.jf^if)^:  ^i<)^l^fl^ 
exeafvatieostoa.a  lai^  soak.'  The  examinaiion:  of.  tbe^,iiKb^nd.,^afq^^ 
praddcabk,  bwt.vsou^d' require  aome  IJiiii^e  and-a- l^i^iWiQ^.rof  ip^oifie^ 
Lejjvm,  ^huannik;  and  other'  pbiKiea.  around^  wai^e  vi$i^,,  Apf] . ^pi^^ r^H^fe 
OH  tbtth*  rowtn! '  BeaoBiidingrtQ'  Beisan^  vr«  Were  -macbt  :sl,ruck  with  i^t 
isolated  "ap|»earauoe>  of:  lite  hilli;on  wbifik  Ktuni^h  Qtai]^  ;app^^)y^^^ 
**hai  of^Moreb,  in-  tbe-  «aUeyi.";(Jjidgm/viivsl)i.:  M  >Btf^<^  iWff-iTy^^e 
utte%.ntf'alo8SJvbereitojdi^'8Bd:the  distotrhetd)  s^^i^lith^  di^^i^^o^e 
it  Adifflodt'to^find  .iabomreEs.x  (wrtr-'*hi|  ff^efit«rj|iQ|^ti9ii:ji$^v^f,9fLy^^d^^ 
raillP  gvas^  and  yegetatiQn  mobed  sitarl^  tftnt^  ^i^§^r[^(b;thift^tbe 
cbUfaetSsr  of  the  fonndsrtions'  CQuWtr-rio*  jhee^n^iiBn^iit.flKftf  i^f^&s^y 
etnmblinganiougsttbe  loose  bidden !etohe%  that  Ab^s^fSL^qi^., 9$  #rfK^^ 
pdrtiott  of  the  rvin^was  detected^:  Mi3iBt'(rf^tl^ia<>l|i#R^i^andigg|^iy^ 
to  hate  at  one  timer/ (Hmamcnted  afreet  wbftCib  jrM9»  f^i^,^th§  (gl^r^j^ 
round  '^e'  Acn^bs*  A  plan  ^was  made  of  ihe  ^beaAre  rtt^  W^'\^^^^ 
tombs  and  several,  saroopfaa^'weoe.'  fottod*  Whilst  >$t,  Bfisana.viait.^s 
made  to  SnbkaU.  The.  name  seems  Hto  be  applied  to  ibe  district  fts  jv^ll 
as  to  a  small  Tel,  on  vhichrare  eome  inoensidei'able  yniiis^  tb^e  is. no 
very  marked  feature,,  snob  asfvoiM  ^ns-wer  to.  the  eji|)ce9MQnt  *'  ^^^^^  of 
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Succoth ;"  the  district  is  rich  and  well  watered,  and  was,  when  visited, 
occupied  by  over  200  tents  of  the  Sukr  Bedouin,  who  are  now  at  war 
with  the  Adouan.  The  river  being  unfordable,  the  lighting  has  been 
confined  to  an  exchange  of  Arab  abuse  and  a  few  long  sihots  across  the 
river;  some  four  or  five  men  have  been  killed.  Exeavations  were  carried 
on  simultaneously  at  Sebustiyeh  and  Gerizim ;  at  the  former  some  excava- 
tions were  made  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  tvro  of  the  temples.  A 
plan  was  made  of  the  churoh  and  the  grotto,  which  seems  to  be  of 
masonry  of  a  much  older  date  than  the  church.  There  are  six  loeuH  in 
two  tiers  of  three  each,  and  small  pigeon-holes  are  Idt  at  the  end«  for 
visitors  to  look  in ;  the  loculi  are  wholly  of  masonry.  The  northern  side 
and  north-west  tower  are  of  older  date  than  the  Crusades ;  T  think  early 
Saracenic ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  peculiarlv  arched  passage.  The  chnrck 
is  on  the  site  of  an  old  city  gate,  from  which  the  •*  street  of  colnmns  " 
started  and  ran  round  the  hill  eastwards.  The  old  city  was  easily  traced ; 
plans  were  made  of  the  temples ;  they  are  covered  m&  rubbish  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  deep,  to  remove  which  with  Arab  labour  would  take  some 
three  or  four  months.  Anderson  took  charge  of  the  Gerizim  excavations, 
and  opened  out  the  foundations  of  Justinian's  Church  within  tbe  eastle ; 
in  many  places  but  (me  or  two  oourses  of  stone  are  left ;  the  dinieh  is 
octagonal,  on  the  eastern  side  an  apse,  on  five  sides  small  chapds,  on  one 
a  door,  the  e^hth  side  too  much  destroyed  to  make  out,  probably  a  sixth 
chapel;  there  was  an  inner  octagon,  ana  the  building  Mhout  the  (lapels 
must  have  been  a  mitiiature  "  Borne  of  the  Bock.**  A  ifew  Boman  coins 
were  fonod.  The  southern  portion  of  the  crest  has  been  excavMed  in 
several  places,  but  no  trace  of  any  Targe  foundations  found;  in  an  in- 
closure  abont  four  feet  from  the  Holy  Rodk  of  the  Samaritans,  a  great 
number  of  human  remains  were  dug  up,  but  nothing  to  teH  tfaetri^e  or 
nationality ;  we  have  since  filled  in  the  place  and  covered  them  up  again ; 
the  Amran  says  i^ey  are  the  bodies  of  those  priests  who  were  anointed 
with  consecrated  oil»  but  may  more  probably  have  been  bodies  purposely 
buried  there  to  defile  the  temple,  or  rudely  thrown  in  and  covered  iip  in 
time  of  war.  An  exeavation  was  made  at  the  "  twelve  «tones,"  which 
appear  to  form  portion  of  a  masdve  foundation  of  unhewn  stone.  M. 
de  Saulcy  is  quite  right  about  the  name  of  Luzah  being  applied  to  the 
ruins  near  the  plaee  where  the  Samaritans  camp  for  the  Passover.  They 
are  not  of  any  great  extent ;  by  fai  the  most  important  lemains  are  on 
the  southern  ^pe  of  the  p€«k,  v9\mt%  a  portion  of  the  city  waU  can  still 
be  seen  and  the  divisions  of  many  of  th«  houser.  WfaatSBver  its  name  or 
date,  there  was  certainly  at  one  time  a  large  town  surrounding  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  wely  and  caatle  now  stand.  Fhotographt, — rView  of 
Fountain  at  Nazareth/— 4wo  views  of  town  of  Naeafeth,'*— Cliff  behind 
Maronite  Convent,  Nazareth, — view  of  Z«in  wiUi  Movnt  GilboA, — ^two 
graeral  views  of  ruins  at  Beisan, — ^oid  Boman  bridge,  Bdsan, — ^theatre, 
Beisan,»^three  views  of  Church  of  St.  John,  Sebustiyeh, — general  view 
of  8ebustiyeh,-^st9eet  of  the  Columns,  Sebustiyeh, — ruins  on  Moost 
Gerizim  from  south, — sacred  roek  of  the  Samaritans, — ^interior  of  castle, 
with  Ebal  in  the  distance,-*-the  twelve  stones  and  west  waH  of  castle, — 
view  of  ruins  of  Mount  Ebal, — supposed  scene  of  assemUy  of  twdve 
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tribes  under  Joshua.  Geology. — The  only  peculiarity  noticed  was  the 
construction  of  Jebel  Duhy  ^Little  Hermon),  which  is  composed  of  a 
conglomerate  of  trap  fragments,  flints  and  portions  of  hard  limestone. 
The  highest  point  where  the  wely  stands  is  entirely  of  basalt,  as  is  also 
an  isolated  conical-shaped  hill,  Tel  Ajal,  lying  between  Endur  and  Netn, 
and  these  appear  to  have  been  the  centres  of  eruption  for  the  basalt  which 
covers  the'country  as  far  as  Beisan. 

Capt.  Wilson  writes  from  Jerusalem,  under  date  of  April  2nd:— 
"  Since  last  writing  to  you  we  have  come  down  the  country  quicker  than 
I  at  first  intended,  on  account  of  our  muleteers  and  servants  who  have 
left  ua.  The  topographical  work  has  consisted  in  fixing  the  positions  of 
Tuba?,  Bedouin  Camp  near  Jordan,  Beit,  Dejan,  Turmus  Aya,  Beitin, 
and  Jerusalem,  by  astronomical  observations,  and  sketching  in  as  much 
of  the  country  as  could  be  done  on  the  march.  The  discrepancies  in  the 
positioQ  of  Wady  Zerka  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  course  the  stream 
takes  after  leaving  the  mountains.  The  mouth  of  the  Wady  is  nearly 
correct  in  Van  de  Yelde,  but  the  confluence  is  dome  four  or  five  miles 
lower  down  near  Jisr  Damieh;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  distance,  as 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  plotted  to  scale,  but  we  have  the  necessary 
material.  Archeology, — Plans  have  been  made  of  an  old  masonry  tomb 
at  Teyaair,  and  of  the  churches  at  Beitin  and  Bireh.  Smlun  and  Beitin 
were  caiamined  with  a  view  to  excavation ;  at  the  former  there  is  very 
little  rubbish,  except  the  atone  walls  of  the  deserted  fellahin  village,  and 
we  could  not  aeo  any  suitable  plan  for  excavating ;  at  Beitin  the  modern 
yiilage  covers  the  whole  of  the  mound  of  rubbish.  I  intended  to  clear 
out  the  interior  of  what  is  known  as  Burj  Beitin,  but  found  that  since 
last  year  it  had  been  thickly  planted  with  fig-trees,  and  the  amount  oi 
compensation  demanded  was  too  exorbitant.  I  may,  however,  be  able  to 
come  to  terms  before  leaving  Jerusalem.  The  following  photographs  have 
been  taken ;— Doorway  of  mosque  at  Nablus,  two  views  of  Nablus,  tomb 
at  Xeyasir,  Bedouin  encampment,  ruined  mosque  at  Seilun,  general  view 
of  ruins  at  Seilun,  fountain  of  Seilun,  general  view  of  Beitin,  two  views 
of  ruins  near  Beitin  and  two  views  of  church  at  Bireh."*" 

Mr.  George  Grove  has  received  another  report,  dated  Jerusalem,  May 
2nd,  from  Capt.  C»  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the 

"  The  PalestiDe  Exploration  Oommittee  held  «  meeting  iii  April  in  the 
Jernsalem  Chamber,  the  Ardhhish^  of  York  ki  the  chair.  The  resolta  of-  the 
preKmiaary  surveys  and  eai^omtbnt  were  eoiisld«^|  and  as  it  appeared  to  be 
Xh»  opiaion  of  tboM  present — many  of  whom  were  familiar  with  the  Holy  Land 
personally — that  these  results  are  encouraging,  and  in  some  respects  valuable, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  new  and  enlarged  appeal  to  the  public  fSor  support. 
Capt.  Wilson  will  arrive  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  when'  a  general  report  will  be 
drawn  up  and  a  publio  meeting  c<^yeaed»  Meantime  it  is  desired  that  snb- 
oommittees  shonld  be  formed  in  such  towns  as  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Leamington,  Leeds  and  Brighton.  A  working- 
committee  was  appointed,  of  which  the  following  gentleman  are  members : — 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Gibbf,  Mr.  Lavard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Morrison,  M.P., 
Mr.  John  Murray,  Dor.  WiUiam  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  and  of  course,  Mr. 
George  Grovei  the  Secretary.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Committee  will  in 
future  be  at  the  Asiatic  Society.— ^<^e?wBMw,  April  28th. 
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SxpeditMO  seat  imt  ta  <te  fibly  Laocl  b^r the  PflltiBliit^  Gii^l(M«{l«iia  Tand. 

ABtronomical ObaervlitioAa  have bfeen  ^at'efmy^dontin^dby tfr^  expio^rers. 

At  Tilineh  all  the  tombs  were  epen«d  and-  viftiV^d ;'  nmny  ^  Ihe  ^^lociili  " 

oontiaaed  gveat  nttinbepd  of  boiifes,  and  one  a  peifeet  UmtM  skelelon, 

which  emubled  to  pieces  ae  seen  t^  it  wiiK  tbUeli^d:   A^  AlbUi  dfragaient 

of  a  6t«ek  intoriptioii  was  found,  and  rtearthe  viilage  a  fitmb^  of  l^oek- 

hewn  tombs,  in  cm  of  whi^  the  ^des  ^ert  paiilled;  t6e  pd¥tiee^«'t^re 

orafflOQeated  ia  a  style  somewhat  shaikf  to  that  of  the  ^^ahs  6f  kH^gs 

and  judges  :atJ«m8ftkiki.     Naar-Kiafi'  Ss^a  pOrtionH  Wf  tlM  dSd'^Efilimaii 

road  wiero  4»coviemi4    At  Ctesai*^  weife  found  pottibii^'^f; the  outer 

wallv  the  afliphitheattei  a  peol;  anidlbiir'aqfa^dhcteF'j  a'plrffiWafe  Millie  bf 

the  Crusader's  Church.     At  Tantura  meu  were  ^tiiaityitig'  sttm^  fg^'^lhe 

JnOei  nmrkel,  and'  bad  opiified  a  ^ipc^kftk^f  i^vMni^^^t  no 

'TtenaiaB  ef  a  'teti»p]^'»ip  other  pnblie  bmfding  vt^e^  VisibKi/'  Ai/^ISd^n 

otfaejdBarflioter:of  the  Ifiitaai  fita^onrf  is^ldenifik^l  with>tbat^f^6'\4^tig 

t'i^caBitnhsoBrp.  ;Thd  low4eV^  ^ue^Niei  b^yoiid' thk  f^dh  ^^oftSidn 

idcirisedito  supplffrmja-l&ae 'fountain'  ki  Wady'Arofobr)^t^4he  G^^^t)f 

I -ttib'hi^4e)vet ^etie*  eoald 'flot  hk^  foiind.    At  J^vUsdle^'t^b  ^xca'irwidyis 

iisvKeibebki.'ttMUiev'  iooe  mftotX  /j^-ilfld -gMe'6biVna^'(^*  d^ted)/dM^^e 

sotlspi^Jid.Aiopt'.ttf  <t^e''Bab-d^^i^  >&f  the'HdMfiil^'  tl96'^«ai^^li$IfHei^, 

imidrab^wsiube  g^siteMray  i^  b^  c^ 

i^(tt8r)ifl|k(i:pM^MSi  jtis  fifletdti  m^'d^pi^  btKr^igm4ias%<M']fj§e  ^n 
^^»acJ)idAii  'Oapt^  Wiim  htfd'bft^iy/Hbl^io^^'dowfKUnto  fl(«f^«j£^ilrOtn 
.^(thA'^^iEteiwKy^-a>p0itkni*of^hietiLf^^e^e  ^^^oi'^gilM^^^ior  S!s#S^. 
^ Affitdr>iqKtiAiag «aM  ^bt^^a '6b<A« .dist^fi§i», ^t  ^t^A!§  ^1[^^«o4he-^iittt,  litid 

.^^-eiodi^  ^''«he  Sces'Of  ftbe  hrMies  h&Ve  Ih^  ^an^e  «[k^di^  ^thtfC'^^fihe 
MitDStaa^Till^  6u¥a]|.  A  des<$eflt  of  Jiaceb's  W^ll  wk  ^ib^de.^^  A^ttdnhl 
/lessa^ibrie^  MdUtit'Gieri»idr  si^e^nr  thaf^  t^W  €astle  atld'^^ti^^'liiTe 
b^en  biiittioua  Vdiigh  madeurypl^fbnn;  -Csf^t.  Wikob  a»d  'Kk.  Ai^^^n 
t-ate'iabdal  tdreturn  to  E&gknav  '  They^  wtll'i^eaeh'liebdoti'  oii'^ae'l^ 
,:ri[   j'.-'3^-l    I'.i    :.  ..-    ■,   ^.■'  -     •       -•■-  \    •■•■!     -u:    ^u' 1         v.-:.    -  • 

>!  Ai^cha^i^  in^  WbmBi-^  The  establishibent>  ^  art'  'jLl^^hfeddlOgieal 
8oeu#ly  at^'Bonae,  set  on  foot  by  MessiiB.  Fttrtiiuwr,  Ji  '^.'i***«p, 
aad  tKiheri'giiutle^en,  proittiseto  1^  be^^efr  gre^  serriee*  M  diiidotiftg 
attMtifon  ltd>  the -value  of  the  old  remaitii,  as  weU  as'4u' tfsfias^tig  in 
^Ihe'^ttbHcaftionof  memoirs  wMeh'  wotild^  otherwise  never  see'^  ligllt. 
Sir.  iP«»kd)l^ha'6,  'daiiYig  the  laM  three  Wiate^s;  beeir  ntuo^  decupiedwith 
the  early  architecture  of  these  remaiud,  and  has  a  volume  Oitf  the  object 
iliafly'r^ady'fbr  publieation.  This  aiaivity  bii  the  ptfrt  of  fbreigners  has 
«bmf^hat  stirred  the  bile  of  some  of  the  standstill,  obstructive  gentry  in 
poww  at  Rottid,  who  "  eoiild  not  understand  why  gentlemen  should  not 
be^^Dteut,  lik^  other  €hHstians,  wfth  the  iti^e  <!^  a  chorch^  but  must 
go  poking  abbilt  the  outside  walls  and  basements/^  By  btinging  historieal 
records- to  bear  ott  the  existing  remains,  the  diaftin<Jt  styles  of  building 
adopted;  foy  instaliee,  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  Mens  Palatinus  have  been 
refeiredi  satibfaetorily,  to  the  respective  periods  of  their  erection;  thus 
the  walls,  formed  of  large  square  bloeks  of  stcme,  not  sawn,  but  brought 
into  shape  with  a  ha&fiier  or  some  such  tool,  and  fited^without  mortar, 
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ai»  referved  ^  the  tkie  of  the  m»gi.    Of  :4iiia..tlM»e;flf«  jome^gtidid 

aiDOdgst  tbee^  biuied  rui&d  tia«t  the  paf?e /of  Qitrdmid  rMid  kfid  b^n 
built  Sf>g  agiAin^  the  waUa^  of  aioaU  ^$U>(e)oavv»nfr^'lQaNigeHiwas0  (oom- 
poaed  of  ti^fa),  ax»  of  tha  Bepublteaa  pcfiodr;  w^t  tk«i$e  ^-^infa  mih 
hoFizontftl  kyera  of  til^s  ^re  of  tbe  l^t^ei 'pcnod.  of  tb9  Bcpitblio;  %be 
Iix^pfimlworki  being  enUrfsly  of  beidE,  tbe  btitsks  -i^eiy  tbin>  atime  at  ledst 
two  faei  l9d»g,  iM)d  beeutifuMy  anrfk^gedi  Otber  distioolioiiAfbflivB  taho 
beoQ  noticed*  >  iDmang  bie  sta^  in  B^mei  Mr.  Pmkm  ftast^ttpelin^eiiuiled 
tbo-eateeutiottof  a  Feiy^xteiwvi^  oeriesfOf  j)Kotogi»pb«^oie(prQ(ieiitiikg'»ill 
tbe^e  diiS^ept  etyles, -by  «A.je3H)fjybifijt.,arti«(i  very^^w^^^  vdriied  ini^Bloinan 
archiBeology*  of  tbe  nanoe  of  Siajelli.      ,   i     /  ^      ,,-;;r^   hI^ 

!]3a%  Qtmstian  arc^w^oleffjibf^.  ds<>  imie  ;raj>id  ;«tride^ /ait  Btoie. 

Not  content  mtb  tba  gpreat!  l>Qj|i(^  nr^Ofk-ol  Fi^rel  fW  tt]»e  Cataooidbs, 

..vbicb'ia  genaraU^  QOn9id«F0dr  U>il^v^htMm  higU^lM^b^-ftiAainiotaKto 

.,tb«TaA(9}8  wa}l>^miitii|g/»  iaUb^m^.l^^^  deA-Kowl  b«(^  puJbH&bad yCl^iiilst 

^okiipEMi^  of  a  gpreat  work  OB/tbe  Qbii^U^n  kte^rip^^^' aiid  ida(l)'4irtot 

^Yolttfine  oa  tbeiQ«ta9omb9,iQigenc&:iil*    H^  !» i^lspi.^be  ^iibof:of'ia.|ffiirioditiEd 

dp^iOi^  to  tba^QfuiyCbnatiaiva^h^qilogj^Qf  litovj^ 

ibk% prepared  a. third  edition. of  his rseqdiarJ^le-Aii^^kjDn  ttbQipaibti9di|;li»i8 

.0l|ject$i^bw»d.iii  tba  towb^r  wb»la|{tb<^  Se^o'Abbi&YSMrbiarf  ide/Mkmtaidt 

iM^  pfi^pfHr§d,:a(deBari|^y^«<a^lo^ue<of  aUtth^  Qbttistii»i!«maina  presernekl 

nia  thfriittMH^  of  the  Vatican  Libmryf{«rb«iiei  bji-tte  oy^fWe  lsftaly>ffBtt 

.  ip^gofcssqf  yi8^e»df^ri.feu^.enggg(^'^u|KW7Bc»^ 

;  \kti  Sib^. }  It oHif^bj^  iA8«£iU  to  lamotof  yciiiiurii-eadiiris  t^'.be^^iiiifiHnQe^jiAfiat 

/tiii4upi(^rofrthe  ifbjeoU^/wbicbwef^      UayeiMu^^eim  0f  stbo^^ya^ci\o[haJ9e)sM«n 

i^en^vi^ditft  ^i  Joh»  Latei^t]^  w^icb  MfiU  ift  tim^  heofime  tbfe -grfebt 

Christian  Mu^oimb^  of  Boui^.  -  lieraj  ibr  iB»tanDe,/are  platotKl  41)  tbeigrdrid 

Ghristiau  saroophagit  ad  wdl  aa  the  Ci^atiai^JLoictiptidlls  ^(^^^his&rin 

the-  i(»j^  gfillBry^ of  th9'V»(^ican  l^ading-to  the.  aeulptw«e«i ;rm rUfhifchoiHe 

pagan  iiuikri|>tioaB  ocoupy  the  rig^  and  the  Cbmtian.oiieB  the  Jefiiof  L^lbe 

gallery).     The  collection  of  these  inscriptions  at  St.  John  Lateran  has 

been  eai^uHy  arranged^  aoeordiiig  to  tharr  datea^  b^  De  ]U»&i«    Tkere  is 

anothier  gireat.  coUeotion  of  theBi^at  St*  Faal's  BasiHca  (tbei  ret^tomtioo^f 

which  Bioa$  DoMe  chnarch  wQ\ild  c)f  ijteelf  be  sufficieat  to  Biarli:  the  Dei^ 

of -any- sovereigi^  Pontiff)  5  thei^  wse  now  fiaed  in  the  gallerie$  teaA(»g:4o 

the  library*     A  dH'oiBo4itbogr^phie  work^  on  the  ''  Christian  JIJ^e^csHof 

iRoide"  is  in  pirogres»r  the  first  niunber  of  which  will  be  ready,  for  ipubfi- 

cation,  by  Spithover,  about  the  end  of  the  present  year*       •  <        < •? 

The.  exCB^tionfr  at  San  Cleinente  are  bemg  coi^tin<iedi  undieiP.the 
direetion  of  the  excellent  Fi4or>  the  Eey*  P^  Mallooly.  Altboiigh  the 
pvedea^t  basilioa,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  i^  Romes.and,  well  knoiwA  for 
its  interesting  mosaics  and  its  two.- marble  anibones  in  their  oi;iginal 
position,  is  much  below  the  adjeiniDg  street  ronning  from  the  Golosaenm 
to  St.  John  Lateran,-  an  under-church  of  large  ^size  has  been  discovered, 
with  numerous  very  eaidy  wall-paintings  and  line  mar4)le.  coluams.  The 
excavation  ia  at  present  being  continued  beneath  the  hi§h  altar  of  the 
upper  church,  which,  it  is  feared,  will  have  to  be  taken  down  and' rebuilt. 
Andy  fltillde^^^  a  house  has  been  discovered^  which  wa»  doubtless  the 
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precuracMT  of  ibe  lower  basilica  when  the  Chriatiaa  inhabitants  were  bat 
few  in  number.  The  excavations  undertakm  by  Mr.  Parker,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Abbess  of  Si.  Pudentiana,  beneath  the  existing  church  , 
(which,  like  San  Clemente,  is  ccmsidenibly  below  the  level  of  the  street), 
have  been  stopped  by  order  of  the  superior  authorities.  Sufficient  has, 
howeyer*  been  found  to  shew  that «  preceding  basilica  extended  beneath 
the  western  half  of  the  preaent  churchy  a  strong  wall  ruDoing  from  below 
the  entrance  to  the  spot  bdow  the  h%h  altar.  The  original  pavement  oi 
the  floor  of  the  house  of  Pudens  has  been  reached  and  portly  cleared,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  it  is  formed  of  minute  tesserae  arranged 
mosaio-wise,  just  as  in  the  original  pavement  of  the  western  aisle  of  the 
church  (which  also  is  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Pudens),  and  also  as 
in  the  paveaaents  of  Pompeii.  Thus  we  mre  brought  into  the  residenee  of 
the  femous  senator  Pudens,  so  deeply  interesting,  not  only  &om  his 
eonneotion  with  Caractacus  and  Jbia  faaiyy^  but  also  from  the  fact  to  which 
Justin  Martyr  bore  testimony,  thai  the  house  of  Pudens  was  the  resort 
df. early  Chnstians  visiting  Eome*  and  that  he  himseif  h^d,  oo  several 
occasions,  been  its  inmate.  The  altar  in  this  moat  interesting  Uttle  church, 
on  which  St.  Peter  was  traditionally  affinnod  to  have  officiated,  was 
removed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  ias  titular  oardinal  of  St.  Pudentiana); 
and  two  very  early  sepokhral  inscriptions  to  members  of  the  family  of 
Pudens  have  also  been  moved,  by  order  of  the  present  Pope,  to  St.  John 
Lateran,  where  th^  are  Jostitn.  the  crowd  of  similav  stones ;  but  a  stone 
recording  the  burial  of  another  tende  of  the  Pndentian  fami^  baa  been 
found,  and  fixed  in  the  west  aisle,  together. wdth  the  grave-stw»e  of  an 
eady  bishop  found  on  the  spot,!  in  remariBably  fine  aad  laiige  Boman 
capitals. 

The  learned  archivist  of  the  Yatkanreoords^  Dr.  Theiner,  has  reoently 
published  a  valuable  serJAs  of  docmnents  oonseotsd  with,  the  medimval 
history  of  England  and  Scotland  from  ariginals  under  Ins  charge,  as  a 
supplement  to  two  or  tibree  similar  Tolumes  iUuatrating  the  history  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  of  £iurope^*^J*  O.  Vi .•^A^^mmm, 

Royal  JnaHc  Society. — Jan.  15.^Tbe  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Strangford, 
Y.P.,  in  the  chair.— ^A  paper  was  read  '^  On  the  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,^ 
by  Mr.  E.  Thomas.  In  the  Pioteotod  State  of  Kooeh  Bahar,  in  Northern 
Bengal,  a  large  hoard  of  silver  coins  wss  discovered  towards  the  end  of 
August,  1863,  from  which,  previously  to  its  being  ooosigued  to  the 
Presidency  Mint  crucibles  in  Calcutta^  selections  were  made  to  enrich  the 
medal  cabinets  of  the  local  mint,  and  ibe  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  In  addition  to  these  upwards  of  a  thonsand  specimens  were 
secured  for  Colonel  C.  S.  Guthrie,  and  it  was  from  a  critical  examination 
of  the  latter  selection  that  the  writer  had  derived  the  leading  materials 
for  his  paper.  The  collection,  he  said,  was  remarkable  for  its  peculiarly 
local  character,  and  its  extremely  limited  range  in  point  of  time;  inas- 
much as  it  embraced  compactly  the  records  of  ten  kings,  ten  mint  cities, 
and  represented  one  hundred  and  seven  years  of  the  annals  of  the 
country ;  and  the  date  of  its  inhumation  might  be  fixed  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  a.b.    The  writer  proceeded  to  shew  that  pre- 
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ykmsly  to  the  fifst  entiy  of  MulMUDmadan  armies  into  Bengal,  no  oomed 
noney  of  any  description  was  current  in  tbat  province ;  anid  that  it  was 
the  Emperor  Altamsh  whose  silver  coins  furnished  not  (mly  the  prototypes 
of  a  long  line  of  sequent  Delhi  mintages,  but  also  the  mamfest  introduc- 
tory model  of  all  Bengal  coinages.  After  fuUy  treating  the  yarious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  artistic  merits  g$  the  Bengal  coins,  their  vaiying  standsrds 
of  weight  and  intrinsic  valne,  and  the  relatiTe  rate  of  exdiinige  of  the 
precioas  metals  inter  §e,  under  the  different  rulers  of  Mnhammadan  India, 
the  author  noticed,  in  ooodusion,  the  historicRl  boanngs  of  these  coins, 
in  oonneotion  with  the  slender  data  furnished  by  Persian  and  Arabic 
writers  of  that  period.  Beginning  with  the  cdebrated  Queen  Begnant  of 
Mnhammadan  India,  Bisiah,  the  daughter  of  Altamsh  (▲.h.  7S4),  whose 
ooitts  are  the  earliest  that  can  be  defimtiely  attributed  to  a  Ben^  mint, 
the  following  reigns  are  saocessiyeh^  represei^ed  in  the  series : — ^Rukn-ud- 
din  Km  Kius<A.H.  691),  Shams-nd-din  E(ru£(A.H.  70E),  Shahab-nd-din, 
Bah^ur  Sh4h  (jl.w.  710),  Mubdrak  Sh^h  (a.h.  737),  AH  Shah  (a.h. 
942),  Gh4^  Shah  (a.h.  751),  Hiis  Qhih  (a.h.  740),  SikandarShah  (a.h. 
761),  and  Azam  Shih  (a.h.  791).  The  principal  mintages  woe  at  the 
following  cities,  each  of  which  served  in  turn  as  eapital: — ^Lakhuauti  (or 
Gaur),  ffrnzaUul  (or  Pandnr),  Satgaon  (near  Hooghly),  Shahr-i-nan  (or 
the  rebuilt  Gaur),  Sim^gacHi  (near  Dacca),  and  Muazam^b^  (a  new 
eapital  of  Bastem  Bengal). 

Jan.  29.— Sir  E.  Cokbrooke,  Bart.,  M,F.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  S«  B.  Cowelland  T.  C.  Ykmdm  were.ideeted  rsndent  members. 
— ^A  paper  by  the  Hon.  H.  B.  J«  Stai^y  was  read,  *'  On  the  Poetry  of 
Mohamed  Babadan,  an  AnngoneBe  Mcmseo.''  The  author  atated  that  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  containing  the  poems  of  Babadan  was  bou^t 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  H.M.  Consul  at  Tunis,  at  Test^,  in  the  Tunis  territoiy, 
ill  the  year  1719.  There  were  then,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  twdve 
villages  or  towns  in  the  province  of  Tunis  where  the  people  spoke  Spanish, 
and  one  in  which  they  spoke  Catalan.  These  people  knew  by  heart,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  reciting  the  poems  of  Babadan,  which  were  written 
in  Spanish  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  instmcticm 
of  the  Moriscoes,  who,  even  at  that  time,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  arriving  in  Africa,  and  living  as  they  did  in  the  midst  of  an  Arab 
population,  continued  to  use  the  Spanish  language.  The  principal  portion 
of  these  poems  is  a  history  of  the  prophets,  beginning  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  going  on  to  describe  the  deluge,  the  hisUny  of  Abraham, 
the  genealogies  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  the  history  of  the  other  pro- 
l^ets,  down  to  Hashim,  Abdul  Mmttalib,  and  the  Prophet,  the  description 
of  whose  death  forms  one  of  the  best  cantos  in  the  book.  Among  the 
other  poems  in  the  v(^me,  the  writer  mentioned  with  particular  praise 
the  history  of  the  day  of  judgment.  In  point  of  literary  merit,  he  said, 
these  poems  were  of  no  mean  order,  but  they  were  equally  interesting  to 
the  philologist,  on  account  of  the  Arabic  words  scattered  over  them,  many 
old  Spanish  words  now  obsolete,  and  various  other  peculiarities.  The 
Arabic  words,  of  which  several  are  used,  which  are  now  lost  from  the 
Spanish  language,  are  so  defaced  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize 
them ;  they  are  either  rel^us  or  legal  t^ms,  such  as  aljnalaque,  an 
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angel;  alaurH  and  alarxy  t1v6  Dirine  thitme;  dcc^a,  expiation; 
ffcufo^,  dow^;  al^ritali,  a  iiv^man*s  legal  det)uty.  As  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  from  Atahic  toots  words  were  formed  aecotding^tb  the  rules 
of  Spanish  grammar  and  idiom,  the  wHtw  mentioned' the  following: 
halecar,  to  create;  haledadb,  creature;  halecaniimto^  ideation;  azaehdado, 
prostrated ;  iaharado,  pnr ified ;  alcafanitdo,  shrouded ;  nlhifanies,  piigrims ; 
alkfhddor,  the  writer  of  the  AUdk  ahnahjidy  or  heavenly  prototype  of  the 
Koran. — After  iihc  reading  of  t^  paper  was  condudod,  Viscount  Strand- 
ford  made  some  further  remarks  on  this  little  known  atid  mnch-^neglected 
chapter  in  the  literary  history  of  Spain,  y'vt.;  Spanish  poetry,  by  Mx^risoo 
authors.  The  number  of  poets  and  prose  writers  of  this  class  was,  he 
said,  by  no  means  so  inconsiderabler  as  one  might  suppose ;  and  b^des 
Mohamed  Rabadan  and  Abdulkerim  bin  Afy  l^rez,  there  were  manyt^her 
authors  whose  works  were  WtW  worth  eoUecting  and  editing.  Tb^'  was 
at  present  one  scholar,  the  eelebrated  Spanish  mvafU,  D,  Pascudl  d@ 
Gayangos,  ti^ho  had  stored  up  all  the  infformation  on  the  subject  toi  whibh 
adcess  could  be  had ;  but,  pending  the  preparation^df  hfseoUedti'On^  lutii 
his  literary  researches  upon  them  for  puMicotion,  it  'was  most  H^iNifable 
that  an  edition  of  Rabad^n's  poems  from  the  MS.  it^  tlie  BntSttk  M^ldeum 
weHB  undertaken  by  a  competent' sbholaT;  **a  task¥*ichw^fliildi«i^<olwe 
no  difficulty,  s»'th^  arein  the  Spanish  ehArael^r^as'wefiias^  liittgy^g^, 
whereas  moat  other  MSS.arcf  iur  the  Ar^i^' '  ^alrti^l^  kiSi  fi^aMsh 
language:"''     "^'''    t"^'   .'J--1     •     /-'•■  a  ■-  m-.'m  iV.r--'  ihhvn  .alimur.B  \ 

Ffcb^uaVy'll^Sir'E.''CN*leljfrb<rfte,-'Bartl, -If*:^'^^  eil4i^.iiii»I 

Maltbv,  E^.^  bti^irted 'tef'th^  ^bmtf  k  sd^e^'of  ta^e^'tm^^gf^ij^ 
views  ih  'IVn^oi'^^iid  Ti^i^ad;^,  iM  i^'>p\Mc^Tt^,^V^Ii^f'(^i^^^e&f^, 
of  an  insciripti6n"arontid'  t%e  bfesemeni  bf  €he  ^  ¥imaA^m^  W  ^fttB^«r^« 
Pagoda^^'Tittjtlrerr  'Th^  ItisesWjpJll^  dtttaS  frtwif  the^^begiifikiig*  &PiM 
fourteenth  c^tiiiy;JA.!ri.,'«ind  is'ibHh^  oM'TariAiafiti^i4fi^fe,^*^n»«  rf^a^ 
racter  bettrir^  great' resemblteefe  tbthe  Qrinttlanf,^^  Malrfjfelfiffl,e^>«M,  ?itt 
some  lettfers^,  to  thc^tff^hftbefe  of  the  <JuJerjl«'P*ates.-iiA^p«{l«f%  W*;'i; 
Norris  wiis  Tead;  eonttSnlrig  «*inttOd\!ifeti)rytfeiiihifks?  ib'^'^p^i^m^f'Sk 
AssyHhtt  didtWnary.^""  The'alittie**  fetatfedUhat^'«#!«fe<»ssi8lirf^^ 
Kawlitiscm'in^tfUtf  pre^ratittn^or  AssVrfati  iiteefrip^^iffe-ll(*u^hMI«tW*,  '4* 
had  got  together  avety  MVge  t^^imb^r  of' Wdafds:"  ^Re*8'^h*cttad=A!*lifeg«d 
in  the  form  of  tt  di^iohary;  iiiten^ted-"t6'stiri^,  isft  Ifetet,  eft  a'Wp^^oiy 
in  which  Assyrian  students  nrilt^  }6i  do#ri''th^i^  ^^tSiiMSIttedr'a^^^fil^  )a 
page  where  they  may  look  for  help  by  collating  passages  containing  the 
words  they  are  ttiTfestigating.'*  Kef^*pt6p6iW6i-to^^DdttfSenee^'W'  ottiS  the 
printing  of  the  'whole  dict$onai^,'if  the^  ipecfrten  given  sh<Aild^bo  thou^t 
satisfectory.  After  adverting  to  fih^diflleldtiBS  -efi=lh»'AsSyrfttri  syllabaiy, 
encumbered  as  it  is  by^  monograms,  dett^mihaHve^,' "polyjfirhones,  tmpro- 
nounceable  pr6to*fiaby Ionian  feymboh,  'ahd'  v*ryiftg/«ifrtlWgraphy,  the 
author  said  he  had  arranged  the  wdrds  acec^ihg  tci'the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  taking  ^o  nbtice  of  inhere<it  unwritten  yowefe,  or  of 
the  complementary  vowels  following  them,  which  serve,  at  most,  only  to 
lengthen  the  syllable.  j4eead  or  prOto-Babylonian  words  would  be  gene- 
rally rendered  as  if  they  were  Assyrian,  and  left  to  take  their  chance  in 
that  form ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  frequent  ocenrrenoe,  whose 
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AssyriaB  equivfdents  are  well  known  from  vocabularies  and  variant  read- 
ings. In  conclusion,  be  mentioned  tbat  tbrovigbout  the  work  a  normal 
character  would  be  used,  as  near  to  the  older,  Assyrian  forms,  as  the  dis- 
posable typographical  arrangements  would  admit. — The  reading  of  the 
paper  being  coneluded.  Sir  H.  Bawlinsou  said  he.coukl  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  dil&culties  with  which  Assyrian  lexicography  was  beset  on  all 
sides,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  high  encomium  on  Mr.  Norris  for  his 
indeiffctigable  zeal  in  grftppling  with;  thejifr;  and  tb^n  gave,  an /accQuut  of 
the  Accad  element,  which  largely  enters  Into  the  composition  of  the 
Aaayriati  records,  and  vastly  in^r^ases  the  difficulty  of  deQipheriog^  them. 

^fo^Egyptian  Sfkoiet^^ — ^Feb.  1^— B.H.  Cowper^  Esq^.,  iu  tie  chair, -r 
Acammumofttion  from  Pr.  >fy4er  Clarke  re^e(M^  jth^  monument  of  Seso&- 
tris  n^ar  Smyrna  was  read,  the  discussi(^  u,ppu.itvbeJug.;PQsi|>Qn^.  .4 
piiper  "0^  the  Book  of  Paniel/'  by  Sapiuj^  ^harpe,  Esq.,  Avas  then,  reatjl. 
He  e&nsideredall  the  promises  ^s  written  isftep  tl^esia  .^v|en)}s  ha^  happ^n^f) 
ftod  thef^oue  8s^^$0  ^Hich  hisidoryji  ^d  from  those  evefut^  hfi  ^nik^ymxt,^ 
to^'asm^  ^o4«t^-toi^aeb  several. pprtiqiji  pf  the  boblf:,.  Chapter  i,—.Yi» 
oonisin^  tfee;  lifc^of^  I)aaifHrqyi:hi^^y^th,T  und^jrN^upJiadfle^jj^^to.^th^ 
r^fiof  Cyi^i^,  kiia^rof  Persia.  Chapter  yii.  form?  a  seiJoisLd  portuo^p^wUch 
menjliops  Al»tioeiHi#  Epipha^a^,  ai^d  therefqre  must  be.as  joiodern  as  B.C. 
170^5, .B^  tbift  po?ti53^  fouiri.fiFpat  kingdpm«rare.d^9cr&§i4,un^j:.the.%wre 
of  animals,  which  seem  meant  for  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Greece, 
mftlik6k'4he  fofwr  ^jng<|o|»is  ifv^e  /jW9^  ;p9rtiqn,ciWhicb'Wex;e^.B^ 
Medki  Pe^a^:  aflk^  ^reeee..  pWpter^viiJL^tfoi^mB.aT  third  poiriipn,  Wtbi^h 
a^in  mentioBa  Ant^och\is  £papbani^s^  .axid  m^y/W  of  ihe  sai^e  4at^'  as 
ih&secoa,d'^poi?Goa»;^  Missing:. Chapter  in^y-m  Cb^pt^^rs^x.,  a^i,,  xii,,  we 
bavera  fourth  portion,  which  ag^^  mi^ntious.Ant^hus  j)pipbaues,  but  is 
ratfaei^  more  modera  than  ithe  last,  as  it  mentions  Ms^  being  recalled  from 
bis  dnyasipn  of  ]E!^pt>,  by  th^.  tiding  j^hat  Partbia^  and  Anneijua  have 
r«bel)sd  ag^9st;bi.m..  Chapter  ix»  is  the  ifth  and  ipnqst  inod^n  portion, 
Gontaining  the jceiebvated  prophecy  of  sei^^y  wedi^s,  j(^  490  years,  which 
bejgii^  with  the  <K>n»aiE^dt  pf  Qyrus.thfit  th^  Je.w^  should  return  home  and 
rebuild  their  ti^mp)ie,.and  end  .with  the.Qyeji*tbrp,w  of  their  kijsg,  Aijstobulus, 
the  Jewish. gpv^nmeqt  being  chtinged  from  a  mpn^rohy  tpan  aristocracy 
in  the  year  s»g.^3»  ^out  which  tim«r  .according  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  this 
portion  of  the  Bpok  oC  Daniel  wa^  written.    . 

Ethnological  vSip^Tifi^.-^Tufisday  evening,  Feb.  27tb,  a  meeting  of  the 
Ethnologic^  Society  was  held  in  their  rooms  in  St.  Martin 's-place — 
Mr.  Crawfurd  in  the  chair ►—^The  first  paper  read  was  by  Colonel  Eigby, 
formerly  British  consul  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  Somali  race,  who  occupy  an 
extensive  territory  on  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Africa,  between  the 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb  and  Cape  Guardafui,  and  extending  as  far  south 
as  the  equator.  These  pec^e,  though  their  skins  are  quite  black,  differ 
in  most  respects  from  the  negroes  of  other  parts  of  Africa.  They  are  a 
pastoral  race,  and  possess  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  They  are 
generally  tall  and  well  made,  their  features  express  much  intelligence,  and 
are  of  the  Grecian  type,  with  thin  lips  and  aquiline  noses,  and  their  hair 
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is  very  thick  and  long.  They  have,  indeed,  none  of  the  ehamcUristies  of 
the  usual  negro  race»  whom  they  affect  to  despise.  The  women  are  tall 
and  well  formed,  and,  when  young,  are  very  good  looking.  Though  the 
people  are  Mohamedans  the  women  are  not  aeduded,  but  are  treated  as 
the  equals  of  the  men.  The  dress  of  the  men  resembles  that  of  the  old 
Boman  costume.  It  consists  of  a  white  flowing  robe  wrapt  loosely  round 
the  body,  with  one  end  thrown  aver  the  left  shoulder.  They  are  fond  of 
wearing  charms  and  amulets  made  of  silver  or  amber.  Both  sexes  pay 
great  attention  to  their  teeth,  and  constantly  use  as  a  tooth-brush  a  fibrous 
twig  of  a  tree.  They  are  bigoted  Mohamedans,  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  festivals  they  observe  some  that  are  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  origin. 
The  Somali  are  divided  into  various  tribes  independent  of  each  other. 
Their  arms  consist  of  a  light  spear,  a  shield  of  rhinoceros  hide,  a  long 
straight  two-edged  dagger,  and  a  bow  with  poisoned  arrows.  The  Somali 
language  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  remariiable  for  its 
regular  construction,  especially  as  it  has  no  written  eluuracter.  There  are 
two  genders  of  nouns,  the  plural  is  regnlarly  formed  from  the  singular ; 
the  verb  has  four  tenses,  and  it  is  always  last  used  in  a  aentence.  Colonel 
Eigby  considers  the  Somali  an  origina],  unmixed  African  race.  A  short 
discussion  took  {dace  on  the  paper,  in  which  Di.  Bbuay,  Mr.  Carter- 
Blake,  Mr.  Eobina,  and  Mr.  Cmw&ivd,  took  part.  A  second  paper,  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  was  then  read,  *^  On  the  origin  and  progress  of  written 
language,"  with  a  view  to  iilu^tate  the  chainoliera  of  the  different  races 
of  men.  The  first  attemipta  of  mmi  towards  making  a.vinble  record  of 
ideas,  Mr.  Crawfurd  observed,  muat.  h^eft  consisted  of  pietorial  repre* 
sentaiions  of  natural  ob^eols^  as  the  moat  obvious  aad.  easy.metlwMl.  Of 
this  we  have  examples  in  ito  rudest  form  in  the  scraichkig  on.  trees  and 
roots  of  the  savages  of  Amema,  and  in  &  m^re  improved  state  in  the 
pictorial  writing  cMf  the  Aatecs  or  Mexicana^  The  imperfect  and  untract^ 
able  nature  of  symbolio  writiiig  mui,  however,  have  eariy  preaeoied  itself 
to  most  nations^  and  accordingly  two  people  only  have  persevered  in  it, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  workabte  B^stem'*-*th6  ancient  Dgyptiaas  and  the 
Chinese,  two  wholly  different  races  of  man,  far  away  from  each  other, 
and  certainly  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence  when  they  adopted  that 
dumsy  and  cumbrous  form  of  writing;  Vocal  or  phonetic  writing,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  said,  seems  to  have  been  invented  as  soon  as  such  a  state  of 
society  had  been  reached  as  allowed  of  the  existence  of  a  class  that  had 
leisure  for  meditation.  The  party  that  would  soonest  et^'oy  such  leisure 
would  naturally  be  that  which  had  the  ^iritual  direction  of  a  people ; 
and  if  we  suppose  letters  to  have  been  the  invention  of  a  priesthood,  the 
art  was  in  all  likelihood  at  first  confined  to  religious  purposes,  and  came 
in  time  only  to  be  extended  to  secular  ones.  It  required,  however,  a 
considerable  advance  in  civilization  before  a  people  could  invent  or  adopt 
phonetic  writing,  and  the  absence  of  such  writing  among  the  ruder  tribes 
of  Hindostan,  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  and  of  the  Malay  and 
Philippine  Islands,  was  adduced  as  an  illustration.  Nor  had  such  a 
system  of  writing  ever  been  invented  by  any  people  of  America.  The 
African  negro,  who,  possessed  for  ages  of  corn  and  cattle,  of  metals  and 
good  materials  for  clothing,  has  never  invented  an  alphabet.     Egyptians, 
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Nnmidians,  Nabians,  and  Abyssiniaiis,  on  their  own  continent,  have  in- 
yented  written  language,  bnt  never  a  negro  people.  We  must  come, 
therefore,  Mr.  Grawfnrd  said,  to  the  oonelasion  that  the  negro  is  an 
exception,  arising  from  a  peculiar  stolidity.  Even  in  their  own  country 
it  is  but  rarelj  that  negroes  have  adopted  the  letters  of  atrangos ;  and 
beyond  it  they  have  done  so  only  when  under  some  degree  oi  constraint 
or  compulsion.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  instanee  of  a  people 
who  have  failed  to  invent  either  symbolic  or  phonetic  writing  is  afforded 
by  the  races  of  Europe.  No  race  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Athintic,  or 
from  Greece  to  Scandinavia,  he  said,  has  ever  invented  an  alphabet.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  no  European 
race  had  reached  that  point  of  civilization  at  which  written  language  is 
invented  before  the  time  in  which  a  foreign  phonetic  writing  was  presented 
to  them  and  adopted.  That  written  language  was  the  separate  and 
independent  discovery  of  many  different  nations,  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  characters  which  represent  them,  the 
differences  in  the  sounds  which  the  letters  represent  arising  from  the 
necessities  of  the  languages  for  which  they  were  cniginally  framed,  and 
often  even  the  disparity  of  their  order  or  arrangement.  Mr.  Crawford 
adduced  numerous  illustrations  in  support  of  that  position,  particularly 
among  the  people  of  the  East,  and  in  oondosion  of  the  paper  he  observed 
— *'  All  the  letters  of  mediseval  and  modem  Europe,  under  whatever 
name  or  of  whatever  modification  of  form,  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
alphabet.  They  have  no  high  antiquity  to  boast  of.  The  forefathers  of 
the  Montaignes,  of  the  Comeilles,  and  of  the  Yoltaires,  had  just  begun 
to  use  the  Greek  alph^t  in  the  tnoe  of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  Uie  forefathers 
of  the  Shakspeazes  and  MiUons,  of  the  Baconr  and  Newtons,  whose  pos- 
terity was  predestined  to  spread  over  the  best  part  of  America,  and  the 
whole  of  Australia  and  the  i^nds  of  New  Zealand,  were  at  the  same 
time  as  illiterate  as  are  now  the  negroes  of  Ashantee,  or  as  were  the 
cannibals  of  New  Zealand  when  Cook  first  disooveved  them/'  In  the 
discussion  of  the  ptiq^er,  Mr.  T.  Wright  observed  that  Mr.  Crawfnrd  had 
omitted  to  notice  the  finnic  alphabet,  whidi  was  distinct  from  the  Greek 
and  E(»nan,  and  had  been  in  use  in  the  north  of  Europe  before  either  the 
Latin  or  Grreek  letters  had  been  introduced. — Morning  Fosi,  Feb.  28th. 

Antiquaries, — ^March  8th. — Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
— ^The  Bev.  J.  Simmon,  Local  Secretary,  exhibited  Boman  antiquities 
found  at  Brough,  in  Westmordaad,  and  offered  some  remarks  upon  them. 
A  short  paper  on  the  same  snlject  was  read,  contributed  by  the  Director. 
Mr.  Lewin  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Mosque  of  Omar."  Eminent  architects 
who  had  inspected  that  building  had  assigned  to  it  with  certainty  a 
Boman  origin,  not  earlier  than  the  first  year  of  Diodetian,  a.b.  284,  nor 
later  than  the  period  of  Justinian,  a.b.  527.  They  had  even  gone  further, 
and  fixed  as  its  actual  date  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  So  far,  Mr.  Lewin  agreed  with  them,  but  he  could  not  follow 
them  in  the  theory  that  it  was  erected  by  Constantine,  or  that  it  covered 
the  real  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  church  built  by  Constantine 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  a.d.  615,  afterwards 
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rebuilt,  and  a.d.  1009  rased  to  the  ground  by  £i  Hakim.  The  Mosque 
of  Omar  therefore  could  not  be  the  same  building.  The  caye  underneath 
the  mosque  is  not  in  the  centre,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  the  shrine  in 
honour  of  which  the  whole  building  was  erected,  but  is  quite  in  the 
south-east  comer,  and  it  is  pierced  by  communications  leading  to  a  well 
below.  Mr.  Lewin's  theory  was  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  founded,  according  to  Dion 
Gassius,  by  Hadrian,  a.d.  135,  and  that  it  was  the  actual  building  erected 
and  dedicated  to  the  same  object  by  Maximin.  It  did  not  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  somewhat  to  the  north  of  it. 
Maximin  was  one  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  district  allotted  to  him  was 
Syria  and  Egypt,  over  which  he  ultimately  took  the  title  of  Emperor. 
Hia  reign  lasted  from  a.d.  805 — 313,  and  comes  within  the  very  period 
fixed  by  the  architects  for  the  building  in  question.  It  was  marked  by  a 
systematic  attempt  to  re-establish  Paganism,  and  he  erected  or  rebuilt  a 
temple  in  every  city  in  his  dominions.  That  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the 
temple  erected  by  him  to  his  patron,  Jupiter,  in  Jerusalem,  is  confirmed 
by  the  close  affinity  it  bears  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  palace  of 
Diocletian,  at  Spalatro,  built  rather  before  a.d.  800,  and  now  a  Christian 
cathedral.  Both  are  octagonal;  the  order  of  architecture  in  both  is 
Corinthian;  both  have  a  crypt  underneath,  and  are  approached  by  a 
golden  gate.  In  one  respect  they  differ :  the  temple  at  Spalatro  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade;  that  at  Jerusalem  is  enclosed  with  an  outer 
wall.  Vitruvius  lays  down  a  rule  that  across  temples  of  this  latter 
construction  there  should  be  a  tribune  of  one-third  the  diameter;  this 
exists  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  of  the  precise  dimension,  and  explains  the 
fact  of  the  elevated  piece  of  rock  being  suffered  to  remain  in  the  centre. 
Mr.  Lewin  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  mosque  had  ever  been  used  as  a 
Christian  church.  The  Itinerary  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Constantine,  mentions  the  Chuixjh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
as  just  built,  but  used  no  such  expression  in  reference  to  the  building  in 
question.  A  visitor  made  some  remarks  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lewin's 
views,  and  Mr.  Bhick  mentioned  that  he  had  personally  investigated  the 
dimensions  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  found  them,  in  every  respect, 
true  Bonuin  measurements  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

A  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Committee  is  called  for 
Thursday,  June  28th,  to  receive  Capt.  Wilson's  report  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Syria.  The  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  Asiatic 
Society's  rooms,  was  to  determine  on  the  future  course  of  the  exploring 
party. 

The  AthencBum  says,  "  We  hear  from  Smyrna  (through  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke)  that  Mr.  Spiegelthal  has  made  a  curious  discovery  with  respect 
to  the  great  Syro- Assyrian  monument  called  the  pseudo-Sesostris. 
He  has  found  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  at  Nymphaeum,  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream,  a  repetition  of  the  colossal  rock-cut  sculpture,  with 
the  bow,  lance,  etc.     The  face  is  said  to  be  much  disfigured." 
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